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Page 19, col. 1, line 6: For 80, read 28.+ : 
col. 1, lines 7 f.: Delete more than twice as much as her domestic 
production. 


Page 28, footnote 2: For Chart 5, p. 35, read Chart 6, p. 41. 
footnote 3: For XXII, read XII. 


Page 31, Chart 3: Total for 1923-24 should be plotted as 775. 
Page 49, Note, line 6: Delete official statistics convert flour at 75 per cent 
extraction. 
Note, line 7: After statistics, insert convert flour. 


Page 55, Table X (B): Feotnote “f’ refers to Germany, as in Table XI, not 
to Austria. 
Table X (B): Japanese imports, 1923—for 80.3, read 28.0.7 
Table X: Interchange Norway, Sweden. 


Page 57, Table XV, line 7: For 1909-13, read 1910-14. 

Page 96, footnote 1: Delete entire. 

Page 109, col. 2, line 29: After December, insert 1923. 

Page 111, Table 25, line 6: Read 1905 5.0 1911 4.5 1923 1.8. 

Page 118, Table VI, title: For 1923-24, read from April 1924. 

Page 168, Table V, Argentina: for months Aug.—Jan., 1924-25, read 9.1, 
aye Hea, CM Vie INA 

Page 275, col. 2, lines 4f.: For Board of Grain Commissioners, Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario, read Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

Page 276, col. 1, line 3: For computed, read compiled. 

Page 333, Chart 2, title: For Winnipeg, read Chicago. 
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Page 341, col. 1, lines 39-42: Delete sentence Probably .... estimate. 
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jErroneous figure due to error of International Institute of Agriculture in converting 
Japanese official figures. 
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A REVIEW OF THE CROP YEAR 


I. CONSPICUOUS FEATURES 


In the realm of wheat no two years are 
alike; each has its peculiarities. The past 
crop year was more peculiar than most, 
with bumper crops, international shipments 
of unprecedented size, extremely low 
prices, acute depression among American 
wheat farmers, and a 


consumption, the crop was the largest ever 
harvested. Good crops were general, and, 
on the whole, the wheat was of high qual- 
ity. Canada and Argentina had record har- 
vests; Italy, Spain, Hungary, and Australia 
had exceptionally good ones. The United 
States crop, though smaller than any since 
1917, was larger than any pre-war crop 

except those of 1901 


striking recovery of 
prices late in the crop 
year. A review of the 
year has, therefore, 
special interest and sig- 
nificance. 

During most of the 
crop year wheat prices 
were on the lowest lev- 
el since the war. The 
world over, the pur- 
chasing power of wheat 
over other commodities 
was lower than for 
many years. Conse- 
quently, much wheat 
was marketed at a loss 
to producers, especially in the United 
States. The depression among American 
wheat farmers, begun in 1920-21, became 
acute. Toward the close of the crop year, 
however, the situation suddenly changed, 
and by August 1, 1924, wheat prices were 
some 20 per cent higher than they had been 
in the spring. 

The world wheat crop of 1923-24 was far 
the largest since the war, and equal to all 
but the best pre-war crops. Indeed, if one 
excludes Russia or even Russian domestic 
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and 1914. Russia’s crop, 
though small as com- 
pared with pre-war 
records, was probably 
the best since the Rev- 
olution of 1917. The 
size of the wheat crop 
was the more impres- 
sive because the pre- 
ceding world crop had 
been of fair size and 
because other cereal 
crops were also large. 

International — ship- 
ments of wheat and 
flour were the largest 


in history, and this de- 
spite good crops in most of the importing 
countries. Shipments to Europe and to 
Japan and China were of record size. 
Canada broke all records for export. Russia 
re-entered the ranks of important exporters 
with shipments of 66 million bushels of 
wheat and rye. The bulk of the crop was 
absorbed during the year, and carryovers 
were only moderately increased. 
This summary of the prominent features 
of the year raises a number of puzzling 
questions. Why were wheat prices so low? 


[1] 
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Why did they fall no lower? What caused 
the striking rise toward the close of the 
year? What accounts for the exceptional 
size of the 1923-24 crops? Why did Eu- 
ropean countries, with much better crops 
than in 1922-23, import nearly as much 
wheat in 1923-24? Why did Soviet Rus- 
sia, with crops insufficient to cover nor- 
mal domestic needs, make large shipments 
of bread grains? Why did the United 
States, with a large exportable surplus of 
wheat, import 27 million bushels from Can- 
ada over the tariff of 30 cents a bushel? 
How is the exceptional demand from the 
Orient to be explained? Why was the 
American wheat farmer so hard hit? Final- 
ly, how far are the conditions and tenden- 
cies revealed in 1923-24 enduring? How far 
were they peculiar to the year? 

These are significant questions, with a 
large bearing upon private practice and 
upon national policy. A careful review of 
the world wheat situation in the past year, 
in the light of earlier experience, affords 
adequate answer to these and similar ques- 
tions, and furnishes some basis for intelli- 
gent interpretation of the very different 
developments being experienced in the cur- 
rent crop year. 


Il. THE LOW LEVEL OF 
WHEAT PRICES 


The course of wheat prices during 1923- 
24 can best be discussed after careful con- 
sideration of supplies, demand, movements, 
and related factors.: First, however, it is 
desirable to get asummary view of the level 


1 See Sections X and XI, below, for detailed discus- 
sion of prices in 1923-24. 

2 The term “crop year” is commonly used to apply 
to a twelve-month period beginning with the month 
in which newly harvested wheat comes to market in 
large quantity. Because of variations in harvest dates, 
this crop year is different in different countries. Con- 
sidering each country by itself, the United States crop 
year is regarded as beginning with July; the British 
with August; the Canadian, Russian, and French with 
September; the Argentine and Australian with Jan- 
uary; and the Indian with April. Because of the im- 
portance of the international market centering in 
England, and the fact that new wheat first comes upon 
the international market in large quantities in August, 
the British crop year beginning August 1st is here 
taken as the standard in discussion of the world 
wheat situation; but in certain connections it is nec- 
essary to consider the crop year characteristic of a 
particular country, 


of wheat prices in 1923-24 in comparison 
with previous years. 

Throughout most of the past crop year,’ 
indeed for the year as.a whole, wheat prices 
in terms of gold were lower than at any 
time since the war; and wheat values, 
i. e., wheat prices in terms of purchasing 
power over commodities in general, were 
generally lower than for the previous thirty 
years. This was true not of one or two coun- 
tries only; it was a world-wide phenome- 
non. This low level is in striking contrast 
to the high level of wheat prices and values 
which prevailed during the war and until 
the summer of 1920, and in some countries 
even later. 

The low level of wheat prices is illus- 
trated by Chart 1, which shows an Ameri- 
can, a Canadian, and a Liverpool series, 
monthly, for five pre-war years and since 
January 1920, with post-war figures con- 
verted to American dollars at current ex- 
change rates. During much of the year 
prices were not far above pre-war levels. 
In view of the recovery of wheat prices late 
in the crop year, and the unlikelihood of 
any early return to this low level, it seems 
probable that the past year registered the 
end of the post-war decline in wheat prices. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE WHEAT PRICES IN THE UNITED 
STATES, PRE-WaR AND Post-WAR* 


(Dollars per bushel) 


Year No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
ending Farm Hard Dark North. Red 
June 30 price Kans. City Minneapolis Chicago 
1909-14 89 .95 a .99 
1919-20 2.22 2.42 3.00 2.24 
1920-21 1.85 1.86 2.02 2.22 
1921-22 1.03 1.19 1.48 1.25 
1922-23 .98 1.13 1.26 1.14 
1923-24 .950 1.05 1.24 1.02 
* Yearly weighted averages. Sources: U. S. Dept. of 


Agric., Yearbook 1923, pp. 624-627; 
Monthly Suppl., July 1924, p. 226. 

a Prior to the promulgation of the Federal grades, August 
1, 1917, the sub-class Dark Northern was nowhere recog- 
nized. The pre-war average of No. 1 Northern Spring was 
99 cents. 


b Unweighted average, using figures for the 15th of each 
month. 


Crops and Markets, 


Table 1 shows the same facts more suc- 
cinctly for the United States, in annual aver- 
ages for five post-war years compared with 
a 5-year pre-war average. In the five years 
before the war the average return to the 
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CuHarT 1.—Averace Casu Prices oF REPRESENTATIVE Wueats, MontHLy, 1909-13, 1920-24 * 


(Logarithmic vertical scale. 


U. S. cents per bushel) 
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* Sources: 


Pre-war prices: Liverpool—Broomhall’s Corn Trade News; Winnipeg and Kansas City—U. S. Dept. of 


Agric., Yearbook 1923. For post-war prices see Appendix Table XVII. 


American farmer for a bushel of wheat was 
89 cents, while the market price for leading 
grades of winter and spring ranged between 
95 cents and a dollar. As compared with 
this, the 1923-24 farm price was 95 cents a 
bushel, while the market price for winter 
wheat was $1.02 to $1.05. Spring wheat, 
owing to scarcity and to tariff protection, 
was about 20 cents a bushel dearer. 

Prices were not only extremely low in 
1923-24, but it was the third successive year 
in which they were low. In 1921-22 wheat 
brought the farmer an average of $1.03 a 
bushel; the next year he received 98 cents; 
but in 1923-24 this had been further reduced 
by 3 cents a bushel. As compared with a 
guaranteed price of $2.20 or better received 
from 1917 to 1920, and an average return 
of $1.85 in 1920-21, these last three years 
marked a reduction of 45 to 55 per cent. 

A similar comparison of prices in foreign 
countries would be unprofitable, owing to 
the great variations in price levels resulting 
from different degrees of currency depre- 
ciation. Nevertheless, it is possible to in- 
dicate very roughly the decline and low 
level of the purchasing power of wheat in 
a few leading countries, by using prices of 


domestic wheat and national indexes of 
wholesale prices. 

Table 2 (p. 4) shows the result of such a 
calculation. For various reasons the decline 
in wheat values took place at very differ- 
ent rates in different countries, and the 
degree of depreciation even in 1923-24 was 
by no means uniform. The figures are con- 
sistent, however, in showing that wheat 
had a universally low purchasing power in 
1923-24. In 1919-20 in Europe, and in 1920- 
21 in Germany, government control kept 
the level abnormally low. In Canada and 
the United States, as compared with 110- 
112 per cent in 1919-20, the level in 1923-24 
was about 70 per cent of the 5-year pre-war 
average. In Germany, France, and Italy, 
the depreciation was even greater. In Eng- 
land, where the purchasing power of wheat 
was higher than in most other countries, 
domestic wheat had only 83 per cent of its 
pre-war purchasing power.’ For corre- 


1In Russia the depreciation of wheat values was 
even more extreme, for prices in terms of dollars at 
export points were officially estimated at 62 cents a 
bushel on September 1, 1923, while prices of indus- 
trial products were extremely high. See Foreign 
Crops and Markets, November 12, 1924. Farm prices 
have been reported as low as 15 to 30 cents a bushel. 
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spondingingly low levels, one must go back 
to the severe agricultural depression of the 
nineties. 


TABLE 2.—RELATIVE PURCHASING POWER OF A 
BuSHEL OF WHEAT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 
1919-24, on A Pre-War BASE* 


Crop 

years U.S. Canada England Germany France Italy 
1909-14 100¢ 100 100 100 §=100 b 
1919-20 110 112 77 31 43¢ a 
1920-21 95 105 110 53 Tey ad 
1921-22 81 89 94 105 69 820 ¢ 
1922-23 71 74 84 100 70 740 
1923-24 70 70 83 64 62 672 


* The American estimates were obtained by dividing the 
average annual post-war farm prices of wheat in the United 
States (corrected for seasonal variation and expressed in 
percentages of the base), month by month, by the wholesale 
price index numbers (on the same base) compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; similarly, the Canadian by the 
use of prices of No. 1 Manitoba wheat at Winnipeg and the 
index numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; the 
British by the use of the Gazette price of domestic wheat 
and the Statist index number; the French by the use of the 
price of native red wheat at Chartres and the wholesale 
price index of the Bureau de la Statistique Générale; the 
German similarly by the use of the Board of Trade prices 
at Berlin and the official index numbers (supplemented by 
Conrad’s and Schwmiitz’s indexes for the pre-war period) ; 
and the Italian by the use of the prices of domestic wheat 
at Milan and the general wholesale price index numbers of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce. 

These estimates give an approximation of the value or 
purchasing power of wheat in these various countries since 
the war in relation to its purchasing power in the pre-war 
period. The figure of 70, for instance, representing wheat 
“values” in the United States in 1923-24, shows that there 
had been a reduction here of something like 30 per cent in 
what a bushel of wheat would buy last year as compared 
with before the war; or, looking at the matter from the 
point of view of the consumer, wheat cost 30 per cent less 
than in the five pre-war years. Similarly, the Canadian, 
British, and other figures for 1923-24 give an approxima- 
tion of the purchasing power of wheat within each of these 
countries in terms of its pre-war purchasing power in that 
country. Because of differences in the general level of 
prices in different countries, as well as variations in the 
domestic wheat prices of different countries, especially 
pronounced in the post-war period of currency disorders, 
the resulting figures vary greatly from country to country, 
and indicate nothing as to the relative prices of wheat in 
terms of gold. 

a Base period for United States is July 1909 to June 1914. 

b Base period for Italy is the calendar year 1913. Since 
wheat prices were low in 1913, the Italian figures are some- 
what higher than they would be on a 1909-14 base. 

ce January to July only. 

d Data not available. 


A full explanation of the extreme decline, 
since the war, in the prices and purchasing 
power of wheat, lies outside the scope of 
this discussion. It would require separate 
treatment for each country; for the course 
of the decline, its causes, and its conse- 
quences were far from uniform. 

Broadly speaking, however, two influ- 
ences were of predominating importance. 
The first was essentially monetary in char- 


acter, affecting all sorts of commodities,— 
a reaction from the high levels to which, 
under the peculiar conditions of the war 
and its immediate aftermath, prices had 
risen by 1919-20. In the period of deflation, 
which occurred in many countries in 1920- 
22, almost all commodity prices fell heavily, 
more or less regardless of the special con- 
ditions affecting demand and supply in 
the usual sense. Wheat prices fell among 
others. Most of the decline in wheat prices 
in 1920-22 was due to this factor, not to 
conditions peculiar to the wheat market. 

The second influence affected both the 
price and the purchasing power of wheat: 
available supplies increased at a rate faster 
than the demand. In the earlier post-war 
period an important factor was the release 
of stocks tied up in Argentina and Aus- 
tralia through lack of shipping, and of 
government stocks in European countries. 
In the past three years improved produc- 
tion has been the principal factor. Even 
though certain ex-European countries, no- 
tably the United States, reduced wheat 
acreage, there has been an upward tend- 
ency on the whole, chiefly because of Euro- 
pean efforts to restore agricultural output, 
together with a high rate of production in 
Canada and Argentina. 

Meanwhile, economic conditions in sevy- 
eral of the importing countries of Europe 
were such as to necessitate economies in 
importing grain, both because unemploy- 
ment reduced the purchasing power of the 
population, and because, as currencies fluc- 
tuated and export markets for European 
products were difficult to secure, the im- 
portation of wheat was especially expen- 
sive. In certain countries, notably Great 
Britain and Belgium, wheat consumption 
was reduced rather because higher real in- 
comes of a large part of the workers led to 
increased consumption of meat and other 
non-cereal foods. This situation did not 
cause a reduction in European imports; 
indeed they have tended upward even 
though Europe’s crops improved, and have 
been well above the pre-war averages. But 
it did result in limiting the intensity of Eu- 
rope’s demand for wheat, in preventing a 
restoration of pre-war rates of wheat con- 
sumption, and in making Europe willing 
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to import heavily only at relatively low 
prices. 

The decline in the value of wheat in 
terms of other commodities had two im- 
portant consequences. On the one hand, 
it made for low costs of living, so far as 
an important element in the food supply 
was concerned. On the other, it caused 
losses to wheat producers except where 
yields were unusually high. Where, as in 
the case of the United States and Great 
Britain, wheat production had been greatly 
expanded during the war under conditions 
involving high costs, the resulting depres- 
sion among wheat producers was especially 
severe, for these farmers had to compete 
with low-cost producers in Canada and 
Argentina. The depression was the more 
acute because it was so prolonged. 

So far as 1923-24 is concerned, the domi- 
nant factor was unquestionably the abun- 
dance of wheat supplies, in a year when 
competing foodstuffs were also relatively 
abundant. To explain how these large sup- 
plies were absorbed, and why the price of 
wheat fell no lower than it did, one must 
consider the characteristics of the demand 
for wheat, as displayed in the past year. 


II. ABUNDANT WORLD SUPPLIES 


To account for the low level of wheat 
prices, as well as the heavy international 
movement of wheat, it is necessary to con- 
sider the initial “carryover,” the crops har- 
vested during the year, and the supplies 
of important wheat substitutes. 

Initial Carryovers. The crop year 1923— 
24 opened with ample reserves of wheat." 
In all the principal exporting countries ex- 
cept Argentina and Australia, stocks were 
well above average. Broomhall’s figures 
showed North American “visible supplies” 
to be 87 million bushels, as compared with 


1See Appendix Tables VII, XIV-XVI, and further 
discussion in Section IX below. 

2No comparable data for continental stocks are 
available. Broomhall’s figures for visible supplies in 
Great Britain and afloat were 47.2 million bushels on 
August 1, 1923, as compared with 50.6 million bushels 
for the five pre-war years and 74.3 millions for the 
first four post-war years. 

3 The addition of Australian and European conti- 
nental stocks would increase the post-war average on 
account of large government stocks in early post-war 
years. 


a pre-war 5-year average of 69 millions and 
a 4-year average, 1919-22, of 58 millions. 
In the United States, where an unusually 
bountiful crop had been harvested in 1922, 
the carryover was especially large. Argen- 
tine visible supplies, always an incomplete 
indication of carryover there, were report- 
ed by Broomhall as only 4$ million bush- 
els. Sir James Wilson estimated the export- 
able surplus at 24 million bushels, some- 
what below average though higher than 
before the war. Australian visible supplies 
were above pre-war averages, but slightly 
below figures for the previous post-war 
years except 1922. Stocks in European 
countries were probably somewhat smaller 
than before or since the war,’ owing to the 
general abandonment of the policy of gov- 
ernment reserves (except in Germany), the 
small European crop of 1922, good pros- 
pects for the 1923 crop, and the ready avail- 
ability of supplies in exporting countries. 
Comparable total visible supplies as given 
by Broomhall, excluding Australian and 
European continental stocks, were 139 mil- 
lion bushels in 1928, as compared with 120 
before the war and 136 in the years 1919- 
22.5 

Big Crops. Large world crops, however, 
were far more important than carryover in 
creating the abundant supplies of 1923-24. 


TABLE 3.—APPROXIMATE WORLD WHEAT CROPS, 
PRE-WAR AND Post-WAR* 


(Million bushels) 


Including Excluding Including Russian 
Year Russia Russia a exports only 
1909-13 3,743 3,005 @ 3,070 
1913 4,088 3,060 @ 3,191 
1920 3,033 2,894 2,893 
1921 3,258 | 3,116 3,118 
1922 3,348 3,156 3,114 
1923 3,692 3,470 3,482 
* Sources: U. S. Dept. of Agric., Yearbook 1923, p. 611; 


Foreign Crops and Markets, Sept. 24, 1924, pp. 304-305; 
final column from unpublished calculations of Department 
of Agriculture. China is excluded throughout. Compari- 
sons across the table reveal discrepancies but they are not 
large enough to affect seriously the vertical comparison of 
figures in each column. 

a Post-war boundaries except for 1913. 

bd Preliminary figures, both probably below the true fig- 
ures, which are more probably 3,159 and 3,493, respectively. 


Table 3 emphasizes this point. Outside the 
area of Soviet Russia, the 1923 crops were 
465 million bushels above the pre-war 5- 
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year average, and 410 million bushels above 
the best pre-war crop of 1913. Even if one 
adds Russian exports to the pre-war crops 
outside of Russia, the corresponding 1923-— 
24 supplies were 412 million bushels larger 
than the pre-war average and 292 millions 
better than in 1913. In other words, 
while the bumper crop of 1923 was nearly 
100 million bushels below the bumper crop 
of 1913 for the world including Russia, the 
decline in production was much more than 
offset by reduced consumption in Russia; 
so that the rest of the world was better 
supplied with wheat in 1923-24 than in 
1913-14. Even if one allows for the in- 
creased population of the wheat-consuming 
world, the crops of 1923-24 stand out as 
exceptionally large. 


CHART 2.—WoRLD WHEAT CROPS AS ESTIMATED BY 
THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
(a) INCLUDING RussiA, (b) ExcLupDING 
RUSSIAN Crops BUT INCLUDING 
Russian Exports, 1905-23 * 


(Logarithmic vertical scale. Billion bushels) 


tion since the war and the high level at- 
tained outside Russia in 1923-24. 

The largest crops, speaking compara- 
tively, were harvested in Europe (exclud- 
ing Russia), in Canada, and in Argentina. 
Northern Africa also had an _ excellent 
crop, as well as Australia. The Indian crop 
was one of the best, and the more impor- 
tant from an international standpoint be- 
cause it followed a crop equally good. In 
the United States there was a reduction in 
output, as compared with production in 
1922, owing mainly to the 23-million-acre 
decrease in the land devoted to wheat. 
Table 4 shows 1923 crops in various parts 
of the world in comparison with those of 
1909-13, 1921, and 1922. 


TABLE 4.—WuHEAT PRODUCTION IN LEADING AREAS, 
Pre-War, 1921, 1922, anp 1923* 


(Million bushels) 


4.5 /— 4.5 
WORLD i 
4.0 a i 4.0 
re erate 
; \ / \ 
Tae hp alse 
[r-deneah ea fi 
t a 35 
1 


351 


3.0 


3.0 


EX-RUSSIA 


2.5 25 
1905 1910 1915 1920 i925 


* Source: U. S. Dept. of Agric., Yearbook 1923, and 
unpublished figures of the Department. 


Chart 2 illustrates the trend of world 
wheat production by crop years from 1905— 
06 to 1923-24, Southern Hemisphere crops 
being each year combined with the crops 
of the previous harvest in the Northern 
Hemisphere. The upper curve shows the 
totals including Russia, for which the data 
are especially defective. The lower curve 
shows the totals excluding Russian crops 
but including exports from Russia. While 
the slump during the war period stands out 
most strikingly, the fact to be emphasized 
is the notable recovery in wheat produc- 


Area 1909-13 1921 1922 1923 
Europe (ex-Russia) 1,348 1,216 1,044 1,260 
United States 690 815 868 797 
Canada 197 301 400 474 
British India 352 250 367 369 
Argentina 147 191 196 247 
Australia 90 129 109 126 
North Africa 92 106 70 107 
Japanese Empire 32 39 38 37 


* See Appendix Table I (A) for more detailed data. 


High Yields Mainly Responsible for 
Large Output. This large output was due 
notso much to the greater acreage harvested 
in 1923-24 as to the high average yield per 
acre, or in other words, not so much to spe- 
cial efforts of producers as to the unusually 
favorable weather that prevailed. Com- 
monly, in any one year the weather is 
favorable in some parts of the world and 
unfavorable in others, so that large varia- 
tions in total production are exceptional. 
But in 1923-24, in practically all parts of 
the world, the weather was remarkably 
favorable to wheat production; the aver- 
age yield in the most important producing 
areas of the world was 15.9 bushels per 
acre, 1.4 bushels greater than for the pre- 
ceding year, and 0.6 bushels above the 5- 
year pre-war average. 

The rarity of such a coincidence of high 
yields in various parts of the world has 


1See Appendix, Table I (C). 
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been brought out in a recent study of wheat 
yields per acre in leading producing areas 
of the world.t Dividing the fifteen years 
from 1909 to 1923 into three 5-year periods 
and measuring the variation in yield for 
each of those years from its 5-year aver- 
age, the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture has shown that in 1915 alone were 
conditions so generally favorable as in 1923. 
These findings are summarized in Table 5. 


TABLE 5.—ExcESS OR DEFICIENCY IN WORLD 
WHEAT YIELDS PER ACRE, 1909-23 


Excess or deficiency Excess or deficiency Excess or deficiency 
from 1909-13 aver. from1914-18 aver. from 1919-23 aver. 


1909 +ive 19l4 ~ +2.1% 1919 —8.3% 
1910 —4.8 1915 +12.6 1920 —3.1 
1911 1,0 1916 —8.4 1921 +1.0 
1912 139 OL 42 1922 +1.0 
1913 a ot A) cA) hia | 1923 +11.5 - 


Coincident with high yields per acre, 
there was a further increase in the land de- 
voted to wheat production in 1923-24. Ex- 
clusive of Russia, the total for the world 
was 2194 million acres, 2} million acres 
greater than in the preceding year, and 
232 millions above the 5-year pre-war ay- 
erage.” Including Russia in the comparison, 
there was an increase over 1922-23, but 
a pronounced decrease from the pre-war 
total. 


TABLE 6.—CHANGE IN WHEAT ACREAGE BETWEEN 
1922 anp 1923 


(Million acres) 


Increases Decreases 
British India 2.6 United States 2.6 
Europe 1.3 Australia 20 
Argentina ie 
North Africa 9 
Canada ae 
Total 6.2 Total 3.1 


British India increased her wheat acre- 
age more than any other district, but there 
were also large increases in Europe, North 
Africa, and Argentina. In the United 
States there was a reduction of 24 million 
acres, and in Australia a reduction of half 
amillion acres, while in Canada there was a 
relatively small increase. Table 6 sum- 

1 International Crop Report, January 1924. 

2See Appendix Table I (B). 


3 By “corn,” as employed in WHEAT STUDIES, is 
meant what Europeans call maize. 


marizes the principal changes in acreage 
between 1922 and 1923 in leading produc- 
ing areas. 

More Hard Wheat Available. The qual- 
ity of the supply was for the most part 
excellent. Excepting the United States 
grain, the wheat produced was of high 
quality. As a result of the increase in the 
Canadian and Argentine crops, there was 
also a gain in the ratio of hard and semi- 
hard wheats to soft varieties. Canada led 
with 75 million bushels more hard wheat 
than in the preceding year, and 275 million 
more than before the war. Argentina fur- 
nished a dark wheat of a quality somewhat 
lower than Canada’s, ranking as semi-hard 
and semi-strong, to the extent of 50 mil- 
lion bushels over the 1922-23 crop, and 100 
million over the pre-war average. Similar 
wheat, of only moderately high quality, 
however, from the Danube countries, 
amounted to 40 million more—a total of 
165 million bushels of strong hard wheat 
in excess of the preceding year’s supply. 
Even so, however, the amount available, 
as compared with the pre-war supply, was 
not so large as these figures indicate, since 
a large part of the vanished Russian pro- 
duction had been of this type. 

Wheat Substitutes Also Plentiful. The 
availability and price of other grains which 
may be used as substitutes for wheat are 
also factors of importance in the consid- 
eration of wheat supplies. Substitution of 
one grain for another is usually of minor 
importance in the United States, except as 
a heavy corn crop may divert some low- 
grade wheat from stock-feeding to the ex- 
port market, or vice versa when an excess 
of wheat and a deficiency of corn leads to 
the use of wheat as feed. But in parts of 
Southern Europe and in many subtropical 
countries corn is a staple bread grain; 
while in northern Europe there is exten- 
sive use of rye, the baking qualities of 
which make it an excellent substitute for 
wheat. Similarly, throughout much of the 
Orient, wheat comes into competition with 
rice. Potatoes, because of their starch con- 
tent, also serve, especially in Europe, as a 
substitute for wheat when the latter is in 
short supply or high in price. 

In 1923-24 the large wheat harvest was 
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reinforced by heavy supplies of rye and 
corn.: The rye crop of Europe—the only 
region where it is in direct competition 
with wheat—was about 16 per cent greater 
than the year before, while corn produc- 
tion for the world as a whole was higher 
by about 8 per cent. Not counting Russian 
production, the continent had a crop of 
826 million bushels of rye, decidedly the 
largest crop harvested since the war, most 
of the increase being due to large crops in 
Germany and Poland. In addition, accord- 
ing to fairly reliable estimates, Russia har- 
vested 549 million bushels, a crop, which 
although not quite so large as that of the 
preceding year, permitted an export to 
other sections of Europe of some 42 million 
bushels. Continental Europe, outside of 
Russia, consequently had a supply of rye 
approximately 150 million bushels larger 
than in the preceding year. 

The European corn crop was also large 
—hbetter than any since 1920, when the 
wheat crop was poor. The Danube coun- 
tries, including Hungary, Roumania, Jugo- 
Slavia, and Bulgaria, increased their out- 
put 52 million bushels (chiefly from 
Roumania) or almost 20 per cent above the 
crop of the previous year, while the Italian 
output showed an increase of 12 million 
bushels. In the United States, the other 
most important producing area, there was 
also a good corn harvest, although not a 
record crop. The Argentine corn crop was 
exceptionally large. 

Output of the other two leading substi- 
tute crops—potatoes (in Europe) and rice 
(in Asia)—-was not so plentiful.22 German 
and Polish potato-production was more 
than 20 per cent below the excellent crops 
of the preceding year, and in some other 
countries the decline was even greater. 
Nevertheless, the crops were not much be- 
low average. Statistics of rice-production 
are especially incomplete and imperfect, 
but there appears to have been an appre- 
ciably smaller supply in 1923 than in 1922, 
particularly in India, Indo-China, China, 
and Japan, the leading producing and con- 
suming districts. 

The variations in these crops help some- 


1See Appendix Table II. 
2 Idem. 


what in explaining the variations in wheat- 
consumption in parts of Europe and Asia. 


In short, wheat supplies were exception- 
ally abundant in 1923-24, even compared 
with pre-war standards, because generally 
favorable weather conditions brought un- 
usually high yields per acre. The initial 
carryover was of fair size. Rye and corn 
crops were also good, especially in Europe. 
The potato crop, while generally smaller 
than in 1922-23, was by no means poor, and 
only the rice crops, of the various wheat 
substitutes, was short. Abundant wheat 
supplies were the dominant feature of the 
year 1923-24. 


IV. NOTEWORTHY FEATURES 
OF THE DEMAND 


The demand for wheat may be considered 
from two points of view,—the purposes for 
which wheat is used in every country, and 
the requirements for imports by countries 
which raise less than their own supplies. 
Both deserve careful attention, but it must 
be admitted that on no other phase of the 
wheat situation is it more difficult to reach 
reliable conclusions. 

Use for Seed, Food, and Feed. Wheat is 
required chiefly for three purposes: for 
seed, for manufacture into flour and ali- 
mentary pastes, and for feed. The seed 
requirement varies little from year to year, 
and changes chiefly according to acreage 
planted. Thus it is unrelated to price or to 
the size of the crop except as these may 
affect new plantings. In 1923-24 the 
demand for seed wheat was slightly in- 
creased. In the United States, indeed, it was 
considerably smaller, because of reduced 
plantings. In Europe, however, this demand 
increased, since the planted acreage was 
apparently the largest since the war. 

The demand for manufacture into flour 
and alimentary pastes is usually compara- 
tively stable, but it is affected by several 
factors: the variation in carryover of flour 
from year to year, in all hands; the price of 
flour and bread in comparison with other 
staple foodstuffs such as potatoes, rice, 
cornmeal, rye flour, and sugar; the influ- 
ence of prosperity or depression, each of 
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which occasions substitution of wheat prod- 
ucts for or by other foods, cheaper or 
dearer, or affects the absolute amount of 
food consumption; and trends of national 
preference, occasioned by changing dietary 
habits. 

In 1923-24, the strength of the demand 
for wheat as food was favorably affected, 
except in Germany, by increasing business 
activity and by relatively higher prices for 
competing foods, notably potatoes, rice, 
corn, and sugar; while the universally low 
level of wheat prices tended to increase 
consumption of wheat. Moreover, the grow- 
ing use of wheat in India and the Far East 
instead of rice, and in Italy and South- 
eastern Europe in place of corn, although 
specially stimulated by low wheat prices, 
apparently constitutes a permanent 
strengthening of the demand in _ those 
countries. 

The demand for wheat for feed depends 
largely upon the price of wheat compared 
with more typical feedstuffs, and on the 
amount of livestock requiring feed. The 
amount actually used for feed, however, 
depends more upon the average quality of 
the crop, since low grade or tail wheat is 
commonly suitable only for feed, and the 
proportion of this tail wheat varies greatly 
from year to year. 

Though conclusive evidence is lacking, it 
is safe to affirm that the use of wheat as 
feed was especially large in 1923-24. In 
the United States and in Canada the poor 
quality of part of the domestic wheat was 
an important factor. This was not true 
elsewhere, for in most countries the crop 
was of fair quality or better. But with low 
market-value for wheat, the tendency 
was strong for wheat farmers with live- 
stock, who would otherwise have had to 
buy feed, to use part of their merchantable 
wheat for this purpose. While the amount 
of food wheat thus used for feed is small 
in comparison with the total feedstuffs 
used, the indications are that it accounts for 
much of the enlarged “domestic disappear- 
ance” of wheat, in both North America and 
Europe, in 1923-24. 

In sum, the world’s demand for wheat 
was probably stronger in 1923-24 than in 
other years since the war. It was not, 


however, the intensity of this demand, but 
rather the exceedingly low prices which 
caused the exceptional absorption of wheat, 
through substitution for other foods and 
feeds to a larger extent than in earlier 
post-war years. 

The International Demand. Prices of 
domestic wheat in each country are greatly 
influenced by the quality and quantity of \ 
domestic crops of wheat and other cereals, 
by restrictions on import and export, and © 
by a multitude of other factors. The inter- 
national price of wheat, however, is deter- 
mined by the combined strength of the | 
import demands from deficiency countries | 
and the volume of exportable surpluses 
from exporting areas. Roughly speaking, 
the effective demands of buying countries 
and the merchandisable surpluses of ex- 
porters tend to be equated at the so-called 
Liverpool price.? 

Most important in the group of exporters 
are Canada, the United States, Argentina, 
and Australia, with North Africa (except 
Egypt), British India, the Danube basin, 
and Russia as minor contributors. The 
leading deficiency area lies in Europe,— 
west of Poland, Hungary, and the Balkans, 
and excluding Spain, which is almost self- 
sufficing in wheat; but the Far East is tak- 
ing an increasing amount of wheat, and 
the West Indies and certain South Amer- 
ican countries are of some importance as 
importers. In spite of the recovery and 
the growing importance of the ex-European 
trade, Europe remains the predominant 
factor on the demand side of the inter- 
national market, taking over 80 per cent of 
wheat and flour shipments.’ 

The strength of the European demand for 
imported wheat depends on numerous con- 
ditions, the relative importance of which it 
is not easy to determine. The size of the 
domestic wheat crops is one, the abundance 
and price of wheat substitutes another, 
while the whole group of financial and 
trade factors known as “purchasing power” 
makes an important third. Still other fac- 
tors might be mentioned. The amount 


1This statement requires many qualifications, 
which are reserved for fuller discussion in a later 
issue of WHEAT STUDIES. 

2See Appendix Table VIII for Broomhall’s figures. 
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actually imported depends not merely upon 
the intensity of the demand, but upon the 
international price: with a given strength 
of demand, much more will be imported 
if the price is low than if it is high. The 
variability of the demand, however, must 
not be overemphasized. The demand for 
wheat, as compared with many other com- 
modities, is decidedly inelastic, at least so 
far as the large fraction for food is con- 
cerned.! Europe is certain to import at least 
several hundred million bushels every year. 
The market problem revolves about how 
much more than this minimum she will 
actually take. 

European import requirements cannot 
be accurately forecast by any known 
methods. This is due partly to imperfect 
statistics of crops, and partly to variation 
in invisible carryovers, but much more to 
variations in the utilization of wheat in 
different years. Since breadstuffs are so 
essential an element in the diet, it might 
be expected that in years of small Euro- 
pean crops the volume of imports would be 
increased correspondingly, and similarly 
decreased in years of large crops, so as to 
maintain a fairly uniform supply. Such, 
however, was not the case before the war, 
and it has been even less true since the war. 


TABLE 7.—EUROPEAN WHEAT Crops, IMPORTS AND 
SUPPLIES (EX-RUSSIA), PRE-WAR 
AND Post-WaR* 


(Million bushels) 


Crop year Crops Net imports Supplies 
1909-14 1,348 405 1,749 
1921-22 1,216 518 1,734 
1922-23 1,044 548 1,592 
1923-24 1,260 527 1,787 


* See Appendix Tables I (A) and X. Net imports are com- 
puted by adding the official statistics for countries report- 
ing net imports and subtracting net exports of Danube 
countries. These figures are only rough approximations, 
since crop estimates are far from accurate, import figures 
are imperfect, and pre-war and post-war figures are not 
altogether comparable because of boundary changes. 
Broomhall’s figures of shipments to Europe are consider- 
ably larger than the sum of officially reported net imports. 
See Appendix Table IX. 


This point is illustrated by Table 7, sum- 
marizing European crops (outside Soviet 
Russia), imports, and total supplies during 


1 The demand for wheat as feed, on the other hand, 
is probably quite elastic. 
2 See below, pp. 12-18. 


the past three crop years, compared with 
a 5-year pre-war average. 

The 1922-23 crops were some 170 millions 
less than in the preceding year, imports 
only 30 million bushels more, and supplies 
(neglecting carryover) 142 million bushels 
less. The 1923-24 crop was 216 million 
greater than the preceding year, but the 
imports were only 21 million less, and the 
supplies 195 million more. Comparing 
1923-24 with 1921-22, both years of good 
European crops, an increase in crops was 
accompanied by an increase in imports, 
and supplies were some 53 million bushels 
greater. 

Similar data for leading deficiency areas 
of Europe individually are difficult to se- 
cure, but the evidence supports the same 
conclusion.2 Years of large crops tend to be 
years of large consumption, and years of 
small crops, of low consumption. It cannot 
even be inferred that with a larger crop 
imports will be reduced, or that with a 
smaller crop they will be increased. The 
experience in 1923-24 affords a striking 
example of heavy imports accompanying 
increased crops, and it is conceivable that 
1924—25 may show the opposite,—moderate 
imports with decreased crops. 

The demand from non-European coun- 
tries is even less predictable. The indica- 
tions are, however, that it is comparatively 
elastic, much more responsive to changes 
in prices of wheat and flour than that from 
Europe. During the first two years after 
the war, when world wheat prices were 
high in comparison with other commodi- 
ties, shipments to non-European destina- 
tions were only about 50 million bushels a 
year, as compared with a pre-war 5-year 
average of 82. In the next two years, with 
lower wheat prices, shipments to non- 
European destinations were somewhat 
above the pre-war average; and in 1923-24, 
with still lower prices, they were 80 per 
cent higher (according to Broomhall’s 
figures) than the average in the five pre- 
war years. 

The difficulties experienced by even the 
most expert observers in attempting to esti- 
mate importers’ requirements are illus- 
trated by figures from Broomhall’s Corn 
Trade News, summarized for the past three 
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crop years in Appendix Table VIII. The 
early estimates, of course, are somewhat 
spoiled by the lack of adequate information 
about crops; while the estimates late in the 
crop year, are improved because of known 
shipments in the early months. But esti- 
mates in November and December show 
marked underestimates in 1921, a marked 
overestimate in 1922, and a still more strik- 
ing underestimate in 1923. It is quite evi- 
dent that forecasting importers’ require- 
ments requires further knowledge, a con- 
sideration of more factors, and a better 
technique than have yet been utilized. 


In retrospect, it is clear that the inter- 
national demand for wheat in 1923-24, 
from Europe, from the Orient, and from 
other regions, was greater than had been 
anticipated, and that importers responded 
readily to the low prices. prevailing 
throughout most of the crop year. This was 
due in part to a measure of improvement 
in European economic conditions, to ex- 
ceptional conditions resulting from the 
earthquake in Japan, and to the belated 
harvests of 1924; but in large part also to 
the freer use of wheat for food, feed, or 
both, encouraged by the abundance of sup- 
plies at low prices. 


V. THE SITUATION IN DEFICIENCY 
COUNTRIES 


The world’s principal wheat deficiency 
region lies in Western Europe, with an 
adjoining area in Central Europe. The flow 
of wheat into this low pressure area—to 
use a meteorological metaphor—is the chief 
feature of the international wheat move- 
ment. The region of lowest pressure, where 
domestic production is regularly less than 
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imports, includes Great Britain, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, and Sweden, as well as 
Austria and Greece. Of the countries pro- 
ducing more than they import, the most 
important are France, Germany, Italy, and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

The region described above as that of 
lowest pressure—Great Britain, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands—imports generally more than twice 
as much as the region of higher pressure— 
Italy, France, and Germany, while produc- 
ing only one-fourth as much wheat as the 
latter region. 

In the international market the impor- 
tance of a deficiency country is largely 
dependent upon the quantity imported, not 
upon the amount produced. Table 8 shows 
the quantity imported by the chief defi- 
ciency countries before and since the war. 
The United Kingdom is by all odds the 
greatest single importer of wheat, taking 
roughly 40 per cent of the total European 
imports. The position of most of the other 
countries has been modified by the war and 
its aftermath. In Europe Italy has sup- 
planted Germany as the second largest im- 
porter. Except for 1921-22, when she was 
sixth, France has been third, whereas she 
stood fifth before the war. With the ex- 
ception of 1920-21, Belgium has retained 
fourth place. In the last two years Germany 
has been fifth; and, except for 1921-22, the 
Netherlands sixth. Practically all the coun- 
tries except Germany show marked in- 
creases in imports in 1923-24, as compared 
with 1922-23 and with the pre-war average. 

To present the significant features of 
international demand for wheat it is essen- 
tial to discuss the situation in each of the 
important divisions of the European area, 
and also in the Far East, which is espe- 


TasBLeE 8.—NetT Imports OF PRINCIPAL WHEAT IMPORTERS, PRE-WAR AND PostT-WAR* 


(Million bushels) 


Crop year 

ending United 

July 31 Kingdom France Germany Italy 
1909-14 aly tay 43.6 67.8 53.0 
1920-21 200.1 68.3 59.8 99.4 
1921-22 208.2 7h 69.5 100.5 
1922-23 211.94 45.6 By [e3) iL ear 
1923-24 236.64 53.0 30.9 69.8 


*See Appendix Table X for fuller details. 


a Including Irish Free State. 


Switzerland, 
83 Scandi- Austria and 
navian Czecho- 

Belgium Netherlands Countries Slovakia Japan 
50.2 22.6 17.5 b 4.1 
3202 18.9 10.8 45.8 5.8 
40.5 19.8 13.0 43.8 24.9 
39.5 23.9 22.0 40.3 14.5 
40.3 26.7 Ql! 56.5 80.3 


b Comparable figures not available. 
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cially important in the consideration of 
1923-24, when ex-European imports were 
unprecedentedly large. 

Great Britain. The United Kingdom has 
been aptly characterized as a “nation of 
week-enders” in the production of wheat. 
The metaphor turns on the fact that domes- 
tic production furnishes little over one-fifth 
of the national requirements of wheat, or 
only enough to maintain the population on 
their week-ends. As a consequence of the 
small domestic production and a high per 
capita consumption,’ Great Britain is the 
most important wheat-importing country in 
the world, taking usually from 30 to 40 
per cent of the wheat and flour entering 
into international trade. 

The year 1923-24 in Great Britain was 
characterized by reduced crops, large 
wheat imports, exceptional flour exports, 
and the largest supplies of wheat since the 
war. Table 9 illustrates this recent situa- 
tion, in comparison with the pre-war aver- 
age and other post-war years. 


TABLE 9.—WHEAT SUPPLIES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, PRE-WAR AND Post-WAR 


(Million bushels) 


Crop year Available 
ending July 31 Crop Net imports supplies 
1909-14 59.6 Piha ie 
1920-21 56.8 200.1 256.9 
1921-22 73.8 208.2 282.0 
1922-23 65.2¢ 211.90 277.1 
1923-24 58.54 236.6 295.1 


a Including Irish Free State crops. 

bd Including imports into the Irish Free State of 6.4 mil- 
lion bushels from April 1 to July 31, 1923, and 16.3 million 
bushels for 1923-24, 


British production of wheat, which was 
stimulated during the war years, has tended 
downward since the war. Much wheat 
acreage, plowed up during the war, has 
gone back to grass because, at prevailing 
prices for wheat, its cultivation has been 
unprofitable. Indeed, English farmers have 
latterly suffered from a depression hardly 


_1 According to estimates of the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, the pre-war consumption of 
wheat in the United Kingdom was slightly less than 
6 bushels per capita. 

2See R. R. Enfield, The Agricultural Crisis. (Lon- 
don, 1924). 

3 Nearly half the total exports in recent months 
have gone to the Irish Free State. 


less acute than that experienced by United 
States farmers.? With reduced acreage and 
only moderate yields per acre, the British 
crop of 1923 was slightly under the pre-war 
average. 

Net imports of wheat and flour in 1923- 
24, however, increased by an amount more 
than offsetting the reduction in crop. They 
were by far the largest since the war, and 
25 million bushels higher than in 1922-23. 
Supplies available were 295 million bush- 
els, about 18 million greater than the 
amount in 1922-23 or the pre-war average. 
Even so, British per capita wheat consump- 
tion remains below the pre-war level. If 
this was true at the low wheat prices pre- 
vailing in 1922-24, with business depression 
making for large consumption of cheap 
foods such as bread, the consumption is not 
likely to increase with higher levels of 
wheat prices. The change has taken place 
despite considerable unemployment. It is 
apparently attributable to increased con- 
sumption of meat and to a somewhat 
higher standard of living among large sec- 
tions of the working classes, which permits 
the use of a larger variety of foods. 

Great Britain has long been a leading 
flour importer, but a flour exporter to some 
extent as well. In 1923-24, as shown by 


TaBLE 10.—BritisH FLour TRADE, PRE-WAR AND 
Post-War* 


(Thousand barrels) . 
Year ending 


July 31 Imports Exports Net imports 
1909-14 6,123 930 5,193 
1919-20 7,406 180 7,226 
1920-21 8,127 1579 6,552 
1921-22 8,976 1,416 7,560 
1922-234 7,087 1,508 5,579 
1923-244 6,190 3,239 2,951 

* Sources: International Yearbook of Agricultural Sta- 


tistics and International Crop Report and Agricultural 
Statistics. 

a From April 1, 1923, the data are for Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland only. Since the Irish Free State imports 
British flour, this fact accounts for much of the recent in- 
crease in exports and for part of the reduction in imports. 


Table 10, flour exports increased so greatly 
that the net imports were the smallest for 
many years. In large part this is explained 
by the fact that since April 1, 1923, the 
Irish Free State has been treated as a 
separate trade entity, so that heavy ship- 
ments to southern Ireland,’ formerly inter- 
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nal trade, now count as exports. But it is 
also due in part to the development of the 
British milling industry and to heavier ex- 
ports to Germany and other markets. 

Smaller Countries Resembling Great 
Britain. Several small deficiency countries 
of Northern and Western Europe resemble 
Great Britain in producing less wheat than 
they import. They too show heavily in- 
creased net imports in 1923-24, by far the 
largest since the war, but these countries 
generally, unlike Great Britain, harvested 
larger crops than in 1922-23. Table 11 sum- 
marizes the crops, net imports, and avail- 
able supplies for six of these countries,— 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and the 
three Scandinavian nations. In the aggre- 
gate the 1923-24 supplies were 11 per cent 
higher than in 1922-23, the best previous 
post-war year, and somewhat higher than 
before the war. 


TABLE 11.—WuHeEAT SUPPLIES OF SIx SMALLER 
DEFICIENCY COUNTRIES OF EUROPE, 
PrRE-WAR AND Post-WAR* 


(Million bushels) 


Crop year Available 
ending July 31 Crop Net imports supplies 
1909-14 38.2 107.2 145.4 
1920-21 38.6 74.8 113.4 
1921-22 4 bel! 86.5 137.6 
1922-23 38.4 102.0 140.4 
1923-24 44.3 AES 156.1 


* Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. 


In the case of Belgium, net imports for 
the past three years have averaged about 
40 million bushels as compared with 50 
million before the war, in spite of some 
reduction in domestic crops. The marked 
decrease in wheat consumption in Belgium 
is explained primarily by a higher standard 
of living among the working classes, lead- 
ing to heavier consumption of meat, pota- 
toes, and sugar. The Scandinavian coun- 
tries, on the other hand, show marked in- 
creases in per capita wheat consumption 
since the war, largely at the expense of rye 
consumption. 

Italy. The Italian wheat crop in 1923 
was of record size—nearly 225 million 
bushels, over one-third larger than the crop 
of 1922. If imports had been correspond- 


ingly reduced, the total for 1923-24 would 
have been about 44 million bushels. The 
tendency for consumption to vary with the 
crop, however, is quite marked in Italy. As 
a result increased production seldom re- 
sults in a corresponding decrease in 
imports, or decreased production in an 
equal increase in imports. Early estimates 
of probable imports evidently disregarded 
this fact, for they ranged from 37 to 56 
million bushels.t It soon became clear that 
these estimates were all too low, and in 
January Broomhall increased his estimate 
to 72 million bushels. This was roughly 
equal to the final official figure of net im- 
ports for the year, 70 million bushels, but 
well below the gross imports, which 
amounted to about 78 millions.’ 


TABLE 12.—ITALIAN WHEAT Crops, Ner Imports, 
AND SUPPLIES, PrE-WAR AND Post-WAR 


(Million bushels) 


Crop year Available 


ending July 31 Production Net imports supplies 
1909-14 183.3 53.0 236.3 
1920-21 ile} 99.4 240.7 
1921-22 194.1 100.5 294.6 
1922-23 161.6 ISS 7/ 2171.3 
1923-24 224.8 69.8 294.6 


As shown in Table 12, the Italian wheat 
supplies for domestic consumption were 
nearly 295 million bushels, practically the 
same as in 1921-22 but 17 million bushels 
larger than in 1922-23. The actual varia- 
tion in consumption was probably smaller, 
if account is taken of carryovers and of 
the tendency to overestimate crops in good 
years and to underestimate them in bad 
years. 

In the past three years Italian wheat con- 
sumption has been roughly 22 per cent 
higher than before the war. Much of this 
increase results from a considerable in- 
crease of population (amounting to some 
15 per cent), caused, in its turn, by the 
addition of territory, the reflux of emi- 
grants during the war, the lower rate of 
emigration during and since the war, and 
the natural increase of population. Clearly, 


1 Foreign Crops and Markets, Dec. 12, 1923, p. 484; 
Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, Oct. 30, 1923. 

2Broomhall’s estimate was expressed in round 
numbers, as 9 million quarters. 
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however, there has been a notable increase 
in per capita consumption of both wheat 
and meat at the expense of corn and rice. 
In part this is undoubtedly attributable to 
the good Italian crops and the low level 
of wheat prices in the past three years, 
causes temporary in character. In 1923-24 
the prevalence of industrial prosperity in 
Italy was another factor. But the change is 
also due in part to a trend, strengthened by 
war experiences and favored by present 
national policies, toward a more varied 
diet for the masses. 

The value of wheat in relation to other 
commodities was extremely low in Italy in 
1923-24, probably lower than in any other 
large wheat-producing country except Ger- 
many, particularly in the early months of 
the crop year. This is clearly shown by the 
following monthly index numbers of the 
Milan price of home-grown soft wheat, on 
a 1913 base, reduced by a Milan wholesale 
price index number: 


Aug. 61.3 Dec. 61.6 Apr. 73.0 
Sept. 61.0 Jan. 64.6 May 73.5 
Oct. 61.1 Feb. 67.4 June 74.1 
Nov. 60.5 Mar. 73.2 July 69.8 


Consequently there was considerable agita- 
tion for the reimposition of the import duty 
on wheat, which had been suspended since 
1915. This agitation, however, was unsuc- 
cessful, and the suspension of the duty was 
continued. In January and February, how- 
ever, prices of domestic wheat rose sharply, 
by some 20 per cent, largely, it would seem, 
as a result of a premature approach to ex- 
haustion of domestic supplies. 


1 See also Appendix Table XVIII and above, p. 3. 


2 The official figures for exports during the past 
two years are as follows, in metric tons: 


1922-23 1923-24 


Wheat flour 36,283 135,606 
Semolina 888 2,579 
Wheat pastes 14,950 18,278 

Total 52,121 156,463 


See also Appendix Table XI. 


8“The exportation of semolina and wheat flour 
was limited to 100,000 quintals per month by an order 
approved by the council of ministers on August 6, 
1924.” Commerce Reports, Sept. 15, 1924, p. 684. The 
average monthly export of wheat flour and semolina 
in 1923-24 was 115 thousand quintals, but in several 
months it was much larger. 

4 Effective Sept. 18, 1924. Commerce Reports, Oct. 6, 
1924, p. 53. 


As a result of the large crop and low 
prices in Italy and conditions favorable to 
importing wheat to manufacture for export, 
the flour-milling and alimentary-paste in- 
dustries in Italy prospered greatly in 1923- 
24. Flour exports rose to the record figure 
of 136 thousand tons, nearly double the pre- 
war average and nearly four times the cor- 
responding exports in 1922-23. Exports of 
semolina and wheat pastes also expand- 
ed greatly.2. The economic revival of the 
smaller states of southeastern Europe, and 
improved commercial relations, contrib- 
uted to furnish Italy a large export market 
for her wheat products, in part, however, at 
the expense of Budapest. Table 13, giving 
the destinations of Italian wheat flour ex- 
ports for the past two crop years, indicates 
the general expansion and the heavy move- 
ment, especially to Austria, Switzerland, 
Jugo-Slavia, and Italian dependencies. 


TABLE 13.—DESTINATIONS OF ITALIAN EXPORTS OF 
WuHeEAt Fiour, 1922-24* 


(Metric tons) 


Destination 1922-23 1923-24 
Austria 8,981 39,992 
Czecho-Slovakia = 8=——— uss TRUBY 
Switzerland 3,543 11,680 
Fiume 3,924 2,926 
Jugo-Slavia 8,028 20,331 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica 5,273 19,740 
Greece 2,111 TOME 
Great Britain and Ireland 539 9,938 
Other Countries 3,884 12790 
Total 36,283 135,606 

* Source: Ufficio Centrale di Statistica del Commercio 


Speciale di Importazione e di Esportazione. 


The growth of the Italian export trade in 
wheat flour is not likely to continue in 1924- 
25. The crop of 1924 was distinctly smaller 
than that of 1923, and measures have been 
taken to restrict the exportation of wheat 
flour and semolina.? Furthermore, the im- 
port duty on wheat flour has been reduced 
from 1.50 gold lire to 0.65 gold lire per 
quintal, and on semolina from 3.50 gold 
lire to 1.50 per quintal.4 

France. Before the war France was 
nearly self-sufficing in wheat, importing 
only about 12 per cent of her supplies. 
The reattainment of substantial self-suffi- 
ciency in wheat, with the aid of French 
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colonies in North Africa, is an accepted 
national policy.t By promoting research in 
seed selection, wheat cultivation, milling 
and baking quality, transportation and 
merchandising of grain, by facilitating fer- 
tilizer consumption, by tariff duties on 
wheat, and by extensive propaganda, suc- 
cessive governments have undertaken to 
accelerate the attainment of this ideal.’ 
Nevertheless in 1923-24, after a good wheat 
crop, the net imports, some 53 million 
bushels, were about 16 per cent of the total 
supply. 

French wheat acreage, though it has 
tended upward since the war, is still some 
15 per cent below the pre-war level, despite 
the addition of Alsace-Lorraine acreage. 
This deficiency is due only in small part to 
the devastation of the North of France, for 
the agriculture of that region is pretty well 
restored. It is due more largely to prefer- 
ence for animal husbandry and to the short- 
age and high price of farm labor, resulting 
chiefly from the heavy war casualties, from 
the attractiveness of industrial enployment 
and town life, and from the low level of 
living conditions for rural laborers. The 
low prices of wheat have no doubt been a 
contributing factor. The work of recon- 
struction and the increased industrializa- 
tion of France have been partly at the 
expense of agriculture. Thus, while yields 
per acre since the war have been rather 
above than below pre-war levels, total pro- 
duction has been much below. 

In view of the financial difficulties in- 
volved in importing wheat, the Government 
has taken various measures to restrict 


1 Some enthusiasts, among them a recent minister 
of agriculture, have even advocated making France 
a net exporter of wheat. Provided yields can be eco- 
nomically increased by improved methods of cultiva- 
tion, such a goal is not impossible of attainment; but 
it seems at present a remote possibility. 

2 See the Reports of the Semaine Nationale du Blé. 

3 See especially L. Machafel in Almanach du Blé 
pour 1924 and Joseph Bernin, Rapport ... au Chambre 
des Deputes, No.7331, Douzieme Legislature, 1924, p.67. 

4 Corn Trade News, Aug. 28, 1923. 

5 Unofficial estimates of French wheat crops, by As- 
sociation de la Meunerie, Bulletin des Halles, and M. 
Sicot, show results differing considerably from the 
official figures. The pre-war crops seem to have been 
underestimated. There is some reason to believe that 
net imports in 1923-24 were smaller than those 
shown, because of unrecorded flour exports to occu- 
pied and unoccupied Germany. 


wheat consumption. Thus when the harvest 
of 1922 proved disappointing, the Govern- 
ment established a regulation requiring the 
maximum extraction from wheat of flour 
suitable for baking. The average rate of 
extraction since then has been estimated at 
75 to 80 per cent, as compared with about 
70 per cent in the United States. Moreover, 
the addition of substitute cereals in the 
manufacture of flour was prescribed, and 
by the close of 1922 the addition of 10 per 
cent of rye was made compulsory. On July 
12, 1923, these regulations were extended 
to August 31, 1924, barley and cassava being 
added to the list of possible substitutes and 
the percentage of substitutes reduced from 
10 to 8. Although these regulations’ have 
undoubtedly been enforced but poorly, they 
have unquestionably kept down domestic 
consumption. The “saving” has been liber- 
ally estimated at 25 to 32 million bushels 
for the year 1922-23. For 1923-24 the cor- 
responding figures, not yet available, may 
be higher still, considering that the regula- 
tions were in force throughout the year. 
The turnover tax, which affects wheat at 
various stages between grower or importer 
and consumer, is also charged with some 
influence in restricting consumption. 

The crop of 1923 was admittedly over- 
estimated. The early official estimate was 
291 million bushels. This was reduced in 
June 1924 to 276 million. In August 1923 it 
was Officially asserted that France would 
need no wheat imports except those from 
North Africa. Broomhall estimated that 17 
or 18 million bushels would probably be 
imported during the year for blending pur- 
poses and for milling in bond.‘ In the first 
five months, however, imports exceeded 23 
million bushels, of which only 83 million 
came from North Africa. In January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, imports were somewhat 
checked by the heavy depreciation of the 
franc, despite the reduction in the tariff on 
January 7; but in the last four months of 
the crop year they were again heavy. For 
the whole year, the net imports reached 53 
million bushels, a higher figure than in 
1922-23, when the crop was unquestionably 
smaller. 

Table 14 (p. 16), utilizing official figures 
for crops and net imports,’ shows the avyail- 
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able supplies in recent years as compared 
with the pre-war average. Disregarding 
carryovers, which account for part of the 
variations shown, it appears that French 
gross consumption in the past year has been 
about 9 per cent below the pre-war level, 
for a population of about the same size. 


TABLE 14.—FRENCH WHEAT Crops, NET IMpoRTS, 
AND SUPPLIES, PRE-WAR AND Post-WAR 


(Million bushels) 


Crop year Available 
ending July 31 Production Net imports supplies 
1909-14 317.6 43.6 361.2 
1920-21 236.9 68.3 305.2 
1921-22 323.5 17.1 340.6 
1922-23 243.3 45.6 288.9 
1923-24 275.6 53.0 328.6 


In France, as in Belgium, the reduction in 
per capita wheat consumption is due in 
part to an improvement in the diet of the 
masses, accompanying an increase in the 
standard of living. In view of policies 
tending to restrict domestic consumption, 
it is unlikely that imports in the coming 
years will be made to the extent necessary 
to restore gross consumption to the pre-war 
level. This restoration, if it comes, is likely 
to await the increase of acreage and domes- 
tic crops. 

Germany. Germany stands apart from 
the other large countries of western Europe 
on account of the prominence of rye and 
potatoes in the national dietary. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Eltzbacher Com- 
mission, over 45 per cent of the calories 
in the pre-war German diet was supplied 
by rye, wheat, and potatoes; and of the 
amount thus supplied, rye contributed 40 
per cent, wheat 35 per cent, and potatoes 
25 per cent. The consumption of wheat was 
heaviest in the cities, that of rye and pota- 
toes heaviest in the country districts. Since 
only 25 or 30 per cent of the potato crop 
was customarily used for food in an aver- 
age year, additional substitution of pota- 
toes for bread grains in a particular year 
was a ready adaptation. There was more 
feeding of bread grains to domesticated 
animals in Germany than in the other large 
European countries; normally, 10 per cent 
of the wheat and 25 per cent of the rye, 
after subtraction of seed, was thus utilized. 


Prior to 1914 Germany was second only 
to Great Britain in the magnitude of im- 
ports of wheat. Since the war, however, 
German imports have been less prominent. 
In 1920-21, with a wheat crop estimated at 
82 million bushels—only a little more 
than half as large as the average pre-war 
crop, Germany was the third largest im- 
porter. In 1921-22, when the crop had im- 
proved by 25 million bushels, she fell to 
fourth place. In 1922-23 the crop was of- 
ficially estimated at only 72 million bushels, 
and a considerable increase in German im- 
ports was anticipated. Instead, imports 
declined until Germany stood fifth among 
importing countries. 

It is generally admitted that German con- 
sumption of wheat and other bread grains 
was notably reduced in 1922-23. In the fall 
of 1923 Broomhall fairly described the Ger- 
man wheat and rye situation in the follow- 
ing words: 


In 1921-22 the quantity of these bread-cereals 
used for all purposes amounted to 53.7 million 
quarters, whereas in the following season it 
dropped to 43. Part of this difference may be due 
to underestimation of the 1922 crops and varia- 
tions in end-of-season stocks, but it is evident 
that there has been a tendency towards reduced 
consumption, owing to the financial difficulty of 
importing foreign grain. With much better pro- 
duction this year, it remains to be seen whether 
consumption will be increased or whether the 
country will continue on short rations and so 
make itself practically independent of foreign 
supplies. 


With the accelerating depreciation of the 
mark during August, September, and Octo- 
ber, 1923, farmers and other holders of 
grain refused to sell. As a result consump- 
tion for the nation as a whole declined, and 
the food situation in the cities became 
acute. This condition was not materially 
relieved by the announcement of the Min- 
istry of Food in August 1923 that bread 
grains sufficient to last until October were 
in the possession of the Government.? 
Widespread unemployment and low wages 
considerably reduced the purchasing power 
of the industrial population. The situation 


1 Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, Sept. 17, 1923. 
2Ibid., Aug. 14, 1923. These holdings are said to 
have amounted to 920,000 tons as of August 45571923; 
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continued to be so grave that in December 
the German Government requested the per- 
mission of the Reparation Commission to 
borrow 70 million dollars, which American 
interests were willing to lend if priority 
over reparations were given. The credits 
thus secured were to be used in financing 
imports of foodstuffs, on the assumption 
that the food crisis was the result of in- 
ability to secure supplies from abroad. 
While the crisis was developing and the 
request was being considered, the renten- 
mark currency became established, and be- 
fore final action on the request was taken 
by the Commission, this phase of the crisis 
had largely disappeared.t| With improve- 
ment in the currency, domestic grain ap- 
peared on the market in surprising 
amounts. During the winter and spring, 
unemployment declined, wheat prices fell, 
and it is safe to assume that at length a 
considerable increase occurred in the con- 
sumption of bread grains. 

In the first half of the crop year German 
imports of wheat averaged about 2 million 
bushels a month, according to the official 
figures. In the last half of the year the 
monthly average was about 3 million 
bushels. Imports of wheat and rye flour in- 
creased relative to imports of wheat and 
rye as grain. 

In order to compare the post-war bread 
grain consumption with that of the pre-war 
period, it is necessary to apply a correction 
to the pre-war crop estimates. It has been 
officially recognized in Germany that the 
reported pre-war estimates of wheat and 
rye were exaggerated and post-war esti- 
mates set too low. Accepting corrections 
computed by Dr. Kurt Ritter,? Table 15 


1J. S. Davis, “Economic and Financial Progress in 
Europe, 1923-24,” Review of Economic Statistics, July 
1924, p. 210. 

2“Die Landwirtschaftstatistik und die Landwirt- 


schaft,” in Deutsche Tageszeitung, Jan. 12, 1924. 
Wueat, Rye, AND SPELT (million bushels) 

Official Ritter’s Percentage 
Year estimates estimates error 
1911 563 507 5 lea 
1912 601 496 421.1 
1913 636 541 eet 7.6 
1920 272 340 —20.0 
1921 365 420 —13.0 
1922 268 309 —13.0 
1923 373 411 —9.1 


shows a comparison of bread grain sup- 
plies in pre-war and post-war years ending 
July 31, combining net imports with crops. 


TABLE 15.—GERMAN BrEAD GRAIN SUPPLIES, 
1911-14, 1920-24 


(Million pounds) 


Pounds 
Crop Year Wheat Rye Total per capita 
1911-12 11,606 20,071 31,677 481 
1912-13 12,105 19,146 31,251 470 
1913-14 12,764 21,000 33,764 501 
1920-21 9,776 14,922 24,698 408 
1921-22 11,607 17,580 29,187 476 
1922-23 7,199 15,676 22,875 369 
1923-24 8,772 17,418 26,190 417 


There is reason to believe that the figures 
for imports err in the direction of under- 
statement, particularly those for 1921-22 
and 1922-23. The import figures do not in- 
clude the occupied areas or the Saar; and 
the Ruhr occupation, extending from Jan- 
uary 1923 to September 1924, greatly in- 
creased the population in occupied zones. 
This territory is of considerable importance 
for both milling and consumption. Usually 
the major portion of German bread grain 
imports enter through the Western proy- 
inces. It is impossible to obtain any precise 
estimate of the quantity of wheat that en- 
tered Germany through the occupied terri- 
tory. A comparison of the German official 
figures of imports of wheat flour from the 
Netherlands with the Dutch figures of ex- 
ports to Germany, indicates that this move- 
ment must have been considerable. The 
Dutch records of wheat flour exports to 
Germany for the first eleven months of 
the crop year show 415 thousand barrels 
(equivalent to nearly 2 million bushels of 
wheat) more than the German records of 
imports from the Netherlands. If the fig- 
ures for both wheat and wheat flour from 
all other sources could be compared in the 
same way, an appreciably higher estimate 
of domestic disappearance would undoubt- 
edly be secured. The figures for supply 
are, therefore, minimal figures. 

There is evidence that in Germany less 
than the normal amount of wheat and rye 
has been fed to domesticated animals; also 
that the extraction in milling has been 
higher than in pre-war days. This would 
mean that the flour supply has been larger 
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than would be indicated by the supply of 
bread grains. How much larger, however, 
it is impossible to suggest. The figures 
clearly indicate that the bread-grain sup- 
ply of the country during the past year was 
below the normal per capita level. To what 
extent this was borne by the human popu- 
lation and to what extent by domesticated 
animals, is not determinable. 

If these data are trustworthy, we must 
conclude that wheat consumption was 
lower in 1923-24 than in 1920-21 and 1921- 
22, but considerably higher than in 1922-23; 
and that rye consumption was lower in 
1923-24 than in 1921-22, but considerably 
higher than in 1920-21 and 1922-23. The 
total bread grain supply was highest in 
1921-22, followed by 1923-24, then 1920-21, 
with 1922-23 notably the lowest. The figure 
for 1922-23 would seem to be fictitiously 
low, for reasons affecting wheat rather 
than rye. 

In view of the price situation in 1923-24 
it is surprising that German consumption 
of wheat was not larger. When wheat 
prices are corrected for the general price 
level, their values, on a percentage basis, 
for the last three crop years are 105, 100, 
and 64.1 With similarly low wheat values, 
other continental countries imported much 
more heavily. A comparison of wheat and 
rye prices is also informing. For equal 
quantities of the two cereals, rye cost 76, 
77, and 84 per cent of the price of wheat in 
the three crop years ending with 1923-24. 
In other words wheat was relatively 
cheaper, in terms of rye, in 1923-24 than in 
the two preceding crop years. That Ger- 
many has imported wheat when cheaper 
rye was equally available is an illustration 
of the power of taste over price. That im- 
ports were not larger seems, for the most 
part, to have been a result of the extremely 
unfortunate financial conditions in the first 


1 See above, Table 2. 

2 Broomhall gives total movement as 775 million 
bushels. Official figures indicate that it was nearer 
800. Broomhall estimates European imports at 626; 
official figures show net European imports of about 
527. Since Broomhall’s chief sources are the export- 
ing ports it may be assumed that some diversion to 
ex-European destinations occurred without being re- 
flected in his estimates. His figures include ship- 
ments from the Danube area and do not take account 
of exports of European flour to ex-European markets. 


few months of the crop year, which affected 
both imports and consumption, and of the 
low income of the masses of the population 
in the year as a whole. 

The potato crop of 1923 was of fair size, 
considerably above the average of the post- 
war years, though much below the huge 
crop of 1922. The marketing of the crop, 
however, suffered from the disorganization 
of transport, occasioned by the occupation 
of the Ruhr. Nevertheless, the supply of 
potatoes was sufficiently large to make 
them available as a substitute for bread 
grains to a greater extent than was the case 
in 1920-21 and 1921-22, though less than in 
1922-23. Table 16 presents the figures for 
apparent supplies of wheat, total bread 
grains, and potatoes during the past three 
seasons. Obviously, the adaptation lay in 
the supply of potatoes. 


TABLE 16.—GERMAN SUPPLIES OF WHEAT, BREAD 
GRAINS, AND PotaToEs, 1921-24 


(Million metric tons) 


Crop year Wheat Bread grain Potatoes 
nO De 22, 5.3 1322 26.2 
1922-23 Bea: 10.4 40.7 
1923-24 4.0 11.9 30.4 


China and Japan. One of the most strik- 
ing features of the year 1923-24 was the 
extraordinary purchasing of wheat and 
flour by ex-European countries. Although 
this broad fact is unmistakable, it is im- 
possible to give it quantitative expression. 
The diversity of opinion regarding the total 
of ex-European imports becomes quite evi- 
dent upon an examination of the statistics 
of movement. Broomhall estimates ex- 
European takings at 149 million bushels, 
Sir James Wilson at 192. Compilations 
from official figures indicate ex-European 
takings of from. 225 to 250 million bushels.” 

Despite these differences as to the 
amount purchased by ex-European import- 
ers, there is unanimity on the conclusion 
that it surpassed all preceding records. 
Broomhall and Sir James Wilson agree that 
it was about 56 million bushels greater 
than in 1922-23. Broomhall considers it 67 
million bushels above the average from 
1909-10 to 1913-14. 

Part of this ex-European movement of 
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wheat and flour consists of small quanti- 
ties sent to widely scattered markets; but 
the most important current is that which 
flows to the second greatest low-pressure 
area, China and Japan. Japan alone im- 
ported 80 million bushels of wheat and 
flour in 1923-24, more than twice as much 
as her domestic production, as compared 
with 14$ millions in 1922-23, and with 
slightly over 4 millions, on the average, in 
the five years before the war. The imports 
of China are not definitely known. It may 
safely be assumed, however, that these two 
Oriental countries were the recipients of 
fully half of the ex-European shipments. 

This increase in Oriental imports was 
especially important to Australia and the 
Pacific coasts of the United States and Can- 
ada. Combined with the unusually large 
surplus in the Pacific Northwest and the 
relatively small surplus east of the Rocky 
Mountains, this resulted in a considerable 
increase in the proportion of United States 
exports that found an outlet through the 
Pacific ports.? 

These unusually heavy purchases by ex- 
European countries were not anticipated 
at the beginning of the crop-year 1923-24. 
During the year Broomhall increased his 
estimates of ex-European imports from 100 
million bushels to 148 million bushels, 
while Sir James Wilson increased his from 
152 million bushels to 192 million bushels. 

The large importations by Oriental coun- 
tries may be explained in part by the grow- 
ing demand for wheat in China and Japan. 


1 As shown by the following tabulation of United 
States wheat and flour exports by customs districts, 
in percentages of each year’s total. From Foreign 
Crops and Markets, Aug. 6, 1924. 


District 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Canadian and Lake Ports 3.4 11.4 14.7 ee 
Atlantic Coast Ports 36.7 28.7 38.3 26.3 
Gulf Coast Ports 47.9 36.9 28.7 19.9 


Mexican Border Ports 3 As 5 1.6 
Pacific Coast Ports alley) 22.5 17.8 40.5 


2 Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, Oct. 2, 1924. Im- 
ports were especially heavy in February and March. 

3 Cf. A. Berglund, “The Wheat Situation in Wash- 
ington,” Political Science Quarterly, September 1909, 
XXIV, 489; John B. Watkins, The Development of 
the Export Market for Wheat and Flour of the Pacific 
Northwest, MS. Thesis, University of Chicago, August 
1924, p. 89. 

4 Corn Trade News, May 30, 1924, Aug. 6, 1924. Im- 
ports in May and June were only about 13 million 
bushels. 


The immediate causes of the increase, how- 
ever, are to be found in crop conditions and 
the price situation. In 1923 China experi- 
enced her third successive crop failure,— 
two years of drought and one of floods. 
It is impossible to secure any quantitative 
expression of the extent of these disasters, 
since opinions as to the average production 
in China vary from 200 to 600 million bush- 
els. Practically all authorities agree, how- 
ever, that the Chinese wheat crop in 1923 
was decidedly below normal. 

In Japan the production was not much 
below normal; but there was little prospect 
of the usual imports from Manchuria be- 
cause of the poor crops there, and rice sup- 
plies, in Japan and her foreign sources of 
supply, were smaller than usual. In the fall 
of 1923 the import duty of about 22 cents 
per bushel was suspended until March 31, 
1924,? in consequence of conditions occa- 
sioned by the earthquake of September 1. 

The low level of wheat prices in 1923-24 
was clearly responsible for much of the in- 
creased purchases of wheat and flour by 
buyers in China and Japan. The tendency 
of Oriental imports to increase with low 
prices has often been noticed.* This ten- 
dency is perhaps accentuated by the fact 
that the Oriental is by temperament a gam- 
bler. When the price seems low, importers 
purchase with little regard to current needs. 
The result is a buying orgy such as Ameri- 
can Pacific Coast markets experienced in 
the fall of 1923. The natural result was an 
excessive accumulation of stocks in the Ori- 
ental market. This condition became acute 
in May 1924, and was accompanied not only 
by a slackened demand, but by efforts to 
cancel orders. In the late summer of 1924 
it was reported that stocks had piled up 
in Oriental markets until it was possible to 
purchase wheat cheaper in Shanghai than 
in America.* Consequently, the prospect is 
that, despite poor harvests in 1924, Oriental 
imports of wheat in the coming crop year 
will be very much less than in 1923-24, par- 
ticularly at current prices. 


In short, almost every European country 
except Germany imported wheat heavily 
in 1923-24, in spite of large crops, so that 
in most deficiency countries wheat supplies 
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were by far the largest since the war, while 
the Oriental countries absorbed unexpected 
amounts, of which a considerable part was 
carried over into the new year. As com- 
pared with pre-war days, per capita sup- 
plies were appreciably smaller in Great 
Britain, Belgium, and France, because of 
changes in dietary habits, supplemented in 
France by public measures to restrict con- 
sumption, while in Germany an even great- 
er reduction in per capita supplies was 
brought about by peculiarly unfavorable 
economic conditions. In Norway, Sweden, 
Italy, and Japan, on the other hand, per 
capita supplies were larger than before the 
war, because of other changes in dietary 
habits. The major factor making for large 
imports in 1923-24 was the availability of 
abundant supplies at low prices. 


VI. DEVELOPMENTS IN SURPLUS- 
PRODUCINIG COUNTRIES 


The wheat requirements of the deficiency 
countries, beyond their domestic crops, are 
met largely by exports from overseas 
sources, notably the United States, Can- 
ada, Argentina, and Australia. Secondary 
sources of international wheat supplies are 
Russia, the countries of the lower Danube 
basin, North Africa, and British India; all 
of these except North Africa were far less 
important in 1923-24, notwithstanding good 
crops, than before the war. Wheat imports 
are supplemented, to a degree more or less 
important, by rye exports from North 
America and normally, as in pre-war years 
and in 1923-24, from Russia. 

The relative importance of the exporting 
countries is indicated by Table 17, showing 
net exports of leading exporters before and 
since the war. The impressive features are 
the predominating importance of the four 
major sources of supply, the rise of Can- 
ada, Argentina, and Australia as wheat ex- 
porters, the declining importance of the 
United States since 1918-20, and the reap- 
pearance of exports from Russia, the Dan- 
ube area, and British India, now as minor 
exporters. 

In the United States, where exports reg- 
ularly are far less than domestic consump- 
tion, and where the exports of 1923-24, 


TasBLE 17..Ner Exports oF WHEAT (INCLUDING 
Fiour) By LEADING ExporTEeRS, PRE-WAR AND 
Post-War YEARS ENDING JULY 31 * 


(Million bushels) 


Country 1909-14 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
United States 110 251 200 11237/ 
Canada 96 187 281 348 
Argentina 85 118 139 172 
Australia 55 Tas 50 86 
British India 50 (14)¢@ 29 20 
Russiad 165 (5)4 2 23 
Danube basin 109° 21 8¢ 25¢ 
Algeriaand Tunis 43 5s 3 10 

Total 675 679 712 811 


* See Appendix Table X. 

a Net imports. 

b Excluding Serbia. 

c Excluding Bulgaria. 

d Figures for Russia from Foreign Crops and Markets. 


while of large absolute importance, were 
relatively small, the situation was peculiar 
in several respects and is reserved for dis- 
cussion in the next subsequent section. In 
this section the significant developments in 
other surplus-producing countries can be 
summarized, with particular reference to 
the export situation. 

Canada. The Canadian crop of 1923 was 
the largest ever harvested, with a total pro- 
duction of 474 million bushels, compared 
with 400 million bushels in 1922 and an 
average of 236 million bushels for the five 
years 1917-21. The population of Canada 
is relatively small; consequently the 
amount of wheat used in Canada for hu- 
man consumption, though large per head 
of population, is only a small part of the 
crop. Since the wheat belt is in the main 
a one-crop region, with little diversified 
farming, particularly in the newer areas 
of the North and West, feeding is not a 
practicable outlet for any large portion of 
the surplus. Moreover, farmers find it nec- 
essary to turn the wheat into money, since 
in much of the wheat-growing area it is 
the only source of money income. As a re- 
sult, the great bulk of the Canadian crop 
must be marketed abroad, and in 1923 the 
exceptional size of the crop created a huge 
export problem. 

The season of 1923 was late, and the de- 
lay in harvesting, complicated by a strike 
affecting transportation, postponed the 
shipment of a considerable portion of the 
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crop until navigation on the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River had opened in 
the spring, when Canadian wheat encoun- 
tered the competition of the new crop of the 
Southern Hemisphere. Moreover, the crop, 
though of high protein-content, was below 
average in weight per bushel. 

In spite of these internal difficulties, and 
the generally heavy production throughout 
the world, the predominating feature of the 
year in Canada was the immense export, 
the total movement being the greatest ever 
reported by a single nation. The high mill- 
ing quality of Canadian hard spring wheat, 
which makes up the bulk of the crop, had 
brought it into general favor throughout 
the world, thus greatly simplifying the mar- 
keting of the increased 1923 supply. Not 
only has the wheat been in great demand 
abroad, but flour-milling for export has 
also increased rapidly, the shipments from 
Canada having very nearly doubled be- 
tween the crop years 1920-21 and 1923-24. 
While the use of wheat for feed was high, 
though not as high as in 1922-23, when it 
slightly exceeded domestic food consump- 
tion, a tabulation of the disposition of the 
crop for the last four years shows that the 
increase in the crop of 1923 over that of 
1922 was largely taken care of by increased 
exports.’ 

The supply of grain retained within the 
country was only slightly larger than in 
1922-23. When the stocks remaining on 
August 31, 1924, are deducted it is apparent 


1 The average weight per bushel, a partial index of 
quality, was low in 1923, as the following figures 
show: 


1913-22 average 59.28 lbs. 

1922 ce 60.24 “ 

1923 Si 58.80 “ 
Monthiy Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, January 
1924, p. 29. 


2 See Appendix Table VII (B) for greater detail. 

3 Farm values compare as follows: 1922—$339,419,- 
000; 1923—$316,934,700. Monthly Bulletin of Agricul- 
tural Statistics, January 1924, p. 4. 

4Farmers in Manitoba, where the yield was not 
heavy, lost considerably. Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics, January 1924, pp. 19-24; June 
1924, p. 184. 


Cost of production 


Production After Aftersummer Average 

Province mil. bus. stubble fallow farm price 
Manitoba 32.8 $1.00 $1.04 $0.67 
Saskatchewan 252.6 0.75 0.73 0.65 
Alberta 166.8 0.63 0.62 0.65 
Prairie Provs. 452.3 0.72 0.71 0.66 


that the disappearance of wheat and flour 
within the country was smaller during 
1923-24 than in the preceding season, in 
spite of the increased size of the crop, and 
more nearly approached the quantity used 
for consumption in 1920-21 and 1921-22, 
when the crops were much smaller. It is 
evident that, even under somewhat unfay- 
orable conditions during the past year, the 
marketing facilities of Canada were ad- 


TABLE 18.—CANADIAN WHEAT SUPPLIES AND THEIR 
DISPOSITION, Crop YEARS ENDING 
Avueust 31, 1920-24 


(Million bushels) 


1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 

Available supplies 273.6 309.0 416.2 483.5 
Exports, wheat 

and flour UO fecal O41 Ope aoee 

Domestic use 98.6 OSG 12 7e8e LSS 

Stocks, August 31 Tes, 16.0 8.9 26.5 


justed to the handling of larger crops than 
Canada formerly produced. The develop- 
ment of terminal and shipping facilities at 
the port of Vancouver, through which grain 
can be shipped from the western provinces 
the year round, has proceeded apace. A 
considerable portion of the 1923 crop was 
shipped out in the spring, despite the com- 
petition of large crops in the Southern 
Hemisphere. These achievements have an 
important bearing upon the distribution of 
future large crops in Canada. 

The total value of the Canadian crop of 
1923 was less than that of 1922,? notwith- 
standing its increased size. In Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, the largest producing 
areas, on the other hand, the crop was not 
altogether unremunerative, because high 
yields per acre reduced costs per bushel. 
This is indicated by a comparison of farm 
prices with costs of production per bushel 
for the crop of 1923 in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, furnished in a study made by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. On this 
showing, Alberta farmers slightly more 
than covered their total costs, while Saskat- 
chewan farmers covered all but part of 
their land charges. It must be pointed out 
that these figures are averages of returns 
from individual crop correspondents, and 
that the costs of many farmers may be 
more and those of other farmers less than 
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the averages. Naturally, also, the price re- 
ceived by farmers depended greatly upon 
the time when the crop was sold, as an 
examination of wheat prices at Winnipeg 
will show.t Nevertheless, the comparison 
suggests that the new lands in the western 
Prairie Provinces can raise wheat profit- 
ably under all but extremely unfavorable 
conditions of the world market.’ 

The carryover on September 1, 1924, was 
unusually large, partly because of the dif- 
ficulty of marketing the large crop, but 
more because of unfavorable reports dur- 
ing the summer of 1924 concerning the new 
crop. The stocks were accumulated in 
elevators and mills, in the main, although 
the amount left in farmers’ hands increased 
to some extent.*? The new crop is at present 
estimated at only 272 million bushels,* 
which makes the large carryover of some 
significance in the Canadian supply for 
1924-25. 

Argentina. The wheat crop of the South- 
ern Hemisphere is harvested in December 
and January. As a result, the old crop is 
still drawn upon for consumption and ex- 
port during the fall months. During the 
early part of the crop year 1923-24, exports 
were large because of favorable reports of 
the new crops. These reports were influ- 
enced not only by favorable weather, but 
also by the fact that the acreage planted to 
wheat was more than a million acres great- 
er than in the preceding year, an expansion 
due largely to poor conditions in the cattle 
industry. As a result of active exporting, by 
the first of January 1924 the stock of wheat 
on hand in Argentina was nearly exhausted. 

The new crop turned out as well as had 
been expected. The estimate in January 
was 259 million bushels, later reduced by 
12 million bushels. Domestic consumption 
was approximately the same as in the pre- 
ceding year, since the population of Argen- 


1See Appendix Table XVII. 

2 Unfortunately the technique of farm cost of pro- 
duction studies is still too imperfect to afford a thor- 
oughly safe basis for such statements. 

3 See Appendix Table XVI. 

4 November 1 official estimate. 

5 See also Appendix Table VII (C). 

6 See Appendix Table XI (A). 

7 This was due not to new legislation, but to the 
operation of the existing law which provides a sliding 
scale of export duties. 


tina is small and the export market is the 
primary outlet for their wheat crops. Feed- 
ing of wheat was moderate, particularly 
since the corn crop was large. As a result, 
exports during the spring of 1924 were very 
heavy, so that the shipments from January 
through July reached nearly 140 million 
bushels, practically as much as the total 
exports in the preceding year. A summary 
of Argentine wheat supplies and their dis- 
position in the past three years is shown 
in Table 19: 


TABLE 19.—ARGENTINE WHEAT SUPPLIES AND 
Tuerr Disposirion, Crop YEARS ENDING 


DECEMBER 31, 1922-24 
(Million bushels) 


1922 1923 1924 
Available supplies 220.4 206.5 247.6 
Exports Tay 5 140.2 139.0¢ 
Domestic use 64.2 Oda 65.6 
Stocks, Dec. 31 10.7 0.6 Pe. 


a Exports of first seven months. 


The outward movement consisted mainly 
of wheat, although flour exports were 
greater than for several years past. Ex- 
ports were somewhat facilitated by the re- 
duction of the export duty by approximate- 
ly 2 cents per bushel in February, and by 
its removal, in April, for the remainder of 
the crop year 1923-24." The cost of produc- 
ing wheat in Argentina is probably lower 
than in any other exporting country be- 
cause of low labor costs and the low value 
of land. There is reason to believe that, 
despite low wheat prices, profits were real- 
ized to a greater extent than in any other 
wheat-exporting nation, as a result of the 
large crop and the low cost of production. 

Australia. Weather conditions were not 
favorable during the fall of 1923 in Austra- 
lia, and it was expected the harvest would 
be no greater than in 1922-23. Early in No- 
vember, however, there was rain through- 
out most of the country, and crop prospects 
improved greatly. The harvest turned out 
to be considerably larger than in the pre- 
ceding year, although not a bumper crop. 
Exports were not large during the fall, be- 
cause of the prospect of a short crop, and 
when receipts of new wheat began to come 
in the stock on hand was large. 

Domestic consumption of wheat and 
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flour in Australia has increased in late 
years but is still small in comparison with 
the crop. Requirements for seed and feed 
have not increased to any large extent, and 
the total supply from the harvest of Jan- 
uary 1924 destined for home use was not 
much greater than in the previous year. 


TABLE 20.—AUSTRALIAN WHEAT SUPPLIES AND 
THEIR DISPOSITION, Crop YEARS 
ENpbING Dec. 31, 1922-24 
(Million bushels) 
1922 


1923 1924 


Available supplies 136.1 RSs 135.5 
Exports 84.5 62.2 64.54 
Domestic use 45.6 43.1 43.9 
Stocks, Dec. 31 6.0 10.0 ns 


a First seven months. 


Accordingly, the carryover plus the sup- 
ply from the new crop made a large ex- 
portable surplus, which was shipped out 
rapidly in the spring. While autumn esti- 
mates of exports during 1923-24 were from 
‘56 to 64 million bushels, actual shipments 
for the year were 86 million bushels, not- 
withstanding the light export during the 
fall months. Shipping was relatively easy 
to secure, and the Orient afforded an adja- 
cent market for large quantities of both 
wheat and flour, The flour exports alone 
exceeded 5 million barrels, 30 per cent 
larger than in 1922-23, and nearly three 
times the pre-war average.’ 

The Danube Basin. The countries of the 
lower Danube basin—Hungary, Rouma- 
nia, Bulgaria, and Jugo-Slavia—had good 
crops in 1923-24, and had the largest ex- 
ports of wheat and flour since the war. 
Table 21 shows that the production of these 
four countries was nearly 40 million bush- 
els greater than in 1922 and that exports 
were also much greater, increasing from 
8 million bushels in 1922-23 to nearly 25 
million bushels in 1923-24, and exceeding 
the 1921-22 exports of 21 million bushels. 
Both production and exports, however, 
were small as compared with pre-war 
years. 

The domestic utilization of wheat in 


1 Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, Aug. 14, Oct. 16, 
and Dec. 4, 1923. 
2See Appendix Table XI (A). 


TABLE 21.—WuHEAT ProDUCTION AND EXPoRTS OF 
COUNTRIES IN THE DANUBE BasIN, 1922-24 


(Million bushels) 


1922-23 1923-24 
Production Exports Production Exports 
Roumania 92.0 1.6 101.0 20 
Bulgaria Sie a 36.2 a 
Hungary 54.7 Die 67.7 16.8 
Jugo-Slavia 44.5 1.0 61.1 5.2 
Total 228.9 7.80 266.0 24.50 


a Figures not available. b Excluding Bulgaria. 
these nations was more than 20 million 
bushels greater than in the preceding year. 
This was to be expected in view of the in- 
crease in crops. Another important factor 
was that currency fluctations made the 
peasants reluctant to sell their grain except 
as it was necessary to meet financial obli- 
gations. Governmental restrictions of wheat 
exports, coupled with the fluctuations in 
the currencies and exchange rates, made 
wheat-trading a hazardous and speculative 
undertaking throughout much of the year, 
with the result that exports from these na- 
tions were curtailed to some extent. 

Exports of wheat and flour from Ruma- 
nia were prohibited throughout the early 
fall, and the prohibition was replaced in 
November by a very high export tax. 
Transportation was slow and uncertain; 
and the Danube was frozen over for a 
longer period than usual, greatly hindering 
the export during the winter months. The 
largest shipments were made by rail to 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. Later in the 
crop year the duties were lowered some- 
what, when it was seen that the grain on 
hand was more than sufficient to last until 
the new harvest. 

A somewhat similar situation prevailed 
in Hungary, although there exports were 
much larger. The Government kept close 
control of the wheat and flour trade during 
the fall, and numerous restrictions made 
business slow. In January the millers suc- 
ceeded in raising a loan of £750,000 for the 
government, chiefly in London, and in re- 
turn the decrees hindering export were 
withdrawn. Prices of wheat remained high, 
however, because of the refusal of the peas- 
ants to sell their wheat except as necessity 
arose, and the position of millers became 
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even more difficult when in March the 
Czecho-Slovakian government prohibited 
further import of Hungarian flour, as the 
quota of flour imports from Hungary which 
they had fixed upon had been filled.t| In 
spite of this, export conditions gradually 
improved, and in May the export duties on 
flour were abolished and the wheat export 
tax was reduced to 5 per cent. The differ- 
ential in favor of flour was due to the de- 
sire of the government to protect the mill- 
ing industry, which has been severely in- 
jured by territorial changes affecting both 
the securing of grain and the export of 
flour, so that the capacity of the mills with- 
in the country is several times the quantity 
required for domestic consumption. 

The crops of Jugo-Slavia were large, but 
exports were not as great as anticipated. 
The difficulty of securing supplies from the 
farmers at a price low enough to make 
profitable sales in the international market, 
and Italian competition in the flour trade 
in Adriatic ports, were the principal causes 
for the small export. Bulgarian exports 
were restricted by a high duty, although 
this was reduced between December and 
April, during which time practically all the 
surplus grain was exported. 

The wheat industry of the lower Danube 
area continues to suffer from the results 
of the war and post-war changes. The 
growing and the marketing of wheat are 
less efficient than previously, largely be- 
cause of the subdivision of large holdings. 
The large landowner tended to exploit 
labor and tenants in order to secure export- 
able grain. The small peasant endeavors, 
through diversification, to approximate a 
self-sufficient household. The standard of 
living has risen, which means relatively less 
export. Finally, the quality of wheat seems 
to have deteriorated during the war, and 
this has continued in the direction of lower 
protein-content and decreased hardness. 


1 Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, March 11, 1924. 

2 Tbid., August 19, 1924. 

3 The official estimates for 1923, on the 1911-15 
base, are as follows: rye, 83.4 per cent; winter wheat, 
64.4; spring wheat, 33.2; oats, 55.7; barley, 50; buck- 
wheat, 134.8; millet, 155; corn, 184.4. Commerce Re- 
ports, May 26, 1924, p. 546. 

4Foreign Crops and Markets, Sept. 24, 1924, pp. 
304-305. 


The milling trade has been disorganized by 
new boundaries which raise obstacles not 
only to the flow of wheat to the mills but 
also to the distribution of grain by-prod- 
ucts. This situation is intensified by the 
aversion of the “succession” countries to 
the employment of the milling facilities of 
Budapest. 

Russia. The return of Russia to the 
ranks of grain exporters on a considerable 
scale was a feature of the year. The Rus- 
sian crops of 1923 were considerably larger 
than those of 1921, when crop failure oc- 
curred in several important districts, or 
those of 1922, when plantings were greatly 
reduced for lack of seed and work stock. 
Broomhall’s estimate of the 1923 wheat 
crop was 240 million bushels, as compared 
with crops of 160 million bushels in 1921 
and 202 millions in 1922.2 Even at this fig- 
ure, the crop was probably less than a half, 
perhaps not over a third of the pre-war 
harvest. The United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates the average pre-war 
crop of the present Russian area, as 735 
million bushels,? including 584 million 
bushels for Soviet Russia in Europe and 
151 millions for Asiatic Russia.t. The rye 
crop, which is of special importance in 
Russia, was better than the wheat crop, and 
perhaps within 20 per cent of the pre-war 
average. Crops of barley and oil seeds, 
similarly, were good as compared with the 
preceding years, though smaller than be- 
fore the war. 

Because of the urgent necessity for im- 
porting industrial materials and products 
in order to repair and supply industrial 
equipment, the Soviet Government adopted 
the policy of collecting the largest possible 
volume of products for export, at the ex- 
pense of domestic consumption and to the 
extent of even considerable shortage in cer- 
tain districts. Thus Russian exports were 
made, not out of a genuine surplus over do- 
mestic needs, but out of a surplus created 
by ruthless neglect of the normal consump- 
tion requirements of deficiency districts. 
This policy was easier to adopt because de- 
ficient facilities for internal trade, notably 
railway transport, made it cheaper to ex- 
port grain from surplus-producing areas 
than to distribute it to deficiency areas. 
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Exercising a monopoly in both internal 
and external trade, the Government pur- 
chasing agency bought all surplus grain in 
districts producing a surplus, leaving to 
private trade only the grain for local use. 
As sole buyer it was in a position to pur- 
chase at low prices and could determine 
how much of the purchases to distribute 
for domestic consumption and how much 
to export. Partly because of the currency 
chaos and industrial disorganization, grain 
prices were extremely low in the first half 
of the crop year, rising rapidly in the spring 
and summer of 1924. The “Gosplan” re- 
ports prices in South Russia and export 
regions as follows, in cents per bushel :? 


Wheat Rye 
Aug. 1, 1923 79 39 
sept. 1, 1923 62 36 
Aug. 1, 1924 141 80 
sept. 1, 1924 130 70 


The export business was handled through 
the Government sales monopoly, with for- 
eign headquarters in Berlin and London 
and subsidiary offices in other leading cen- 
ters throughout Europe. In general, this 
office won the business esteem of grain- 
importers by its prompt and satisfactory 
fulfillment of contracts. The government 
instituted a modern system of grain-grad- 
ing. With a view to securing the best sell- 
ing prices and establishing its prestige as 
a grain seller, it shipped out only the best 
grades from a crop of high average quality. 
Consequently, Russian wheat and rye ex- 
ports compared favorably in quality with 
the best grain imported into Europe from 
other export areas. But notwithstanding 
the low price at which grain was purchased, 
the export business was far from profitable. 
“Krassin, the head of the foreign trade 
monopoly, estimates that export expenses, 


1 Foreign Crops and Markets, Nov. 12, 1924, p. 491. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Foreign Crops and Markets, June 25, 1924, quoting 
Moscow Pravda, May 10. See Commerce Reports, Feb. 
25, 1924, p. 499, and Foreign Crops and Markets, Feb. 
6, 1924, p. 180, March 19, 1924, p. 240, for earlier fig- 
ures compared with pre-war averages, with some de- 
tails by crops and destinations. 

4 Foreign Crops and Markets, Noy. 12, 1924, pp. 489, 
497. Cf. Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, April 23, Aug. 
6,.1924. 


including transportation, during 1923-24, 
amounted to more than 60 cents a bushel.’ 

Reliable statistics of Russian grain ex- 
ports are impossible to secure. Last May, 
Soviet authorities, whose figures are likely 
to be excessive, announced that exports of 
grain and oilcake for the year ending June 
1, 1924, were 4,013,000 short tons.? More re- 
cent information puts the figure at about 
3 million short tons. Trade figures account 
for some 2,320,000 short tons of the five 
chief cereals in the year ending June 30, 
distributed as follows: 


Wheat 23.1 million bushels 
Rye a ee i 
Corn So Nagy a 
Oats 79 ee i 
Barley LUA * 


Including minor cereals and oil-cake, it is 
safe to say that the aggregate export was 
between 24 and 3 million short tons. A 
total of 66 million bushels of wheat and rye 
represents about 35 per cent of the average 
exports of bread grains from the Russian 
Empire in the five pre-war years 1909-14. 
The rye exports in 1923-24, however, were 
considerably greater than before the war, 
and the wheat exports only about 15 per 
cent of the pre-war exports. 

The Russian exports were distributed 
among many countries. Germany took the 
largest amounts, partly through direct ship- 
ments to German ports, partly through 
shipments via Rotterdam and the Rhine. 
But Finland, Scandinavian countries, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Great Britain, France, and 
Italy all imported considerable Russian 
grain. 

The bulk of the exports were shipped out 
in the first eight months of the crop year. 
By April 1924 it was evident that Russian 
exports had been excessive. Domestic 
prices of grain had risen to a point exceed- 
ing prices in foreign ports, and complaints 
of domestic shortage were rife. Accumu- 
lating evidence throughout the spring and 
summer pointed to reduced crops in 1924, 
making exceedingly problematical the 
quantity for later export, even with the con- 
tinuance of the ruthless export policy. 
Comparatively little grain was shipped 
from Russia after mid-April. 
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Russian grain production is seriously 
handicapped by the shortage of work stock 
and modern farm machinery, and by the 
gross inefficiency of farming methods. Fur- 
thermore, there is only a weak stimulus 
and slight opportunity to improve in these 
respects. Such conditions appear to be 
getting better rather than worse, but at a 
snail’s pace. The abandonment (since 1921) 
of the policy of confiscating surplus crops, 
and the substitution of a policy of purchase 
for the policy of exacting taxes in kind, has 
removed a special handicap upon farmers 
capable of producing a surplus. But the 
abnormally low prices paid to farmers for 
the 1923 crop did not improve the peasant’s 
ability or disposition to work for increased 
output. Transportation facilities, particu- 
larly for export, have been considerably 
improved since 1921, but are yet much be- 
low normal. In the current year, though 
acreage was increased, unfavorable weath- 
er conditions so greatly reduced the yields 
per acre that exports bid fair to be negligi- 
ble. No rapid recovery of Russian grain 
production is in early prospect. A true sur- 
plus of production over domestic require- 
ments may not be achieved for years, ex- 
cept under specially favorable weather 
conditions; and the amount exported will 
depend not merely on the size of the 
crops but on the effective policy of the gov- 
ernment. All things considered, however, 
Russia must ordinarily be reckoned a sub- 
stantial factor in the world wheat trade. 


This review of the surplus-producing 
countries, outside the United States, throws 
into relief the high level of production in 
these areas, the huge exports from Canada, 
Argentina, and Australia in spite of low 
world prices, the re-entry of Russia as an 
important grain exporter even with moder- 
ate crops, and the forces tending to restrict 
exports from the Danube basin. The net 
export of wheat and flour from these areas 
was a third larger than in 1921-22. As 
compared with pre-war averages, the net 
export of these areas was 120 million bush- 
els larger; the decline in Russian, Danu- 
bian, and Indian exports being much more 
than offset by increases from Canada, Ar- 
gentina, and Australia. 


VII. DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Of the four leading wheat export areas, 
the United States is the only one whose 
consumption greatly exceeds its exports, 
the only one which normally exports its 
lower grade wheat and flour while retain- 
ing the best for domestic consumption. In 
the past crop year, the United States was 
exceptional for several other reasons. In- 
stead of a record crop of high quality such 
as was obtained in Canada and the South- 
ern Hemisphere, the United States harvest 
yielded less than the average per acre and 
was below average in quality, especially in 
protein-content. The acreage harvested 
was also less than in recent years. With 
low prices and fairly high costs per bushel, 
the financial return from the crop was ex- 
ceptionally small. Moreover, export ex- 
pectations were not fulfilled. Early in the 
year it appeared that, with a carryover 
well above average, the United States 
would have a large export surplus, though 
less than in the preceding year. But as the 
record crops of Canada and the Southern 
Hemisphere were harvested and large 
quantities of excellent wheat came upon 
the international market at low prices, it 
became increasingly difficult for American 
exporters to get rid of their low grade sur- 
plus. Consequently, exports rapidly de- 
clined, and throughout most of the year 
American grain, except durum and Pacific 
white wheats, was scarcely a factor in the 
international market. 

Supplies Somewhat Reduced. Emphasis 
has been placed upon the abundance of the 
wheat supply in 1923-24. In the United 
States, however, supplies were not remark- 
ably large or small. The crop year opened, 
indeed, with a large carryover from the 
preceding year, estimated at 102 million 
bushels, 21 million greater than that of 1922 
and 14 million above the 1909-13 average. 
Both in commercial warehouses and at 
country points stocks were considerably 
above those of the preceding year and the 
pre-war average;' but they were not so 


: 1See Appendix Table XV. This table does not 
include flour stocks, for which no comprehensive 
data are available. 
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large as to glut the market or in any other 
way seriously to depress prices. 

The 1923 crop, finally estimated at 797 
million bushels, was quite the smallest since 
the war, but still 116 million bushels above 
the 10-year pre-war average, and well 


above normal domestic requirements. As 
TABLE 22.—ACREAGE, YIELD, PRODUCTION, AND 
FarM VALUE OF WHEAT IN UNITED STATES, 
PreE-WAR AND Post-War* 

. Farm 

Acreage Total value 

harvested Yield production Dec. 1 

(Million per acre (Million (Million 

Year acres) (bushels) bushels) dollars) 
1904-13 AT a 14.4 681 570 
1919 TESYY 12.8 968 2,080 
1920 61.1 13.6 833 1,197 
1921 63.7 12.8 815 755 
1922 62.3 13.9 868 873 
1923 59.7 13.4 797 736 
1924 54.2 16.1 873 E837 


*U. S. Dept. of Agric., Yearbook 1923, p. 602, supple- 
mented by final crop report for 1924. 


shown by Table 22, the reduced crop was 
due both to reduced acreage (from the pre- 
ceding years) and to yields below normal, 
while the excess over pre-war crops was 
due, in spite of low yields per acre, to the 
harvesting of larger acreage. 

The reduction in acreage harvested in 
1923 (which continued in 1924) was due 
primarily to reduced plantings on account 
of the persisting unprofitableness of wheat 
production in the United States at prices 
ruling in 1921-23. The conditions which 
had occasioned great expansion in wheat 
acreage had ceased to exist, and seemed un- 
likely soon to return. Ordinarily wheat 
plantings are not greatly influenced by cur- 
rent prices or the immediate price outlook, 
but in this case these influences had been 
reinforced by severe losses over two pre- 
ceding years. 

Kansas farmers reduced their area of 
hard winter wheat for the 1923 crop by 2 
million acres. In other important western 
winter wheat states there were comparable 
though smaller reductions. Spring wheat 
farmers of the Dakotas, Montana, and Min- 
nesota followed this lead with a cut of over 
a million acres. East of the Mississippi, 
however, in the soft-wheat area, there was 


an appreciable increase in acreage. In the 
far West there was no material change in 
either winter or spring wheat planting. The 
total area planted to winter wheat was 46,- 
100,000 acres, as compared with 49,800,000 
in the preceding year and 31,800,000 as the 
10-year pre-war average. The spring wheat 
acreage was 20,100,000 compared with 20,- 
000,000 in 1922 and 18,100,000 before the 
war.’ 

With such a reduction in acreage there 
was reason to anticipate a smaller crop 
than in the preceding year. As the season 
progressed it became more and more ap- 
parent that weather conditions were not 
favorable to a large crop. There was a 
heavy abandonment of winter wheat be- 
tween December and April, the acreage 
harvested being estimated as 6,600,000 acres 
less than that planted.? Although there was 
some improvement in the winter crop dur- 
ing the later growing season, the spring 
wheat crop suffered steady and marked 
deterioration, and both came to harvest in 
condition well below average. As estimated 
on December 1 at 786 million bushels, the 
crop was 31 to 35 million bushels below the 
June 1 and July 1 forecasts. The revised 
figures, issued December 16, 1924, show an 
increase of 11 million bushels, to 797 mil- 
lions.® 

Shortage of Hard Wheats. Although the 
crop exceeded domestic requirements there 
was a shortage of high grade hard wheat, 
which, with present milling and baking 
practices, is required by millers for the pro- 
duction of “strong” flours commonly used 
by the baking trade.t| The spring wheat 
crop, though of high quality, was short. 
The hard winter wheat crop was of medi- 
ocre quality and of moderate size. The sur- 
plus consisted of durum and Pacific white 
wheats, which have special markets abroad, 
and of mediocre and low grade winter 
wheats, chiefly hard but partly soft, which 
were not in great demand at home. 

To supply the deficiency in good hard 
wheats some 27 million bushels of Cana- 


1See Appendix Table III. 

2Idem. 

3 See Appendix Table V. 

4See C. L. Alsberg, “The Coming Hard Wheat De- 
ficiency,” Baking Technology, February 1924, pp. 54-58. 
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dian hard spring wheat were imported, 
about half of it for domestic consumption, 
the other half for grinding into high grade 
flour for export.1 The imports for domestic 
consumption were subject to the tariff, and 
came in mostly before the duty was raised 
from 30 cents to 42 cents. Both classes of 
imports were subject to heavy transporta- 
tion charges. Consequently through much 
of the year No. 1 Dark Northern Spring at 
Minneapolis was from 25 to 35 cents a bush- 
el higher than No. 1 Northern Manitoba at 
Winnipeg, and at times the Minneapolis 
price was well above the Liverpool price 
of Canadian wheat.’ High grade hard win- 
ter wheat was also comparatively high in 
price because it was substituted for hard 
spring wheat. No. 2 Hard Winter was not 
quoted in Liverpool after November 1923. 
Though some 19 million bushels of Hard 
Winter wheat were exported, most of it 
sraded No. 2 by inspectors at ports of ship- 
ment, it is admitted in the trade that this 
consisted largely of comparatively low 
grade wheat. 

Low Wheat Exports. The result of these 
conditions was a great reduction in the 
amount of wheat exported as_ grain, 
amounting for the year ending June 30, 
1924, to only 78 million bushels, by all odds 
the smallest grain export since the war.’ 
By no means the full exportable surplus of 
lower grade wheat was exported, since in 
competition with the abundant supplies of 
hard wheat on the export market these 


1 See below, p. 37. 

2 See Appendix Table XVII, Chart 1, p. 3, and Chart 
5, p. 35. 

3 See Appendix Table XXII for a partial and imper- 
fect classification of these exports compared with 
those of previous years. 

4 See below, p. 36. 

5 Compare the following percentages of United 
States production and net exports to world produc- 
tion and net exports (computed from data of Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture) : 


Net exports 


Crops Wheat and 
Crop year (ex-Russia) Wheat flour 
1909-14 23.0% 11.2% 16.3% 
1919-20 a 25.9 41.1 
1920-21 28.8 47.1 48.7 
1921-22 26.2 33.5 SO. 
1922-23 27.5 23.9 28.4 
1923-24 2201 7.8 16.1 


a Not available. 


wheats were salable only at a discount; and 
since, at such prices, far below domestic 
prices for good hard wheats, farmers pre- 
ferred to use larger quantities on the farm. 
Pacific white wheat, which normally does 
not move eastward in the United States, 
found a ready market abroad. Indeed in 
Liverpool it frequently sold at a premium 
over other wheats. Durum wheat, suitable 
chiefly for the manufacture of alimentary 
pastes, was exported at prices in line with 
the prevailing low world prices of other 
wheats, but in the United States was more 
largely used than heretofore for mixing 
with other spring wheats for the manufac- 
ture of flour. 

Exports of wheat as grain were equalled 
by exports as flour, produced in part from 
Canadian grain, of which about 14 million 
bushels were imported in bond for grind- 
ing into export flour. The flour exports con- 
sisted, as usual, of two distinct types—high- 
grade trade-marked flours sent to select 
and tropical markets abroad, and low grade 
flours, chiefly “clears,” which are not mar- 
ketable to any extent in the United States 
and are essentially a by-product of the 
milling of high-grade flour for domestic 
use. The demand from the Orient and the 
relatively improved position of certain Eu- 
ropean markets made possible a flour ex- 
port exceeding that of the previous two 
years.‘ 

Relations Between World Prices and 
American Prices. The world price of wheat, 
in the loose sense in which this term is used, 
was largely determined in 1923-24 by con- 
siderations outside the United States, pri- 
marily the abundant supplies resulting 
from high crop-yields per acre. The de- 
velopments in the United States tended to 
check the tendency to declining prices 
rather than to accentuate it. To the inter- 
national supply the United States contrib- 
uted a net export of only 127 million bush- 
els in grain and flour, much less than in any 
other recent year and a smaller proportion 
than before the war. Undoubtedly a larger 
contribution from the United States, which 
would have been forthcoming if acreage, 
yields, and quality had not been reduced, 
would have tended to lower the world price 
still further. 
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It is ordinarily assumed that the United 
States prices of wheat are determined by 
the world price, less costs of shipment from 
American markets to Liverpool. This as- 
sumption is by no means wholly sound, 
even in years when the United States is a 
large wheat exporter, since in certain mar- 
kets and for certain wheats domestic con- 
siderations make prices more or less inde- 
pendent of world prices. For 1923-24, the 
assumption was quite untrue, except for 
durum, Pacific, and low grade wheats. 
Other wheats were generally well above 
the world price level (allowing for ship- 
ment costs), owing to the domestic shortage 
of these wheats and to the tariff, which un- 
questionably restricted the import of Can- 
adian wheats. 

The influence of world prices on United 
States prices was exerted through the com- 
petition of our exports in the world market 
and the competition of these export wheats 
with other wheats in the domestic market. 
Had there been no exportable surplus at all, 
undoubtedly wheat prices in the United 
States would have been higher than they 
were. On the other hand, had the same 
exportable surplus consisted of high grade 
wheats, less wheat would have been fed, 
more would have been exported, the world 
price would probably have been lower still, 
and United States prices would probably 
have been much more closely in accord 
with the world price, and considerably 
lower than they actually were. 

Heavy Farm Consumption. As a result 
of low prices, particularly for low grade 
wheats, and of a larger amount of unmer- 
chantable wheat than usual, more than the 


1A contrary view is expressed in the U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce Trade Informaticen Bulletin No. 210, “Inter- 
national Competition in the Production of Wheat for 
Export,” March 17, 1924, pp. 4, 25. 

2See table on corn prices and equivalent wheat 
prices based upon relative feed values of the two 
grains for poultry, sheep hogs, and beef cattle, and 
comparative farm prices of corn and wheat, in U. S. 
Dept. of Agric. Yearbook 1923, pp. 130, 624, 674. A 
comparison state by state where both corn and wheat 
are produced would emphasize the point. 

3 See Appendix Table VII (A). 

4Mr. Nat C. Murray of Clement Curtis & Co., a 
leading unofficial observer, estimated in August that 
56 million bushels of the crop had been used for feed. 
Later he was inclined to revise this estimate down- 
ward. 


usual quantity was fed in 1923-24 to ani- 
mals. Furthermore, the relatively high 
price of corn, particularly in the first five 
months of the crop year, made it financially 
advantageous for farmers in many sections 
to substitute some wheat for corn as feed.? 
Such substitution is not practiced to the 
full extent which might seem economical, 
chiefly because of inertia, ignorance of rel- 
ative feeding values and of appropriate 
methods of preparing wheat for feeding, 
lack of proper equipment, and so on. Nevy- 
ertheless there is no doubt that some such 
substitution was made. 

No statistics of wheat used for feed are 
assembled, and reliable estimates are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain. Reporting to 
the Department of Agriculture in Novem- 
ber 1923, farmers in twenty-seven leading 
wheat states indicated an intention to use 
11.6 per cent of the crop for feed, some 92 
million bushels, as compared with a report- 
ed usual disposition of 8 per cent for this 
purpose. The Department stated, however, 
that because of the unsatisfactory wheat- 
price situation at the time of the inquiry, 
these estimates might be slightly excessive. 
A summary of the wheat supplies available 
in 1923-24 and their disposition,? in which 
most elements except farm consumption 
can be approximated within narrow limits, 
leads to the conclusion that some 94 mil- 
lion bushels were used for feed on the 
farms. This figure is probably too high,* 
but it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the use of wheat for feed was much 
above average in 1923-24. The domestic 
utilization for food and feed was about 5.3 
bushels per capita, well above figures for 
recent post-war years, but slightly below 
pre-war averages. 


TABLE 23.—UNITED STATES WHEAT SUPPLIES AND 
THEIR DISPOSITION, PRE-WAR AND Post-WAR 
Crop YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 
(Million bushels) 

1909-14 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 


Available supplies 781.9 932.4 976.5 937.9 
Exports, wheat 

and flour 105.0" 279.4 221-9) 1564 
Domestic use 580.0 564.0 642.1 668.6 
Stocks, June 30 96.9 89.0 112.5 112.9 


Table 23 summarizes the general situa- 
tion in the United States as regards wheat 
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supplies and their disposition in the past 
three years as compared with the 5-year 
pre-war average.* 

Financial Difficulties and Proposed Rem- 
edies. The year 1923-24 was clearly a bad 
year for American wheat producers. De- 
spite the advantage afforded by a level of 
wheat prices above the international level 
for much of the crop, United States wheat 
farmers suffered acute financial distress, 
the more severe because the two preceding 
crops had also been unremunerative.? The 
crisis was especially acute in the semi-arid 
sections extending from western Kansas 
and eastern Colorado to the Canadian bor- 
der. Although there has been a tendency 
to exaggerate the distress, to generalize 
from the plight of the one-crop wheat farm- 
ers, and to overlook the reserve strength of 
farmers, the broad fact is clear. It is con- 
sistently reflected by numerous indicators, 
such as increased foreclosures and bank- 
ruptcies, frozen loans, delinquent taxes and 
interest payments, small buying of farm 
equipment, and the resort to public re- 
sources for feed and seed loans.° 

Low farm prices, low yields per acre, 
and high costs of cultivation per acre were 
not, of course, the sole factors in causing 
this distress. In part, it was due to pur- 
chases of lands at high prices and excessive 
use of credits during the boom period of 
1918-20, in part to the operation of unsuit- 
able lands and the resort to wheat farming 
by men ill-adapted to it or inexperienced in 
it, in part to the catastrophic decline in the 
general price level in 1920-21 after price 


1 See Appendix Table VII (A) for details. 

2 Returns to the Department of Agriculture from a 
questionnaire lead to the conclusion that in 1922 the 
net cost of producing wheat on some 2500 farms was 
$1.23 per bushel, while the farm value of the product 
was only $1.11; similar figures for 1923 for some 8,000 
farmers showed a net cost of $1.24 per bushel as com- 
pared with a farm value of $0.99. “Cost of Produc- 
ing Corn, Wheat, and Oats—1922,” Weather, Crops 
and Markets, Sept. 1, 1923, p. 218; and “Cost of Pro- 
ducing Field Crops—1923,” Crops and Markets, 
Monthly Suppl., June 1924, p. 176. These figures, 
while subject to a wide margin of error, bear out a 
conclusion for which very little precise evidence can 
be presented. 

3See especially reports to the President on the 
wheat situation in November 1923, by Henry C. Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture; and by Eugene Meyer 
pee Frank W. Mondell of the War Finance Corpora- 
ion. 


inflation and to the maintenance of prices 
of products purchased by the farmer at a 
level somewhat above the general price 
level. Still other causes may be adduced. 
Nevertheless, prices and yields were the 
important influences which affected the 
wheat farmer in particular. 

Naturally this situation called forth nu- 
merous proposals for the relief of the wheat 
farmer, by his own efforts, by legislative 
measures, and otherwise. Some of these 
were carried into effect during the year. 

In February Congress extended the life 
of the War Finance Corporation to the end 
of 1924, primarily for the benefit of the 
wheat farmer. The Corporation made ex- 
tensive loans to assist in marketing the 
crop, opening a branch office in North Da- 
kota to aid and supplement insolvent banks 
serving that wheat section. Seed loans were 
made rather widely, by county, state, and 
federal agencies, as well as by private 
groups. On recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission, the President raised the duty 
on wheat, effective April 7, from 30 to 42 - 
cents a bushel. 

Other proposed palliatives or remedies 
failed of adoption. Various schemes for 
large public or private loans to Germany, 
or a national gift to Germany, to assist in 
the importation of wheat and other foods, 
were regarded in part as aids to the wheat 
farmer; but they were not adopted. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in re- 
sponse to a widespread demand for reduc- 
tions in freight rates on grain, made an ex- 
tensive investigation, but eventually, on 
July 17, 1924, declared the existing rates 
reasonable. The most elaborate proposal 
for farm relief was the McNary-Haugen 
bill, which called for setting up an agricul- 
tural export corporation, operating with a 
federal appropriation of 200 million dol- 
lars, to purchase certain classes of agricul- 
tural products at prices bearing the same 
relation to the general level of prices as 
obtained, on the average, in five pre-war 
years, and to maintain these prices in this 
country by sale abroad of the surplus which 
could not be sold at home. Though strongly 
supported in many quarters, the bill was 
defeated in the House near the close of the 
session in June. 
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Not as means of immediate relief, but as 
measures calculated to improve basic con- 
ditions, wheat growers were strongly urged 
to reduce their wheat acreage and to diver- 
sify their farm efforts; and progress was 
made in both directions. To promote diver- 
sification, the Norbeck-Burtness bill was 
drawn up, calling for public loans to farm- 
ers; but this failed to pass. An Agricultural 
Credit Corporation, with a capital of 10 
million dollars, was formed in the spring, 
as the outgrowth of a conference called by 
the President, to extend credits to farmers 
in the Northwest. There was also much 
agitation for the extension of codperative 
marketing among wheat farmers, despite 
some unsatisfactory experiences of wheat- 
marketing codperatives in recent years; 
and early in the summer a cooperative 
Grain Marketing Company was formed, on 
a new plan. 

It is safe to say that the relief measures 
adopted were of limited importance, and 
that most of those which failed of adoption 
were defective either in disregarding the 
causes of the emergency or in failing ade- 
quately to take these causes into account. 
The change in the American wheat-farm- 
er’s position in 1924 has come not from the 
adoption of any remedies, but from a 
marked change in the peculiar combination 
of circumstances which created his difficul- 
ties. 


VUI. HEAVY INTERNATIONAL 


MOVEMENT 


The international movement of wheat 
and flour in 1923-24 was the largest in the 
history of the world. Broomhall’s figures 
for world shipments of wheat and flour,* 
admittedly incomplete and inexact, but 
still a fair approximation of the world’s 
international wheat movement, reached in 
1923-24 the record figure of 775 million 


1 See Appendix Table X for statistics of net exports 
and net imports of wheat and flour. In most cases 
Broomhall’s figures of shipments are somewhat lower 
than corresponding figures derived from official sta- 
tistics of net exports, while his figures for shipments 
to Europe are higher than official statistics of net 
imports by European countries. It is impossible to 
reconcile the figures, though various reasons for the 
differences could be pointed out. 


bushels, as compared with 676 million in 
1922-23, the largest post-war year, and 622 
million, the average of five pre-war crop 
years. The exceptional magnitude of the 


CHART 3—WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS AS RE- 
PORTED BY BROOMHALL, FOR CROP 
YEARS, 1905-24 * 
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movement is illustrated in Chart 3, which 
shows Broomhall’s figures for shipments to 
Europe and to all destinations by crop 
years since 1905-06. Appendix Table IX 
summarizes the same data by areas of ship- 
ment and destination for the past five crop 
years compared with pre-war and post-war 
averages. 

North American shipments were about 
the same as in 1922-23, but nearly 23 times 
as large as before the war. Argentine and 
Uruguayan shipments were 174 million 
bushels, a record figure, as compared with 
the large figure of 138 millions in 1922-23 
and a pre-war average of 82 millions. 
Australian shipments, 78 millions, though 
smaller than in two recent years, were 
30 millions larger than in 1922-23, and 
compare with 544 millions as a pre-war 
average. British India’s shipments, 173 mil- 
lion bushels, were small as compared with 
the pre-war average of 47 millions, but 
larger than in any post-war year except 
1922-23. North African shipments, though 
absolutely small, were relatively high. 
Shipments from Russia and the Danube 
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area, 36 million bushels, were very small 
by comparison with pre-war years, but 
much larger than in any previous year 
since the war. In short, the reductions in 
European export areas were much more 
than made up by increases from North 
America, the Plate, and Australia. 

As usual, the bulk of the shipments went 
to European deficiency countries, which, 
according to Broomhall, were the destina- 
tion of 626 million bushels in 1923-24 as 
compared with 586 million in 1922-23, and 
an average of 541 million in the five pre- 
war years; but a record volume also went 
to ex-European destinations, 149 million, 
as compared with 90 million in 1922-23 
and an average of 82 million in 1909-14. 
The official statistics of imports tell much 
the same story of large shipments, but 
show net imports to Europe considerably 
smaller than Broomhall’s figures, and 
somewhat less than in 1922-23. 

A movement of this magnitude was not 
anticipated during the early part of the 
crop year, when it was estimated that total 
shipments would be less than in the preced- 
ing year. It was expected that heavy crops 
in Europe, the chief importing region, 
would make large imports unnecessary. 
The first estimate made by Broomhall’s 
Corn Trade News on August 14, 1923, for 
example, placed total shipments at only 
632 million bushels, which may be com- 
pared with Broomhall’s final estimate of 
659 million bushels for 1922-23.1 Sir James 
Wilson in October 1923 predicted a move- 
ment of 640 million bushels compared with 
his final estimate of 693 million bushels for 
the preceding year. 

It has already been noted that certain 
European countries which are heavy im- 
porters had rather light crops in 1923. 
They began to import more heavily than 
in the previous year, while other nations 


1See Appendix Table VIII. 

2 United Kingdom, Denmark, Belgium, and Nether- 
lands; see p. 12. 

8On Oct. 16, Dec. 4, 1923; Feb. 5, May 13, and 
June 24, 1924. 

4It is also to be noted that Broomhall’s figures 
for 1923-24 include 53 weeks, whereas his usual year 
is 52 weeks. 

5See Joseph S. Davis, “Economic and Financial 
Developments in Europe.” Review of Economic Sta- 
tistics, July 1924. 
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did not decrease their imports to the extent 
expected. In addition, heavy purchases 
made by China and Japan soon began to 
affect the movement of grain, and ship- 
ments became considerably greater than 
had been anticipated. As the new develop- 
ments became apparent, Broomhall suc- 
cessively increased his estimate’ to a final 
figure of 768 million bushels, 136 million 
bushels greater than his original estimate. 
Sir James Wilson’s second estimate, which 
appeared in May 1924, placed the total 
shipments at 720 million bushels, an in- 
crease of 80 million bushels over his earlier 
estimate. 

As a basis for appraising the outlook for 
future wheat movements, it is essential to 
summarize the factors which account for 
this unexpectedly huge international move- 
ment in 1923-24. In retrospect, four appear 
to deserve emphasis.* 

First, the low level of wheat and flour 
prices, particularly in relation to other com- 
modities (see Section II, above), gave a 
marked stimulus to wheat-consumption, 
both as food and feed, in importing coun- 
tries as well as in exporting countries. 
Farmers, discouraged by low market prices, 
used more wheat locally, and with reduced 
domestic supplies in internal grain markets 
larger imports were necessary to meet re- 
quirements of urban consumers. In com- 
parison with the previous year, European 
potato crops were mediocre, especially in 
Germany, so that there was a tendency to 
substitute wheat for potatoes, both directly 
and indirectly. The availability, at such 
low prices, of abundant supplies of high 
grade wheat from Canada, was especially 
tempting. 

Secondly, Europe, except Germany, was 
on the whole somewhat busier and more 
prosperous in 1923-24 than in the preceding 
year. The purchasing power of the popu- 
lace was somewhat higher. Moreover, par- 
ticularly in the last few months of the year, 
the international purchasing power of 
Europe, owing to improved exports and 
easier foreign credits, was somewhat en- 
larged, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1922-23. This was true even in 
Germany, where low wages and unemploy- 
ment reduced consumptive demand.® 
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Third, the prospects for late and poor 
harvests in Europe in 1924 increased the 
demand in the later months of the crop 
year,—prospects which have been, on the 
whole, more than borne out as the harvest- 
ing and threshing have proceeded. 

Finally, there was an exceptional demand 
from the Far East, due in part to low wheat 
and flour prices, in part to small domestic 
crops of wheat and (to a more important 
degree) of rice; and in part to the suspen- 
sion of the Japanese import duties after 
the earthquake, from September 1923 to 
March 31, 1924. 

Favorable Tariff Influences. Further- 
more, the tariffs in leading importing coun- 
tries generally favored larger imports in 
1923-24.1 Great Britain, Denmark, Holland, 
China, and Hong Kong maintained their 
traditional policy of unrestricted import of 
wheat and flour. Germany has recently 
maintained no tariffs on wheat and flour, 
though before the war she imposed sub- 
stantial protective duties on both. Belgium 
continues to admit wheat free, and her duty 
on flour is small. Italy, which before the 
war had high duties on both wheat and 
flour in 1923-24, admitted wheat free of 
duty and flour at a very low rate. French 
import duties were only two-thirds of pre- 
war rates early in the year, and in January 
1924 were reduced by half until August 1. 
Japan’s high duties on wheat and flour were 
suspended after the earthquake in Septem- 
ber 1923 and reimposed only from April 1, 
1924. Brazil’s duties on wheat and flour 
were temporarily reduced 40 per cent in 
March 1924. Import duties were higher than 
before the war only in a few countries 
which import little wheat or flour,—notably 
Mexico, Finland, Spain, and Turkey. 

Broadly speaking, changes in tariffs on 
wheat and flour depend upon the position 
and relative strength of the agricultural 
interests and the industrial classes inter- 
ested in low costs of living. High tariffs 
on wheat and flour are designed to stimu- 
late domestic production. High tariffs on 


1See especially U. S. Dept. of Commerce Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 233, June 2, 1924: “Foreign 
Import Duties on Wheat, Wheat Flour, Meat, and 
Meat Products” by Frank W. Fetter and Henry 
Chalmers. 
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flour as compared with wheat are designed 
to encourage domestic milling. Both, how- 
ever, tend to raise domestic bread prices 
and are opposed by spokesmen of the work- 
ing classes because of their tendency to 
increase costs of living. Since the war, and 
especially in 1923-24, the influence of the 
industrial classes has been sufficiently 
strong to outweigh the arguments of 
farmers’ representatives. 

The Movement Through the Year. The 
course of the movement in 1923-24 reveals 
certain characteristics of the pre-war and 
earlier post-war period,—notably the great 
variation in exports from individual coun- 
tries in the different months of the year, 
and the more uniform distribution of total 
exports through the year. This is illustrated 
by Chart 4 (p. 34), which shows exports for 
principal exporting areas by months for 
1923-24 compared with pre-war and post- 
war averages. The peculiarities of the 
movement in 1923-24 are largely accounted 
for by the huge Canadian exports, which 
were especially heavy in November, De- 
cember, and May, and by the small exports 
of United States wheat as compared with 
other post-war years. 

During the first two months of the crop 
year the United States was the leading 
exporter, as may be seen from the chart 


TABLE 24.—RANK OF LEADING ExporTING CoUN- 
TRIES BY QUARTERS, DURING THE 
Crop YEAR 1923-24 


Aug.—Oct. Nov._Jan Feb._Apr. May—July 


United States 1 2 4 3 
Canada 2 1 2 1 
Argentina 3 3 1 2 
Australia 4 4 3 4 


and Table 24. By November the shipments 
were considerably lower. They remained 
light throughout the remainder of the year, 
being held up only by flour exports and 
grain shipments to the Orient. In October 
the United States was succeeded by Canada 
in the réle of leading exporter. While the 
wheat crop of Canada was finally reported 
as record-breaking, the harvest was late. 
This made it doubtful whether a corres- 
pondingly heavy export of wheat could be 
effected before the closing of navigation on 
the Great Lakes. During the early fall, 
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Cuart 4.—-Exports oF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM 
PRINCIPAL ExporTING COUNTRIES BY MONTHS, 
1923-24, anp ror Crop YEARS 1920-23 AND 
1909-14, AvERAGING IDENTICAL MoNTHS * 
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* Source: International Yearbook of Agricultural Sta- 
tistics and International Crop Report. 


moreover, marketings by farmers were 
lower than in the previous year, as shown 
by platform loadings and the receipts of 
grain at country elevators.t. By the middle 
of November the receipts of grain at Fort 


1Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Report on the 
Grain Trade of Canada, 1923, p. 57. 
2See Appendix Table XIII. 


William and Port Arthur exceeded those 
of 1922 and the shipments from these ports 
became heavier. The lakes remained open 
a week longer than in the preceding year, 
and it soon became apparent that fall ship- 
ments would exceed even the immense 
export of the previous season. In the two 
months of November and December, 1923, 
Canadian exports were nearly 135 million 
bushels, most of which passed out through 
the Great Lakes. 

By February the exports from the South- 
ern Hemisphere had assumed the dominant 
position, and they continued to be large 
through March and April. The Argentine 
crop harvested in January 1924 was large, 
and heavy exports followed throughout the 
remainder of the crop year, although the 
movement was heaviest in February, March, 
and April, despite high rates of ocean 
freight.2, Australian shipments were also 
heavy as a result of the good crop. Conse- 
quently, the shipments from the Southern 
Hemisphere in the early spring were con- 
siderably larger than the average for the 
post-war years. 

With the opening of navigation on the 
Great Lakes on April 19, exports from 
Canada became unusually large; over 45 
million bushels were exported in the month 
of May. In May the exports of flour from 
Canada exceeded those from the United 
States, a remarkable occurrence consider- 
ing the dominant position which the United 
States has occupied in the flour export 
business for many years. The heavy move- 
ment of Canadian grain continued through- 
out the remainder of the crop year, and 
the total export of nearly 350 million 
bushels of wheat and flour broke all rec- 
ords for shipments from a single country. 

Exports from India were small through- 
out the year, but increased greatly in June, 
although the total export in that month 
was only 8 million bushels. Exports from 
North Africa, the Danube basin, and Russia 
were made largely during the early portion 
of the year, but the total was small com- 
pared with the movement from the four 
leading exporters. 

A comparison of the course of the move- 
ment of wheat shown by the official export 
figures and the shipments reported by 
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Broomhall’s Corn Trade News is of con- 
siderable interest. Broomhall’s shipment 
figures show a high peak in the total move- 
ment in December but an even higher one 
in February. The official export figures, on 
the other hand, show the highest point in 
December, with only a very minor peak in 
February. The difference is explained 
primarily by the fact that Canadian ex- 
ports, which go by way of the United States, 
are reported by the Canadian Government 
as they leave Canada, chiefly in October, 
November, and December, but do _ not 
appear in Broomhall’s shipments until a 
month or more later, the time being spent 
in transit on the Great Lakes and railways 
leading to the seaboard, or in storage at 
ports of shipment. In November and 
December, 1923, 84 million bushels of 
Canadian wheat and flour were exported 
from Canada through the United States to 
be actually shipped abroad in succeeding 
months. This difference is shown graphi- 
cally in Chart 5, which compares the 
monthly exports from Canada and the 
United States with Broomhall’s weekly 
shipments from North America placed 
upon a rough monthly basis.t 

Large Flour Movement. The interna- 
tional movement of flour was exceptionally 
large in 1923-24, and was 25 per cent larger 
than in 1922-23. The aggregate export for 
the year ending July 31, 1924, was some 
463 million barrels, as compared with 
384 millions in the preceding year.? Prac- 
tically every exporting country, including 
several in Europe, showed a considerable 
increase in flour exports over 1922-23, and 
a still larger increase over 1921-22.3 The 
increases in Argentine, Australian, Hun- 
garian, Italian, and Belgian exports were 
especially noteworthy. British flour exports 
increased from 1,508 to 3,239 thousand 
barrels, while her flour imports slightly 


1A comparison over a period of years shows that 
the official export figures run higher than Broom- 
hall’s figures of shipments. This is attributed largely 
to duplication in the official figures, some Canadian 
grain being counted in both Canadian and United 
States exports. 

2International Crop Report and Agricultural Sta- 
tistics, September 1924. 

3 See Appendix Table XI. 

4 Idem. 
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CHART 5.—WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS (BROOM- 
HALL) AND Net Exports (OFFICIAL) FROM 
NortH AMERICA, MONTHLY, 

1923-24 * 
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* Source: Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, International 


Crop Report, and Monthly Summary of Foreign Com- 
merce of U. S. 


decreased, so that, while Britain remained 
a flour importer, her net imports were little 
more than half those of 1922-23 and smaller 
than for many years. As already noted, 
much of this alteration was due to the 
separation of the Irish Free State on April 
1, 1923. When a country is a net importer 
of wheat and an active exporter of flour, it 
possesses an efficient milling industry 
working on toll. 

Europe is a net importer of flour, on a 
much larger scale than before the war.* The 
most striking change in imports is shown 
by Germany, which before the war was a 
large flour exporter. The reported 1923-24 
figures for Germany show total flour im- 
ports of 4,189,000 barrels as compared with 
567,000 in 1922-23. Both figures understate 
the truth, because in neither year did 
Germany have full control of her customs 
offices, and large imports were unrecorded. 
Since the omission was undoubtedly greater 
in 1923-24 than in 1922-23, it is safe to say 
that German flour imports for the past year 
were five or six times as large as in 1922-23. 
The increase in British, Belgian, French, 
and Dutch exports is partly accounted for 
by sales to German buyers. There were 
also notable increases in imports by Hol- 
land, Austria, and Czecho-Slovakia. 
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Over 60 per cent of the large flour exports 
in 1923-24 came from North America. 
Exports from the United States, for the 
year ending June 30, were 174 million 
barrels, roughly equal to the gross exports 


TaBLE 25.—UNITED Sratres Exports OF WHEAT 
Fiour, Pre-War AND Post-WaAR YEARS 
ENDING JUNE 30 


1898-1904, 6-yr. ave. 18,385,164 bbls. 


1909-1914, 5-yr. ave. 10,678,635 

1917-1920, 3-yr. ave. 22,571,207 “ 
1920-21 16,180,226 “ 
1921-22 15,796,822 “ 
1922-23 14,882,806 “ 
1923-24 17,252,620 “ 


of wheat as grain. As shown by Table 25, 
these exports were larger than in any of 
the three preceding years, and 62 per cent 
larger than the 5-year pre-war average. 
They have been exceeded in only two pre- 
vious periods, the six years 1898-1904, when 
the average export was 183 million barrels 
a year, and the three years 1917-20, when 
the average was 223 millions. 

Canadian flour exports continued in 
1923-24 their notable increase of recent 
years.1 The exports for the Canadian crop 
year were 12 million barrels, the largest 
ever reported, three times the average ex- 
ports for 5 pre-war years and within 30 per 
cent of the United States exports for the 
year. Australia, with exports of over 5 
million barrels, has come to rank third as 
flour exporter, whereas before the war her 
exports were very small. 

Italian flour exports became important 
for the first time since the war, and were 
the largest ever reported. Large crops, 
stable financial conditions favoring grain 
imports, commercial treaties with Jugo- 
Slavia and Austria, impressive financial 
improvement in Austria, and economic re- 
covery in other nearby markets, such as 
Czecho-Slovakia and Switzerland, were 
important contributing factors. 

During the middle of the crop year, 
French flour exports rose to exceptional 
figures. The official statistics show that the 
great bulk of the exports went to the Saar 
region of Germany, which, though under 


1 See Appendix Table XI. 


the jurisdiction of the League of Nations, 
is subject to strong French influence. These 
figures probably do not tell the whole story. 
The Franco-Belgian occupation of the Ruhr 
facilitated the entry of French flour into 
that area of Germany. The decline of the 
franc, till the middle of March, put so heavy 
a premium on German purchases of French 
flour that in January the French govern- 
ment limited these exports. Nevertheless, 
German purchasers who had bought on 
credit were severely pinched when the 
franc recovered so strikingly in March and 
April, because fulfilment of their contracts 
cost so much more than they had expected. 
This episode resulted in great disorganiza- 
tion of the German grain and flour trade, 
and extreme depression among south Ger- 
man mills, in the spring months, when 
much flour had to be auctioned off to 
relieve the necessities of flour importers. 

Features of North American Trade. An 
increase in the proportion of Canadian 
grain exported from Canadian seaports was 
a feature of the year. Whereas in 1921-22 
little more than one-third of the grain 
passed out through Dominion ports, nearly 
half of the total shipments were made 
through these ports in 1923-24, as may be 
seen from Table 26. Canadian shipments 


TABLE 26.—ExporTS OF CANADIAN WHEAT AND 
FLOUR FROM CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES 
SEABOARD Ports, FOR Crop YEARS 
ENDING JuLy 21, 1922-24 * 


Ports of 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
Million bushels 
United States 109.7 150.8 164.8 
Canada 58.3 112.5 158.8 
Totals 168.0 263.3 323.6 
Percentages of total 
United States 63.3 O/.0 50.9 
Canada 34.7 42.7 49.1 


* Sources: Canadian Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Re- 
port on the Grain Trade of Canada, 1921, 1922, and 1923; 
Canadian Grain Statistics, August 8, 1924. These figures do 
not include wheat exported by lake or rail to the United 
States, hence the totals do not agree with figures oF net ex- 
ports from Canada. 


through the Great Lakes and thence out 
through American ports such as New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, and Philadelphia were 
somewhat larger than in 1922-23, but the 
movement through Canadian ports in- 
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creased at a much faster rate. The develop- 
ment of the port of Vancouver for ship- 
ments to Europe via the Panama Canal, and 
to the Orient, accounts for most of the 
increase in shipments from Canadian sea- 
board ports. Exports of wheat and flour 
from Vancouver for the crop year ending 
July 31, 1923, were 214 million bushels. 
During the following year the export was 
nearly 59 million bushels, an increase of 
37% million bushels, or four-fifths of the 
increase in exports from Canadian sea- 
ports. Vancouver seems destined to be of 
increasing importance as a wheat shipment 
port. 

Of equal interest, although of less im- 
portance, was the decrease in shipments 
of United States grain by way of Canada. 
In the past few years considerable amounts 
have been exported by way of the St. 
Lawrence River, especially during the late 
summer and early fall, when shipments 
from the United States are largest. These 
exports by way of Canada were much 
smaller in 1923-24 than in the two previous 
years. Thus receipts of United States wheat 
by public elevators at St. Lawrence River 
ports, almost wholly for export, were as 
follows in the past four crop years:? 


1920-21 14.2 million bus. 
1921-22 Dor = #8 
1922-23 4 a ze - 
1923-24 19.4 #7 ve 


The decline is explained chiefly by reduced 
American grain exports, particularly of 
spring wheat, and the larger demand on 
Canadian facilities for Canadian grain 
exports. 


1Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Report on the 
Grain Trade of Canada, 1921, 1922, 1923; Canadian 
Grain Statistics, September 1923 to September 1924. 

2 Approximate figures, which do not check exactly 
with the final figures of the year, show the distribu- 
tion as follows in thousand bushels. 


July 1-Apr.12 Apr. 13-June 30 Total 
For consumption, 


paying duty 13,353 921 14,274 
For grinding into 

flour for export 10,857 3,040 13,897 

Totals 24,210 3,961 28,171 


3 See Appendix Table XVII. 

4See Joseph S. Davis, “Economic and Financial 
Developments in Europe,” Review of Economic Sta- 
tistics, July 1924, pp. 218-220. 


An impressive feature of the 1923-24 
wheat movement was the importation of 
27,284,000 bushels of Canadian grain into 
the United States. This was the largest 
importation of any year except that of 
1920-21; it amounted to over one-sixth of 
the gross exports of wheat and flour from 
the United States. Over half of this was 
imported for domestic consumption, largely 
before April 7, thus paying a duty of 30 
cents a bushel instead of the new tariff of 
42 cents.” In addition it bore heavy trans- 
portation charges. The rest of it was im- 
ported by bonded mills to be ground into 
flour for export, on which a “drawback” of 
the duty is allowed. 

The explanation for this large movement 
at such expense into a wheat-exporting 
country lies in the shortage of hard spring 
wheat, and the moderate crop of hard win- 
ter wheat, in the 1923 crops in the United 
States. Standards of flour are high and 
inelastic, so that millers are willing to pay 
large premiums for hard wheats, if neces- 
sary to secure the quantities sufficient to 
enable them to supply their trade with the 
customary and preferred qualities of flour. 
With short supplies of hard wheats in the 
United States, the price of those wheats 
rose to a point which not only made export 
unprofitable but made it remunerative to 
millers to import Canadian hard wheats 
often at a price strikingly above Winnipeg 
and, in certain instances, above Liverpool 
prices for the wheat.’ The tariff thus served 
to “protect” the American growers of hard 
wheats from bearing the full impact of 
Canadian competition. On the other hand, 
it made for higher prices of flour in the 
United States. 

Ocean Freight Rates. The general level 
of ocean freight rates has been low for two 
years, owing to the over-supply of world 
tonnage. Much shipping has been idle; 
much more has been employed at a loss 
or at only a slight profit. The unemploy- 
ment decreased considerably in 1923-24, 
and during the fall and winter the level 
of freight rates rose, partly in consequence 
of shipments to Japan following the earth- 
quake of September 1, 1923.4 

The heavy wheat and flour movement 
undoubtedly contributed to increase rates 
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in 1922-23. On the whole, as shown by 
Appendix Table XIII, the level of freight 
rates on wheat was appreciably higher in 
1923-24 than in 1922-23, on most of the 
principal wheat routes. The greatest in- 
creases occurred on routes affected by 
Canadian shipments from Atlantic ports, 
notably the New York-Liverpool route. On 
the other hand, rates from Pacific ports 
were below those of 1922-23, and during 
most of the year below the 1913 level. In 
the case of Argentina, the average for the 
year was lower than in 1922-23, but during 
the period of heavy shipments rates were 
much higher than in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. On the whole, 
however, ocean freight rates were not suf- 
ficiently high seriously to restrict the inter- 
national wheat movement, though in the 
winter months they increased the margin 
between import and export prices. 


The extraordinarily large international 
movement of wheat in 1923-24 greatly 
exceeded early expectations, owing to the 
pressure of Canadian, Argentine, Austra- 
lian, and Russian supplies on the inter- 
national market and the unsuspected 
absorptive capacity of Europe and the 
Orient, favored somewhat by tariff changes. 
The movement was heavy throughout the 
year; but in November—December 1923 and 
again in May 1924 huge Canadian exports 
made the aggregate shipments especially 
large. International shipments of flour 
were also of record volume, 15 per cent 
larger than in the preceding year. Sixty 
per cent of the combined total came from 
North America, but Argentina and Austra- 
lia, among wheat exporters, and Great 
Britain and Italy among wheat importers, 
also exported heavily, while German flour 
imports were extremely large. The wheat 
export movement from North America 
showed certain peculiarities, resulting from 
the relatively large exportable surplus of 
Canada as compared with the United 
States, and the development of export 
facilities at Vancouver. Nearly half the 
Canadian grain moved out through Cana- 
dian seaports, while little American grain 
went out through these ports. Heavy ex- 
ports of Canadian wheat to the United 


States were due to the hard wheat defi- 
ciency in this country. Ocean freight rates, 
influenced by the large volume of ship- 
ments, were on the whole somewhat higher 
than in the preceding year, but remained 
on a fairly low level. 


IX. STOCKS AND CARRYOVERS 


Statistics of stocks of wheat and flour, 
though in no sense complete or accurate, 
afford useful indications of the relative 
abundance of supplies available at differ- 
ent dates. Significant figures of these are 
assembled in Appendix Tables XIV—XVI. 
Broomhall’s statements are summarized in 


TABLE 27.—BROOMHALL’S ESTIMATE OF VISIBLE 
WHEAT SUPPLIES, AUGUST 1, 1919-24, 
COMPARED WITH PRE-WAR AND 
Post-War AVERAGES * 


(Million bushels) 


North U. K. and 

Year America Argentina Australia afloat Total 
1910-14 69.6 i3 a 50.6 a 

1919-23 64.3 Su 39.7 68.9 176.5 
1919 Nae 7 4.4 120.0 86.6 266.7 
1920 50.9 Sul 27.5 89.0 171.1 
1921 65.1 Sch 30.0 65.5 164.3 
1922 62.4 202% 3.0 56.0 123.6 
1923 87.4 4.4 18.0 47.2 157.0 
1924 103.7 6.8 30.0 51.7 192.2 


* Compiled from Corn Trade News. 
a Not available. 


Table 27. Broadly speaking, stocks of 
wheat were ample at the beginning of the 
crop year, abundant during its course, and 
large at its close; but the absorption of 
wheat during the year was so much larger 
than most expert observers had expected, 
that the carryover into the current crop 
year was far less excessive than had been 
anticipated. 

In the United States, according to esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture, 
wheat stocks amounted to 102 millions on 
July 1, 1923, and to 104 millions a year 
later, as compared with 88 millions as the 
average for July 1, 1909-13 and 1919-23. 
Stocks on farms were below average, owing 
partly to prospects for a large new crop, 
and stocks in country mills and elevators 


1 See Appendix Table XV. 
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only moderately above average; but the 
commercial visible supply (in transit and 
terminal elevators) was considerably above 
average July 1, 1923, and larger still July 1, 
1924. 

Canadian wheat stocks! were relatively 
moderate at the beginning of the Canadian 
crop year, September 1, 1923, owing to 
prospects for the huge crop of 19238, but 
quite exceptionally large on September 1, 
1924, in all positions except in transit. 
Broomhall’s estimate of North American 
visible supplies, of wheat and flour com- 
bined, showed 87 million bushels August 1, 
1923, and 104 millions August 1, 1924, as 
compared with a 5-year pre-war average 
(1910-14) of 70 millions and a 5-year post- 
war average (1919-23) of 64 millions.’ 

For Argentina and Australia no compre- 
hensive estimates of stocks are available 
for this period of the year, and the reports 
of visible supplies are much less significant 
because the elevator system is but slightly 
developed in these countries. Comparisons, 
moreover, are affected by the facts that, 
particularly in Australia, there were accu- 
mulated war stocks in 1919, and that with- 
in the past two years elevator construction 
has substantially increased the available 
storage space. Suffice it to remark that 
Broomhall reported the Argentine visible 
supply on August 1, 1923, as over three 
times the pre-war average, and a year later 
over five times the pre-war average, while 
the Australian visibles were moderate on 
August 1, 1923, and fairly large at the close 
of the year. 

Since the war no comparable statistics 
for Continental visible supplies have been 
reported. Broomhall reports British stocks 
and wheat afloat for Great Britain, the 
Continent, and orders. The total of these 
categories was exceptionally large at the 
close of the war and until the relinquish- 
ment of British Governmental control in 
1920. After 1920 it tended downwards un- 
til on August 1, 1923, it was somewhat be- 
low the corresponding pre-war average. On 
August 1, 1924, the figure showed a slight 
increase, to slightly above the pre-war 
figure. 


1 See Appendix Table XVI. 
2 See Appendix Table XIV. 


Russia overexported before the end of 
the crop year, and carried over small 
stocks, including no exportable surplus, 
into the new crop year. Of the large Argen- 
tine and Australian crops, considerable 
amounts, perhaps 105 or 110 million bush- 
els in the aggregate, remained to be ex- 
ported,—an average figure. Of the good 
crop of British India, little had been ex- 
ported previous to August 1, but the bulk 
of the crop is destined for domestic utiliza- 
tion, and the export fraction, small at best, 
depends so largely upon the influence of 
prices that no calculation of stocks, if it 
were possible, would be highly significant. 

Concerning European Continental sup- 
plies in 1923-24 a few words are in point 
despite the lack of statistical information. 
In general, financial considerations dictated 
the keeping of only moderate stocks of im- 
ported grain, inasmuch as supplies in ex- 
porting countries were large and readily 
accessible at low prices. 

In France the crop of 1923 was overesti- 
mated. Domestic supplies came from the 
farms more slowly than had been expected. 
For a time this was attributed to holding by 
peasants who expected higher prices. As 
early as March, however, it was the opinion 
of the French grain trade that domestic 
supplies available for central milling were 
largely exhausted. In Italy, also, the crop 
of 1923 was probably overestimated. Local 
consumption and feeding of domestic wheat 
were unusually large. As early as February 
domestic supplies were recognized as being 
exceptionally low, considering the season, 
and prices of domestic wheat rose rap- 
idly between January and March. In both 
France and Italy the large imports in the 
later months of the crop year went largely 
into current consumption, but in view of 
the late harvest, there is reason to believe 
that carryovers of imported wheat were 
rather above average. 

In Germany, the Ministry of Food built 
up a reserve of wheat and rye early in the 
year, which it gradually released. For this 
reason, centrally held stocks were large 
throughout most of the year. Beginning in 
December, a period of heavy imports of 
wheat and flour led to abnormal piling up 
of stocks, which embarrassed both the 
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millers and the grain trade in the spring 
months after the unforeseen recovery of 
the French franc had caused heavy losses 
to purchasers of French flour on credit. 
Restrictions on foreign exchange limited 
imports in subsequent months, and by the 
end of the crop year stocks had attained 
more normal proportions. Both in Ger- 
many and in Czecho-Slovakia, however, ex- 
pectations that import duties would be im- 
posed, or raised, on wheat and flour, led to 
somewhat larger importations than would 
otherwise have occurred. 

Competent trade opinion agrees that Ori- 
ental stocks of wheat and flour were large 
at the close of the crop year 1923-24. This 
is borne out both by the extremely heavy 
movement last year to China and Japan, 
and by the reports from ports, warehouses, 
and mills. 


In conclusion,—wheat stocks were large 
throughout 1923-24, in exporting countries 
in particular and for the wheat world as a 
whole. Toward the close of the crop year 
they declined much more rapidly than 
usual in that period, and the carryover at 
the end, while larger than usual, made only 
a moderate contribution to offset the re- 
duced wheat crops of 1924-25. 


X. COMPARATIVE STABILITY IN 
WHEAT PRICES TO MAY 1924 


The factors bearing upon the wheat mar- 
ket during 1923-24 have been reviewed. It 
remains to describe the course of prices in 
somewhat greater detail, and to suggest 
reasons for the fluctuations. The move- 
ments can best be followed by the aid of 
Chart 6, showing weekly prices (expressed 
in dollars) of representative wheats in the 
leading markets in exporting countries, on 
the one hand, and on the other, in Liver- 
pool and London, the chief importing mar- 
kets. Average monthly prices are shown in 
dollars per bushel, in Appendix Table XVII. 

The striking advance in prices in the last 
two or three months of the crop year, in 
practically all grades and all markets, is 
reserved for separate discussion in Section 
XI, since it was caused by influences radi- 
cally different from those operating during 


most of the year. The earlier period, how- 
ever, was one of comparative stability of 
prices, on a low level. This is emphasized 
by Chart 1, on page 3, which covers a pe- 
riod of several years. 

Significant Price Movements. Within 
this period of low and fairly stable prices 
one may distinguish certain movements, 
varying with different wheats in different 
markets. Broadly speaking, there was a 
rise in the early weeks of the crop year, 
followed by a decline until December or 
January, a recovery late in the winter, fol- 
lowed by a decline in the spring. To those 
tendencies the principal exception was the 
price in Argentina, which rose steadily un- 
til December, and declined in the following 
three months, without rising materially un- 
til June. The early rise and the early de- 
cline were greatest in Canada. The charac- 
teristics of the movement are most clearly 
revealed in British prices of Canadian 
wheat, which was of importance in British 
markets throughout most of the year. 

The early rise was attributable to tempo- 
rary conditions. The new Canadian crop 
was first decidedly underestimated,: was 
harvested late, and came forward slowly 
because of transportation difficulties. The 
seasonal factor alone was important, for 
Canadian prices are at their maximum in 
the weeks preceding the marketing of the 
new crop and drop rapidly when it comes 
to market. The rise in Argentina was sim- 
ilarly due largely to a seasonal cause, the 
ending of the Argentine crop year in De- 
cember. Unfavorable weather conditions 
during August 1923 and relatively light 
receipts of wheat at primary markets in 
September and October were mainly re- 
sponsible for the strength of prices in the 
United States during this period. Accord- 
ingly, London and Liverpool prices ad- 
vanced moderately, but not strikingly, be- 
cause the cheapest export market could be 
sought. 

The advance of Canadian wheat prices 


1See Appendix Table VI showing monthly fore- 
casts and estimates of recent Canadian wheat crops. 
The July 31 estimate of the spring wheat crop was 
361 million bushels. On August 31 this was raised to 


451 millions, which was close to the final official 
figure. 
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CHarT 6.—WEEKLY CasH Prices oF WHEAT IN PRINCIPAL EXPORTING AND ImMporTING MarkKETS, 
AuGusT 1923-Juty 1924 * 


(U. S. cents per bushel) 


Cents 


Aug Sep Oct Nov DecJan Feb MarApr May Jun Jul 
150 ] T loo 


140 iF 


130 


120 


Barletta - Buenos 
7 


“ee 


150 Tile ——> |50 
140 ark NorthernS pring Minneapoli 140 
130 ies 130 
120 120 


Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Jan Fel Mar Apr May Jun Jul 


* Source: See Appendix Table XVII. 


Note: The prices are for Friday of each week, except the 


was quickly followed by decline, both in 
Canada and in Liverpool, as Canada’s bum- 
per crop began to flow to market; and other 
prices in England tended downward under 
the influence of competition from Canadian 
wheat. In the United States the slump was 
small because of special conditions, includ- 
ing limited supplies of good wheat, tariff 


4 Aug Sep Oct Nov DecJan Feb Mar Apr May Jun jul 
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Argentine Rosafé prices, which are for Tuesdays. 


protection, light marketings, and strong do- 
mestic milling demand. But spring wheat, 
though it remained relatively high in price, 
declined as the new crop came to market, 
reaching a low point late in December. Ar- 
gentine prices failed to share in this de- 
cline, for seasonal reasons. 

From late in December until late in Feb- 
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ruary certain more or less fortuitous fac- 
tors served to strengthen the market. The 
closing of navigation in Canada cut down 
supplies from this source, bad weather in 
the United States prevented the movement 
of grain in certain sections, and insufficient 
tonnage in Argentina curtailed shipments 
from there.t Consequently there was a 
gradual rise in prices—more pronounced 
in England than elsewhere because of her 
dependence on outside sources of supply’ 
—until, with improvement in these condi- 
tions, the market weakened again under 
the volume of surplus supplies. 

Price Comparisons. A comparison of 
prices in different markets? shows the 
very low level of Canadian prices during 
this period, especially after August 1923; 
the relatively close parity of United States 
winter wheat and Argentine wheat, in Kan- 
sas City and Buenos Aires respectively, un- 
til January, when the new Argentine crop 
came on the market and Argentine prices 
declined; and the high level of spring wheat 
prices in this country due to local scarcity 
of high-protein spring wheat and to tariff 
protection. 

In the leading importing markets, Lon- 
don and Liverpool, no one type of wheat 
is uniformly cheaper or dearer than other 
types; the scarcity or abundance of the 
particular variety is the primary determi- 


1See Appendix Table XIII for high freight rates 
existing at this period. Shortage of tonnage in Argen- 
tina at this time is reflected by the decline in ship- 
ments in the second half of February after the large 
seasonal movement had got under way. Following 
are the weekly shipments from Argentina and Uru- 
guay for the 8 weeks from the middle of January to 
the middle of March, as reported by Broomhall: 


Week ending mil. bus. Week ending mil. bus. 
Jan. 24 Ge Feb. 21 4.9 
Jan. 31 5.4 Feb. 28 4.3 
Feb. 7 6.7 Mar. 8 bo 
Feb. 14 5.4 Mar. 13 5.2 


2 Port stocks were light in the United Kingdom at 


this time. Broomhall’s weekly estimates ran as fol- 

lows: 

Week ending mil. bus. Week ending mil. bus. 
Jan. 22 6.4 Feb. 19 3.4 
Jan. 29 5.6 Feb. 26 32 
Feb. 5 5.2 Mar. 4 3.6 
Feb. 12 4,2 Mar. 11 5.6 

3 See Appendix Table XVI and Chart 6 above. 
4This applies to the world as a whole. In the 


United States there was a scarcity, as explained on 
page 37, 


nant of price relationships. During most 
of the past year, owing to the abundance of 
hard wheat! and the relative scarcity of 
good soft varieties, Australian and Pacific 
white wheat commanded a premium, while 
the best quality of Canadian wheat sold at 
lower prices. So long as good United States 
winter wheat was available for export, it 
was about on a parity with Argentine 
wheat, and both sold at a considerably low- 
er price than other leading grades. 

The seasonal character of prices of dif- 
ferent types of wheat in the international 
market is also apparent. Immediately after 
the United States harvest last year, Ameri- 
can winter wheat was relatively cheap in 
Liverpool. It rose sharply in October, and 
after the middle of November it ceased to 
be quoted. Similarly, when new Canadian 
wheat came on the market, it became es- 
pecially cheap and remained the cheapest 
until the new Argentine crop came forward. 
Prices of Argentine wheat in Liverpool 
were not so low during the period of 
heaviest shipment—February, March, and 
April—as might have been expected, large- 
ly because of a special shortage of tonnage 
and the relatively high freight rates from 
Argentina to Europe. Nor did Australian 
prices decline during the heavy shipping 
season, in this case because of quality con- 
siderations. 

A striking feature of the latter portion of 
this period was the high level of United 
States prices as compared with prices in 
other parts of the world. Hard spring 
wheat in Minneapolis was quoted at an 
average of 10 to 35 cents above quotations 
for similar wheat in Winnipeg, while the 
Chicago future quotation was usually sey- 
eral cents above the comparable price in 
Winnipeg or Buenos Aires. The primary 
reason for the high price of spring wheat 
here was the insufficiency of the crop to 
supply domestic needs. However, with an 
abundant crop of the same type of wheat 
just across the Canadian border this price 
could not have been maintained without 
the tarifff, which amounted, during most 
of this period, to 30 cents a bushel. 

Continental Prices Subject to Special In- 
fluences. In continental markets prices of 
imported wheats fluctuate more or less 
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closely with similar prices in British mar- 
kets, making allowance for rates of ex- 
change, tariff duties, and freight charges. 
Prices of domestic wheat, however, while 
influenced by import prices, do not fluc- 
tuate in close accord with them. Imported 
wheat goes in large part to the big mills, 
many of them located at the ports, which 
supply much of the urban trade and prac- 
tically all of the export flour. Domestic 
wheat is locally ground, to a considerable 
extent, and hence it is not always in direct 
competition with imported wheat. There 
are wide variations in prices of domestic 
wheat in different parts of each country, 
as in the United States, because of local 
surplus and deficiency areas and the trans- 
portation costs. The internal wheat mar- 
kets are not highly organized, and even the 
quotations on large central markets are not 
regarded as truly representative. 

Nevertheless, domestic prices on the Con- 
tinent in 1923-24 deserve some considera- 
tion. Monthly average figures in leading 
markets in France, Italy, and Germany are 
shown in Appendix Table XVIII, first in the 
local currency and then in dollars convert- 
ed at average monthly exchange rates on 
New York. It is clear that, on either basis, 
the movements were out of line with cor- 
responding prices in British and overseas 
markets. Similarity lies chiefly in the fact 
that prices were relatively low in the earlier 
part of the year, and considerably higher 
at its close. 

French wheat prices rose almost steadily 
until the middle of March; the average, 
104.20 francs per quintal, was nearly 30 per 
cent above the average for August 1923, 
81.10 francs. This rise was due primarily 
to the heavy depreciation of the franc, 
culminating on March 14, 1924, which led 
to a striking increase in import prices. 
There were, however, some other factors. 
Prices in August 1923 were exceptionally 
low, resulting from an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the domestic crop and from official 
statements that no imports from overseas 
would be required. The movement from 
the farms was so slow as to give rise to 
assertions that the peasants were holding 
for better prices; but early in 1924 it was 
generally agreed that the crop had been 


radically overestimated, and that domestic 
supplies had been largely marketed. After 
the recovery of the franc, domestic prices 
fell, primarily under the influence of the 
currency developments and the decline of 
import prices. Through the year as a whole, 
however, domestic wheat prices in France, 
in terms of dollars, ruled above British 
prices, except in January and February, 
when local prices were adjusting them- 
selves slowly to the decline of the franc, 
and when the reduction in the import duty, 
by about 5 cents a bushel, exerted an influ- 
ence. 

In Italy prices were quite stable until 
December, but rose sharply from then until 
April. Here exchange fluctuations played 
only a small role, for the Italian lira was 
fairly stable at 4.3 to 4.5 cents. In the first 
four months there was a heavy marketing 
of native wheat, and imports, too, were 
heavy. Early in the year the domestic 
movement slackened greatly, so that prices 
of native wheat, which had been below im- 
port prices, rose above them. Some over- 
estimation of the 1923 crop, and a consider- 
able increase in local consumption, com- 
bined with a high degree of business activ- 
ity, largely account for this rise. Toward 
the close of the year, prices declined slight- 
ly, in sharp contrast with the movement in 
international markets. Here, the chief in- 
fluence was the coming of native wheat to 
market from the new crop, in June and 
July; for the seasonal tendency downward 
tended to counterbalance the upward 
movement in the international market. 

In Germany, gold mark prices were fairly 
stable in the first three months of the year, 
though prices in paper marks rose striking- 
ly. In November, gold mark prices rose 
nearly 40 per cent, under the combined in- 
fluence of the breakdown of the process of 
domestic marketing and the economic crisis 
attending the substitution of a stable cur- 
rency for the discredited paper mark. 
Within a few weeks, however, prices settled 
at a more normal level. In March and April 
a moderate rise occurred, as the severe un- 
employment diminished and confidence in- 
creased; but this was followed by a severe 
reaction, caused directly or indirectly by 
the heavy losses of flour importers who had 
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-bought French flour on credit and were 
forced to liquidate their stocks to meet their 
commitments after the franc had risen in 
value. 

During most of the year German wheat 
prices were below international prices, if 
both are expressed in dollars. Prices of 
many other commodities, as well as wheat, 
were out of line with international prices 
because of the restrictions upon trade be- 
tween Germany and the rest of the world. 
While it is impossible to account fully for 
this situation, two factors doubtless con- 
tributed to cause it: consumption was low 
because of the exceedingly low purchasing 
power of the masses; and the domestic crop 
had been underestimated and the govern- 
ment reserves continued relatively large, so 
that producers marketed their wheat at a 
disadvantage.' In fact, late in the crop year, 
Germany actually exported some wheat 
and flour, though her per capita supplies 
were exceptionally small. It is also signifi- 
cant that Germany was in the best position 
to obtain cheap grain from Northern 
Russia. 


To sum up: throughout most of the crop 
year, notably from September 1923 to May 
1924, wheat prices in the principal export- 
ing and importing markets were compar- 
atively stable, and particularly so in Liver- 
pool. The changes in the different export- 
ing markets were occasioned largely by sea- 
sonal factors affecting harvests and trans- 
portation. Price movements in the United 
States were largely independent of interna- 


1 The representativeness of the quoted prices also 
may be called in question. 

2 Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, March 4, 1924. 

3 The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture reported the re- 
serve on March 1 as follows in millions of bushels: 


1923 1924 

“Visible” 48 64 
On farms 155 134 
In mills and elevators 93 90 
Totals 296 288 


4 Canadian stocks were officially reported on March 
31 in millions of bushels as follows: 


1923 1924 
Elevators 70 ilitat 
Flour mills 7 6 
Transit by rail 8 14 
Farmers’ hands 55 val 
Totals 140 202 


tional market prices, because domestic sup- 
plies of most wheats in demand for milling 
purposes were deficient and the tariff re- 
stricted imports of Canadian wheat. Prices 
of domestic wheat on the continent of Eu- 
rope were subject to special influences in 
different countries,—notably exchange fluc- 
tuations in France, the financial crisis in 
Germany, and rapid consumption in Italy; 
hence these prices by no means paralleled 
the movements in international markets. 
While prices in terms of gold were charac- 
teristically low, the year showed a marked 
diversity in wheat prices in different mar- 
kets of the world. 


MARKED CHANGES IN CLOSING 
MONTHS 


By March and April the wheat market 
begins to feel the influence of new crop 
conditions in the Northern Hemisphere. 
It is then fairly apparent how the crops 
sown in the preceding autumn have win- 
tered, and there are indications of the 
amount and condition of spring sowings, 
as well as of the probable harvests in 
Southern Europe and Northern Africa. On 
account of their importance in the export 
trade of the next few months, and their 
absolute size, the Canadian and United 
States crops are subject to special scrutiny, 
and weather and soil conditions in the two 
countries become increasingly important 
market considerations as the season pro- 
gresses. 

Early in the spring of 1924 the price sit- 
uation, as already described, was decidedly 
unfavorable to producers. The official re- 
port of stocks on March 1 in the United 
States had shown a total of 288 million 
bushels, only 8 millions less than on the 
same date of the preceding year, although 
unofficial observers had anticipated a re- 
duction of perhaps 40 million bushels.? 
Stocks on farms had been estimated un- 
officially at between 120 and 130 million 
bushels (as compared with 155 million the 
year before), but when the official report 
came out it disclosed a total of 134 million 
bushels.* The March 31 official report of 
Canadian stocks was even more unfavora- 
able to selling interests,‘ showing a total of 
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202 million bushels as compared with 140 
millions in the preceding year. 

Other factors were also unfavorable to 
sellers. The Oriental demand had been 
largely filled by this time and the Japanese 
tariff was reimposed. The reopening of 
Canadian navigation would soon release 
the large supplies held through the winter 
at the head of the lakes. The financial posi- 
tion of the principal continental importers 
was uncertain, particularly in view of the 
French exchange crisis, which entailed se- 
vere reactions all over Western Europe, 
and the extreme financial stringency in 
Germany. The advance in the United States 
tariff on wheat on April 7, from 30 cents a 
bushel to 42 cents, had given no stimulus 
to the domestic market. Altogether, there 
was reason to expect another year of low 
wheat prices provided new crops turned 
out well. 

During April, however, before much was 
known about the new crops, and owing 
mainly to the revival in continental buying 
that followed the striking improvement in 
the franc exchange, there was some im- 
provement in the market. Mention has al- 
ready been made of the fact that the 1923 
crops had probably been overestimated in 
France, Italy, and other European import- 
ing countries, though not in Germany. By 
this time, in any case, their domestic re- 
serves were low, and it had become neces- 
sary to increase imports of foreign wheat. 
The foreign trade figures show the pro- 
nounced increase that occurred, especially 
in the imports of France and Italy, in the 
second quarter of the year. (See Table 28.) 


TABLE 28.—IMPOoRTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR BY 
FRANCE, ITALY, AND GERMANY, 
JANUARY TO JULY, 1924 


(Thousand bushels) 


1924 France Italy Germany 
Jan. 1,822 4,884 2,342 
Feb. 1,877 ayiiyiil 3,060 
Mar. 2,428 Silas: 3,195 
April 2,946 5,955 4,266 
May 5,812 8,571 3,123 
June 7,873 8,528 2,704 
July 7,409 11,391 2,153 


In Germany, on the other hand, imports 
declined from the high level of April be- 
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cause of the crisis among importers who 
were injured by the rise of the French 
franc, the financial obstacles to further im- 
ports, the availability of large government 
stocks of domestic grain, and the contin- 
uance of low consumption. 

The advance thus started by the revival 
of European buying was supported by crop 
and weather factors. It was known that 
the acreage sown to winter wheat in the 
United States had been reduced by 6 mil- 
lion acres,t and it was anticipated that 
there would be a reduction in spring-wheat 
acreage in the United States and possibly 
in Canada. French and Italian acreage 
was also known to be somewhat less than 
in the preceding year,’ and there were pre- 
dictions that the Australian acreage might 
be reduced. Losses in these regions might 
be made up, at least in part, by increases 
in Argentina, Russia, and other parts of 
Europe, but there was not much likelihood 
of it. 

By March it was also clear that the winter 
had been hard on the European crops; and 
as time went on it became apparent that 
the spring was cold and late. As early as 
April 1 Broomhall stated in the Corn Trade 
News that it was not unlikely that 1924 pro-- 
duction would be below that of 1923. In 
the United States the fall-sown hard wheat 
had wintered well, but soft wheat had suf- 
fered from frost. The spring-wheat sowing 
was late in both the United States and Can- 
ada. 

Continental buying continued in May on 
a generous scale, but crop factors came to 
play an increasingly important part in mak- 
ing the price. The May report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture was con- 
sidered not unfavorable, since it showed 
an abandonment of only 3 million acres of 
winter wheat (about half that of the pre- 
ceding year) and a probable production of 
553 million bushels as compared with 572 
millions in 1923.3 Hard winter wheat was 


1See Appendix Table III. From 46.1 to 40.2 mil- 


lion acres. 
2 Acreage planted to wheat: 
1923 1924 
France 13,700,000 13,500,000 
Italy 11,600,000 11,200,000 


3 See Appendix Table V. 
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in excellent condition; losses were antici- 
pated in soft wheat. Late sowing in Canada 
and the reduction in spring-wheat acreage 
in the United States were more bullish fac- 
tors, as was the drought that spread over 
northern Africa and southern Europe and 
Russia during this month. 

By early June, European demand had 
declined somewhat and crop conditions ap- 
peared to have improved. The resulting 
slump in prices in all important markets 
during the first week of the month was fol- 
lowed, however, by a sharp advance on the 
publication of United States crop estimates 
as of June 1, which showed a decrease in 
the probable output of winter wheat 
amounting to 44 million bushels as com- 
pared with the May estimate, and to 63 
millions as compared with 1923 production. 
Spring-wheat production was estimated at 
184 million bushels as compared with 213 
million in 1923.1 On the basis of these fore- 
casts the United States would harvest al- 
most 100 million bushels less than in 1928, 
when the crop was not especially large. 

Between this date and the end of the 
crop year there was a steady advance of 
prices, mainly because of crop news. The 
condition of the United States crops im- 
proved during the later growing season,’ 
but the Canadian, Russian, and southern 
European crops deteriorated. The Cana- 
dian estimates were of special importance. 
In the first place, because of the late spring, 
there was a reduction of approximately 10 
per cent in the acreage sown to spring 
wheat. The condition at the end of May 
was not so good as in 1923 but was consid- 
ered not seriously unfavorable. By June 
30, however, it was apparent that drought 
had done considerable damage, and the of- 
ficial estimate of the spring wheat crop was 
placed at 304 million bushels, as compared 
with the 1923 crop of 455 millions. In July 
dry weather caused further deterioration, 
with the result that the estimate made at 
the end of that month was placed at 263 
million bushels, nearly 40 per cent less than 
the final production in 1923. 


1 This figure was recently revised upwards to 225 
millions. See Appendix Table V. 

2 See Appendix Table V. 

3 See Appendix Table VI. 


The net result of these influences was a 
sharp up-turn in wheat prices, which ex- 


TABLE 29.—COMPARATIVE WHEAT PRICES IN LEAD- 
ING MARKETS AT SELECTED Dares 1923-24 


(Dollars per bushel) 


First week of 


Market and grade August June August 
1923 1924 1924 
United States 
Farm price .84 99¢ 1174 
No. 2 Hard, Kansas City 503) 1.24 
No. 2 Red, Chicago ANS al 1.34 
No. 1 Dark Northern, 
Minneapolis Shep 1.29 1:52 
Canada 
No. 1 Manitoba, Winnipeg 1.04 1.06 1.49 
Argentina 
Barletta, Buenos Aires 1.01 1.03 1.46 
Great Britain 
No.1 Manitoba, Liverpool 1.22 oT 1.67 
Argentina Rosafé, “ 16 113 HDD 
Australian, we 1.30 1.28 1.57 
Pacific white, ss Tbe ahead! 1.61 


a Price of the i5th of the month. 


tended to almost every market. Table 29 
shows the amount of these changes, com- 
paring prices early in August 1924 with 
those of early August 1923 and early June 
1924. In the last two months of the 
crop year, wheat prices rose by some 
20 to 46 cents a bushel, and on August 1 
they stood 20 per cent or more above 
the level of late May and June. The new 
crop year opened with prices from 27 to 45 
cents a bushel higher than in August, 1923. 
The rise was most pronounced in Canada, 
where prices had been exceptionally de- 
pressed and where the most striking change 
in crop appeared, and in the Argentine 
market, which is especially sensitive to 
changes in the international situation; but 
the rise in Liverpool was hardly less note- 
worthy. In the United States the rise was 
smaller because in June American prices 
were above world prices. 


In short, the close of the year was marked 
by a strong upward movement of wheat 
prices, which continued into the next crop 
year. The rise was initiated by heavy pur- 
chases by European importers. The major 
influence, however, was the prospect of late 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


and poor harvests in Europe and Russia, 
and greatly reduced yields in North Amer- 
ica. Within a few weeks prices rose by 20 
to 45 per cent; but so low had prices been 
that the recovery by August 1 was insuffi- 
cient to raise prices in most countries to 
their pre-war level in relation to com- 
modity prices in general. 


XII. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


It is now possible, in the light of the 
foregoing discussion, to answer the ques- 
tions raised at the outset. 

Wheat prices were exceptionally low 
throughout most of the crop year primarily 
because of large world crops of high qual- 
ity. They fell no lower because at these low 
prices low-grade wheats were fed heavily 
to livestock, and unusual quantities were 
consumed as food, especially in Europe and 
the Orient. The striking rise at the close 
of the crop year was caused in the main by 
the prospect of poor crops in 1924, notably 
in Canada and Europe. 

The exceptionally good crops of 1923 
were attributable primarily to unusually 
favorable weather conditions in almost all 
producing areas except the United States, 
with resulting high yields per acre. In spite 
of better crops, Europe imported much 
more wheat than in 1922-23, chiefly because 
of relatively low wheat prices, but partly 
because of smaller potato crops and, out- 
side of Germany, improved economic con- 
ditions. The exceptional demand from the 
Orient was due in part to poor rice crops, 
in part to the suspension of the Japanese 
tariff for several months, but in large mea- 
sure also to the belief that wheat was an 
exceptionally good buy. 

Russia, with crops insufficient to cover 
normal domestic requirements, made large 
shipments of bread grains, as a result of 
a ruthless export policy designed to facili- 
tate purchase of essential imports even at 
the risk of shortage at home. The United 
States, with a large exportable surplus of 
wheat, imported some 27 million bushels 
of wheat from Canada, half of it over a 
duty of 30 to 42 cents a bushel, in order to 
make up a deficiency in hard wheats re- 
quired for milling purposes. 
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American wheat farmers were exception- 
ally hard hit because in a year of bumper 
crops and low world prices, their crops 
cultivated at high costs, yielded low returns 
per acre, and because they had had two 
previous years of unprofitable production. 

Most of the impressive features of the 
past crop year were more or less peculiar 
to it, whether one considers crops, move- 
ments, or prices. On the other hand, the 
upward trend in European acreage and 
production, the gradual improvement in 
economic conditions in Europe, the disor- 
ganization of Russia, and the tendency to- 
ward increased wheat-consumption in Italy 
and the Far East, are persisting factors, 
which nevertheless in any one year may be 
overshadowed by others of a more tempo- 
rary character. 

Viewing the year 1923-24 in retrospect, 
one is warranted in making a few other ob- 
servations. The experience of the year in- 
dicates that within limits, when the value 
of wheat in relation to other commodities 
drops to a distinctly low point, there is con- 
siderable elasticity in the demand, both in 
exporting and in importing countries; and 
that for this reason there is, below a certain 
point, considerable resistance to further de- 
cline in prices. Had it not been for this 
surprising degree of elasticity of demand, 
wheat prices and values might have fallen 
in 1923-24 to much lower levels. This elas- 
ticity is afforded by the ready use of wheat 
as feed, which was furthered in several 
countries by relatively high prices for corn 
and potatoes, and by the ease of substitu- 
tion in human diet. 

Furthermore, exceptionally large crops 
of grain are likely to be absorbed during 
the year following the respective harvests, 
rather than stored up against future needs. 
Under peace conditions, variations in carry- 
over are not likely to be large enough to 
make a momentous difference in supplies. 
They are more significant as effects than 
as causes of price-changes. They are a 
smaller factor than annual variations in 
quality of crops and annual differences in 
harvest dates. In the past year there were 
exceptional reasons for increased carry- 
overs—low prices during much of the year, 
poor prospects for new crops; yet carry- 
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overs were increased but moderately. Un- 
der competitive conditions in the wheat 
trade, so-called surplus production will be 
currently absorbed, in the main; and, quite 
as truly, deficiencies in production as com- 
pared with the average will be met by re- 
sort to other foods and feeds. 

The American wheat farmer’s recent 
emergency is clearly ended. He suffered in 
1923-24 because of a specially unfavorable 
combination of circumstances: the average 
quality of his crop was not high, and yields 
per acre, which are the dominant factor in 
cost per bushel, were low and costs per 
bushel relatively high, at a time when world 
prices were exceptionally depressed. This 
year the situation is reversed. American 
yields per acre are good; the wheat is of 
high quality; and world prices have defin- 
itely improved, largely in consequence of 
low yields of mediocre quality in Canada 
and Europe. This year, for the first time 
since 1919-20, the American wheat crop 
will be clearly remunerative to the growers. 
In many other countries the price advan- 
tage to growers will be largely or wholly 
offset by reduced yields and lower quality. 

Undoubtedly an important factor in the 
recovery in the United States is the recent 
extensive reduction in wheat acreage here, 
resulting from unsatisfactory wheat prices 
for three years. With weather conditions 
such as this year’s, an acreage as large as 
in 1921 might this year have yielded a crop 
some 160 to 200 million bushels larger than 
it actually was, perhaps sufficient to offset 
the decline in Canadian production and to 
prevent much of the price increase which 
has occurred. Or had there been no reduc- 
tion in acreage, crops during the past few 
years would have been larger than they 
were, prices might all along have been still 
more depressed, and the recovery this year 
would have been to a distinctly lower level. 
Although the production of a larger acre- 
age would have been remunerative at the 
prices of this year, the reduction in acreage 
has been well-advised, and there is danger 
in reversing the practice. There is as much 
reason to expect an early recurrence of the 
generally high yields per acre characteristic 


of 1923, as of the generally low yields of 
1924. 

While recent wheat prices have been ab- 
normally low, there is no clear warrant, in 
history or statistics, for the prevalent as- 
sumption that the pre-war relation of 
wheat prices to the general level of prices 
should be and will be re-established. Tex- 
tiles are a large element in the price in- 
dexes, and they have been notoriously high, 
chiefly in consequence of the high price of 
cotton. Coal also, in part for more tempo- 
rary reasons, has been high. Because of 
higher wage levels, incompletely offset by 
corresponding increase of productivity, 
goods requiring much labor in their pro- 
duction are also relatively high. Yet the 
production of corn, potatoes, and other 
farm produce was profitable in 1922-23 and 
1923-24, despite the fact that farm prices 
for these products stood below the pre-war 
levels in terms of their purchasing power 
over goods in general. It is quite conceiv- 
able that, even in an average year, wheat 
may be a remunerative crop at a price 
which, in terms of goods in general, is low- 
er than that of 1909-14. Canada, Argentina, 
and Australia, as well as Europe, seem al- 
together likely to cultivate increasing acre- 
ages at a profit at such prices, and prices 
at all higher bid fair to stimulate still fur- 
ther expansion of wheat acreage. 

The trend of wheat production since the 
war is clearly upward, for the world as a 
whole. Especially in Europe and the South- 
ern Hemisphere, this trend is pronounced. 
No rapid expansion, however, is in early 
prospect, in view of unfavorable conditions 
in Russia and the Danube basin, where the 
deficiency as compared with pre-war years 
is greatest. The 1923-24 crops were excep- 
tionally large considering this trend; the 
1924-25 crops promise to be definitely be- 
low the line of trend. Such a reversal has 
frequently occurred in the past, with pro- 
nounced effects upon prices and move- 
ments. The current year presents a number 
of striking contrasts to 1923-24. It is equally 
erroneous to consider it typical, and it is 
dangerous to reason too closely from one 
exceptional year to another. 


APPENDIX 


TABLES RELATING TO WHEAT SUPPLIES, MOVEMENTS, AND PRICES 


NOTE: Figures for crop years, unless otherwise stated, relate to years 
ending July 31. Statistics for Southern Hemisphere acreage, crops, and 
yields per acre, are compared and combined with Northern Hemisphere 
statistics for the preceding harvest. Flour, where included with wheat, is 
converted on the assumption of 70 per cent extraction, except that Cana- 
dian official statistics convert flour at 75 per cent extraction and United 
States official statistics at 4% bushels of wheat to a barrel of flour. 
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TABLE I.—WuEAT PropucTION, ACREAGE, AND YIELD PER ACRE IN PRINCIPAL WHEAT-PRODUCING 


AREAS, PRE-WAR AND Post-WAR* 


(A) PRODUCTION (million bushels) 


Average 


Area 1909-13 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 a 
World (ex: Russia) Pee.nk accom cedar ees 3,005 e 2,894 3,116 3,156 3,488 e 
Northern Hemisphere ®. ......0000. bec es: 2,725 e 2,544 2,740 2,802 3,062 2,728 
Southermremispheneensase cerceree tcc 280 301 350 3875 853 426 ¢ 
WinitedeStaleSana. = aerrrcii ae eeri asain 690 968 833 815 868 797 873 
GANA Aree cee seth eer aero tuls. 197 193 263 301 400 474 272 
Iburope (OxRUSSIA) sities okie diode teats 1,348 e 948 1,216 1,044 1,260 1,084 
INOMCHEN ERIC Amn ae teccmte tr cen renee 92 75 63 106 70 107 84 
TNaIGL co Sacra og ek RE tie OR nee 352 280 378 250 367 369 364 
VAD AINESC PMN PET Curse coticcrre meteieteccute este seetecers 32 41 41 39 38 37 36 
PATO CIMULM Demet ten sinseseiire cisicn otter ence olueniee 147 217 156 191 196 247 190 f 
INUSUP Alia eRT Rent Saas soe ee ee ae 90 46 146 129 109 126 130f 

(B) ACREAGE (million acres) 
Average 

Area 1909-13 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 a 
Wile! (GEG RUSSIAN cocoon onuesneogoodnon 195.7 e 206.8 213.7 216.8 219.4 e 
Northern Hemisphere ».................... 169.0 e 179.4 186.5 187.1 189.5 182.5 
Southermitemisphenre. nce wads ee eel 26.7 26.9 27.4 27.24 20 29.9 c 
Wintted ’Statestarn sc ee ene eee 47.1 75.7 61.1 63.7 62.3 59.7 54.2 
Gama daearenia et tein ae eek Tees none we 19.1 18.2 23. 22.4 22.7 Died, 
EGro pes (ex-Russia)) a eemiecees eee re ere 73.0 e 60.3 63.9 64.4 65.7 65.4 
INOPUALTICA paca anne eee em i ee ne eo) (etl 7.6 ad 7.6 8.5 8.2 
NECA Re ree Se eee ee aie ree hw aaa 29.2 23.8 2919 25.8 28.2 30.8 30.9 
VADANESSCAEIM Pll © mayer aac rontec reser Ne 18 Dee, Pape yy) | 2.1 Za 
INDRA MWAN her Go Bad 5 LOCO AE COO ae an nears 16.1 17.0 15.0 13.9 16.1 i602 17.7 
ATIGER ALLO ee Rae cin eek cons teraneen re bion ages 7.6 6.4 9.1 9.7 10.0 9.5 10.0 

(C) YIELD PER ACRE (bushels)e 

vere Average 

Area 1909-13 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 19924 
Wiordigl (a RIBS Ec aocsonocoonuocsomoou Ge 15.3 e 13.9 14.5 14.5 15.9 e 
Nor therniiemisphere Para.) meme cee nee 16.1 e 14.1 14.6 14.9 16.2 14.9 
Southern tHemispherese.. aceaeus osees seer 10.5 11.2 12.8 13.8 11.9 14.3 e 
(Wintite de States se.cwcvwose terns oe eit 14.7 12.8 13.6 12.8 13.9 13.4 16.1 
(OBIE Ble cia cube Herrici ach eceuca hyn aera 19.8 10.1 14.4 12.9 17.8 20.9 125 
EIO pes (EX=HIISSTA) lee acne cies acre nines 18.5 e 15.7 19.0 16.2 19.2 16.6 
INO Db EAT TI Ca e-7,a. eee lide oe ae n Een Mikey 9.6 8.3 13.8 9.3 12.6 10.2 
VRC UY; in ls and SR OR Te Re en eae 12.0 11.8 12.6 9.7 13.0 12.0 11.8 
NADANESe EM PITe wemmre a atte cece 18.2 18.7 18.8 18.8 18.0 lees 16.9 
FATS CULM A te tear eee oA eG eae 9.2 12.8 10.4 13.7 ee 14.4 10.7 
ANTS TUES LIP Yosser Bote sas ES ORR ICR TOON a EI 11.9 The 16.1 133 11.0 13.3 13.0 


*Sources: U. S. Dept. of Agric., Yearbook 1923 (for 1919 figures) and Foreign Crops and Markets. 

a Figures for 1924 are revised to November 26, 1924. The United States figures are revised to December 16, 1924. 

b The totals include all countries for which there are comparable data for the pre-war and post-war periods. The 
only large producing areas omitted are Russia, for which (present territory) the pre-war output is estimated at 736 
million bushels, produced from 73 million acres; and China, including Manchuria. World totals include Mexico’s pro- 


duction but not Mexican acreage. 
ce Data not available. 


d The figure for Peru in this total, 213,000 acres, is from The International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1923. 
e Computed from the total production and acreage of the areas named, using figures in thousands. 


f Forecast. 
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TABLE II.—PropvuctTIoNn oF Rye, Corn, PoraTors, AND RICE IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING 


AREAS, PRE-WAR AND Pos - 
T-Wa 
(A) RYE (million bushels) me 


Average 
=, — 1909-13 1919 | 1920 | 9a 1922 1923 1924 a 
orthern Hemisphere?.......... | | 
United States.. a ae (AS Sal es ieee "86 76 “H if ie on 
Pap ON (OKSRUESSIA) oc. io'ss cscariak ths 976 c 5382 fou ae ee 53 
SEAN Gene eRe Famer irk Sie aisce Oh eke wks 53d 31 34 44 e = oA 
oe Si TC ey sch Cn BCC ae See 28 23 28 28 26 28 30 
c Via. cee Raat Rr TR a ahin's cin ant oleae ot 368 4 240 194 268 206 263 236 
perliowStovakiacd o-.fidcss isc sssc ccs. cscn, 64d 33 33 54 51 “53 4 
ELUIN aThy e eM i ee 314 e Pi ee 25 31 3 
Polanuds. 2 Gi Sees eee ae ope ood e 74 168 197 235 179 
(B) PoTaToES (million bushels) 
Area 1909-13 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 a 
initediStatesie 2... 358 823 403 362 4 
5 iy ee A ae 53 416 4 
(CEWIIENC EIR ce35, <5 AMORA tien ge eee ea 78 126 134 107 93 92 33 
NaN GanGew alesaamenes 6. 4c onc ccea cute. 100 102 119 110 150 103 99 
Netherlands STORRS. SEI ae eae 104 127 122 107 162 90 97 
Cl PRU ee etre Gre eee ace rete tna! 108 104 83 12 145 89 c 
Sg SE Rs Ses RE co eee 489 e Bis 428 805 465 350 e 
ae Pee rr he, See eee ; oe f 101 108 102 109 96 c 
Sh SeGscken i ee cee eh een l4d 761 1,024 ¢ 
Czechoeslovakiacr aie ge. ices: bes Boss sok c 84 184 29 ne morn = ; 
| EXON les 52. fees By IE he eee 449 g 386 665 617 1,240 974 973 
(C) CoRN (million bushels) 
Average a 
Area 1909-13 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Ni anaes we RG pss rin gS Bais 65 0b aie ss 3,904 3,962 4,437 4,076 3,972 4,300 ¢c 
MCC CES Le Sentra Gant p Gi marae sei ssewo. 2,12 2,811 8,209 8,069 2,906 8,054 2,437 
TERN SA. 95 sc 0 35 a pep aN eae ee 103 4 86 89 92 ate 89 98 
PURE AT A oe wpe one tee per ss ce oss 614 c 50 82 49 49 80 
Wheel Serene meer Mya ass Sere Sek 1124 ¢ 101 74 89 81 106 
PSMA ae er eo erate ieee ein se, sneha cen 264 c 21 16 16 27 19 
NAGE 50) acho t aks ve das pe nce e enone voles 193 4 141 182 jl 111 151 154 
Argentina ee tes a Ect ae Ott Ae eee 192 224 259 230 176 277 c 
(D) RIcE (thousand short tons of cleaned rice) 
rea 1909-13 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
CR eerie arti ch ede ess nee nie 54,243 c 57,4389 62,531 63,324 59,000 w 
Miniled States. ieee eset teen eee hess: 330 583 723 O22 575 470 473 
{OTI . co, RAS Ocnd PASEO? BOE eo eae 150 206 197 178 187 165 150 
J HOEY RY sey chin 3 tote ements RO Cae CEC RO ee Met nr 323 331 807 821 316 854 374 
Gir cee een hee Ae soe caicieae vans 82,072 85,821 30,981 OlieLe 37,147 31,694 @ 
AIGTORD « «.5 casepot chair aoc Ges OER eC Ie DoT 7,894 9,553 9,925 *| 8,668 9,533 8,713 9,120 
OTITIO Saree ast Tee etre wae oes noite la hes 706 is 761 782 914 817 e 
Hrenchtlndio-Chinay sss. 02. «ene... scutes eas 3,666 3,266 8,142 3,966 38,888 3,500 c 
SHEITO Se aad Ate en eee nora Oran Moe eee 2,724 3,430 Biooe 8,112 3,500 sche ¢ 
COA Oi Wa es Soc OAD OEE DOOR CoA Der Or iaacn 238 244 240 247 261 148 173 
Pavlova SEW ae eidsonen comoooDo odor 583 1,044 1,124 1,282 1,341 1,351 e 
RUAN AREA INCLU ea CLUIT lavcte cite eas en mato leroleuener vane ro 8,590 4,899 4,174 3,680 3,220 3,360 8,862 


* Sources: U. S. Dept. of Agric., Yearbooks, chiefly 1923; and Fereign Crops and Markets. Data derived largely from 
official estimates reported to International Institute of Agriculture, supplemented or modified in certain instances by De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates or adjustments. 

a Data for 1924 are preliminary, hence especially subject to change. 

b This total includes every country in the Northern Hemisphere whose production is of any size, except Russia, for 
which the pre-war estimated output for present territory is 776,198,000 bushels. The Southern Hemisphere production is 
of minor importance, the pre-war average being about 2¥% million bushels and 1923-24 probably less than 5 million 
bushels. 

ec Data lacking or incomplete. aU. S. Dept. of Agric. estimate for present territory. 

e Pre-war boundaries. { Two-year average. 

g Preliminary estimate for former Russian territory within 1923 boundaries. 

h Exclusive of China, where a normal crop is around 30 million short tons. A prominent Chinese authority has esti- 


mated the 1923 crop at 25 million tons. 
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TaBLE IJJ.—UNITED STATES WHEAT ACREAGE 
PLANTED, ABANDONED, AND HARVESTED * 


(Million acres) 


TABLE V.—UNITED STATES WHEAT Crop FOoRE- 
CASTS AND ESTIMATES, 1922-24 * 


(Million bushels) 


Winter Wheat Spring Winter Spring Total 
Crop of Wheat Total 
Planted |Abandoned|Harvested Harvested Harvested 1922 Revised........... 587 281 868 
Bae, 1923 aA pre ls hee ee 572 t3 ne 
1909-13 82.1 Gall 28.4 18.7 47.1 Mage ite See 578 4 iA 
1919 ule 0.56 50.5 25.2 (eet UNC STAR eee 581 236 817 
1920 44.9 4.85 40.0 Pa el 61.1 ARS Die al UOe rrcte, Bloke ic 586 20 821 
1921 45.6 29 43.4 20.3 63.7 AUCs glide ie aes 568 225 793 
1922 49.8 7.42 42.4 20.0 62.4 Septet 568 220 789 
O23 46.1 6.59 39.5 20.1 59.6 ° Oct tee eee 568 213 782 
1924 40.2 3.85 36.4 17.8 54.2 Dece 1a. an aerres 572 213 786 
a : Revised sacsuennee 572 225 797 
* Sources: U. S. Dept. of Agric., Yearbook 1923, p. 603; 
Crops and Markets, 1924, supplemented by December 16 1924 Apr. 1............ 549 eas aa 
crop report. Maly a See eee 553 ---- Seas 
JUNC GE asec 509 184 693 
TUL Ue ere ee 543 197 740 
AUS AE foe eee 589 225 814 
SeptAleeesane 589 247 837 
OCIS aa 589 266 856 
TaBLE IV.—UNITED STATES WHEAT Crop ConpDrI- Detnl 2355 ase 590 283 873 
TION ESTIMATES, PRE-WAR AND PostT-WAR * ; } 
* Sources: U. S. Dept. of Agric., Weather, Crops and 


(Percentages of normal) 


(A) WINTER WHEAT 


1909-13 
Date average| 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Dec. 1 88.7 85.2 87.9 76.0 1S 88.0 
Apr. 1 83.7 75.6 91.0 78.4 19.2 83.0 
May 1 84.7 79.1 88.8 83.5 80.1 84.8 
June 1 79.8 78.2 (es) 81.9 76.3 74.0 
Harvest | 79.1 AS)A HUD 77.0 76.8 Uae 
Yield per 
acre 15.6 15.3 13.8 13.8 1454 1624 
bushels | bushels |} bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels 
(B) SprInc WHEAT 
June 1 94.4 89.1 93.4 90.7 90.2 82.3 
July 1 78.2 88.0 80.8 83.7 82.4 81.9 
Aug. 1 75.4 73.4 66.6 80.4 69.6 oki 
Harvest | 74.9 64.1 62.5 80.1 65.1 82.3 
Yield per 
acre 13.3 10.5 10.6 14.1 ily 15.9 
bushels | bushels |} bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels 
* Sources: U. S. Dept. of Agric., Yearbook 1923, p. 606; 


Crops and Markets (for 1924 data), supplemented by De- 
cember 16 crop report. 

a Note that yield per acre was greater than suggested 
by condition at harvest. 


Markets; Crops and Markets (supplemented by December 
16 crop report). 


TABLE VI.—CANADIAN SPRING WHEAT PRODUCTION 
FORECASTS AND ESTIMATES, 1920-24 * 


(Million bushels) 


Date 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
May 31 262 298 341 323 e 
June 30 271 293 826 349 304 
July 31 250 273 304 361 | 263 
Aug. 31 271 279 372 “ls ipwel 1OLFAl 
Oct. 31 274 314 373 448 a) 251b 
Dec. 31 244 285 381 455 e 


* Sources: Dominion of Canada Bureau of Statistics, 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. The May 31 
and June 30 figures were computed from estimated acreage 
and condition figures. The July 31 and August 31 figures 
are forecasts of production. The October 31 figures are 
provisional estimates of production, and the December 31 
figures are final estimates. Winter wheat production is 
usually around 20 million bushels. 

a Computed. 

b Total estimate less August 31 estimate for winter 
wheat. 

ec Not available. 
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TABLE VII—WuEAT SUPPLIES AND THEIR DISPOSITION IN LEADING Export COUNTRIES * 
(Million bushels) 


(A) UNITED STATES: (C) ARGENTINA: 
CROP YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 CROP YEARS ENDING DECEMBER 31 
1909-14 
5-yr. ave.| 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
StOCKS yes oa... beeen: 90.0 | 100.2) 89.0) 112.5 Stocks, January1........... 29:4 10.7 0.6 
INGW: CTO Dee he aes ae ees. ODO esl a ales lO OU.d mmNeW CLOD me: ames ae 191.0 | 195.8 | 247.0 
LIM POLES eee eons Aten foe, TSS |) algess | DER) BAS = 
A ; | Available supplies........ 220.4 | 206.5 | 247.6 
Available supplies. ........ 781.9 | 982.4 | 976.5 | 937.9 
Exported Jan. 1 to July 31..| 109.1 | 106.2 | 139.0 
IX DOLLS. Of wileatncs. os oes ok 56,9 | 208.38 | 1549 | 78.8 : A 
Exports of flour............- AS Ue TL Uy BT0 metre) Me eon ae ke eee OE pee eas 
“Total exports............. | 1050 2794 221.9 | 156.4 pi pm sate ae eee 
| Seed requi tS. ane ; ; i 
Seed requirements......... Taaasoeess. . TAS WConsiwmotions 2 es ae 
filled for consumption..... | ($496.1 feed, and waste........... 46.7| 47.0] 46. 
eed. an diwastOs. esate i BOGE) 210.8 1552.8 U 94.0 22 
= a Total domestic use....... we 5. a 
Total domestic use........ 580.0 | 564.0 642.1 | 668.6 es tee Bers a a 
Stocks, December 31:.....:. 10.7 0.6 
LOCKS UMC OU skeet cs ss 96.9 SMO) | AUS | Ae oe = 
Population (millions) ....... 94.4 | 108.5 | 110.0 | 111.4 
Food and feed use : 
ita (bushels)...... : 4.34 03) 29 
» *per capita (bushels) Do 3 O03 ow (Dy RUetERiae 
CROP YEARS ENDING DECEMBER 31 
(B) CANADA: 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
Crop YEARS ENDING AuGuST 31 Stocks, January 1, 4.enaet.? 7: 6.0; 10.0 
1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-93 | 1923-04 New ocrop...........c....-.. IPA) ANOS 8s jj 1s ss 
Stocks, September 1......,.. 98 | 79| 160) 89 Available supplies........ 136.1 | 115.3 | 135.5 
INE WECTOD ceeds oe eee 263.2 | 300.9 | 399.8 | 474.2.©§. ————__________ [2A es Dees 
PIMP OULS eee te be en eine ccs 6 re, A | A 
‘ cae eee oe : 0 | 416.2 | 483. Exported Jan.1 to July 31..| 75.8) 41.1] 645 
ere ebicsypeves per eae eepori ad tied to bern ene aa eo 
LOtavexPOLctseee-ereeeee 84.5 | 62.2 
EXPOLtS OfsWNCAL nn aaaec c-+ 4 136.2 | 158.6 oe ae 
EX DOTS OF M0UF 5 eo ies winks 31.0 | 35.5) 49. | 54. Reed ccauireicntca ee 9.4 189 io 
bia ‘ 941 279.5 | 343.2 Milled for consumption..... 30.0} 30.7 | 31. 
POtaex PORES: cenit ais .- 167.2 | 194.1 | 279.5 | 343.2 Hkad Sadie 69 35 3°5 
Seed requirements.......... 4077 39.2} 39:8) 38.0 Total domestic use....... 45.6| 48.1) 44.4 
Milled for consumption..... 39.5 | 37.0 ee see 
Heed ANG WASTE. «0.6. oon: 18.4 | 22.7 ie | : Kes. Decenbenn ieee 6.0| 10.0 
Total domestic use........ 98.6 | 98.9 | 127.8 | 113.8 
StockswAtisustiolse ee ies 7.9 | 16.0 8.9 | 26.5 


* Sources: (A) United States: Dept. of Agric., Yearbook 1923, pp. 614, 621, supplemented by additional figures from 
various sources for 1924. 

(B) Canada: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, 1922, Dp. 122, and 1923, p. 124, 
supplemented by Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, April 1924, p. 2; Canadian Grain Statistics, September 12, 
1924, pp. 12-14, October 3, 1924, p. 21; and Monthly Report of Trade of Canada, August 1923, pp. 48-50, March 1924, pp. 
48-50, and August 1924, pp. 47-49. Figures for 1923-24 domestic use include certain approximations not yet covered by 
official estimates. 

(C) Argentina and Australia: Foreign Crops and Markets, March 19, 1924, and September 24, 1924, supplemented by 


International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics. 
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TapLE VIII.—BROOMHALL’S SUCCESSIVE ESTIMATES OF THE WHEAT PosiITIon, 1922-23, 1923-24 * 
(Million bushels) 


Importers’ Importers’ 
requirements requirements 
Crop year 1922-23 Available | Probable Crop year 1923-24 Available | Probable | 
for export] shipments} Europe| Ex-Europe for export) shipments, Europe|Ex-Europe 
1922 Aug. 15 776 672 592 64 1923 Aug. 14 896 632 Dou 100 
Sept. 19 800 672 592 64 Sept. 11 936 632 532 100 
Or, & 800 704 640 64 Oct. 16 960 656 532 124 
Nov. 7 816 720 640 80 Nov. 6 952 656 Sy 124 
Nov. 28 808 720 640 80 Deca a4 984 688 | 560 128 
Dec. 19 840 720 640 80 Dec. 11 936 688 | 560 128 
1923 Jan. 2 832 720 640 80 1924 Feb. 5 952 704 560 144 
Jan. 30 872 720 640 80 May 13 1,004 764 620 144 
Mar. 20 848 688 608 80 June 17 966 764 | 620 144 
Apr. 10 848 696 608 88 June 24 1,000 768 620 148 
Apr. 24 912 696 608 88 
June 19 888 696 608 88 
Net change cet eee Se NG, | eee! Net change +104 136) 8848 
Actual shipments 676 586 90 Actual shipments 775 626 149 
* Source: Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 
TABLE IX.—BrROOMHALL’S ESTIMATES OF INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT, RYE, AND Corn, 
PrE-WaAR AND Post-War * 
(Million bushels) 
(A) WHEAT, INCLUDING FLouR: CROP YEAR APPROXIMATELY JULY 31 
1909-14 ioe 
Export area 5-yr. ave. 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 a 
North America Bok ARE oth ee en ys ee aeRO rae 206.2 291.6 432.2 404.0 455.1 454.4 
Argentina and WOU a ya ere ee eee cs 82.1 259.2 63.8 118.3 138.3 174.4 
INUGERATE BSc oe Se AHO oso IBC ae aka 54.5 85.9 82.1 110.8 47.8 77.9 
RussiasDanube and Black Seascale 224.7 | =----- 1.6 5.6 6.9 36.0 
British India. WD Wat OES EAS Mister. Pe RENN SEstets ites AGO mall Pieces eZ 0.2 26.1 17.4 
(OWN? COMTI RYE o hae monn eC raaen OO npeco OF cmon iy eile sees wile noes oa 21 15.1 
TBH GUL ee Oo fs cee Aa Pen a eR a aR gs yee 622.5 636.7 591.0 647.1 676.4 775.2 
Destination 
J BUR RO SKE. 5 wc cic B ono TE 2 RE TI Re EOD CREA 540.8 587.5 541.7 546.7 585.9 626.5 a 
JOSS OLS Oy Veh, ontario entre S Be aR an AG CR emer 81.7 49.0 49.5 100.4 90.5 148.7 a 
(B) RYE, INCLUDING RYE FLOUR: CROP YEAR ENDING APPROXIMATELY JULY 31 
1909-14 | 
Export area 5-yr. ave. | 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
Gar ain amUbe sre wwe risnit toedeudtahan ts: 24.3 03 | 13 o2| a7 | 413 
North UNIS RUCELY Ae at een PRR Rath tte qncy hoes ieloc ever 9 41.7 40.0 34.9 58.7 26.8 
NETS G CLAN COUS termes ta lleesausie cosa 10, fraps area eta Prade east 98.8 b ine ie 1.3 nea | ue ees 
AOL Cl ea eh a a CR ae 540 | 480. | 480 | 86S 1620 iy eee 
(C) Corn: CROP YEAR ENDING APPROXIMATELY OCTOBER 30 
1909-14 
Export area 5-yr. ave. | 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
Atlantic IATINET IG Ae eeee. tase co eect HAL ie ce eee ee 26.7 4.5 88.9 144.5 46.5 11.3 
VB SEISSTTE Waa tie chek er BO aes eae da 209) A reece es MN SeeNeweraae || de cee | erecenrceeess | amen 
Danube SPER Ne CRS LSE: rior, is OTN Cine ee ee 41.6 92 33.0 10.0 6.2 41.0 
Argentina AE ASAT bo Ae eas OPAC RRO Pee Ce cds 112.0 136.4 126.8 86.2 128.5 155.0 
IMTS CCILAIICO US reste see sire cceres seis, syeveh «Sees cnseel bianco 4.4 A 4.2 10.1 16.8 10.7 
Ob Bean eines cape Rit sr to -ctiscc mienstnnane ite cae eee 205.6 150.5 252.9 250.9 198.1 218.0 
* Source: Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. a For 53 weeks. 


b Chiefly Germany, which since the war has ceased to 


be a rye exp 


orter. 
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TABLE X.—INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN Wueat, INCLUDING FLouR AS WHEAT, Pre-War AND Post-War * 
(Million bushels) 
7 <4) NET EXPorTs FROM PRINCIPAL ExporTING COUNTRIES 


Year ending United iti ; = 
; July 31 States Canada | Argentina| Australia die, Roumania| Hungary | Bulgaria sleet Rae cee Russia 
1909-14 ave 110.2 96.0 84.7 55.1 49.8 54.624] 43.144] 11.26 a d | 4.50 164.5 a 
1919-20 239.3 93.9 266.0 101.0 2 d C54)b 05 d 2.58 d 
1920-21 318.4 167.9 63.6 88.9 Nou 1.41 CODb| 1.77 3.76 (6.90) b d 
1921-22 251.2 186.7 118.1 114.6 (13.8) b 3.51 9.40 4.52 8.90 5.54 d 
1922-23 199.6 281.0 189.4 50.3 28.6 1.65 5.16 d 1.01 38.04 d 
1923-24 126.8 348.2 172.2 85.6 20.1 2.54 16.79 d 5.24 10.34 28.2 & 
. (B) Net Imports sy Principat ImportiINnG COUNTRIES 

Year ending United : 

duly 31 Kingdom France Germany Italy Belgium j|Netherlands| Switzerland Spain Portugal | Denmark 
1909-14 ave 217.7 43.6 a 67.8 a 53.0 a 50.2 22.6 16.9 6.19 2.41 6.65 4 
1919-20 212.9 88.1 d 79.8 29.8 18.7 11.9 17.16 d 1.61 
1920-21 200.1 68.3 59.8 99.4 32.2 18.9 12.9 19.83 d OD 
1921-22 208.2 Ie 69.5 100.5 40.5 19.8 13.2 8.02 d 4.01 
1922-23 211.9 e 45.6 37.5 115.7 39.5 23.9 16.6 (19) ¢ d 6.28 
1923-24 236.7 e 53.0 30.9 69.8 40.3 26.7 vel d d Beil) 
"Year ending Ozecho- 

July 31 Sweden Norway Austria Slovakia Poland Latvia Finland Greece Egypt Japan 
1909-14 ave 7.07 3.78 10.5 a d d d d d 02 4.1 
1919.20 (ea!) 6.48 13.6 d d d d d 12, 12.8 
1920-21 6.61 3.85 14.6! 18.3 d 58 2.46 10.6 Al 5.8 
1921-22 3.85 5.17 19.0 11.6 1.20 14 3.09 13.7 6.84 24.9 
1922-23 8.78 6.90 13.4! 10.3 2.52 1.11 5.12 17.3 7.68 14.5 
1923-24 12.39 6.11 18.2£ 21.2 97 b 1.29 b 5.12 18.8 8.54 80.3 


*Sources: Official statistics, compiled in International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1923, and International 
Crop Report, September 1924. 

a Data not comparable with those of post-war years because of boundary changes. 

b Net imports. ce Net exports. d Data not available. 

e Including, for comparative purposes, Irish Free State imports of 6.4 million bushels from April 1 to July 31, 1923, 
and 16.3 million bushels for 1923-24. 

f Data incomplete, because of territories occupied by foreign armies. 

g Unofficial: Broomhall’s estimate. h Nine months only. 


TABLE XI.—INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WHEAT FLOUR, PRE-WAR AND PostT-WAR * 
(Thousand barrels of 196 lbs.) 


(A) Net Exports FROM PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES 


Year ending United Argen- Rou- ‘ Jugo- 

July 31 States | Canada |Australia) tina India | mania p Bune ary Bulgaria) Slavia Italy France | Belgium 
1909-14 ave 10,640 | 3,897 | 1,802 | 1,807 613 |1,091 2) 7,443) 502a da 7932} 138384] 704 
1919-20 22,1538 | 6,445 | 5,872 | 3,254 620 | bP} (05) 10 d (1,458)b| (3,186)>| (206) 
1920-21 13,666 | 6,688 | 2,281 353 8385 | 150 (2)b 83 426 (123)b 66 2 
1921-22 14,904 | 7,702 | 3,677 949 496 | 115 | 1,864 243 393 91 372 236 
1922-23 14,457 | 10,956 | 4,081 842 5388 | 294 | 1,187 d 164 394 478 (24)b 
1923-24 TAD SUMS EYE ayer I alice) 709 | d 2,309 d 3844 | 1,508 320 412 

(B) Ner Imports By PrRINciPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES 

? : ; Ozecho- 

sh edit Piatt peers : Denmark| Norway | Sweden | Germany | Austria Slovakia Poland | Latvia | Finland | Greece 
1909-14 ave 5,198 | 2,028 is 586 a 87 639 | ,827)ac, 15)ac d d da 923 
1919-20 7,226 110 252 72 3885 d 1,914 a d d 470 661 
1920-21 6,552 592 45 272 241 306f | 1,861 | 3,135 d 92 434 229 
1921-22 7,560 560 500 34 457 62 | 1,811 | 2,130 115 103 724 148 
1922-23 5,579 i 659 505 15 603 5672 | 2,016 | 1,997 534 Zea ls OO Te Oo 
1923-24 2.9511) 1,287 453 274 635 4,189f | 2,616 | 3,584 207 b 82h | 1,098 | 1,300 


a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h See corresponding footnotes to Table X. 


: Table X. 
Read, Bante 2 tt ee j Average for calendar years 1909-13, 


i From April 1, 1923, for territory excluding Irish Free State. 
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Taste XII.—UNITED STATES WHEAT INSPECTED FOR Export, YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1921-24 * 
(Thousand bushels) 


Class 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
Harderedssprimganceeren sere niet oor oie eee eee 10,081 @ 20,145 a 8,718 a 1,022 a 
Darnton oar ae is ed sea hc er er IOIee: 4,872 b 8,697 b 12,271 > 4,908 b 
andre d Wwanterisaca nah eo cme aint eke cites 132,701 78,477 51,654 19,640 
Softtemedewin tensne renner oe eck ree ence ene aoe niet 34,281 18,998 20,846 9,810 
IWilttes PAC) seycee stark ter Diack heen caneiietas cciceamarae Pecan ie 27,729 ¢ 43,652 ¢ 13,602 18,653 
IMDB <CYG 5 ccbid- J opis oe ey Oe ORES OL atts Oe etme coma aa idler 68,615 4 18,963 € 25,047 e 5,435 

Mio talealbOVierClasse@Smeoenpr ccna cicc clcucteescoc nein naenee ioe Peenr ioe 278,279 188,932 132,138 59,648 
(UNTKEIACRTB FEELS, fxr Minute ates tania ree mt Aero nea aya We ae A a 14,989 19,389 22,813 19,145 
PLOtAlEWhe ALEX DOL tamitsinc Paseo eee ORES 293,268 208,321 154,951 78,793 


* Sources: H. C. Wallace, The Wheat Situation, p. 89; Crops and Markets, Monthly Suppl., July 1924, p. 247; U. S. 
Dept. Agric., Yearbook 1923, p. 622. 

alImports of hard red spring wheat from Canada largely exceeded U. S. exports of hard red spring wheat, except in 
1921-22. U.S. Dept. Agric., Yearbook 1923, p. 622. 

b See notes d@ and e. 

e Including mostly “Portland (Ore.) Chamber of Commerce type sample”? wheat, as most white wheat was shipped 
prior to July 1, 1922. 

d Including some 20,030,000 bushels of durum mixed with hard spring wheat. Most of the rest was mixed hard and 
soft winter wheats shipped through Gulf ports. 

e Including about 70 per cent estimated as durum, in 1921-23, and probably at least as large a proportion in 1923-24. 


TABLE XIII.—OcEAN FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT AND CORN, YEARLY AVERAGES 1913 AND Crop YEARS 
1921-24, MontTHLy AVERAGES 1923-24 * 


(Cents per bushel) 


Northern Northern | La Plata 

Canada Range Northern Pacific down Karachi | Australia 
to New York to Range to river to to to 

Period United to United to United United United United 

Kingdom | Liverpool| Kingdom Genoa Kingdom | Kingdom | Kingdom Kingdom 
TIT See oer a ate RRC oe IC pon RS hla ies HO) i AIA LS) Zl le LOG 1225S i eee 
EE 0% gaa ig ae a ear ae ee 10.7 8.5 10.3) | 125 Q53¥ Hid Goo) ADS Rh eRG 
NO 2D Setanta cts we Ce eee eros 9.2 5.0 8.0 | 11.0 222 | 143 | 154 | 236 
TURN A 6. OO ee ray ame ce eet 9.4 6.8 8.6 10.4 PAID: 1Bsi/ 15.05 2s 
G23 MATIOUSU a ery sac dO cries 7.4 43 (il 9.4 27 ae RG | 14.5 19.8 
Scutemberscc 1s. 5 aay. hos 7.6 4.6 ti 9s 211 | 116 | 144 21.1 
October wera ooo. seo 9.4 6.0 ie i LID Zee LOLS 14.7 22.4 
INOWenlbeIe et a.ccs ie soearte 10.4 8.1 9.0 10.7 22:0 eel OST. 15.4 22.9 
Decembetrncr cures 92 Te) Si OS 22.0 | 124 Si Lbs See 
0 2Am AMAT aetareetaren te acid vo anaes 9.3 w9 8.9 10.2 22.8 1iGyal 15.8 De 
1G) OVATE T AY eie sence mee AUR ORL: WI 10.1 10.7 1k 23.1 17.2 16.7 26.7 
IMAI C Heeeeteytrts accents cory ae LO S932 o7 11.4 21.4 16.6 15.7 24.6 
JNO) 0 Ul Ranta ns cnc on RRR ORT emer ea 10:2; | (oll 8.9 11.0 19.8 LOO a tS 19.9 
IM aVeNr Mecca ore nate ed 10.2 | 6.8 8.6 10.5 20.1 lGyss yp ale 7 18.7 
UN Cars Naat easter: croc on Sh 7 en Oe 83) 10:3 19.0 14.0 14.2 18.2 
5 ARC Bi ae ae ebbc, cron eee ERNE edi 4.1 7.0 8.9 18.8 12.4 13.4 | 188 


* Computed from weekly rates published by the International Institute of Agriculture in International Crop Report 
and Agricultural Statistics. 
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TABLE XIV.—BROOMHALL’S ESTIMATES OF VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES ON AuGusT 1, 1919-24, 
COMPARED WITH PRE-WAR AND Post-WAR AVERAGES* 
(Million bushels) 
1910-14 1919-23 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 5-yr. ave. | 5-yr. ave. 
United States—wheat 

HastOtnocklesun wars maan ne 38.0 31.0 46.3 84.1 58.7 58.4 48.5 41.6 
WVESHODIROCKICS. caw aoe eee ley 3.0 Be 1.6 3.9 4.1 1.8 D5) 
Canadas = Wheaton seaman. sce un 7.8 7.6 8.7 19.1 13.9 31.3 10.2 11.4 
Wes. tloumas wheats... .c.s. so. 8.0 8.7 ed 74 10.7 9.6 8.5 8.5 
Wanada-—lolnas wheats io. 06. 4. yy 6 Y pe wy s 6 oO 
AO Ualll eran ete Site ae cei cacy Bpsii 50.9 65.45 i 604 87.4 103.7 69.6 64.3 
NS OU LITA on, ieee crak cmiagh ee 4.4 aii oT ae? 4.4 6.8 ile 3.7 
JACTES BEALE it NY a ea SRC 120.04 2125 30.0 3.0 18.0 30.0 b 39.7 
DO LAN eared Nt er se ook ter toess Sas 124.4 a lee, Bon a4 22.4 36.8 b 43.4 
United Kingdom—wheat......... iP 10.0 6.4 5) 7.0 8.4 12.4 72 
United Kingdom—flour as wheat| 10.8 2.8 1.2 1.9 12 1.5 3.0 3.6 
Afloat for United Kingdom....... 14.5 24.9 18.5 123 14.1 14.4 139 16.9 
Atloat tor: Gontinentaven 2s dex se 20.4 39.9 28.8 p28 18.2 iy) 12.3 25.9 
A MOAULOLOTGETSs,.-cees :& Geka: 30. 11.4 10.6 14.3 6.7 12.2 9.0 15.3 
Maatreiee oe fomt ss Sone Ory ed 86.6 | 89.0 65.5 56.0 47.2 5L7 50.6 68.9 
Creag COLA SMart ete 266.72 | 171.1 164.3 123.6 157.0 192.2 b 176.5 
Excluding Australia... ..c 146.7 143.6 134.3 120.6 139.0 162.2 120.4 136.8 

* Source: Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. a Exceptional figures due to Australian war stocks. b Data incomplete. 


TABLE XV.—UNITED STATES WHEAT STocKs (EXCLUDING FLouR), JuLy 1, 1919-24, ComMPaRED wITH 
PrE-WAR AND Post-WAR AVERAGES* 


(Thousand bushels) 


In country Commercial 
Year Total On farms mills and visible 
elevators (Bradstreet’s) 

sO) uments eee nanan eRe, ahaa sneer Merete ohne dies ie wide, Avene erations 49,806 19,261 19,672 10,873 
LE) pe RIE ree fee eee Peeters ence occt 5, 6 ec sacs, 5 f Gxeversiateis: Move oBanvn 110,254 49,546 37,304 23,404 
TROT sn censte po OAV Ale A ROME RR OO Tce ER ei aCe oar 93,840 56,707 27,167 9,966 
TIODDD os olane i cockeSetetehors. ocak: Leics aePairersr 7 ae ee ee 81,457 82,359 28,756 20,342 
OP ARP Ree ee Cova hore ols eosin haere ng aca weed ts widens 102,414 35,894 87,117 29,403 
EG 2 eee eee MES Cet EAN CM Ba MA anes ates ceed en cuasiee soe a ser aw acces 103,728 80,696 34,435 38,597 
DOOGS aware ee aA tees sae Se aries Gehieee canteen ate ean on 88,317 32,276 31,000 25,041 
OEE) Sra emesis a eters wai, IGA MIO ae cS Soaks ua NT separ tei ne 87,554 88,753 30,003 18,798 


*U. S. Dept. of Agric., Yearbook 1923, p. 614, with certain revisions and additions. 
are estimated by the U. S. Dept. of Agric., in wheat equivalent (thousands of bushels) as follows: 


1909-13 


Flour stocks, not included here, 


ave., 8,555; 


1919, 7,402; 1920, 10,273; 1921, 6,651; 1922, 7,461; 1923, 10,049 ; 1924, 9,207. These figures are by no means comprehensive. 


TABLE XVI.—CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS, SEPTEMBER 1, 1919-24 * 
(Thousand bushels) 


Year Total On farms In elevators In transit | In flour mills 
ag a 2,149 3,305 a a 
ie Os ie ; creel meet : me 
[Ls ee fhe Ais te cone axe saison wae tee Se a 133727 2,144 4,831 6,032 720 
SOD SD NE re nay A ok aves vsibrendiaih i @ ea 19,463 2,360 11,025 4,578 1,500 
GD) See Re Ss hr ei cyccas sual etcusravepeuasy ous OFee* 11,750 1,441 5,051 2,758 2,500 
GEL Ae tn err ay See tnic Gata aie arst oloue eel RNs 28,358 5,085 17,507 1,816 4,000 


* Canada Year Books, and U. S. Crops and Markets, September 27, 1924. 


a Figures not available. 
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TaBLE XVII.—AVERAGE CASH PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE WHEATS IN LEADING EXPORTING AND 
ImMpoRTING MARKETS, MONTHLY, 1923-24* 


(U. S. dollars per bushel) 


United States Canada | Liverpool | Argentina Liverpool 
No. 2 Red |No. 2 Hard| No.1 Dark No. 1 No; 2 Barletta 
Average Winter Winter Northern Manitoba | Manitoba Argentine | Australian Pacific 
Month farm (Kansas (Minne- (Buenos Rosafe White 
price (a) | (Chicago) City) apolis) (Winnipeg) Aires) 

1923 July ahs, 1.00 .96 1.18 1.06 1.28 1.06 122 1.34 1.28 
Aug. 84 1.00 1.01 22 Teil eh 1.02 1.16 1.26 1.26 
Sept. 89 ROS 1.09 1.26 1.03 1.31 1.07 Lue, iePafl 1.28 
Oct. 93 Neila 112 1.26 97 1.23 1.09 121 1.28 1.26 
Nov. 95 1.06 1.09 1.20 95 1.20 1.14 1:22 L225) 1.24 
Dec. DP, 1.09 1.09 1.19 91 1/19 1.06 1.19 1.24 1.24 

1924 Jan. AM 1.13 iis 1.23 94 1.24 1.00 1.18 128, 1.25 
Feb. 98 1.18 Tak iar .96 1948) .98 1.20 1.26 1.28 
Mar. 99 1.09 1.09 Nae 95 1.24 98 1.20 WT 1.24 
Apr. .96 1.06 1.04 1.26 .96 1.21 Ne) 1.18 125 1.24 
May LOG; 1.07 1.06 1.30 1.03 123 1.03 iWPAL 29 1.28 
June 98 TLS 1.08 1.36 le, 129 2 1.23 jkeaail 1.36 
July 1.06 1.26 Walk? 1.46 Biss 1.46 PY 1.42 1.43 1.48 


* Sources: U. S. prices from U. S. Dept. of Agric., Yearbook and Crops and Markets; foreign prices from Interna- 
tional Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, except Rosafé, which 


is from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


week and then reduced to monthly averages. 
a Prices for first of month in 1923 and 15th of month in 1924. 


Prices converted to U. 


S. 


dollars on a weekly basis for a certain day of each 


TABLE XVIIJ.—AVERAGE PRICES OF DOMESTIC WHEATS IN EUROPEAN MARKETS, MONTHLY, 1923-—24* 


Great France Italy Germany Great France Italy Germany 
Britain |(Chartres)| (Milan) (Berlin) Britain |(Chartres)| (Milan) (Berlin) 
Sud. francs lire gold mks 
Month per per per per U. |S. dollars | per bushe || 
quarter quintal quintal quintal 
DOD MARIS US Lary ce ace sy cteacee it 43-3 81.10 91.00 13.88 1.24 25 1.07 90 
September skinner. 388-3 85.05 91.00 14.37 1.09 1.36 1.10 93 
OCtoObehemetee te tu eterna 38-4 85.70 91.50 13.84 1.08 L3o ie 90 
INOWeNlD Clk oe cm ese ate 38-10 90.00 89.90 19.32 1.09 1.36 1.07 25, 
DeGembeterrecas rateuc rs ot 41-10 93.55 92.50 17.06 1.14 1.34 1.09 deal; 
AR ANNU APA renn say sive anes y= 42-7 96.03 98.50 15.89 es 2, 1.16 1.08 
INA CURIA pen arhdnonon lees 46-6 99:95 102.90 16.05 2 1.20 122 1.04 
March Shao Oho eto hae ee 46-4 104.20 I 16.76 1.24 1h} 131 1.09 
JN ert be 2 ie ee ee 45-3 D2 112.88 17.36 1773} 15S 1.36 1) 
NUR) ole air Gh oneal eee nk 46-11 92.50 112.90 16.20 1.28 1.46 1.36 1.05 
SULIT G nee eat ee cone canton ee 48-5 97.65 111.62 14.49 1.31 1.40 1.82 94 
ANGUS wipe Cuties BOARS eee ee Oleld 97.25 106.88 16.51 1.42 1.36 1.26 1.07 


* Sources: Great Britain, London Economist; 
and Agricultural Statistics; 


a Conversions made at average exchange rates for the month. 


France, U. S. Federal Reserve Board; Italy, International Crop Report 
Germany, Wirtschaft und Statistik. ' sf 
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CURRENT SOURCES CONCERNING WHEAT 
SUPPLIES, MOVEMENTS, AND PRICES 
A SELECT LIST, WITH COMMENTS 


FOREWORD 


The study of wheat supplies, movements, 
and prices has become more and more a 
matter of concern to millers, bakers, and 
farming interests, as well as to bankers and 
agricultural economists. 


scattered students, in the trade, in govern- 
ment offices, and in academic circles. In 
several respects, however, its scope has 

been limited. 
As the title implies, the bibliography is 
confined to sources of current information. 
Several valuable books 


Any one who _ enters 
upon such a study en- 


counters a vast amount 
Foreword 


CONTENTS 


on wheat, the publica- 
tions of the Federal 
Trade and Tariff Com- 


of published material. 
This, however, is in va- 
ried and widely scat- 
tered sources, and the 


Current Sources Concerning 
I. The World Situation 

II, The United States 

lI, Other Principal Exporting 


missions, and numerous 
scattered periodical ar- 
ticles, are not included. 
Nevertheless, the term 


student finds it difficult Countries: “current” is necessarily 
to ascertain the best and Canada Australia used in a broad sense, 
most convenient sources, Argentina India and the effort to provide 
and to distinguish be- IV. Principal Importing a serviceable list has led 
tween the good, the poor, Countries: to the inclusion of cer- 
and the indifferent. Great Britain France tain sources not strictly 

The Food Research Germany Italy periodical in nature. In 


Institute has encoun- 
tered these difficulties in 


Index to Sources 


this way the user is di- 
rected to sources whence 


its own studies of wheat, 
and has felt that other students might 
profit by the experience it has gained. 
The list here presented was originally 
prepared at the request of the head of a 
large milling company. It was circulated in 
mimeographed form to a number of stu- 
dents of wheat, in this country and abroad. 
With the aid of criticisms and suggestions 
thus obtained, the list and comments have 
been thoroughly revised. In its present 
form it therefore represents something ap- 
proaching a consensus of opinion of many 


information may be ex- 
pected to emanate, whether it appears reg- 
ularly or not. 

The list is further restricted to the prin- 
cipal exporting and importing countries, 
except as,other countries are covered in 
sources relating to the wheat situation in 
the world at large. Thus no specific refer- 
ences are given with respect to Russia, Hun- 
gary, the Balkan States, and North Africa, 
among exporting areas, and to Belgium, 
Holland, Scandinavian countries, Austria, 
China, and Japan, among importing coun- 
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tries. Conceivably it may prove desirable 
and feasible, at a later date, to extend the 
present list to cover some or all of these 
areas. 

Even within these limits, the list is selec- 
tive. The principal sources of value, for 
the countries covered, are believed to be 
mentioned, but no attempt has been made 
to assemble a comprehensive list. In par- 
ticular, no mention is made of a number 
of daily newspapers which regularly give 
space to the wheat situation, or of periodi- 
cals which occasionally contain valuable 
reviews and analyses. For obvious reasons, 
sources on the American situation are listed 


more completely than those relating to 
other countries. 

For convenience, the sources listed are 
classified into four groups, relating, respec- 
tively, to the world situation, the United 
States, the other principal exporting coun- 
tries, and the principal importing countries. 
Within each group official sources and un- 
official sources are distinguished, and, in 
general, yearly, monthly, weekly, and daily 
sources are mentioned in that order. 

With a view to overcoming certain diffi- 
culties presented by classification and ar- 
rangement, an index to the sources has 
been appended. 


I. SOURCES CONCERNING THE WORLD SITUATION 


(A) OFFICIAL 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE, Rome. 


——Yearbook. 


Published usually in August for the preceding calendar year. 


Assembles in convenient 


form official statistics of acreage, yield, production, and trade, as reported to the Interna- 


tional Institute of Agriculture. 


Also prices and ocean freight rates from unofficial sources. 


Now published in both French and English in the same volume. 


—International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics. Monthly. 


An especially valuable source for statistical data, chiefly official, and other information 
from all over the world, and for special studies, as well as for a monthly summary of crop 
conditions. Now divided into three sections: (I) Production; (II) Trade and Stocks; (III) 
Prices and Freights. Twice a year, in October or November, and in March or April, it con- 
tains summaries of the world’s requirements and available supplies of cereals, which for- 
merly appeared in Documentary Leaflets. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Washington, D. C. 
Yearbook. 


Published usually in July for the preceding year. The statistical appendices are by far the 
most exhaustive collection of official statistics on agriculture in the United States, and there 
are few better compilations of international information on wheat. Contains the report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and, frequently, articles of considerable value to students of 
wheat. 


Foreign Crops and Markets. Weekly. 


This mimeographed publication has become progressively more valuable for its statistical 
compilations on crops, for news items and special articles on conditions in particular coun- 
tries, and as an up-to-date source for import and export figures. 
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Unirep STATES DEPARTMENT OF ComMERCcE, Washington, D. C. Commerce Reports. 
Weekly. 


Of value for cable reports and articles by commercial attachés and special representatives 
abroad, and for occasional reviews by the Foodstuffs Division. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE, Ottawa. Commercial Intelligence Journal. Weekly. 


Corresponds to U. S. Commerce Reports. Excellent for tariff information and articles on 
grain and flour trade in foreign countries. 


(B) UNOFFICIAL 


Broomhall’s Corn Trade Year Book. 


Appears at intervals of several years. The last was published in 1921, but a 1924 issue is 
announced. It contains convenient summaries of Broomhall’s valuable compilations. 


Sir JAMES Witson. The World’s Wheat. 


Since 1915 Sir James Wilson has been preparing, usually semi-annually, analyses of the 
world wheat situation. At first these were prepared for the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. Starting with the publication of an article in the Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society in May 1921, they have appeared in various forms. They are usually circulated in 
typewritten form to a limited list of correspondents, but sometimes are printed in pamphlet 
form (e. g., Northern Publishing Co., London, November 1922, October 1923) or in Broom- 
halls Corn Trade News (e. g., November 1921, March 1922). These analyses utilize official 
data, and center about the estimation of exportable surpluses and probable imports. They 
are prepared in a uniform manner from year to year, and are valuable as representing the 
judgment of a well-informed and experienced observer of the grain trade. 


Economische—Statistische Berichten, Rotterdam. Weekly. 


The importance of Rotterdam and Antwerp as importing and transit markets adds to the 
value of both the weekly review of the grain trade and the occasional articles by Jan 
Schilthuis, a leading member of the Rotterdam grain trade. 


Economist, London. Weekly. 


An excellent economic journal, valuable for occasional articles and special correspondence 
from various countries; also for portions of its annual “Commercial History and Review,” 


published in February. 


George Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, Liverpool. Daily; Special American Edition, 
weekly. 


“An Organ of the European Grain and Flour Trades.” Recognized as the leading trade pub- 
lication on wheat. Invaluable for news items from correspondents in all the important wheat 
producing and wheat importing countries and for originally compiled material on stocks, 
visible supplies, and international movements of wheat. Contains reports of freight rates and 
of prices in leading international markets. Estimates of exportable surpluses, probable ship- 
ments, and probable imports, revised at frequent intervals, are another distinctive feature. 
Its “Weekly Review of the Grain Trade” is well-informed and useful. 


NOTE. In addition to the publications mentioned above, several of those mentioned below contain more or less 
information on the world situation. See titles and comments under Sections II-IV; in particular, Spe- 
cial Bulletins of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Special Studies of the Foodstuffs Division of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Northwestern Miller (Minneapolis), Report on the Grain Trade of Can- 
ada (Ottawa), Grain Trade News (Winnipeg), Prospettive Economiche (Milan). 
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II. SOURCES CONCERNING THE UNITED STATES 


(A) OFFICIAL 


Unitep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Washington, D. C. 
—The Agricultural Situation. Monthly. 


A mimeographed summary of statistics on production, exports, and prices. Also contains 
short articles and comments on current agricultural problems. 


Crops and Markets, Monthly Supplement. 


Contains the official crop reports, and monthly statistical summaries which include inspec- 
tion of United States wheat for export, exports, wheat ground, and other useful items. In- 
dispensable for the intelligent following of the wheat situation in the United States. 


Crops and Markets. Weekly. 


Contains a good weekly summary of market conditions as well as short items of interest. 
Primary market receipts and several good price series are also included. 


—Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin. 


The best source for information on weather conditions in the United States and their effect 
upon crops. 


~-_—Miscellaneous Mimeographed Material. 


Includes crop reports, Mid-Month Crop Notes, and preliminary studies often subsequently 
published, with revisions, in bulletin form. 


Press Releases by the Grain Futures Administration, Chicago. 


Contain information on future transactions at all contract markets in the United States, 
collected under the Capper-Tincher Act. Relate principally, of course, to future trading at 
Chicago. 


—Special Bulletins and Publications; for example: 


Bulletin No. 982, Market Statistics, by Carl J. West and Lewis Flohr. June 1921. 
A very useful compilation of statistical items, some of which are not included in the Year- 
books. 


Bulletin No. 1234, Agricultural Survey of Europe: The Danube Basin—Part I, 
by Louis G. Michael. April 1924. 


A good summary of the recent situation in Southwestern Europe. 


The Wheat Situation: A Report to the President, by Henry C. Wallace. Nov. 30, 
1923. 


An analytical discussion, with numerous analytical tables, largely reprinted in the 1923 
Yearbook. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, Washington, D. C. 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce. 


The official source for statistics of imports and exports. 


—Survey of Current Business. Monthly. 


Devoted largely to industry rather than to agriculture, but assembles some information on 
the milling industry and on the production of principal crops in the leading producing 
countries. Contains indexes of agricultural movements and some analytical articles. 


—Wheat Ground and Wheat Milling Products. Monthly. 


Mimeographed, preliminary statistics compiled by the Census Bureau from the results of 
questionnaires sent to millers. Valuable as showing rates of extraction and as an index of 
milling activity. 


——Exports of Grains and Flour from the Principal Ports of the United States to Foreign 
Countries. Weekly. 

A mimeographed publication, preliminary in nature. Designed to include only exports of 

United States grain and flour, but has not always succeeded in eliminating Canadian grain 

shipped from United States ports. Its value is impaired also by inaccuracies incident to 


speed in publication, and by the frequent omission of important groups of ports for consid- 
erable periods. 


—Imports of Wheat from Canada into the Principal Northern Border Ports. Weekly. 


Mimeographed and preliminary. Gives separately imports for consumption and imports un- 
der bond. 


— Special Studies of the Foodstuffs Division, appearing as Trade Information Bulletins, 
supplements to Commerce Reports; for example, the valuable series on World Trade 
in Agricultural Products, of which the following concern wheat: 


No.1. Distribution of Agricultural Exports from the United States, by H. M. 
Strong. Jan. 2, 1924. 


No. 2. Methods of Merchandising Wheat in the Export Trade, Part I, “Buying 
Wheat for Export,” Feb. 4, 1924; Part II, “Selling American Wheat Abroad,” 
Feb. 11, 1924. By Theo. D. Hammatt. 


No. 3. International Competition in the Production of Wheat for Export, by 
Frank M. Surface and others. Mar.17, 1924. 


No. 4. Transportation in Relation to the Export Trade in Agricultural Products, 
by Roland M. Kramer. Apr. 14, 1924. 


No.5. Foreign Import Duties on Wheat, Wheat Flour, Meat, and Meat Products, 
by Frank W. Fetter and Henry Chalmers. June 2, 1924. 


No.6. European Economic Conditions which Affect the Markets for Agricultural 
Products, by H. B. Smith. June 2, 1924. 


No.7. Financing Agricultural Exports from the United States, by George W. 
Edwards. June 23, 1924. 


No. 8. Marketing Canadian Wheat, by Theo. D. Hammatt. Aug. 11, 1924. 


No.9. Relation Between Value and Volume of Agricultural Exports, by H. M. 
Strong. October 1924. 
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(B) UNOFFICIAL: (1) ANNUALS 


CHIcAGo Boarp oF Trade. Annual Report. 


Of value for rules, by-laws, and regulations of the Chicago Board of Trade, as well as fora 
number of statistical items, the most valuable of which are the “Daily Current Prices at 
Chicago for the Leading Speculative Articles.” Extends over a long period of years. 


Howarp, Bartets & Co. “Our Red Book”: Statistical Information Relating to Stocks, Cot- 
ton, Grain, Provisions, Live Stock, Seeds, Crops, Imports, Etc., of Principal Coun- 
tries, Chicago. 

A serviceable compilation of statistical information. 
Miller’s Almanack and Year Book. The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A useful handbook with considerable information regarding wheat and especially the flour 
trade, covering a series of years. 


New York Propuce ExcuaNnce. Annual Statistical Report. 


A convenient source for statistical data, especially those on prices at New York. 


Price Current-Grain Reporter Year Book, Chicago. 


A serviceable compilation of grain trade statistics. 


(B) UNOFFICIAL: (2) MONTHLY OR OCCASIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


CLEMENT, CURTIS AND CoMPANY, Chicago. Monthly circulars. 


Contains estimates and analyses of Nat C. Murray, formerly Chief Statistician of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and useful notes on the wheat situation. 


BARTLETT-FRAZIER COMPANY, Chicago. Occasional. 


These are very instructive articles on various aspects of the grain trade. Unfortunately they 
appear irregularly, often at long intervals. 


(B) UNOFFICIAL: (3) WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS 


Bradstreet’s, New York. 


“A Journal of Trade, Finance, and Public Economy.” The original source of “Bradstreet’s 
Commercial Visible Supplies of Grain,” for the United States and Canada. Reports Broom- 
hall’s statistics of movements, often inaccurately, as received by cable. 


Commercial Review, Portland, Oregon. 


The best source for information on crops, movements, and prices in the Pacific Northwest. 


Modern Miller, Chicago. 


One of the best milling trade journals; also contains considerable material on wheat. 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


The leading American journal of the milling industry. It contains valuable articles on wheat 
and flour, as well as useful tables, among which may be mentioned those of flour and mill- 
feed prices, flour output, and milling activity. Of considerable value are the departments 
conducted by correspondents in the important milling regions of the United States, Canada, 
and Europe. 
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Price Current-Grain Reporter, Chicago. 


One of the more useful grain trade journals, covering Chicago futures transactions, wheat 
receipts at principal primary markets, Bradstreet’s visible, and a review of the grain situa- 
tion from the trade point of view. Makes Broomhall’s figures for world shipments available 
in the United States before the American edition of the Corn Trade News is received. 


Russell’s Commercial Review, New York. 


Prepared by A. L. Russell, formerly statistician for the U. S. Grain Corporation. Especially 
valuable for estimates of the wheat position in the United States. 


Van Dusen HarrincTton Company, Minneapolis. 


Mimeographed reports of crop conditions, mainly in the Northwest, by W. G. Hudson. 


(B) UNOFFICIAL: (4) DAILY PUBLICATIONS 


Daily Market Record, Minneapolis. 


The best daily market paper for information on the Minneapolis and Duluth markets. 


Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago. 


The last edition is one of the best sources for day-to-day prices, movement, inspections, etc. 


Kansas City Grain Market Review. 


A good source for daily information on the Kansas City market. 


Market News, New York City. 
A daily bulletin published by Russell’s Commercial News, Inc. Chiefly devoted to prices. 


III. SOURCES CONCERNING OTHER PRINCIPAL WHEAT EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


1. CANADA 


(A) OFFICIAL 


DoMINION BuREAU OF STATISTICS, Ottawa. 
—_-_Ganada Year Book. 


Contains considerable information on agriculture and weather in Canada. 


———Report on the Flour Milling Industry in Canada. 
Annual reports, usually appearing in mimeographed form, and published approximately 
two years after the year to which they refer. 
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Dominion BureEAU OF STATISTICS, Ottawa (Concluded). 


——Report on the Grain Trade of Canada. Annual. 


Covers practically every phase of the production and distribution of wheat in Canada. In- 
cludes some very good tables of an international character. No other country possesses so 
excellent a statistical summary of the production and distribution of its cereal crops. 


Canadian Milling Statistics. Monthly. 


A mimeographed preliminary statement of mill grindings and flour production. The same 
information is included in Canadian Grain Statistics. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


The standard source for official information on Canadian weather and crops, prices, visi- 
bles, wheat in store, and inspections. 


——Monthly Report of the Trade of Canada. 


The official source, giving full statistics of imports and exports. 


—Canadian Grain Statistics. Weekly. 


The best current source for weekly statistics of wheat stocks and internal movement, and 
for monthly statements of mill grindings and trade by country of destination. 


(B) UNOFFICIAL 


Canadian Grain Trade Year Book. W. Sanford Evans Statistical Service, Winnipeg. 


A good commercial compilation of statistical items on the Canadian grain trade. Especially 
useful for its series of Winnipeg daily prices. 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE. Annual Report. 


A convenient reference for information on Canadian prices and crops. 


LAKE SHIPPERS CLEARANCE ASSOCIATION, Winnipeg. Monthly Statement. 


A statistical statement of shipments of grain from Fort William and Port Arthur, by both 
rail and water. 


Grain Trade News, Winnipeg. Weekly edition. 


An exceptionally good trade paper, controlled by W. Sanford Evans, a competent and ex- 
perienced student of wheat. Valuable for its editorials and articles as well as for crop in- 
formation and statistical compilations. Contains an interesting section on “The World’s 
Grain Trade.” 


W. Sanford Evans Statistical Service, Winnipeg. Daily, weekly, and monthly. 


Probably the most ambitious statistical service in the grain trade. To a large extent, how- 
ever, consists of convenient compilations of the very complete Canadian official figures. The 
supplementary material is well chosen and well presented. 


Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg. Daily. 


A daily newspaper, useful for Winnipeg prices, etc.; worthy of special mention because of 


the excellent crop estimates and reports of Miss E. Cora Hind and its periodical reviews of 
the wheat situation. 
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2. ARGENTINA 
(A) OFFICIAL 


MINISTERIO DE AGricuLTurA, Buenos Aires. Estadistica Agro-Pecuaria. Monthly. 


The official source for information on Argentine crops, exports, and prices. 


(B) UNOFFICIAL 


Ernesto Tornguist & Company, Buenos Aires. Business Conditions in Argentina. Quar- 
terly. 


A general review of business conditions bearing directly and indirectly on the grain situa- 
tion. 


Review of the River Plate, Buenos Aires. Weekly. 


The grain trade is allotted little space in this general business journal. Occasionally, how- 
ever, information is given which is not available elsewhere. A convenient source for export 
duties, which vary from month to month. 


The Times of Argentina, Buenos Aires. Weekly. 


Valuable for current news on the Argentine wheat trade. 


3. AUSTRALIA 
(A) OFFICIAL 


COMMONWEALTH BuREAU OF CENSUS AND STATISTICS, Melbourne. 
——Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. 


The best single source for information on Australian crops, exports, and prices. Also con- 
tains estimates of consumption and seeding requirements, 


——Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


The official source for current information on crops and trade. Rarely received in the United 
States until six months or more after the last month to which it refers. 


4, INDIA 
(A) OFFICIAL 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT, Calcutta. 
__—Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops of India. Annual. 


The official statement regarding area and production of crops, 


Monthly Accounts of the Foreign Sea-Borne Trade and Navigation of British India. 


The official source of export and import statistics. 


——Indian Trade Journal. Weekly. 


Contains up-to-date information on crops and crop conditions, and weekly statistics of trade. 
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IV. SOURCES CONCERNING THE PRINCIPAL WHEAT IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


1. GREAT BRITAIN 
(A) OFFICIAL 


Accounts Relating to Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom, London. Monthly. 


The official publication of import and export statistics. 


(B) UNOFFICIAL 


The Miller, London. Weekly and monthly. 


A good trade journal, largely technical in nature. 


Milling, Liverpool. Weekly. 


A Broomhall publication. Contains material reprinted from the Corn Trade News, with con- 
siderable additional information on the British flour trade. 


London Corn Circular. Semi-weekly. 
Especially good for information on the spot grain trade. 


London Grain, Seed and Oil Reporter. Daily. 


An excellent periodical covering international relations as to grains and oil seeds. 


2. GERMANY 
(A) OFFICIAL 


Monatliche Nachweise tiber den Auswadrtigen Handel Deutschlands, Berlin. 
The official source for import and export statistics. 


Wirtschaft und Statistik, Berlin. Semi-monthly. 


Although this publication deals more especially with industry and economic conditions in 
general, it is worthy of mention as a convenient official source as to plantings, condition, 
production, trade, and prices, as well as for occasional analytical articles. 


(B) UNOFFICIAL 


Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Presse, Berlin. Weekly. 


A leading agricultural journal, containing a weekly review of the grain trade, reports of 
crops, and articles on agricultural questions. 
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Berichte der Preisstelle des Deutschen Landwirthschaftsrats, Berlin. Daily. 
Original trade material. 
Berliner Tageblatt, Berlin. Daily. 
Deutsche Tagezeitung, Berlin. Daily. 


Two reliable newspapers, frequently containing valuable special articles by agricultural 
economists. Their news items and editorials, as a rule, reflect industrialists’ point of view. 


Marktbericht Hansablum, Hamburg. Daily. 


The importer’s viewpoint. 


3. FRANCE 
(A) OFFICIAL 


Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France. Quarterly. 


Valuable especially for prices of grain, flour, and bread. 


Documents Statistiques sur le Commerce de la France, Paris. Monthly. 


The official source of import and export statistics. 


Bulletin de l Office de Renseignements Agricoles, Paris. Semi-monthly. 


Contains statistics of area and productionof crops, as well as official decrees and orders re- 
lating to agriculture. 


(B) UNOFFICIAL 


Almanach du Blé, Paris. Annual. 


Contains very instructive articles on the French grain trade. 


La Meunerie Francaise, Paris. Monthly. 


An excellent milling journal, close to the international situation. Contains valuable articles 
on the French milling industry. 


Tablettes Statistiques et Documents Législatifs et Administratifs. Monthly. 


Pamphlets devoting considerable space to cereals, and valuable for price series covering 
preceding years. 


Bulletin des Halles, Bourses et Marchés, Paris. Daily. 


Comprehensive assembly of prices, with frequent reviews of the agricultural situation. 


4. ITALY 
(A) OFFICIAL 


Notizie Periodiche di Statistica Agraria, Rome. Monthly. 


The official source for statistics of acreage, production, and prices. 
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Statistica del Commercio Special di Importazione e di Esportazione, Rome. Monthly. 


The official source of import and export statistics. 


(B) UNOFFICIAL 


Giorgio Mortara. Prospettive Economiche, Milan. Annual. 


Published early in the year. An excellent source of information on the Italian situation 


with regard to wheat and wheat substitutes. Also contains a good discussion of the inter- 
national situation. 


Bolletino di Notizie Economiche, Rome. Monthly. Edited by Professor Felix Guarneri. 


Excellent and unusual material, chiefly on industry, trade, and finance. Contains several 
wheat price series, but does not attempt to cover agricultural statistics. 


Listino Ufficiale della Borsa Merci, Genoa. Weekly. 
Published by the Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 


(l Sole, Milan. Daily. 


A valuable commercial newspaper. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THE WHEAT SITUATION 
AUGUST TO DECEMBER, 1924 


I. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PERIOD 


The crop year 1924-25 is exhibiting 
marked contrasts to that of 1923-24. World 
crops of wheat and rye are small, instead of 
exceptionally large, and even more de- 
ficient in quality than in quantity, though 
American wheat growers were blest with 
excellent yields. Crops of important sub- 
stitutes, except potatoes and rice, are short. 
The intensity of Eu- 


and early autumn were temptingly high. 
Under these circumstances, farmers fol- 
lowed to an unusual degree their custom- 
ary practice of heavy autumnal marketing. 
The Grain Marketing Company openly 
encouraged this rapid marketing, despite 
much discussion, in recent years, of the ad- 
vantages of “orderly marketing” of wheat. 
In Canada, on the other 


rope’s effective de- 
mand for imports is 
increased by improve- 
ment in her economic 
and financial position. 
Whereas last year 
wheat supplies were 
so abundant that de- 
mands were easily met, 
this year requirements 
are fulfilled from avail- 


Characteristics of the Period 


The Unfavorable Supply Situation 
Importers’ Requirements 

Exports and Exportable Surpluses 
The Upward Course of Prices 


Concluding Observations 


hand, the wheat pool 
influence has appar- 
ently been in the direc- 
tion of slower market- 
ing. Largely because 
of insistent European 
demand and rapid 
marketing in the Unit- 
ed States, the interna- 
tional movement from 
August to December 


able supplies only with 
difficulty. This situation, which was par- 
tially realized toward the end of the last 
crop year, has become increasingly evident. 
The result has been a remarkable rise in 
wheat prices, amounting to more than 50 
per cent from May to December, when the 
rise had not yet reached its culmination. 
The increase is the more pronounced be- 
cause for several years wheat prices had 
been abnormally low. 

A notable feature of the period has been 
the phenomenally rapid marketing of the 
large American crop. Under the pressure 
of farm indebtedness, much of it overdue or 
unfunded, even the prices of the summer 


Copyright, 


was exceptionally 
heavy, amounting to nearly 50 per cent of 
supplies available for export for the year. 

The full effects of the price increase have 
not yet been felt by consumers; but already, 
in Europe in particular, governmental in- 
vestigations are the order of the day. In 
almost every country measures have been 
taken to deal with the problem, and more 
are seriously under discussion. If the situ- 
ation is to be wisely met, it is highly impor- 
tant that it should be understood. 

The time is ripe for a review of the devel- 
opments of the first five months of the crop 
year and an appraisal of the position at the 
turn of the year, and for a consideration of 
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the outlook. Northern Hemisphere crops 
have been harvested, largely threshed, and 
in large measure marketed. The Southern 
Hemisphere crops are harvested. In the 
Northern Hemisphere fall sowings have 
been completed for the 1925 crop. Exports 
for the first five months of the year are 
known. The financial and psychological 


elements in the situation are fairly clear. 
While there are still many uncertainties in 
the position and outlook, these are illumi- 
nated by a survey of the recent period. 
Such a survey, covering supplies, importers’ 
requirements, exports and exportable sur- 
pluses, and the movements of prices, is un- 
dertaken in the following discussion.* 


Il. THE UNFAVORABLE SUPPLY SITUATION 


The principal cause of the notable in- 
crease in wheat prices is found in the sup- 
ply situation. Last year, weather conditions 
were almost universally favorable, except 
in the United States. This year, they were 
almost as universally unfavorable, except 
in the United States, India, and Australia. 
The change has affected quality as well as 
quantity, and other leading crops as well as 
wheat. The result is a small world wheat 
crop, of low average quality, in a year 
when wheat substitutes are also deficient in 


supply. 


Crop DEVELOPMENTS, JUNE TO DECEMBER 


Throughout the last six months of 1924 
there was considerable uncertainty regard- 
ing the size of the crops. Broadly speaking, 
however, the December world-crop esti- 
mates are fully as large as was forecast last 
June. The United States crop, forecast on 
June 1 as 693 million bushels, was officially 
estimated on December 1 at 873 millions, an 
increase of 180 millions.2 In most other 
countries the changes in forecasts were 
downward, in the aggregate about enough 
to offset the increase in the United States 
crop. Thus the Canadian outlook became 
worse in June, when the American outlook 
brightened most, and subsequent reduc- 
tions in Canadian estimates, from June 30 
to December 31, amounted to 64 million 
bushels.’ The Argentine crop matured un- 


1 Frequent reference in the course of this study is 
made to the text and the appendix tables in Wuerat 
Stupies, No. 1, December 1924: “The World Wheat 
Situation 1923-24—A Review of the Crop Year,” which 
furnishes an essential background for the survey of 
recent months. 

2See WueAT Srupies, No. 1, Appendix Table V. 

3 Ibid., Appendix Table VI. The December 31 figure 
was 240 million bushels. 


der conditions less favorable than the aver- 
age, and has turned out about 35 million 
bushels less than post-war average yields 
would have given. On the other hand, the 
Australian crop improved by about an 
equal amount. Early in the season Russia 
was expected to have a small export sur- 
plus, but later developments removed this 
possibility. Developments in Hungary and 
the Balkan States also reduced the only 
moderate expectations from the Danube 
basin. The French crop turned out some- 
what larger than had been anticipated, but 
in many other countries of western and 
central Europe the harvests were smaller 
than forecasts had indicated. The Indian 
crop, though of good size, also proved in- 
ferior to early estimates by some 20 million 
bushels. 

On the whole, therefore, the harvest sea- 
son, instead of showing improvements in 
quantity, bore out the pessimistic forecasts 
of the late spring. The deterioration in 
quality was greater than was anticipated in 
June. The net result was a large volume of 
tail wheat and of grain which, though 
millable, would yield much less than the 
normal amount of flour. 


Wor_p WHEAT SUPPLIES SMALL AND OF 
Poor QUALITY 


Table 1 summarizes the world wheat sup- 
plies for the crop year 1924-25, according to 
the latest estimates, in comparison with 
figures for the four previous years and the 
five-year pre-war average. Statistics for 
Russia are excluded partly because they are 
unsatisfactory, partly because the Russian 
crops since the war have had little signifi- 
cance for the rest of the world. The table 
indicates a net reduction of some 380 mil- 
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lion bushels below the bumper yield of 1923. 
Important decreases in Europe, Canada, 
and Argentina were partially offset by in- 
creases in the United States and Australia. 

The decline in production this year is due 
in part to a reduction of about 5 million 
acres in harvested area. This is largely 
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tribution of supplies this year, one ob- 
serves, is much the same as it was two years 
ago. The wheat carryover is not responsi- 
ble; it is never large enough to influence 
world prices strongly, and on the whole it 
was larger at the opening of this crop year 
than in 1921-22 or 1922-23. The following 


TABLE 1—WHEAT PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL WHEAT-PRODUCING COUNTRIES, PRE-WAR AND Post-WaAR* 
(Million bushels) 


Year World Europe United 
Average (ex-Russia) (ex-Russia) States Canada 
1909-13 3,005 1,348 690 197 
1920 2,894 948 833 263 
1921 3,116 1,216 815 301 
1922 3,156 1,044 868 400 
1923 3,499 1,262 797 474 
1924 3,120¢ 1,082 873 262 
* Source: Foreign Crops and Markets. 


Japanese 


British North Argen- Aus- 
India Africa Empire tina tralia 
352 92 32 147 90 
378 63 41 156 146 
250 106 39 191 129 
367 70 38 196 109 
369 107 37 257 126 
364 84 36 191 162 


a Estimated by allowing about 50 million bushels for Southern Hemisphere other than Argentina and Australia. 


accounted for by the decrease in United 
States acreage. Increases in Argentina and 
Australia more than offset the decline in 
Canada, and changes elsewhere were small.” 
Much more largely it was due to reduc- 
tion in yield per acre, except in the United 
States, Australia, and France. The improve- 
ment in yield in the United States, however, 
so far offset decreases elsewhere that for 
the world wheat-producing areas as a 
whole the 1924 average yield was almost 
as good as the average of the first five post- 
war years, and was materially exceeded by 
no post-war year except 1923. Table 2 illus- 
trates this point.’ In short, so far as quanti- 
ties are concerned, the comparison with 
bumper yields of 1923 exaggerates the in- 
feriority of this year’s crops. 

Indeed, Table 1 brings out clearly the 
striking fact that the world wheat supplies 
during the present season are about the 
same as in 1921-22 and only a little smaller 
than in 1922-23, whereas wheat prices are 
much higher. It is important to examine 
the causes of this change. Except for the 
Canadian and Australian situation, the dis- 


1 There are still possibilities of revisions in esti- 
mates, and these revisions may conceivably be large 
enough, in this year of close adjustment between sup- 
plies and requirements, to affect the general position. 

2See Wueart Srupies, No. 1, Appendix Table I (B). 
The Australian wheat area is now estimated at 
10,775,000 acres. 

3 See also Ibid., Appendix Table I (C). 


differences, however, help to explain the 
striking dissimilarity of prices: 

(1) The quality of wheat in the present 
season in Europe and in Canada is much 
lower than it was two or three years ago. 
If, as is currently estimated, one-sixth of 
the crop of Europe and one-third of the 
crop of Canada are of distinctly inferior 
quality, the millable crop of 1924 is consid- 


TABLE 2.—WHEAT YIELD PER ACRE IN PRINCIPAL 
WHEAT-PRODUCING AREAS, 1924, wITH 


COoMPARISONS* 
(Bushels) 
1909-13 1919-23 1923 1924 
Area average average 

World (ex-Russia) 15.3 14.7¢ 15.9 14.56 
Northern Hemis. 16.1 14.9¢ 16.1 14.8 
Southern Hemis. 10.5 12.9 14.6 12.40 
United States 14.7 13.3 13.4 16.1 
Canada 19.8 15.2 20.9 JAX 
Europe (ex-Russia) 18.5 ilyicayie alte 16.4 
North Africa 11.7 10.7 12.6 10.2 
India 12.0 11.8 12.0 11.8 
Japanese Empire 18.2 18.3 Wi cil 16.9 
Argentina 9.2 12.8 14.9 10.8 
Australia 11.9 12.2 t3e2 15.0 


* Computed from the total production and acreage of the 
areas named. 

a Average of 4 years, 1920-23. 

b Southern Hemisphere yield is based on Argentina and 
Australia. 


erably less than the millable crop of 1922, 
though the quality of that crop in Europe 
was by no means high. This fact has con- 
tributed to the retardation of export from 
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Canada, to the acceleration of export from 
the United States, and to the somewhat 
panicky autumnal import into Europe. 

(2) The situation in wheat is intensified 
by the position of rye. The world rye crop 
and the exportable surplus are the poorest 
since 1920. The rye crop of Europe, ex-Rus- 
sia, is 164 million bushels less than last 
year; the bread-grain crop is 344 million 
bushels less than last year. Adding to the 
164 million bushels the amount of rye re- 
ceived by Europe from Russia last year, the 
rye deficit is over 200 million bushels, to be 
covered by wheat or coarse grains. This 
obviously reinforces the influence on wheat 
prices exerted by the European wheat short- 
age of 180 million bushels compared with 
last year. 

(3) Crops of coarse grains, which are in 
part substitutable for bread grains and 
whose prices are interrelated with those of 
bread grains, were poorer in 1924 than in 
1922. The reported crops of corn, oats, and 
barley in the Northern Hemisphere are 
nearly 10 per cent less than last year. Euro- 
pean crops of coarse grains, however, are 
only 5 per cent less than last year, and 10 
per cent greater than in 1922. But the en- 
larged animal husbandry of the continent 
makes for greater requirements. Poor crops 
of coarse grains in Argentina tend to ag- 
gravate the situation. Feeders and indus- 
trial users of coarse grains have been bid- 
ding up the prices, thus contributing to 
raise prices of wheat and rye. 

(4) The potato crop of Europe, though 
generally larger than in 1923, was much 
poorer in 1924 than in 1922, both in quantity 
and in quality. This is especially true in 
western and central Europe, where the 
potato is of the largest relative importance. 
A bumper crop in France is the outstanding 
exception, though crops in Germany and 
Poland are of good size. 

(5) Moreover, mere increase of popula- 
tion calls for annual increases in wheat re- 
quirements. Furthermore, increasing eco- 
nomic readjustment from the abnormal 
war and post-war situation in Europe accel- 
erated the increase in wheat requirements. 
Hence a normal requirement this year is 
larger than the normal requirement of two 
or three years ago. 


CANADIAN Crop Most Seriousty AFFECTED 


A late spring, combined with unfavorable 
weather during the critical growing season, 
accounts for the small size and poor quality 
of the Canadian crop. Planting did not be- 
come general in the Dominion until May, 
consequently there was a reduction of a 
million acres from the high figure of 1923. 
No official forecast of the probable size of 
the crop was made until the end of June; 
but even by that time there had been so 
much dry weather in important producing 
areas that the government put out a state- 
ment implying a yield of only about 14.5 
bushels per acre, as compared with the final 
report of 21 bushels last year and an aver- 
age of 19.8 bushels before the war. 

Drought continued during the first part 
of July, but was broken in most sections 
during the latter half of that month. How- 
ever, the condition report issued by the 
government for the end of July showed a 
further decrease in the anticipated yield. 
In August the favorable influence of rains 
was partially offset by damage from other 
causes, including frost, rust, and sawfly. 
The official report then showed improve- 
ment for the crop as a whole, however, and 
the yield per acre was estimated at 13 bush- 
els, the total crop at 292 million bushels. 
From that time on there was deterioration, 
the October 31 report placing the total out- 
put at 272 million bushels and that of De- 
cember 31 at 262 million bushels.! 

The quality of the Canadian crop is ex- 
ceptionally poor. Of the grain inspected 
in western Canada during the first four 
months of crop moving, only 60 per cent 
was of contract grade, i. e., No. 3 or better. 
If these inspections prove typical, the crop 
will average lower than any other post-war 
crop, as shown by Table 3. 

However, much of the low-grade Canadian 
wheat, while containing damaged grain, 
is high in protein content. Consequently 
it is suitable for milling, indeed is well 
adapted for blending with European soft 
wheats, which are lower in protein content 
as well as light in weight. Since the flour 


1 For spring-wheat estimates, see Wurst SrupiEs, 
No. 1, Appendix Table VI. The December 31 estimate 
is 240 million bushels. 
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yield per bushel is abnormal, this wheat nat- 
urally sells at a discount under standard 
grades; but in December, Manitoba No. 4 
was practically on a par in England with 


TABLE 3.— GRAIN INSPECTED IN THE WESTERN 
INSPECTION DIVISION oF CANADA* 


Crop year Cars Ratio grading 
ending Aug. 31 inspected No. 3 or over 
1919-20 100,014 72.7 
1920-21 149,669 86.3 
1921-22 181,623 10.2 
1922-23 228,611 92.1 
1923-24 294,468 86.0 
1924-25 (Sept.Dec.) 111,872 60.2 


* Source: Canadian Grain Statistics. 


No. 2 Hard Winter wheat. Europe is taking 
and will continue to buy this grain. Indeed, 
it now seems likely that most of the hard 
Canadian wheat grading 3 to 6 will pass 
into export. 


EurROPEAN WEATHER VERY UNFAVORABLE 
TO CEREAL CROPS 


In Europe also the small crop was due 
mainly to bad weather. In the exporting 
countries of the Danube basin—Hungary, 
Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, and Bulgaria—in- 
creases in wheat area amounted to about 
13 million acres; but elsewhere, especially 
in Italy, Spain, and France, there were 
almost counterbalancing reductions. For 
Europe as a whole, exclusive of Russia, the 
wheat acreage was increased by about 300,- 
000 acres. The Russian wheat acreage in 
1924 was considerably larger than in 1923, 
—43 million acres as compared with 35 
million, according to unofficial estimates.’ 

Even early in the season it seemed prob- 
able that yields this year were not going to 
be so high as last. Broomhall reported in 
the Corn Trade News of April 1 that the 
severe winter had caused damage in sev- 
eral countries. At that time, however, the 
Russian and Roumanian crops were still 
promising. During the next two months 
conditions became less satisfactory. In 


1 Foreign Crops and Markets, Nov. 12, 1924, p. 489. 
2 Corn Trade News, June 11, 1924. 

3 Ibid., July 1, 1924. 

4 Ibid., Sept. 23, 1924. 

5 Ibid., Sept. 30, Oct. 7, 1924. 


northern Europe the spring was late and 
wet, while around the Mediterranean and 
east into southern Russia there was dam- 
aging drought. On June 11 Broomhall re- 
ported that “prospective yields have been 
reduced in Italy, Greece, North Africa, the 
Balkan countries and southern Russia,” 
and estimated the loss to be at least 80 to 
120 million bushels.? 

During June and July the weather was 
better, but the damage was not offset. 
Broomhall increased his estimate of 
drought damage in southern Europe® and 
reported a serious situation in Russia aris- 
ing from the combination of drought and 
vermin. Official Russia still forecast a larg- 
er crop for 1924 than that of 1923, though 
this seemed doubtful in view of weather 
conditions. In central Europe, also, condi- 
tions were less promising. French crops, 
however, seemed to be progressing satis- 
factorily, and the British outlook was still 
favorable. 

By August harvesting was well advanced 
in southern Europe and there was no longer 
any doubt that crops were short. In north- 
ern Europe from that time on, the crops 
steadily deteriorated. The weather was 
excessively wet, which not only made har- 
vesting difficult but for the time at least 
made quantities of damaged wheat unmar- 
ketable. On September 23, Broomhall re- 
ported that there was “no doubt about the 
poor quality and condition of much of the 
home-grown supply of the chief importers 
of western Europe.’* From France it was 
reported that much wheat was sprouted 
and mouldy. The German Government, in 
October, issued a report describing the po- 
sition of the crops still in the fields as most 
critical; much of the bread grain, it stated, 
would be quite unfit for milling, or else so 
poor that the flour yield was likely to be 
very short. The English crop was reported 
as badly weathered and musty. Later 
Broomhall stated that much of the English 
wheat was so poor that it could be used 
only for animal fodder, while, although the 
French crop was large in volume, much of 
it was of poor quality.’ In Russia condi- 
tions were so serious that in October the 
government admitted that there would be 
no wheat for export. 
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In October and November drier weather 
in many countries made possible the thresh- 
ing of grain under favorable conditions, 
thus converting into millable grain of low 
quality much that otherwise could have 
been used, if at all, only for feed. Despite 
this improvement, there is no question that 
European crops have been inferior in qual- 
ity even more than in amount. 

Latest estimates of European production 
in 1924, in comparison with earlier years, 
are given in Table 4. It will be observed 
that only in France and in Jugo-Slavia were 
the 1924 crops larger than those of 1923. 
The largest proportional reductions oc- 
curred in Poland, Roumania, Italy, and 
Spain. On the whole, however, if present 
estimates are to be trusted, the European 
crop was the largest since the war except 
for 1923; and with the exception of Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Poland, the crops look 
small only in comparison with the good 
crops of 1928. 


TABLE 4.— WHEAT PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL 
COUNTRIES OF EurROPE, 1922-24, Com- 
PARED WITH PRE-WAR AVERAGE 


(Million bushels) 


1909-13 1922 1923 1924 
Country average 

Roumania 158 92 102 74 
Hungary a: 55 68 50 
Bulgaria 38 38 36 28 
Jugo-Slavia 62 44 61 70 
Total exporters 329 229° 267 ~~ 222 
United Kingdom 60 65 58 55 
France BYAS 2B) PKG PY? 
Germany4 131 72 106 89 
Italy OYE GI RY TY 
Spain 3 Ouellet ele 
Czecho-Slovakia 38 34 36 34 
Poland 64 42 50 33 
Others 86 ie 86 70 
Total importers 1,019 815 995 860 


Total Europe (ex-Russia) 1,348 1,044 1,262 1,082 


a As explained in WuHeat Stupies, No. 1, p. 17, the pre- 
war estimates are high, and the post-war ones low. 


RussiA, NortH AFRICA, AND INDIA - 


During the summer Russian official re- 
ports carried an optimistic tone, but by 
November it was apparent to the European 
trade that Russia would have little grain for 
export this year and might, indeed, be 


forced to import. Drought during the sum- 
mer was widespread in southern Russia, 
and famine threatened again to fall on sec- 
tions that had not yet recovered from the 
physical effects or the recollections of the 
famine of 1921. Since it was clear that the 
government would be obliged to undertake 
substantial transfers of grain from surplus- 
producing areas to deficiency areas, the 
prospect of export faded. The most reliable 
reports estimate the total grain crop to be 
between 45 and 47 million short tons, a de- 
crease of 4 or 5 million short tons as com- 
pared with 1923. 

The autumnal marketing of grain lagged. 
When the government undertook to accel- 
erate the movement, peasant resistance be- 
came manifest. Despite official optimism, 
the grain trade of Europe came to the view 
that not only would exports of wheat and 
rye from Russia decline to negligible fig- 
ures, but imports into northern Russia 
might be required for the purpose of sus- 
taining the industrial proletariat of Moscow 
and Leningrad, and to stabilize prices and 
movements. Substantial imports and im- 
port orders have since borne out this expec- 
tation. Russia has apparently a good crop 
of oil seeds. These may be expected to pass 
into export in relatively large volume, in 
effect to exchange feed for food. Russian 
imports and exports have a larger mean- 
ing in the psychological than in the physical 
sense. 

It was known early in the season that the 
North African crop would be small, since 
the drought which injured the southern Eu- 
ropean crop also affected North Africa. 
According to the latest estimate, 84 million 
bushels were harvested in 1924, distinctly 
below last year’s output of 107 million 
bushels, but not so low as the outputs of 
1920 or 1922. The short crops in North 
Africa aggravate the shortage of durum 
wheat. It seems probable that Algeria, nor- 
mally a wheat exporter, will be a net im- 
porter this year. 

The crop of British India, harvested last 
spring, was reported by Broomhall in June? 
to be much superior to last year’s in both 


1 Foreign Crops and Markets, Nov. 12, 1924, p. 493. 
2Corn Trade News, June 17, 1924. 
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quantity and quality. The latest official 
estimates, however, show a slight reduc- 
tion. The acreage this year was slightly 
larger and the yield per acre a little lower 
than last year. On the whole, however, 
there has been little variation in the Indian 
output of the last three years, and both 
crops and yields during this period have 
been close to the pre-war average. 

It is still too early to estimate the Indian 
crop of 1925, some of which may be avail- 
able for the current crop year. According 
to present information, however, the plant- 
ing season has been favorable, and there is 
reason to anticipate in 1925 a crop at least 
as large as that of 1924. 


AMERICAN Crop AN EXCELLENT ONE 


In the United States the situation was in 
marked contrast to that in Canada and 
Europe. Here, notwithstanding a large re- 
duction in wheat acreage as compared with 
last year (or any other post-war year), 
there was a very considerable increase in 
total production. Planting for winter wheat 
covered only 40 million acres as compared 
with 46 million planted for the 1923 harvest, 
but less acreage than usual was abandoned 
and the reduction in harvested winter 
wheat acreage was only about 3 million 
acres.2. There was a reduction of over 2 
million acres in spring wheat land; hence 
the total reduction in harvested acreage 
was nearly 53 millions. Production of win- 
ter wheat was 590 million bushels, or about 
the same as that of 1922, when the area har- 
vested was 6 million acres greater; while 
the spring wheat output was 283 million 
bushels as compared with 281 million in 
1922, when the area was over 2 million 
acres larger. 

Table 5 shows the acreage, production, 
and acre yield of winter and spring wheat 
this year as compared with earlier years. 
The impressive feature of this table is the 
high yield per acre for both winter and 
spring wheat, in each case distinctly the 
best since the Armistice and well above 


1 See above, Table 1, p. 79; WHEAT STUDIES, Now 
Appendix Table I; and below, pp. 99-100. 

2See Wueat Srupies, No. 1, Appendix Table III. 

3 See Ibid. 


the pre-war average. The winter wheat 
yield per acre has been exceeded only four 
times (1906, 1913, 1914, 1915) and the spring 
wheat yield only three times (1912, 1915, 
1918) in the last twenty-five years, and the 
aggregate yield only twice (1914, 1915) in 
our history. This improvement occurred in 
spite of poor crops in the Pacific Coast 
states and moderate yields of soft winter 
wheat. 


TABLE 5.—AMERICAN WHEAT PRODUCTION, ACRE- 
AGE, AND YIELD PER ACRE* 


Production Acreage harvested Yield per acre 


Year (million bus.) (million acres) (bushels) 
Average Winter Spring Winter Spring Winter Spring 
1909-13 441 249 28.4 18.7 15.6 13.8 
1919 PAO PANS RS alsa 8.2 
1920 pls Apps AN ail ay TOE 
1921 GOO) F215 437455 203 1 3t Se OL 
1922 O97 281) 84274 20:08 13S 4a 
1923 yn Pty ay ADE ey 
1924 BO Pye} aye als MAN 


*U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Yearbook, 1923, and Crops 
and Markets, Monthly Supplements, 1924. 


Undoubtedly one cause of improved 
yields lies in the withdrawal in recent years 
of lands yielding low returns per acre. The 
chief cause, however, lay in favorable 
weather conditions in the hard winter and 
spring wheat belts. It is a hard wheat year. 

It was not fully apparent until well on in 
the season that the crop was going to be so 
excellent. The fall-sown wheat wintered 
well in the hard wheat areas, bui soft wheat 
suffered considerable damage. The aban- 
donment of planted areas was less than the 
average before the war and far below that 
of the two preceding years.’ In the spring- 
wheat states, soil and moisture conditions 
at the time of planting were reported the 
best in several years. Altogether, the crop 
made a good start. 

The early estimates of the probable size 
of the crops as usual required radical re- 
vision. The April and May estimates of 
the Department of Agriculture forecast an 
output of winter wheat of 550 million 
bushels, which implied a final yield per 
acre of slightly over 15 bushels, as com- 
pared with 15.6 bushels in the five years 
before the war. By that time it had become 
apparent that Kansas was likely to harvest 
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an unusually large crop, Illinois a small 
one, and the far western states not more 
than half a crop. Toward the end of May, 
dry weather became pronounced in Kansas 
and Nebraska, and the earlier reports of 
drought in the west were confirmed. Con- 
sequently, in its June 7 report the Depart- 
ment reduced its estimate of winter wheat 
output to 509 million bushels. In issuing its 
first spring-wheat report at the same time, 
it estimated a total of 184 million bushels. 
Unofficial estimates of the winter-wheat 
crop were some 40 million bushels higher.’ 

With the coming of rain, conditions im- 
proved rapidly and continuously in Kansas 
and in most sections of the country. In the 
hard winter wheat areas, the grains filled 
out remarkably in the later stages, and 
were harvested in an excellent condition. 
Hence the striking increase in the Depart- 
ment’s estimate of 509 millions as of June 1 
to 589 millions August 1. In the spring 
wheat area the improvement over average 
condition continued throughout the season, 
causing a net increase in the estimate from 
184 millions as of June 1 to 283 millions as 
of December 1.’ 

The 1924 wheat crop is distributed quite 
differently from that of 1923. The hard 
winter wheat crop, produced chiefly in 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, is abun- 
dant and of high quality, whereas last year 
it was short and poor. The hard spring 
wheat crop, produced chiefly by Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, and Montana, is also large, 
far larger than last year, and of good 
quality as well, but in part of lower protein 
content than the crop of 1923. Owing to 
drought, crops in the Rocky Mountain 
states, except Montana and Colorado, were 
poor, and in the Pacific Coast states very 
poor. Soft winter wheat crops varied from 
state to state, but were on the whole defi- 
cient, notably so in Illinois, the largest pro- 
ducer, and in Missouri, and the protein con- 
tent is much lower than that of the larger 
crop of 1923. 


1See Price Current-Grain Reporter, June 18, 1924. 

2See WueAT Srtupies, No. 1, Appendix Tables IV 
and V. 

3 Crops and Markets, November 1924 Supplement, 
p. 386. 

4 See above, Table 1, p. 79, and Wuear Srupiss, No. 
1, Appendix Table I. 


Taken as a whole, the wheat is grading 
high. Of that inspected by the Government 
in the months of July, August, and Septem- 
ber, 88 per cent graded No. 3 or better, as 
compared with 80 per cent of the 1923 crop 
and 82 per cent of the 1922 crop. Some 28 
per cent graded No. 1, also a relatively high 
figure.’ The high grading of the hard wheat 
is paralleled by milling quality. 


AUSTRALIAN Crop EXCELLENT, ARGENTINE 
ONLY Fair 


The Australian and Argentine harvests 
are now completed, and much of both crops 
is already sold. It is possible, therefore, to 
obtain fairly accurate forecasts as to final 
output in these two countries. In both 
countries a somewhat larger area was 
planted to wheat this year than last,—in 
Argentina 17.7 million acres this year as 
compared with 17.2 million last year; in 
Australia 10.8 million this year and 9.5 mil- 
lion last year, making a total increase of 
almost two million acres. 

In Australia weather conditions were fa- 
vorable during most of the growing season. 
The latest official estimate is 162 million 
bushels, reflecting the best yield per acre 
since the bumper crop of 1920. This com- 
pares with an average of 90 million in the 
five years before the war and with 126 mil- 
lion last year. The Argentine crop suffered 
from early drought and frost and from late 
rains, and is consequently much poorer 
than last year’s. The most serious damage 
was suffered in southern Argentina; the 
northern section of the country appears to 
have an average crop. Estimates have de- 
clined during the season. The latest figure 
for Argentina is 191 million bushels, small 
considering the acreage harvested. The 
condition of the wheat is fair to good. 


WHEAT SUBSTITUTES ALSO SCARCE 


Coarse grains and potatoes serve as sub- 
stitutes for wheat on the European dining 
table and in the feeding yards. This year’s 
world supply of wheat, rye, corn, oats, and 
barley is considerably short of the volume 
of last year. Taking the countries for which 
comparable estimates are available (which 
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approximate a world total) there has been 
a reduction of practically 10 per cent. The 
reduction is slight in oats and barley, heavy 
in corn and bread grains. 

Rye. In Europe the 1924 rye crop suf- 
fered even more seriously than wheat. 
The three important rye districts are Rus- 
sia, Germany, and Poland. Weather condi- 
tions were extremely unfavorable to the 
crop in all three countries. Excluding Rus- 
sia, the total European output was 663 mil- 
lion bushels as compared with 827 million 
in 1923.1 This means a reduction of about 
20 per cent to augment a 14 per cent reduc- 
tion in the European wheat output. The 
Russian crop suffered so badly that Russia 
has none for export, whereas last year 
she exported 43 million bushels. The only 
country outside of Europe that produces 
rye on a considerable scale is the United 
States. Here the crop, now estimated at 64 
million bushels, was distinctly good, con- 
sidering the acreage harvested. Upon the 
whole the world rye crop is the poorest 
since 1920, and only about 73 per cent of 
the pre-war average. The world exportable 
surplus of rye does not seem to be over 60 
million bushels. The price of rye has risen 
relatively more than that of wheat. 

Corn. The world supply of corn (maize) 
this year will probably be short of the 1923 
total by about the same ratio as the de- 
crease in European wheat production, 
i.e., 15 per cent. But instead of Europe, 
it is the United States which suffers in this 
case.2, The Danubian countries. and Italy, 
which produce the major portion of the 
European domestic supplies, have good 
crops. In the United States, however, where 
production is usually three-fourths that of 
the world, weather conditions this year 
were unfavorable. Consequently the total 
output is lower than in any year since 1903 
and over 600 million bushels less than last 


1See Appendix Table I (A) for details and com- 
parisons. 

2See Appendix Table I (B) for details 
parisons. 

3 See Appendix Table I (F) for details and com- 
parisons. 

4See Appendix Table I (C) for details 
parisons. 

5See an excellent brief statement published by 
Bartlett, Frazier & Co., Chicago, Dec. 12, 1924. 


and com- 


and com- 


year. The quality of the crop is also poor. 
Though a great deal of the crop is unmer- 
chantable, that fact has reduced significance 
because about 80 per cent of the corn is fed 
in the county where it is grown. Some 17 
million acres of corn, 16 per cent of the 
acreage, were utilized for ensilage and 
forage. Argentine has still some unsold old 
corn and a large acreage of new corn. 

Potatoes. The potato crop of the United 
States is relatively large, the price is low. 
There is, however, little substitution for 
wheat by potatoes in the United States, and 
little mobility in American potatoes except 
for commercial grades of table potatoes. 
In northern Europe, where the potato is 
used for feed, industrial material, and al- — 
cohol production, the crop is mobile, and 
by substitution potatoes may be employed 
to cushion a shortage of cereals. This 
makes the potato much more important in 
Europe, in the event of cereal shortage, 
than in the United States. 

At present it appears that the north Euro- 
pean potato crop is above normal size, 
though smaller than two years ago,’ but 
probably subnormal in quality. The British 
crop is small and poor, and British potato 
prices are very high. The German crop is 
reported some 12 per cent larger than last 
year; the crop in Poland is slightly larger 
than the fair crop of last year; the French 
crop is exceptionally large. In several coun- 
tries, however, potatoes were harvested in 
a moist condition, and a heavy spoilage 
may be revealed when the stored stocks are 
uncovered in the spring. Nevertheless, the 
wastage will fall on feed uses rather than 
on food uses, and a notable substitution for 
bread grains by potatoes may be expected 
over northern continental Europe. 

Oats and Barley. An excellent crop of 
oats in the United States will serve here to 
relieve in some measure the shortage of 
corn. On the other hand, the European 
crop is short, Germany alone reporting a 
fair yield. Russian export supplies are 
negligible, the Canadian crop is far below 
last year’s, and the Argentine crop is below 
the average.* Since Canada and Argentina, 
the principal exporters, have reduced sup- 
plies, Europe will have to depend more 
heavily on the United States.® 
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The world supply of feed barley is also 
short,! though the total barley crop of the 
Northern Hemisphere is slightly above the 
average for 1920-23. United States exports 
of oats and barley to Europe for the period 
July to December were more than double 
those of the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Rice. So far as Asia is concerned, pres- 
ent information indicates a rice crop con- 
siderably larger than last year’s, but small- 
er than that of 1922-23, except in Siam, 
which has apparently harvested a bumper 
crop.” 


Before the season is over Europe may 
find the problem of feeding stuffs almost 
as difficult as that of bread grains. Export 
oats cannot make up the shortage in export 
corn, partly because of transportation con- 
ditions. Europe has a relatively large crop 


II. IMPORTERS’ 


From 1920 until the present season, the 
world wheat market was a buyer’s market. 
This season it is a seller’s market. Under 
these circumstances, a scrutiny of consid- 
erations of demand is of particular impor- 
tance. This is especially necessary in con- 
nection with the wheat “deficiency” coun- 
tries, whose “requirements” for imports ex- 
press demand in the international market. 


THE NATURE OF IMPORTERS’ 
REQUIREMENTS 


Apart from the fact that importing coun- 
tries are by no means a unit, the concept of 
importers’ requirements, while ‘seemingly 
definite, is susceptible of different interpre- 
tations, and these may vary from season to 
season. The term might be used simply to 
mean the imports that will actually be 
made. It might mean the quantity which 
importers will take as a minimum, while 
making all possible substitutions in the diet 
with rye, potatoes, barley, corn, oats, and 
other foodstuffs, at the same time restrict- 


1See Appendix Table I (D) for details and com- 
parisons. 

2See Appendix Table I (£) for details and com- 
parisons. 
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of potatoes, fodder roots, and by-products 
of sugar beets. It is the need for concen- 
trates on the part of feeding-yards and 
dairies for urban consumption which con- 
stitutes the problem. Fortunately, there is 
an abundance of oil seeds, at prices rela- 
tively low compared with prices of coarse 
grains. The relative positions, in the world’s 
market, of the prices of wheat, rye, corn, 
oats, barley, and oil seeds during the re- 
maining months of the season, will furnish 
an interesting field of observation. 

Contrasting 1924-25 with 1922-23, when 
Europe also had a short crop of wheat and 
rye, it seems clear that the supply and the 
availability of substitutes will be less now 
than then, particularly north of the latitude 
of the Alps. As against this, the high wheat 
prices constitute a greater incentive to sub- 
stitution, particularly on the part of the 
rural population. 


REQUIREMENTS 


ing the use of wheat as animal feed and 
establishing a higher rate of extraction in 
milling. It might mean the amount neces- 
sary to furnish the average per capita sup- 
ply of wheat or bread grains, milled at cus- 
tomary rates of extraction, irrespective of 
plenty or scarcity of other foodstuffs. It 
might mean the amount necessary to pro- 
vide a total food supply in terms of calo- 
ries, up to a normal level, offsetting defi- 
ciencies in meat, dairy products, sugar, and 
other foods. The variations between the 
minimum and maximum _ requirements, 
thus defined, would amount to several hun- 
dred million bushels. 

An industrial analogy will make clearer 
the various meanings of “importers’ re- 
quirements.” A country imports copper. 
At a relatively high price, it will import 
only to cover essential uses of the metal; 
at a moderate price, imports will be broad- 
ened to supply copper for certain uses where 
other metals could be technically employed; 
at a low copper price, imports will be ex- 
panded to provide copper as a substitute 
for other metals. While the elasticity of de- 
mand for wheat is different from that of 
copper, similar considerations apply. 
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The factors determining importers’ re- 
quirements are largely technical, but in 
part social and political. In a period of 
political and industrial instability, the level 
of the food supply and the state of public 
satisfaction with the dietary may exert a 
special influence on imports. Governments 
may even elect to import food, irrespective 
of price, by mortgaging the resources of 
a country, in order to maintain political 
stability and avert perversive social disor- 
ders. Under stable social conditions, how- 
ever, price exerts the predominating influ- 
ence in determining the effective require- 
ments of a given year. A minimum require- 
ment may exist independent of price influ- 
ence; but beyond that, importers’ require- 
ments are different at different price levels. 
Estimates of quantities “required” must 
therefore have reference to assumed im- 
port prices of wheat, as well as to numerous 
factors in the economic and social situation 
in individual importing countries. The ex- 
perience of 1923-24 strongly supports this 
view; and the different experience of the 
current year may be expected to give it fur- 
ther support. 


Pre-War EvrROPEAN DEMAND 
RELATIVELY CONSTANT 


The principal wheat-importing area con- 
sists of the present Europe, exclusive of 
Russia. Within this area a few countries, 
such as Spain and Poland, are normally 
self-sufficing in wheat; a few others, in the 
lower Danube basin, are normally export- 
ers. Practically every other country imports 
either wheat or rye or both. The other 
important wheat-importing area is the Far 
East, notably China and Japan; but the re- 
quirements of a large number of scattered 
markets, mostly tropical, make up a con- 
siderable total. 

For the European area, it is illuminating 
to contrast the variations in per capita con- 
sumption before and since the war and 
their bearing upon import requirements in 
the current year. 

It is difficult to make comparisons of the 
per capita wheat and rye consumption of 
pre-war and post-war Europe, on account 
of changes in boundaries, defective statis- 


tics of population, and the fact that com- 
parable crop estimates before the war were 
not available for all countries. Of the net- 
importing countries of Europe it has been 
possible to obtain comparable figures for 
Scandinavia, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Portugal, Italy, and 
the United Kingdom (combined population 
226 million). For the net-exporting coun- 
tries, comparable figures are available for 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Jugo-Slavia, and Czecho-Slovakia (com- 
bined population 62 million). In Table 6, 
comparing pre-war and post-war bread- 
grain consumption, these combined coun- 
tries constitute a special “Europe” (total 
population 288 million). The principal 
countries omitted are Spain, Poland, the 
Baltic States, Greece, and Turkey in Europe. 


TABLE 6.—PER CAPITA BREAD-GRAIN CONSUMPTION 
OF SPECIAL ‘‘EUROPE,”’ PRE-WAR AND Post-War* 


1907-14 average 472 pounds 
1907-08 446 os 
1908-09 445 ss 
1909-10 479 f 
1910-11 467 % 
1911-12 473 “ 
1912-13 499 
1913-14 493 is 
1921-24 average 413 ee 
1921-22 416 *s 
1922-23 385 “ 
1923-24 437 Ss 
* Sources: International Yearbook of Agricultural Sta- 


tistics and International Crop Report. Post-war population 
from League of Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Vol. 
V, No. 7. Figures are for special ‘‘Europe” of 288 million 
population. 


Table 7 (p. 88) gives the approximate wheat 
supplies per capita for the net-importing 
countries of Europe and for the special “Eu- 
rope” in the years 1907-14 and 1921-24. 
Before the war the average per capita 
wheat supply for “Europe,” as a whole, was 
5.36 bushels; for the importing countries 
alone, 5.57 bushels. The wheat consump- 
tion of the wheat-surplus countries was 
less than the consumption of the wheat- 
deficiency countries. The lowest figure for 
“Europe” was 4.95 bushels, 7.6 per cent less 
than the average; the highest figure was 
5.75 (in the abnormal year of the Balkan 
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wars), 7.2 per cent above the average; the 
largest per capita supply for any one year 
was 117 per cent of the smallest supply for 
any one pre-war year. 


TABLE 7.—PER CAPITA WHEAT SUPPLIES FOR IM- 
PORTING AND SPECIAL EUROPE, PRE- 
Wark AND Post-WArR* 


(Bushels) 

Year ending Importing Special 

July 31 Europea Europe b 
1907-14 average 5.57 5.36 
1907-08 5.58 5.12 
1908-09 5.10 4.95 
1909-10 5.67 Deol 
1910-11 5.41 5.28 
1911-12 5.58 5.45 
1912-13 5.87 BysTh) 
1913-14 5.81 5.61 
1921-24 average 5.27 syle} 
1921-22 5.50 5.22 
1922-23 4.88 4.80 
1923-24 5.43 Desi 


* Sources: International Yearbook of Agricultural Sta- 
tistics and International Crop Report. Post-war population 
from League of Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Vol. 
Vie BINO} is 

alncludes countries having a total population of 226 
millions. 

b Includes countries having a total population of 288 
millions. 


If due allowance is made for the fact 
that the methods of assembling the data 
(neglecting carryovers) tend to increase the 
year-to-year variations in per capita con- 
sumption, these figures give an idea of the 
constancy of European wheat consumption 
in normal times. Post-war levels of con- 
sumption are considerably lower than pre- 
war. 

Imports have varied more than consump- 
tion. In the seven years before the war, the 
highest figure for net import was 187 mil- 
lion bushels above the lowest. 


IMPORTANCE OF RYE IN EUROPE 


Wheat is only one bread grain in Europe, 
and though the import of wheat greatly 
predominates over that of rye, in the total 
continental supply of bread grain rye is 
half as important as wheat, while north of 
the latitude of the Alps (disregarding the 
United Kingdom) the two grains are prac- 
tically equivalent. In effect, Europe im- 
ports wheat to complete the bread-grain 


supply, not merely to complete the wheat 
supply. 

Using again the special “Europe” previ- 
ously defined, the average per capita an- 
nual bread-grain supply before the war was 
472 pounds, of which 322 were wheat and 
150 were rye. The highest annual per capita 
consumption was 499 pounds, or 106 per 
cent of the average; the lowest was 445 
pounds, or 94 per cent of the average. The 
highest annual per capita consumption was 
112 per cent of the lowest. 

The 1924 rye crop of the present Europe 
is given provisionally as 663 million bush- 
els. Before the war Europe was a net im- 
porter of rye to the extent of 30 to 40 mil- 
lion bushels a year. Last year, with the re- 
turn of Russia to export, Europe imported 
from Russia some 43 million bushels of rye 
and from overseas in addition 40 million 
bushels. This season Russia has little rye 
to offer. Rye is in the “tightest” interna- 
tional position of any grain. German bakers 
find it necessary, or advantageous, to add 
American rye to domestic rye flour for ur- 
ban use. The year’s exportable surplus 
from North America, including old grain, 
is not over 60 million bushels. Accordingly 
Europe cannot make good the shortage in 
rye by importing more than this amount, 
and must rely rather upon imported wheat 
and substitution of domestic coarse grains 
and potatoes. 

During the past three years the average 
per capita bread-grain supply of the special 
“Europe” was 413 pounds; the lowest, 385 
pounds in 1922-23; the highest, 437 pounds 
in 1923-24. With the present estimations of 
the bread-grain crops, the present Europe 
would this year need to import 36 billion 
pounds in order to afford a bread-grain 
ration of 385 pounds, the lowest of the last 
three years; she would need to import 46 
billion pounds of bread grains to supply a 
ration equal to the average of the last three 
years; and she would need to import 54 
billion pounds of bread grains to secure 
a supply equal to the largest of the last 
three years. Assuming that 60 million bush- 
els of rye represents the maximum possible 
import of rye, the amounts of wheat nec- 
essary to be imported to secure the bread- 
grain ration on the three levels of consump- 
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tion would be as shown in Table 8. Com- 
parable figures for importing Europe would 
be, respectively, 528, 695, 799. 


TABLE 8.—WuHEAT Imports REQUIRED IN 1924-25 
To BRING EurROPEAN BreEAD-GRAIN Con- 
SUMPTION TO VARIOUS LEVELS 


Consumption Per capita Gross imports 
level consumption required 
Post-war, 1921-24 (pounds) (million bushels) 
Lowest 385 540 
Average 413 707 
Highest 437 851 


These figures for wheat imports neces- 
sary to provide a bread-grain supply on 
the three stated levels, may be compared 
with the estimates of importers’ require- 
ments made by various authorities, official 
and otherwise. The other estimates, cited 
below, were apparently based on consider- 
ations of wheat alone, and are thus not alto- 
gether comparable with figures reached by 
the foregoing methods. 


Various ESTIMATES OF NET WHEAT 
Import REQUIREMENTS COMPARED 


Sir James Wilson in November forecast 
the import of 608 million bushels, more 
than sufficient to provide the lowest per 
capita bread-grain consumption of the past 
three years. The Department of Agriculture 
in November suggested a range of from 
496 to 593 millions, the maximum figure 
being below the amount required to yield 
the lowest annual supplies per capita 
in the seven years before the war, and not 
much above the amount required to yield 
the lowest per capita supplies since the war. 
Broomhall’s figure of 624 millions, while 
seemingly higher, should be compared not 
with net import figures, but with his own 
figures of shipments to Europe, which are 
considerably higher. On the whole, these 
authorities agree, in effect, that Europe’s 
import requirements in 1924—25 will not be 
such as to bring the per capita consumption 
up to the average for the past three years, 
which is well below the pre-war average. 
It is clear that if 630 million bushels of 
wheat, the approximation we suggest, are 
imported, the European bread-grain supply 
for the season would be notably below the 
supply of last season, and considerably be- 
low the average of the past three years. 


SPECIAL Factors AFFECTING IMPORT 
REQUIREMENTS 


Such calculations as the foregoing sug- 
gest a wide range within which the actual 
requirements of Europe in the present crop 
year may lie. It is insufficient to consider 
the bare statistics. Before attempting to 
narrow the range, or to arrive at a specific 
estimate, it is necessary to consider several 
factors which affect the requirements of 
the current year. Six deserve special con- 
sideration, namely: (1) the lateness of the 
1924 harvest; (2) the quality of the 1924 
crops; (3) the availability of substitutes; 
(4) restrictions of consumption; (5) the 
price of wheat; (6) Europe’s ability to 
finance imports. 

(1) Late Harvests of 1924. As the result 
of the cold, wet summer, the 1924 harvests 
of wheat and rye were quite generally de- 
layed in western and northern Europe. In 
view of this fact, stocks in the hands of im- 
porters and millers were scant; and with the 
postponement of harvests, scarcity was an- 
ticipated. This led to such rapid buying 
that for a time the volume of import some- 
what exceeded the current needs of the 
continent, as was evidenced later by con- 
siderable reselling of wheat in the principal 
ports. Viewing the year as a whole, the late 
harvest means that if the 1925 harvest is 
neither late nor early, the 1924 crops will 
be used for somewhat less than a full year, 
whereas both the 1923 harvest and 1923-24 
imports contributed something to the crop 
year 1924-25. This factor, while it has in- 
creased early imports, may make for no 
corresponding increase over the year as a 
whole. 

(2) Quality Below Normal. The 1924 
crop of bread grains of Europe was dis- 
tinctly below normal in quality, as has al- 
ready been noted. An unusual fraction of 
the grain is soft, wet, and unmillable, and 
the grain that is termed millable is below 
the average. The condition of the soft pale 
wheats of the western countries is poorer 
than the semi-hard red wheat of the Danu- 
bian and Balkan areas. In some years in 
Europe wheat is dry enough to go from 
threshing to milling directly. This year it 
was not fit to go to the mills for weeks. 
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It seems certain, however, that for many 
parts of Europe lowness of yield and in- 
feriority in quality have been somewhat 
exaggerated. October weather was favora- 
ble for the maturing, threshing, and drying 
of bread grain. Consequently, the yields 
were slightly improved in quantity and the 
millability of otherwise moist wheat and 
rye improved to an indeterminable extent. 
The stated crop, as of January 1, is larger 
and more merchandisable and millable 
than was expected on October 1. Viewed 
as a unit, however, both weight and protein 
content of the crop are below normal. Pos- 
sibly as much as one-sixth of the European 
crop of this year would last year have been 
called tail wheat. 

The low quality of the European crop not 
merely increases the tail wheat for feeding; 
it also lowers the yield of normal flour; or, 
ground like normal wheat, the grain pro- 
duces an abnormal flour. This upsets the 
blending formulas and disturbs the import 
programs of large mills. If Europe had the 
choice among imports, she would select 
quality to supplement her poor wheat; but 
since supplies are short, she is likely to 
utilize all types, including North American 
inferior grades. More than ever, Europe 
this year seeks high protein wheat. The net 
effect of the poor quality is definitely to 
raise import requirements above the sta- 
tistical position, and to increase the amount 
of tail wheat available for animal feed. 

(3) Substitutes for Bread Grains. The 
position of substitutes for bread grains has 
been discussed above (pp. 84-86). On the 
whole, the European corn crop is good, 
crops of oats and barley are only mediocre, 
the potato crop is large but of generally in- 
ferior quality, supplies of oil seeds are 
fairly abundant, and the sugar-beet crop is 
exceptionally large. 

The large supplies of domestic sugar will 
not greatly affect cereal requirements, ex- 
cept as they increase the ability of sugar 
beet-growing countries to finance imports. 
Sugar-beet residues increase fodder, but 
not the kind that replaces cereals. The 
larger potato crops, however, despite the 
poor quality, are likely to reduce consider- 
ably the cereal requirements for food, as 
compared with last year. The availability 


of oil seeds will offset in some degree the 
deficiencies in grain crops. 

It might relieve conditions in western 
Europe if the inhabitants of Hungary and 
the Balkan States were to increase con- 
sumption of corn and release wheat for 
western Europe. There are, however, a 
number of difficulties in the way—inertia 
of peasants, transportation difficulties, cur- 
rency fluctuations, export taxes, and the re- 
cently stimulated taste for wheat. The 
drawing out of more corn there may pos- 
sibly result in drawing out less wheat. The 
short crop in America, and the stagnation 
in the Balkans, throw Europe back on long- 
haul corn of the Southern Hemisphere. 

Western European demand for fodder 
grains varies with the supply of oil seeds. 
Last year Russia furnished a considerable 
volume of oil seeds, and expectations are 
high again this season, as Russia has good 
oil-seed crops and is in dire need of foreign 
credits. To make up for scarcity and high 
price of corn in the foreign market, western 
Europe may further increase her importa- 
tions of oil seeds, freely available from the 
large cotton-seed crop of the United States 
and in various tropical countries. If Europe 
is able, through freer importation of oil 
seeds during the winter, at comparable 
price levels, to divert a considerable 
amount of domestic coarse grains, directly 
and indirectly, for the relief of the wheat 
situation, a good deal may be accomplished 
toward lowering what otherwise would be 
the wheat-import requirements. 

(4) Restriction of Consumption. High- 
er extraction in milling of bread grains 
represents a practicable adaptation to a 
short crop. France requires 78 per cent ex- 
traction in the milling of wheat. Higher ex- 
traction is being proposed and undertaken 
in other countries and may become quite 
general before spring. This means more 
flour and less grain offal, more bread and 
less milk. Within feasible limits of higher 
extraction, possibly 10 per cent may be 
added to the volume of flour secured from 
the crop sent to the mills. A questionnaire 
sent out over Europe during the past sum- 
mer has elicited the fact that except in 
France the percentage of extraction in mill- 
ing had declined practically to the pre-war 
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level. Hence, under the stringency of the 
present year, there is room for considerable 
reduction of requirements through general 
raising of the percentage of extraction. 

Another method of stretching bread-grain 
supply is by the compulsory addition of 
potato or coarse grain to wheat and rye 
flour. This exists in France, has been pro- 
posed in other countries, and may become 
widespread by regulation (or adulteration) 
before the close of the crop year. 

Peasants and city workers may be ex- 
pected, however, to resist the return to gray 
or to adulterated flour, each group for its 
own reasons; and it is impossible to esti- 
mate how far these measures will be car- 
ried into practice. 

Another possibility lies in restriction of 
the feeding of wheat and rye to domestic 
animals. Before the war, according to offi- 
cial government estimates prepared for the 
food administrations of the different coun- 
tries, 10 per cent of the crop in the United 
Kingdom, 2 per cent in France, 3 per cent 
in Italy, and 10 per cent in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, after subtraction of the 
seed, went to animals and industries. The 
figure for rye was considerably larger; in 
Germany 25 per cent of the crop of rye, 
after subtraction of the seed, went to ani- 
mals and industries. The practice of using 
bread grains for animals and industries 
was prohibited or curtailed during the war, 
but since the war these restrictions on feed- 
ing bread grains to animals have been gen- 
erally abolished. Up to date we have no 
information that such restrictions have 
been reimposed, exceptin France. Peasants 
are, therefore, at liberty to sell their low- 
quality wheat and rye or to feed them. 

The price of grain will have much to do 
with the peasant’s decision. In some parts 
of Europe, wheat that is barely millable is 
bringing a higher gold price than was se- 
cured last year for standard wheat. No. 6 
Canadian spring wheat has latterly been 
sold in Liverpool for 145 cents per bushel, 
illustrating the comparable price of low- 
grade domestic wheat in Europe. The re- 
actions of peasants will vary from section 
to section, depending on prices and avail- 
ability of coarse grains, oil seeds, potatoes, 
sugar-beet residues, and other fodders, all 


evaluated locally in accordance with the 
particular position of animal husbandry. 
Probably the cumulative influence of the 
high price will be in the direction of a maxi- 
mum marketing of wheat and rye, so far 
as they are millable. At present prices of 
wheat, the cost of grain offal in imported 
wheat is very high, and some parts of Eu- 
rope will find it better to import wheat flour 
and oil cake rather than wheat. 

(5) High Wheat Prices. Without pre- 
suming to forecast the price of wheat 
through the remainder of the crop year, it 
can be taken for granted that wheat will 
remain very much higher than in 1922-24, 
and that it will be accounted distinctly 
high in price. This has a threefold tend- 
ency—to restrict food consumption, to 
keep to a minimum the use of millable 
wheat for feed, and to increase the plant- 
ings for next year’s crop. 

In continental Europe the price of flour 
follows the price of wheat and the price of 
bread follows the price of flour more close- 
ly than in this country, since European 
bread contains little more than flour, salt, 
and yeast, and costs of manufacture and 
distribution are small. Bread prices have 
not been fully decontrolled in Europe since 
the war. In several countries, particularly 
in municipalities more or less under the 
control of socialists, the price of bread has 
been under restraint, or at least subject to 
efforts at restraint. Although regulation of 
bread prices and loaf weights was abolished 
in Germany in October, these efforts at re- 
straint of the price of bread have in general 
been intensified and extended by the higher 
prices of the recent months. Inquiries into 
bread prices are now quite the order of the 
day in European parliaments. 

Agitations against a rise in the retail price 
of bread and enactments for the control of 
these prices influence importers’ require- 
ments, by interfering with the substitu- 
tion of other foodstuffs for bread. They 
accelerate the trend in the directions of 


1 This tends to raise the price of “clear” flours from 
the United States, and these have been out of line up- 
wards. The indications are that this year, as last, will 
see a heavy international trade in flour, though ship- 
ments in the Pacific and from Italy promise to be 
much smaller than last year. 
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higher extraction and use of stretching ma- 
terials. They increase the hazards of bakers 
and millers. They introduce uncertainties 
into the statistical programs of importation. 
Importers who have been trying to get 
away from hand-to-mouth buying are like- 
ly to return to this opportunistic form of 
trading, rather than undertake long-term 
commitments and purchases for future de- 
livery, at the risk of having the mills find 
the c.i.f. price! too high for the controlled 
price of bread. Government control of 
bread grain is reappearing under the stress 
of high prices. Prohibitions of export have 
been established in several countries, and 
even measures for government purchase 
and sale are being attempted. The exten- 
sion of such control might have consider- 
able influence on European demand for the 
year. 

Certain of these activities clearly tend 
to counteract each other. The purpose of 
price control and of product specification 
is to reduce imports. On the other hand, 
artificial restriction of price tends to in- 
crease consumption by defeating the de- 
pressing effect of high prices on consump- 
tion, consequently favoring imports. This 
conflict between the domestic account and 
the international account may present a 
difficult problem for several countries in 
Europe. To attempt to hold down the price 
of domestic grain by control and at the 
same time to keep out imported wheat by 
tariff or other restriction at the frontier, 
is to aim at a reduced bread supply at a 
reduced price! And yet this is practically 
what has been attempted in France. 

(6) Ability to Finance Imports. Accord- 
ing to present indications, Europe’s imports 
of bread grains, at the higher prices ruling 
in the current year, will cost perhaps 300 
million dollars more than last year. This 
is no small item in the European balance of 
trade. Under conditions such as have pre- 
vailed in several years past, Europe’s abil- 
ity to finance food imports at such addi- 
tional cost would have imposed narrower 
limits upon her actual imports, regardless 
of her statistical requirements. 


1 Trade abbreviation for “price plus cost, insurance, 
and freight.” 


Undoubtedly the cost of these imports is 
a limiting factor, and impels European 
countries to buy low-grade Canadian and 
American wheat at a discount under prices 
for standard quality grain. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that in financial resources Europe 
is distinctly better off than in any previous 
post-war year. Production and trade have 
recovered from much of the disorganiza- 
tion caused by the war and the subsequent 
financial crises. The bulk of Europe now 
has stable or fairly stable currency. The 
flow of capital and credit is much freer 
than it was. To a considerable extent busi- 
ness confidence has been restored. While 
conditions are by no means normal, in most 
countries, great gains have been registered 
in the past two years. The increased cost 
of grain imports will be partially offset by 
decreased cost of sugar and cotton imports, 
but in large measure will be covered by in- 
creased exports and by foreign credits often 
directly given to assist purchases of raw 
materials and finished goods. In some 
measure these imports will compete with 
imports of industrial materials, and hence 
will tend to retard industrial recovery. The 
ability to finance imports, however, seems 
unlikely to be important as an independent 
factor restricting European demand. 

It is significant that in recent months ster- 
ling and certain other depreciated Euro- 
pean exchanges which are not yet stabilized 
have risen in the face of exceptionally heavy 
grain imports, and that no country with 
stabilized exchange has found that stability 
jeopardized. Europe is fortunate in having 
the crop shortage occur at a time when her 
financial status has materially improved. 


EUROPEAN WHEAT Import REQUIREMENTS 
ESTIMATED AT 600-660 MiLLIon BuSHELS 


The foregoing discussion brings out the 
extraordinary difficulty of estimating Euro- 
pean import requirements in the present 
year. The number of indeterminable factors 
is unusually large. The several influences 
of crop quality, of efforts to restrict con- 
sumption, of radical increases in prices, of 
possible changes in stocks, of Europe’s abil- 
ity to finance imports, are peculiarly diffi- 
cult to gauge. The prospects next spring 
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for the coming harvest will have unusual 
weight. On this basis one can make but a 
reasoned guess, in the light of all these fac- 
tors and of past experience. 

A rational method of checking one’s 
guesses is to consider, country by country, 
the reported crops and probable imports 
in the light of data for apparent consump- 
tion in previous years, supplemented by 
known facts concerning the present season. 

Appendix Table II summarizes the quan- 
tities available for domestic use, disregard- 
ing carryovers, for leading importing coun- 
tries in post-war years compared with a 
pre-war average, with rough estimates for 
the current year, on the basis of official 
data for wheat crops and reported imports. 
The estimates for 1924-25, with compari- 
sons, are summarized in Table 9.1 


TABLE 9.—AVERAGE WHEAT SUPPLIES AVAILABLE 
FOR Domestic USE (DISREGARDING CARRYOVERS) 
AND Net Imports IN LEADING EUROPEAN IMPpoRT- 
ING COUNTRIES, 1920-24, wirH ESTIMATES FOR 

1924-25. 


(Million bushels) 


Apparent domestic use Net imports 


Average Estimates Average Estimates 

Country 1920-24 1924-25 1920-24 1924-25 
Great Britain 
and Ireland 277.8 285— 295 214.2, 230-240 
Italy 276.8 261 274 96.4 90-100 
Germany 141:6 153— 163 49.4 60— 70 
France 315.8 ~322— 332 46.0 40— 50 
Belgium 50.3 A9Q=) 52 38.1 37— 39 
Netherlands 29.1 29= 32 D2 25-82) 
Seandinavia 39.2 43— 46 18.4 28— 30 
Switzerland 18.2 Tov 9) 15.0 jG 
Austria 23.4 23D 16.3 14) 16 
Czecho- 

Slovakia 49.1 46— 49 15.4 12=s14 
Poland 44.84 49— 51 16° 16— 18 
Baltic States 11.4 14— 18 6.6 fen al 
Spain and 

Portugal 156.3% 139— 145 9.20 y= 3K) 
Greece 26.4 26— 29 T5s1 19 
Total 1460.2 1457-1527 564.0 597-660 


a 1921-24 average. 
b Spain, 1920-23 average. 


This summary leads to the conclusion 
that European net imports of wheat for the 
current crop year are likely to amount to 


1The figures differ somewhat from those of Sir 
James Wilson as reported in The World’s Wheat, 
November 1924. 


between 600 and 660 million bushels, with 
630 million as the probable figure. This 
would be considerably higher than the post- 
war average of net imports. It would, how- 
ever, provide Europe with a total wheat 
supply little above the post-war average, 
and a per capita bread-grain supply decid- 
edly below the average post-war amount, 
though higher than the lowest post-war 
figure, as shown by Table 8. We are dis- 
posed to accept this conclusion as reason- 
able, but it must be repeated that such esti- 
mates, always subject to a large margin of 
error, are this year especially difficult to 
make with confidence. 


Ex-EuroPpEAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


Imports of wheat and flour into the Ori- 
ent have been much lower than during the 
same period last year. In the months of 
August, September, and October, the net 
imports of Japan proper were only about a 
million bushels, as compared with 9 mil- 
lion in these months of 1923. To a certain 
extent, consumption of import wheat in 
Japan, China, and eastern Asia generally, is 
rather a luxury practice, outside of the Cau- 
casian population, and this despite the fact 
that there is a large domestic wheat con- 
sumption in China. Shortage of fuel, or 
fuel poorly adapted to a sustained fire, 
makes for the use of cooked cereals instead 
of baked cereals. Rice and millet lend 
themselves to cooking better than does 
wheat. The chief uses of wheat in the 
Orient are in the form of paste and also as 
a steamed bread. Under these general cir- 
cumstances, the use of imported wheat is a 
somewhat artificial practice that was for 
several reasons expanded during the war, 
and has since then been promoted by low 
prices of wheat. One will not go far astray 
in assuming that when the price of wheat 
rises relative to the prices of competing 
cereals in the Orient, the use of imported 
wheats may be expected to retreat toward 
the pre-war dimensions. 

The particular reasons for the heavy im- 
port of wheat and flour into the Orient last 
season were discussed in our Review of the 
Crop Year 1923-24. At the opening of the 
present season, the Oriental markets were 
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well stocked.! The disorganization in China 
and hard times in Japan, consequent on 
the earthquake, together with the behavior 
of the yen, tend to discourage importation 
of wheat. The unusually heavy adverse bal- 
ance of trade of Japan for 1924 will tend to 
restrict her imports in 1925. China needs 
cereals badly, but one does not see how she 
is to pay for or distribute large amounts of 
imported wheat. An increase of 50 per cent 
in the price of wheat tends emphatically to 
discourage imports. The crop conditions in 
general have not been markedly good or 
bad in Asia, apart from floods in northern 
China. The preliminary estimate of the 
Japanese wheat crop of 1924 was some 36 
million bushels of mediocre quality. Other 
things being equal, the import require- 
ments would be estimated at 20-25 million 
bushels. The price of rice is relatively high, 
but to the Oriental we may be sure the pres- 
ent price of wheat appears still higher. Be- 
fore the war the average imports of wheat 


into Japan were only some 4 million bush- 
els. Purchases for Japan and China to 
date, mostly in Australia, but to some ex- 
tent in North America, suggest that the 
imports for the current year may not be 
much larger than the pre-war figure. Do- 
mestic wheat is cheaper than foreign wheat. 

Wheat imports of ex-European countries, 
outside of Asia, are less influenced by price 
than is the case in Japan and China. The 
wheat demand in countries like the West 
Indies and the East Indies, Brazil, and 
South Africa is relatively stable, owing to 
characteristics of the climate and the habits 
of the importing population. While the im- 
ports of last season may not be maintained, 
the pre-war level of imports may easily be 
exceeded, despite the present high prices. 
Provisionally, we see no present reason for 
expecting the ex-European wheat imports 
(excluding North America) to exceed 90 
million bushels, and they are more likely to 
be as low as 80 million. 


IV. EXPORTS AND EXPORTABLE SURPLUSES 


With this view of importers’ require- 
ments, we may turn to the position of ex- 
porters, and consider, for the crop year as 
a whole, the supplies potentially available 
for export and the outlook for actual ex- 
ports, in the light of the movement that has 
already occurred. 

It must be emphasized at the outset that 
the actual exports in the remainder of the 
crop year will depend somewhat upon the 
price, and to a considerable extent upon 
the reported condition, especially late in 
the crop year, of the new crops. The pres- 
ent wheat price level will tend to call forth 
from exporting countries quantities of 
wheat which at lower price levels would be 
variously consumed or carried over. This is 
especially true of the United States and of 
India. In Canada, Argentina, and Australia, 
domestic consumption calls for a smaller 
proportion of the crop, and the exportable 
surplus is calculable within narrower lim- 
its. If next year’s crops in India, the United 
States, and Canada do not promise well, 


1See WHEAT Srupigs, No. 1, p. 19. 


reserves will not be allowed to fall so low 
as if the outlook were good, and smaller 
exports will be forthcoming only at still 
higher prices. Assuming, for the time, the 
continuance of distinctly high prices for 
several months, we may inquire what quan- 
tities, in the different export areas, are like- 
ly to be available for export. 


1924-25 Wortp Exports EstTIMATED 


An examination of the supply situation 
in each of the important exporting coun- 
tries leads to the tentative conclusion that 
on the basis of present crop estimates and 
in view of the present outlook, something 
like 725 million bushels of wheat could be 
exported this year without reducing domes- 
tic reserves to an apprehensively low level. 

We have come to this conclusion after a 
detailed study of the supplies available in 
each of the important exporting countries 
and a comparison of the rate of export dur- 
ing the first five months of this crop year 
with the rate during similar periods of 
other recent years. Before attempting to 
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build up the world exportable surplus 
country by country, it is advisable to dis- 
cover what is the customary rate of export 
during the portion of the crop year that has 
elapsed, and how this year’s performance 
compares with the usual. 


ESTIMATE BASED ON AcTuAL Exports, 
Avuaust To DECEMBER 


During the first five months of the crop 
year 1924-25, the five leading exporters— 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Austra- 
lia, and British India—shipped out 345 
million bushels of wheat and flour, the 
largest exportation in this period for any 
post-war year. As is indicated in Table 10, 
and more fully in Table 20 (p.102), the 
international movement from these coun- 
tries in the autumn of 1922 was almost as 
large, but the trade of other years since 
the war, even that of last year when the 
Canadian crop was so heavy, fell consider- 
ably short of these proportions. Broom- 
hall’s figures for shipments, summarized in 
Table 19 (p. 101), lend support to this con- 
clusion. 

In ratio to annual exportation the move- 
ment in these months has ranged between 
40 and 49 per cent. The highest figure rep- 
resents the experience of 1922-23, the year 
most nearly comparable to the present 
one; the lower figure, that of 1920-21. 
In attempting to arrive at an estimate for 


TABLE 10.—WHEAT AND FLOUR EXporTS OF PRINCI- 
PAL COUNTRIES, AUGUST TO DECEMBER, 
1920-24, In COMPARISON WITH THE 
Crop YEAR AS A WHOLE 


(Million bushels) 


Crop year Exports Exports Percentage 
ending Augustto August to in first 
July 31 December July 5 months 

1920-21 259 654 39.6 

1921-22 311 657 47.3 

1922-23 342 699 48.9 

1923-24 325 753 43.2 

1924-25 345 7044 49.0 


a Derived figure. 
b Estimated. 


total exportation this year, clearly the ex- 
perience of 1922-23 is of more value than 
that of the other years considered. As al- 
ready pointed out, the distribution of sup- 
plies in the two years is very similar. The 


pressure on the market was considerably 
greater this year, however, than it was two 
years ago. It seems safe to assume, there- 
fore, that at least 49 per cent of this year’s 
exports had been made by January 1. Esti- 
mated on that basis, total exportation from 
these countries in 1924-25 would be about 
700 million bushels. 

This estimate applies only to the five 
leading exporting countries. The situation 
in Russia and the Danube countries has 
been so unsettled during the period that 
no reliance could be placed upon an esti- 
mate for this year based upon the perform- 
ance of the past five years. The indications 
are, however, that not much more will be 
obtained this year from these sources than 
was obtained in 1922-23, when 11 million 
bushels were exported. 

This leads to the conclusion that total 
exports for the year might be expected to be 
about 715 million bushels. For comparison, 
Broomhall’s recent estimates, with corre- 
sponding figures for shipments in three pre- 
ceding years, are given in Table 11. 


TABLE 11.—BROOMHALL’S ESTIMATES OF WORLD 
SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR, COMPARED 
WITH REPORTED SHIPMENTS 1921-—24* 


(Million bushels) 


Probable 
Shipments shipments 
Export area 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 
United States 264 
Canada {404455454 | 168 
Argentina and 
Uruguay 118 138 174 144 
Australia 111 48 78 92 
British India —— 26 7 40 
Russia and Danube 
Basin 6 7 36 § 
Other countries 8 2 ly fat oe 
Total 647 676 TS 720 


* Source: Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. Estimates for 


1924-25 revised to January 13, 1925. 


MAxIMUM PROBABLE NET Exports ESTIMATED 
AT 725 MILLION BUSHELS 


Studying the problem by exporting coun- 
tries individually, we come to approximate- 
ly the same conclusion. 

Our results are summarized in Table 12 
(p. 96), in comparison with reported ex- 
ports of the preceding years and the No- 
vember estimates of Sir James Wilson and 
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the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

We conclude that the maximum probable 
net exports in the crop year 1924-25 will 
be about 725 million bushels, and that 
actual exports will fall not far short of this 
figure. This estimate is distinctly higher 
than the earlier estimate of the United 
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figure is better termed “maximum probable ex- 
ports.” The Department has given a range in the 
case of each country; and these when aggregated 
reach a total for the world considerably under 
ours or Broomhall’s. In arriving at our final esti- 
mate, we have not used a range, although the 
final estimate is merely the mean of a range. 
Certain other peculiarities in the tables must 
be pointed out. In Table 13 the reported and 
estimated exports of the United States are for the 


TABLE 12.—-EstIMATED Nev Exports OF WHEAT AND FLour, 1924—25, COMPARED WITH ACTUAL 
Exports 1921—24* 


(Million bushels) 


Reported exports Estimated exports, 1924-25 


Food U. S. Dept. Sir 

Research of Agri- James 

Export area 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 Institute culture Wilson 
United States 262 202 128 250 200-225 224 
Canada 194 280 343 175 170-190 200 
Argentina 118 139 172 135 130-150 168 
Australia 115 50 86 110 75— 85 108 

India (14) ¢ 29 20 40 25— 35 72° 
Russia and Danube Basin 21 8e 48c 15 10- 20 16 

Algiers and Tunis 6 3 10 aa pei24 
Total 702 711 807 725 610-705 800 


* Sources: International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics for reported exports; Sir James Wilson, The World’s 


Wheat, November 1924, and Foreign Crops and Markets, 
estimates are for exportable surplus, 


November 26, 1924, for estimated exports. 
United States figures are for net exports, July through June; Canadian figures for 


Sir James Wilson’s 


exports, September through August; other figures for crop years, August through July. See also NOTE below. 


a Net imports. 


bv Includes probable surplus from harvest to be gathered May 1925. 


States Department of Agriculture, but con- 
siderably below Sir James Wilson’s Novem- 
ber estimate of world exportable surplus. 


NOTE.—The dates at which these estimates 
were made is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance, since the situation is constantly changing. 
Sir James Wilson’s was probably made up early 
in November. That of the Department of Agri- 
culture was published in November. Broomhall’s 
and our own were made up in January. 

There are also certain fundamental differences 
in the meaning of the estimates. Sir James Wil- 
son’s is an estimate of the world “exportable sur- 
plus,” and represents the maximum amount of 
wheat statistically available for export from this 
year’s supply. It may be far above the actual ex- 
ports of the year. Broomhall’s estimate presented 
here represents his notion of the shipments 
likely to be made, during the year, but he puts the 
world exportable surplus at 812 million bushels, 
or some 92 million greater than his estimate of 
probable exports.2 Our estimate and that of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture are of probable 
exports, not exportable surpluses, though our own 


1 See Appendix Table III for a summary of Broom- 
hall’s estimates since August 1. 

2His total for the world exportable surplus agrees 
roughly with Sir James Wilson’s, but his estimates 
country by country do not. 


ce Excluding Bulgaria. 
d “Other countries.” 


American crop year ending June 30, those of 
Canada are for her crop year ending August 31, 
while the others are for the international crop 
year ending July 31. The totals, therefore, are 
only approximations of the exports for the inter- 
national crop year. This seemingly inconsistent 
policy has been followed because of the difficulty 
of estimating how much the United States will 
export next July, when a new and unknown crop 
will be on the market. Broomhall’s figures are for 
the international crop year throughout. 

Sir James Wilson believes (with Broomhall) 
that the American official trade statistics include 
much Canadian wheat in transit. This probably 
accounts in part for his relatively low estimate of 
the exportable surplus from this country. His 
very high estimate for India implies that he ex- 
pects her to export very heavily—much more 
heavily than most observers think likely—in the 
months immediately following her 1925 harvest. 


ESTIMATES COUNTRY BY COUNTRY 


United States. If the American crop is 
not underestimated at 873 million bushels, 
it seems probable that wheat reserves will 
have to be pretty well drawn down by the 
end of the year to permit an export of 250 
million bushels, the round figure we have 
used. In view of the price situation this 
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export does not seem improbable. In Table 
13 our estimates of the disposition of this 
year’s American crop are put down in de- 
tail. 


TABLE 13.—UNITED STATES WHEAT SUPPLIES AND 
THEIR DISPOSITION* 


(Million bushels) 


Approximations Estimate 
1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 


Stocks, July 1 94 81 102 103 
New crop 815 868 797 873 

Supplies 909 949 899 976 
Seed use 93 89 78 85 
Feed and waste l 94 45-55 
Domestic milling | 471 555 1496 525 
Stocks, June 30 81 102 103 60-75 
Net exports, wheat 

and flour 262 202 128 235-260 
Exports, July 1 

to Dec. 31 190 134 84 178 
Available for ex- 

port, Jan. 1 fp 68 44 57-82 


* Based on official data for 1921-22, 1922-23, and 1923-24. 
Estimates for 1924-25 based so far as possible on official 
returns. 


We have accepted the official estimate of 
the crop and carryover, and on that basis 
have a supply figure of 976 million bushels. 
Of this, 85 millions must be allowed for 
seed. By January 1, 178 million bushels 
of wheat and flour had left the country. 
The principal unknown elements of the 
problem are domestic consumption during 
the year and the reserve at the end. It is 
assumed that the remainder will be export- 
ed. Since domestic grinding has been at a 
high rate during the early months of the 
crop year, we have increased last year’s 
estimate for milling by about 30 million 
bushels. On the other hand, we have de- 
creased last year’s feeding estimate (which 
was possibly too high) by a large percent- 
age on the theory that, in spite of the poor 
corn crop, high wheat prices will greatly 
restrict wheat feeding this year. On this 
basis we still had for export, on January 1, 
75 million bushels, more or less. If we ex- 
port more than this, reserves will be ex- 
tremely low at the end of the year. Of this 
total, at least half, in our opinion, may be 
exported in the form of flour. 


NOTE.—The figure of 525 million bushels of 
wheat for estimated grindings for domestic con- 
sumption requires an explanation. It is of course 
a guess, but in the present condition of milling 
nothing else is possible. The monthly census of 
flour milling began July 1, 1923, and the data for 
the single year are not sufficient to afford the 
basis for estimating seasonal variation. The esti- 
mated grindings of that year, for exports and 
domestic consumption, were 574 million bushels, 
regarding the reporting mills as 82 per cent of 
the total. Of this, 36.4 per cent was ground in 
July—October. In July—October, inclusive, 1924, 
the grindings were 217 million bushels, regard- 
ing as accurate the census estimate that the re- 
porting mills constitute 82 per cent of the total. 
If we estimate this 217 million bushels as 36.4 
per cent of the total figure-to-be, as was the case 
last year, we suggest 1924-25 total grindings of 
596 million bushels. Estimating the wheat ex- 
ported in the state of flour as 70 million bushels, 
526 million bushels would measure the grinding 
for domestic purposes. This is nearly 30 million 
bushels higher than last year’s estimated con- 
sumption, a not abnormal increase. If mill opera- 
tions for this year show less than the seasonal 
variation of last year, the final figure for grind- 
ings will be over 596 million bushels. 

It is possible that under the conditions of rising 
wheat prices, high freight rates, and relative 
scarcity of wheat east of the Mississippi and 
west of the Rocky Mountains, the grindings of 
the reporting mills are more than 82 per cent of 
the total. This would mean that the census 
figure for total grindings would be higher, by an 
indeterminable amount, than the real figure. 

Flour stocks on July 1 were regarded as low 
to moderate. There is evidence that some of the 
large baking concerns not only have contracted 
ahead for flour, but have accumulated certain 
stocks in advance of rising prices, and this re- 
ceives some confirmation in the lag in the price 
of bread. There are no obvious indications that 
small bakers or households have stocked up on 
flour in anticipation of rise in price. Flour stocks 
are believed to be light in the distributing trade 
and light in the hands of millers, a hand-to- 
mouth relationship persisting between these two 
groups. 

Nevertheless, there is the possibility that stocks 
have accumulated to some extent during the 
autumn months. With rising prices and the gen- 
eral public convinced of the persistence of the 
trend, some retailers and households may have 
laid by a few bags or barrels of flour. There are 
supposed to be something like 250,000 retailers 
of flour in the United States. Home baking is 
still supposed to use practically half the flour 
that goes into bread. A small accumulation, 
scarcely perceptible to mills and wholesalers, 
may have occurred during the first five months 
of the year, the effect to appear in reduction of 
demand at some time during the spring. 

The effect of these two factors would both be 
in the direction of lowering the estimate. On 
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the other hand, there seems to be a general feel- 
ing that consumption of flour during this year 
has been on a distinctly higher level than last 
year. There is a general conviction in the milling 
trade that weekly flour grindings are passing 
directly into consumption, and that the business 
is on a hand-to-mouth basis which is expected 
to continue through the year. We have attempted 
to evaluate these guesses, and in a purely tenta- 
tive manner have set down 525 million bushels 
as the wheat ground for domestic consumption; 
and in the exportable surplus of 250 million 
bushels are included some 70 million bushels 
exported in the state of flour. 


The rate of marketing thus far this year 
has been far more rapid than in any of the 
war or post-war years. Receipts at primary 
markets (which constitute by no means the 
total marketing), from July to December, 
amounted to about 45 per cent of the year’s 
crop, whereas the largest comparable fig- 
ure for earlier post-war years was 34. 

Canada. Our estimate of the Canadian 
export is based primarily on an official es- 
timate published November 19 by the Do- 
minion Statistician. At that time there was 
considerable divergence of opinion as to 
the size of the crop and consequently of the 
exportable surplus; and since then the gov- 
ernment has lowered its estimate of the 
crop by 10 million bushels. Nevertheless, 
in our opinion the distribution estimate of 
November 19 still appears substantially 
correct. We have decreased probable ex- 
ports from 180 million to 175 million and 
have lowered the estimates of feed use and 
carryover at the end of the year. Otherwise 
the estimates in Table 14 below agree with 
those published by the Dominion Govern- 
ment last November. 

On the basis of a supply of 290 million 
bushels (of which 28 was carryover), an 
export of 175 million bushels seems reason- 
able. The exportation in the early months 
of the year was somewhat behind this rate, 
but exports in December were heavy. Be- 
tween September 1 and January 1, 99 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat and flour had been 
exported. Allowing for reserves of only 10 
million bushels at the end of the crop year, 
this will permit a further exportation of 


1 See Appendix Table V for details. 
2See Appendix Table IV for weekly receipts of 
wheat at the head of the lakes. 


76 million bushels between January 1 and 
September 1, 1925. 

The Canadian crop was late to be har- 
vested, and consequently the marketing 
movement was delayed. By January 1, 111 


TABLE 14.—CANADIAN WHEAT SUPPLIES AND 
THEIR DISPOSITION* 


(Million bushels) 


Approximations Estimate 
1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 


Stocks, Sept. 1 8 16 12 28 
New crop 301 400 474 262 
Supplies 309 416 486 290 
Seed use 39 40 38 384 
Feed and waste 23 44 34 25 
Domestic milling 37 41 42 42a 


Stocks, Aug. 31 16 ie 28 10 


Exports, wheat 


and flour 194 280 343 175 
Exports, Sept. 1 

to Dec. 31 94 162 176 99d 
Available for ex- 

port, Jan. 1 100 118 167 76 


* Approximations by Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 
1921-24, and their official estimate of November 19, 1924, 
for 1924-25. 

a Domestic milling and seed use estimated together as 80 
million by Dominion Statistician. The separation is ours. 
We regard both figures as slightly low. 

b As reported officially September through December. 


million bushels, or 42 per cent of the crop, 
had been received at the head of the lakes. 
This compares with a marketing of 46 per 
cent of the crop in the same period of 1923, 
48 per cent in 1922, and 40 per cent in 1920 
(when the crop was more nearly compar- 
able in size with this year’s) .? 

The midwinter exports are likely to be 
relatively light because grain dealers, fear- 
ful of the policies of the wheat pool, did not 
build up the usual stocks at the eastern lake 
and seaboard terminals. Therefore, except 
for Canadian wheat in transit in the United 
States, Canadian exports may be low until 
lake navigation reopens. 

Argentina. ‘The estimates for Argentina 
are more tentative than those for North 
America, partly because all estimates are 
less dependable, partly because there is no 
official estimate of stocks as of August 1. 
We have used figures for past stocks ob- 
tained chiefly from Sir James Wilson’s es- 
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timates, with certain adjustments. The 1924 
crop figure is the current official esti- 
mate. It is fair to say that there is a no- 
table divergence between the government 
estimate, the estimates of Le Count, an 
American expert on the ground, and those 
of Broomhall. We have raised somewhat 
the estimate for domestic use, to com- 
pensate for shortage in the crops of corn, 
oats, and flaxseed. The figure for exports 
from August 1 to January 1 is official. Brit- 
ish buyers have made heavy advance pur- 
chases of Argentine wheat for February 
delivery. 


TABLE 15.—ARGENTINE WHEAT SUPPLIES AND 
THEIR DISPOSITION* 


(Million bushels) 


Approximations Estimate 
1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 
Stocks, Aug. 1 51 42 54 
New crop 196 2474 191 
Available supplies 247 289 245 
Domestic use 66 63 70 
Stocks, July 31 42 54 40 
Exports 139 172 130-140 
Exports, Aug. 1 to 
Dec. 31 33 34 30 
Available for ex- 
port, Jan. 1 106 138 105 
* Official statements of crops and exports. Stocks ob- 


tained by adding to Sir James Wilson’s estimates of export- 
able surplus for August 1, 1922 and 1923 (respectively, 32 
and 24 million bushels), and to Broomhall’s estimate for 
August 1, 1924 (36 millions), 4% of estimated annual use 
less allowance for seed. 

a The revised figure of 257 millions was received too late 
to be used in this table. 


On the whole, an export of 130 to 140 
million bushels for the year ending July 31 
seems probable. Of this about 105 would 
seem to be available for export after Jan- 
uary 1. 

Australia. The Australian crop is now 
estimated at 162 million bushels, and the 
crop is of excellent quality. Feed condi- 
tions are such as to permit a maximum ex- 
port, and the stocks as of August 1 are rea- 
sonably known. With stocks of 27 million 
bushels and the new crop of 162 million, 
domestic use of 49 million, and outgoing 
stocks of 30 million, Australia has 110 mil- 
lion bushels to export for the year ending 


July 31. Exports to January 1 are estimated 
at 16 million bushels, leaving 94 million 
bushels to go out in the next seven months, 
an easy operation when one considers the 
numerous harbors of Australia and their 


TABLE 16.—AUSTRALIAN WHEAT SUPPLIES AND 
THEIR DISPOSITION* 


(Million bushels) 


Estimate 
1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 
Stocks, Aug. 1 23 Ate! 27 
New crop 109 126 162 
Supplies 32 159 189 
Domestic use 49 46 49 
Stocks, July 31 33 27 30 
Exports, wheat 
and flour 50 86 110 
Exports, Aug. 1 
to Dec. 31 9 22 16 
Available for ex- 
POLtelateel 41 64 94 


* Official statement of crops and exports. Stocks obtained 
by adding to Sir James Wilson’s estimates of exportable 
surplus (respectively 8, 16, and 12 million bushels), 4» of 
estimated annual domestic use less allowance for seed. 


loading facilities. Charters for movement 
of Australian wheat have been contracted 
for on a heavy scale, indicating prompt and 
large movement after the first of January. 
India. Exports from India are espe- 
cially problematical. Sir James Wilson in 
November estimated net exports of 72 mil- 
lion bushels, Broomhall estimates ship- 
ments of 40 million bushels for the crop 
year, the Department of Agriculture 25-35 
millions. Basic data for consideration are 
shown in Tables 17 and 18 (p. 100). 
Before the war India exports averaged 50 
million bushels from an average crop of 
352 million. During the war, however, 
wheat consumption increased, and con- 
sumption since has averaged higher than 
before the war. In the past two years pros- 
perity in India and low prices for wheat 
have continued to stimulate domestic con- 
sumption. At the average consumption for 
the past two years, India’s export surplus 
would be only about 20 million bushels. 
This year, while prosperity continues, high 
wheat prices make for reduced consump- 
tion and heavier exports. Provided next 
year’s crop promises reasonable yields, the 
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level of domestic consumption may permit 
export of as much as 45 million bushels, 
and is likely to permit export of at least 30 
million; but this is contingent upon the new 
crop outlook. According to Sir James Wil- 
son, on August 1 the exportable surplus 
from the 1924 crop was 48 million bushels. 


TABLE 17.—INpD1IA’s WHEAT Crop, EXPORTS, AND 
AVAILABLE SUPPLIES* 


(Million bushels) 


Net Available 
Year Crop export supplies 
1909-14 average 352 50 302 
1919-24 average 329 103 318 
1919-20 280 2 278 
1920-21 378 15 363 
1921-22 250 (14) 4 264 
1922-23 367 29 338 
1923-24 369 20 349 
1924-25 364 400 3245 


*Source: See Wueat Srupies, No. 1, Appendix Tables I 
and X. : 

a Net import. 

vb Estimated. 


TABLE 18.—Inp14’s Net Exports oF WHEAT AND 
FLour, APRIL—OCTOBER, CROPS OF 
1921, 1923, 1924* 


(Thousand bushels) 


Period 1921 1923 1924 
April 1—July 31 
Wheat 2,566 18,267 12,013 
Flour 726 825 1,158 
Total 4,292 19,092 13,191 
Aug. 1—Oct. 31 
Wheat (581)¢ 3,429 8,779 
Flour 798 726 692 
Total 217. «4165. «9,471 
Grand total 4,509 23,247 22,662 


*Source: International 
Statistics. 


a Net import. 


Crop Report and Agricultural 


Recent export figures tend to confirm ex- 
pectations of the heaviest post-war export. 
Beginning with July, India’s net exports 
have run higher than in 1921 or 1923, both 
years of good crops, evidently in response 
to high export prices. For the first seven 
months of India’s crop year, the 1924—25 
exports of wheat and flour were 224 million 
bushels, as compared with 26 millions of 
net export in the entire crop year ending 
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March 31, 1924, when prices were much 
lower. A net export of 40 million bushels 
for the year would leave domestic supplies 
above the average of the first five post-war 
years, but lower than those of the past two 
years. 

Other Exporting Countries. Of the four 
Danubian countries normally classed as ex- 
porters—Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Jugo-Slavia, only Jugo-Slavia had a 
favorable crop last summer. Hungary, how- 
ever, in spite of her small crop, has shipped 
a good deal of wheat and flour to Czecho- 
Slovakia and some to Poland and other 
countries; while Jugo-Slavia, in order to 
improve her trade balance, has exported to 
the limit. She has abolished her export 
duty on flour and has reduced it for wheat. 
The Bulgarian government on October 31 
prohibited export, and is now importing 
wheat. Roumania, by doubling the tariff, 
has practically prohibited export. Russia, 
instead of exporting wheat, in accordance 
with predictions early in the season, is im- 
porting it. The net export movement from 
these countries up to November 1 was about 
11.5 million bushels, according to official 
trade reports. Broomhall in his reports of 
shipments disagrees with these figures and 
estimates that only about 4.5 million bush- 
els had been shipped from this region by 
January 1. Obviously an estimate for the 
year as a whole is difficult to make in view 
of the conflicting reports. 

Those countries that were exporting 
fairly heavily early in the year had about 
ceased by January 1. It was even predicted 
that they would all be importing before the 
season is over. Russia may have import 
requirements of appreciable dimensions. 
In view of the uncertainties of the situation, 
we have allowed 15 million as the net ex- 
port for the entire group of countries, con- 
sidering this, however, a maximum figure. 
If Russia is forced to import for seeding, 
as was recently reported to be probable, 
this figure might have to be considerably 
reduced. 

We have made no allowance for export 
from Northern Africa. French Morocco has 
exported only very small amounts thus far, 
while Algeria and Tunis are likely to be net 
importers rather than net exporters. 
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Heavy NorrH AMERICAN SHIPMENTS 
FEATURE THE PERIOD 


As already indicated, there has been an 
extraordinarily heavy international trade 
in wheat during the first five months of the 
crop year. According to Broomhall, total 
shipments from all exporting countries 
were 12 million bushels heavier between 
August and December of this year than in 
the same months last year, and the move- 
ment then was considerably heavier than 
in earlier years. From October 11 to No- 
vember 15, six weeks, the average weekly 
shipments to Europe were over 18.4 million 
bushels per week, a record in history. This 
rapid movement is to be accounted for by 
the pressure of continental countries for 
foreign wheat to compensate for the real 
or anticipated deficiencies in their own 
crops and in Canada. Table 19 shows the 


TABLE 19.—BROOMHALL’S ESTIMATES OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT, PRE-WAR 
AND PostT-WAR, FOR THE PERIOD 
August 1 To DECEMBER 31* 


(Million bushels) 


5-yr. ave. 

Export area 1909-13 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
North America 98.5 199.9 216.2 239.1 206.8 241.6 
Argentina and 

Uruguay 
Australia 
Russia, Danube 


9.8 32.6 34.8 32.8 
Bo-2 7 7.85 17 4= 14.8 


14.9 9.8 
12S 8.2 


and Black Sea 121.4 1 ey Poy PRES 4.8 
British India 17.2 7 er BES Bel als 
Other countries 4.5 == Dee — 7.8 == 

Total 268.8 219.7 269.1 285.9 298.0 309.6 


Destination 


Europe 235.4 205.4 225.9 248.9 238.4 276.8 
Ex-Europe 33.4143, 43.2) 37.0 259.6" 32:8 
Percentage of year’s total 
Total A432 37.2 41.6 4273 38.5 43.0¢ 
Europe 37.8 34.8 34.9 36.8 30.8 38.44 


4.64 


* Source: Broomhall’s Corn Trade News The figures are 
totals of weekly shipments for the 22 weeks most closely 
approximating the period August 1 to December 31 in each 
year. om 

a Percentage of Broomhall’s estimate of 720 million 
bushels. 


Ex-Europe Hye! 2.4 6.7 5.5 7d 


volume of shipments from leading export- 
ing areas during the first five months of the 
crop year and their general destinations, 
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as reported by Broomhall in Corn Trade 
News. 

As the table shows, North American ship- 
ments account for four-fifths of the trade 
of the period, and those from the United 
States probably for one-half. The Ameri- 
can crop was harvested early, while the 
Canadian was not only poor but late in 
reaching the market. As a result, the early 
shipments from North America were most- 
ly of United States origin. By November 
and December, however, Canadian exports 
had increased almost to the United States 
figures. 

The official United States and Canadian 
trade returns agree only roughly with 
Broomhall’s reports of shipments from 
North America. Canada, for instance, re- 
ports as exported at the time it crosses the 
border, wheat leaving her territory for Eu- 
rope via United States ports; but this same 
wheat may not appear in Broomhall’s re- 
ports of shipments until some weeks later 
when it leaves the Atlantic port. Other 
differences, obscure and difficult to segre- 
gate, make it impossible to harmonize the 
two sets of figures. In Table 20 (p. 102) the 
official trade returns of the leading export- 
ing countries for the first five months of this 
year are compared with those of other post- 
war years. 


LARGE VISIBLE SUPPLIES AS OF JANUARY 1 


In connection with the export outlook, 
it is pertinent to consider the size of wheat 
and flour stocks on January 1. Unfortu- 
nately statistics of stocks are too imperfect 
to permit close comparison or analysis. 

World visible supplies ordinarily reach 
their peak about the turn of the year. This 
year the December 1 figures were of record 
size, disregarding figures swollen by war 
stocks. Indeed, for the past two years, 
world visible supplies have tended upward, 
each month recording a higher figure than 
the same month of the year before. Broom- 
hall’s figures for December 1, with compar- 
isons, are given in Appendix Table III. 
This year’s increase is largely in the United 
States, east of the Rocky Mountains, and in 


1Cf. WuHeAT Srupiss, No. 1, p. 35. 
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some degree in Great Britain and afloat for 
orders. Canadian stocks, and United States 
west of the Rockies are relatively low. 
Recently the tendency to increase stocks 
has been reversed. Weekly data show that 
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tradicts the evidence of a stringency in 
wheat supplies for the year as a whole. 
Broadly speaking, stocks are low in Russia, 
Spain, Italy, and the Balkans, and moder- 
ate in the rest of continental Europe. Farm 


TABLE 20.—NetT Exports OF WHEAT AND FLouR FROM PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES, AUGUST TO 
DECEMBER, PRE-WAR AND Post-WAR* 


(Million bushels) 


Total United Canada Argentina Australia British 

Year States India 
1909-13 average 158.8 Oiled 52.3 17.4 12.6 18.8 
1920 259.0 13650 97.4 11.0 alii 3.0 
1921 Swlilal 160.4 109.8 . OF 38.7 (6.8) @ 
1922 341.8 118.7 176.1 33.1 9.2 4.7 
1923 324.8 72.8 189.9 34.1 21.9 6.1 
1924 344.8 172.1 109.7 30.5 15.6 16.9 

Months, 1924 
August 49.0 21.0 11.0 8.4 5.6 3.0 
September 63.7 38.9 14.6 5.2 3.4 1.6 
October 85.3 Don 19.4 5.9 2.0 4.9 
November 77.9 34.8 Se 3.8 2.8 5.4 
December 68.8 24.3 33.6 0 1.9 2.0 
* Sources: U S., Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States and figures from the Dept. of Com- 


merce; Canada, pre-war, International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, and post-war, Report on the Grain Trade of 


Canada and Canadian Grain Statistics; Argentina, 
mented by Crops and Markets for latest figures. 
a Net imports. 


the maximum this year was reached late in 
November, and that in December a consid- 
erable decline took place, contrary to the 
usual seasonal tendency. Bradstreet’s fig- 
ures for North American, British, and float- 
ing stocks, given below, in million bushels, 
illustrate quite clearly the recent movement 
in contrast with changes in correspond- 
ing periods of the previous three years: 


1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 
Nov.—last week 191.4 197.0 247.2 261.6 
Jan.—tlast week 178.3 190.6 252.8 233.8 
Percentage 
change —6.8% -—3.2% +2.3% -10.6% 


The recent reduction occurred both in the 
United States and in the “U. K. and afloat” 
stocks, and the increase in Canadian stocks 
was too small to offset the decreases else- 
where. Although visible supplies remain 
large, the decline is significant, and it is 
undoubtedly related to the pronounced up- 
swing of prices in December. 

The present large visible supplies facili- 
tate the handling of milling and export con- 
tracts, but their existence in no way con- 


Australia, 


and British India, International Crop Report supple- 


reserves are quite low in the United States, 
considering the size of the crop and the 
time of the year. Invisible supplies of flour 
are considered moderate. High figures for 
visible supplies have a very different mean- 
ing when farm reserves are low instead of 


TABLE 21.—PROBABLE Exports, JANUARY 
To Juty, 1925* 


(Million bushels) 


Estimated Exported Probable 
exports Aug. exports Jan.— 

Export area 1924-25 Dec. 1924 July 1925 
United States 250 172 78 
Canada 175 110 65 
Argentina 135 30 105 
Australia 110 16 94 
British India 40 iy 23 
Other countries 15 120 3 
Total 725 Shay 368 


* Based on data in Tables 12 and 20. Figures for the 
United States and Canada are not entirely comparable with 
the others, since exports for the year are estimated for crop 
years ending June 30 and September 30, respectively. 

a Estimated. 


high. One must always consider the visible 
wheat with reference to what is behind it. 
There is, therefore, reason to expect a 
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marked decline in visible supplies in the 
next few months, by far more than the 
usual seasonal amount. 


ESTIMATED EXPORTABLE SURPLUS, 
JANUARY 1, 1925 


If it is accepted that 725 million bushels 
is a fair estimate of the maximum probable 
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exports for the year, it may be concluded 
that on January 1 there were still available 
for export out of the 1924-25 crops some 
368 million bushels. If our estimate is high, 
the latter figure must be reduced. It is 
highly improbable, however, that the ex- 
portable surplus was less than 350 million 
bushels on that date. Table 21 (p. 102) 
summarizes our conclusions. 


V. THE UPWARD COURSE OF PRICES 


The discussion of import requirements 
and exportable surpluses makes abundant- 
ly clear the causes of the striking increase 
in wheat prices between June and Decem- 
ber, 1924. In part the increase represents a 
reaction from the abnormally low wheat 
prices of 1923-24, which were occasioned 
by bumper crops harvested in the face of a 
fairly weak European demand. For this 
reason, rising prices in 1924-25 would have 
accompanied a crop of normal size. The 
exceptional strength of the rise was due to 
the harvest of a crop below normal in size, 
and even more deficient in quality, occur- 
ring simultaneously with poor crops of 
leading wheat substitutes and with im- 
provement in Europe’s financial position 
and power to command wheat imports. A 
year of excessive supplies has been follow- 
ed by a year in which the supplies can be 
stretched to meet requirements only at a 
price which attracts to market almost the 
maximum amounts available and restricts 
European requirements to a relatively low 
figure. The rise in prices is the more im- 
pressive because it has occurred in the 
months when usually, in North America 
and in Europe, wheat prices sink to the 
lowest level for the year. 

For so pronounced a shift in position 
there are practically no precedents. Ac- 
cordingly, there has been no safe basis for 
judging the level which wheat prices would 
reach,—either the relative strength of the 
price factors or their net effect. Hence the 
price increase has been interrupted by fre- 
quent recessions, in which the strength of 
the bullish forces has been repeatedly test- 
ed. At the price bulges, longs have sold for 
profits; at the price breaks, Europe has 


bought for import. The adjustment between 
the year’s available supplies and require- 
ments has been so close that prices have 
been exceedingly sensitive to new devel- 
opments even of small dimensions. The 
higher the price, the wider have been the 
fluctuations and the more sensitive the 
market. 

In this section we undertake to measure 
the extent of the rise in leading markets, 
to account for the short time fluctuations 
that have interrupted the general upward 
trend, to interpret the variation from one 
market to another, to touch upon the pecu- 
liarities in continental prices, and to ap- 
praise the outlook for prices in coming 
months. 


PricE INCREASES OF 50 To 75 PER CENT 


The upward movement of prices began 
well before the crop year opened, generally 
in May; and the rise was continuous 
through the ensuing months of the year. 
The following average monthly values of 
exported wheat, in cents per bushel, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, give a smoothed-out 
curve of the price increase in the United 
States: 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
LIGHT 25) loose atoll 157 elo 


Table 22 (p. 104) summarizes the net change 
over this period, for leading grades in the 
chief exporting markets and in Liverpool, 
while weekly data are given in Appendix 
Table VII. 

In the last week of May, prices in the 
leading exporting countries were not much 
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above a dollar a bushel, except for Ameri- 
can spring wheat. In the seven months fol- 
lowing, they advanced to about $1.76 a 
bushel or roughly 65 per cent. The rise has 
been greatest in those types of wheat that 
have been relatively scarcest,—namely, 
American red winter and high grade Ca- 
nadian spring. It has been least in Ameri- 
can spring wheat, which shifted from a 
“protected” to a competitive basis in the 
course of the period. In Liverpool, the in- 
crease was of comparable dimensions. An 
average of the prices of Canadian, Ameri- 
can, Argentine, and Australian wheat quo- 
tations in that market for the last week of 
May comes to $1.26 a bushel, while a similar 
average for the last week of December is 
$1.99, indicating an increase in prices there 
of 58 per cent. 


TABLE 22.—INCREASE IN WHEAT PRICES IN LEADING 
Markets, May To DECEMBER, 1924 


(Dollars per bushel) 


Last week in Net 

Markets and grade May Dec. increase 
United States 
Farm price¢ $ .97 $1.41 45% 
No. 2 Hard, Kansas City 1203 eel 58 
No. 2 Red, Chicago 1.09 1.86 71 
No.1 Dark Northern, 

Minneapolis eo ley oO 36 
Canada 
No.1 Manitoba, Winnipeg 1.05 1.86 fh 
Argentina 
Barletta, Buenos Aires 1.04 AO ys" 
Great Britain 
No.1 Manitoba, Liverpool 1.23 2.07 68 


Argentine Rosafeée,Liverpool 1.21 1.96 62 
Australian, Liverpool 1.28 1.96 53 
Pacific White, Liverpool esi 1.95 49 


a For 15th of the month. 
b For second week in December. 


While these and monthly prices show the 
extent of the rise and make possible a com- 
parison of the prices of specific types of 
wheat in exporting and importing markets, 
more frequent quotations are necessary to 
follow the price trends in detail. For this 
purpose, Chart I has been prepared from 
daily quotations for wheat of the “nearest” 
future delivery in Chicago, Winnipeg, 
Buenos Aires, and Liverpool. In general, 
the future contract calls for the delivery of 
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wheat of at least No. 3 grade, with adjust- 
able premiums or discounts. 


PricE SwinGcs EXPLAINED 


Although the rate of increase in prices 
has differed somewhat from center to cen- 
ter, the up-swings and down-swings have 
usually been coincident in the principal 
wheat markets. Throughout this period 
conditions in the Northern Hemisphere 
have been of predominant importance. In 
the period immediately following the turn 
of the year, the Southern Hemisphere sup- 
plies are likely to dominate the market. 

As the chart shows, the advance in prices 
was pretty consistent in all markets from 
the second week in June until the last week 
in July. During August there was a slump 
(most severe in Winnipeg and Chicago), 
followed in September and early October 
by a much more than compensating ad- 
vance. The second week in October wit- 
nessed a definite “break,” succeeded by a 
declining market until early November, 
when after the American election the mar- 
ket advanced strongly for a number of 
days. About November 10, another break 
occurred in the Liverpool price, but export- 
ing markets were largely unaffected. The 
Chicago future quotation closed the month 
19 cents higher than it was at the begin- 
ning. During December prices advanced 
fairly steadily in all markets, although less 
in Argentina than in the other three. 

The rise in June and July was mainly 
the result of poor crop prospects. The June 
forecast of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, predicting a crop about 100 
millions of bushels smaller than last year’s, 
gave the market its first impetus. In the 
course of the next few weeks it became 
apparent that American conditions were 
much better, but developments elsewhere 
much less satisfactory. In Canada, early 
conditions were unpromising because of 
the late spring and consequent reduction 
in planted acreage, and in July drought 
developed on a serious scale. In southern 
Europe and Russia, as early as May, 
drought caused serious damage, while in 
the northern portion of the continent the 
weather later was too cloudy and rainy for 
the good of the crops. Large stocks from 
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the preceding crop were insufficient to meet 
the prospective deficit. It was because of 
these facts that prices, instead of “break- 
ing” when American conditions were found 
to be better than anticipated, rose fairly 
steadily until the end of July. 


pean buying, which set in when it was 
found that the quality of practically all the 
European crops was poor, that the grain 
was too wet for immediate use, and that 
the total world supply, because of the poor 
Canadian crop, was going to be less than 


CuHaArT 1.—Furure Prices oF WHEAT IN PRINCIPAL MARKETS, DaiLy, JUNE-DECEMBER, 1924* 
(U. S. dollars per bushel) 
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from Journal of Commerce, New York. Quotations for the nearest future. 


In August, the American crop came on 
the market in huge volume. It was then 
clear that the winter wheat crop, especially 
that of hard wheat, was not only large but 
of good quality. In that one month 93 mil- 
lion bushels were delivered at primary 
markets, the largest monthly movement on 
record. Although there was active buying 
on the part of foreign and domestic inter- 
ests, prices slumped under the burden of 
supplies. 

The strong upward movement in Sep- 
tember was the outcome of frantic Euro- 


1See Appendix Table V for monthly receipts of 
wheat at American primary markets. 

2New crop Canadian wheat began to be marketed 
in the last week of September. Appendix Table IV 
shows the rate of the movement. 


had been anticipated. This upward move- 
ment was halted by the continued market- 
ing of immense quantities of American 
wheat—82 millions were delivered at pri- 
mary marketsin September and 88 millions 
in October—combined with the fact that 
European crop conditions showed some im- 
provement. The German Government re- 
ported the crops there as not so damaged 
as had been anticipated, while in France 
two unofficial crop estimates were issued 
which placed national output well above 
the official figure. By this time, the Ca- 
nadian marketing movement was also un- 
der way and added further to the volume 
of current supplies,? and imported grain 
was abundant in European ports. Under 
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these conditions European millers hesitated 
to buy foreign wheat at current prices; 
some European importers were forced to 
resell at lower prices much they had already 
bought, and their buying for immediate 
and future delivery declined. August ex- 
ports from the United States and Canada 
amounted to 32 million bushels. In Septem- 
ber this was increased to 54 millions, while 
the October exportation was 72 million 
bushels. 

Between October and November, there 
was no important change in the statistical 
position, except that it became evident that 
the Argentine crop had suffered seriously 
from drought. The American election, 
however, was the signal to enter the market 
for many domestic buyers who had refrain- 
ed from committing themselves. Euro- 
peans also renewed their earlier buying. 
In response to these influences and in- 
creased speculation in other lines, which 
unquestionably had a psychological effect 
on the wheat market, the American price 
was advanced 14 cents a bushel in 5 days, 
the other markets following. As a month 
earlier, a serious break followed in the 
Liverpool price when it was apparent that 
more supplies might be available than 
would be required. In the exporting mar- 
kets, however, and especially in Argentina 
and Canada, prices rallied quickly because 
of the scarcity of their wheats. Receipts at 
American primary markets in November 
amounted to 60 million, at Fort William 
and Port Arthur to 43 million. American 
exports during the month were not so large 
as in October, but nevertheless totaled 35 
million bushels. Canadian exports were 31 
million bushels. 

With the closing of lake navigation and 
bad weather throughout much of the wheat 
belt, the North American marketing move- 
ment declined greatly in December. At the 
same time shipments from the Southern 
Hemisphere had not got under way on an 
appreciable scale, and European demand, 
though less active in certain directions than 
it had been earlier in the season, was in- 
creased by buying on the part of Russia, 
Bulgaria, and other countries, which are 
normally classed among wheat exporters. 
These factors, combined with no improye- 
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ment in the underlying statistical position 
which had not already been discounted in 
the market, pushed prices to the highest 
point of the season. The December crop 
estimate of the United States Department 
of Agriculture increased the last previous 
estimate by 17 million bushels, making a 
total output of 873 million bushels; but as 
the trade had anticipated a revision by at 
least this amount, its publication had prac- 
tically no effect on the price. Nor did the 
announcement of an increase of 63 per cent 
in the acreage planted to winter wheat in 
the United States. Toward the end of the 
month, however, there was a fairly pro- 
nounced break, probably attributable to 
profit-taking by speculators. 


AMERICAN PRICES BELOW CANADIAN AND 
ARGENTINE PARITY UNTIL DECEMBER 


In marked contrast with the situation last 
year, when American prices were pretty 
consistently above those of her competitors, 
during the first four months of this crop 
year they were lower than Canadian or 
Argentine prices. The premium in favor 
of American spring wheat, as compared 
with Canadian, which resulted from short- 
age and tariff protection last year, was 
wiped out by August this year. Between 
that time and December, No. 1 Manitoba 
was consistently quoted at Winnipeg sev- 
eral cents a bushel above No. 1 Dark North- 
ern at Minneapolis. Similarly, No. 2 Hard 
Winter at Kansas City was consistently 
cheaper than Argentine wheat at Buenos 
Aires. 

In December, however, certain new in- 
fluences came into play. The Argentine cash 
price declined to within a cent or two of 
the Kansas City quotation for Hard Winter, 
and the contract quotation at Buenos 
Aires, which is probably quite as significant 
in this connection, fell below the similar 
Chicago quotation. Late in the month, 
Rosafé sold as low as Hard Winter in Eng- 
land, despite the fact that it is esteemed a 
superior wheat. The spread between Min- 
neapolis and Winnipeg prices also became 


1 By reference to the chart on p. 105 it will be seen 
that after July 4 the American quotation for future 
delivery was lower than the Argentine or Canadian. 
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somewhat narrower than in preceding 
months. The relatively low level of our 
prices for winter wheat during this period 
is explicable on the basis of quantity avail- 
able,’ but the difference in favor of Cana- 
dian spring wheat as compared with ours 
is more difficult to explain. 

In view of the relative scarcity of the best 
grade of spring wheat, it is entirely natural 
that it should bring a higher price than 
other more abundant or less desirable 
grades. The extent of the Canadian 
premium, however, can only be explained 
by speculative operation and intrinsically 
higher quality. In October Winnipeg quo- 
tations were sometimes higher than the 
Liverpool figure for Manitoba, owing 
largely to the wide spread between No. 1 
and No. 3, the latter being accepted on the 
Liverpool contract. 

Table 23 summarizes the difference be- 
tween the Kansas City and Buenos Aires 
average cash quotations and between the 
Minneapolis and Winnipeg average cash 
quotations in each of the past six months. 

Comparable price relationships have 
existed in the Liverpool market, where 
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late in the autumn, when Canadian wheat 
was available in large quantities. These 
relationships are graphically presented in 


TABLE 23.—AVERAGE MONTHLY PREMIUM OF ARGEN- 
TINE AND CANADIAN CASH WHEAT OVER 
AMERICAN, JUNE TO DECEMBER, 1924* 


(Dollars per bushel) 


Month Argentine over Canadian over 
1924 American Winter American Spring 
June $ .04 ($ .24)¢ 
July 10 (.11) @ 
August 20 02 
September 23 08 
October YP) .06 
November sl7 10 
December 020 02 
*Quotations: Argentine, Tuesday average for Barletta at 


Buenos Aires; Canadian, Friday average for No. 1 at Mani- 
toba; American Winter, average of daily quotations for No. 
2 Hard at Kansas City; American Spring, similar average 
for No. 1 Dark Northern at Minneapolis. 

a Premium in favor of Minneapolis. 

b Average difference in first two weeks in December. 


Chart 2, showing the price of Duluth No. 1 
Northern in comparison with that of No. 1 
Manitoba, and No. 2 Hard Winter in com- 
parison with Rosafeé, all at Liverpool. 

In comparing the levels of the different 
imported wheats in Liverpool during the 


Cuart 2.—CoOMPARISON OF CANADIAN AND ARGENTINE CASH PRICES OF WHEAT WITH AMERICAN, 
WEEKLY, JUNE—DECEMBER, 1924* 


(U. S. dollars per bushel) 


210 210 2.10 
200 200 200 200 
190 190 190 + 190 
1.80 180 180 180 
ie Nol eae wee emer ba 
1.60 160 160} Rosate-Liver <i 160 
150 150 150 150 
Pad uth-Liver.pool eet ine | ie. 
No.2 Hard Winter- Liverpool 
130 130 130 130 
1.20 120 120 if ——L 1.20 
June July Aug Sept Oci Nov Dec June July Aug Sepf Oct Nov Dec 
* Sources: Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics. 


American wheat (except Pacific) has con- 
sistently sold at lower prices than wheat 
from other countries. This was true even 


1See Wueat Srupies, No. 1, pp. 42, 47, for discus- 
sion of usual relation of quantity marketed to price. 


autumn, it is clear that little importing was 
being done from the exporting countries 
whose wheats were quoted at the highest 
figure. The wheats were drawn instead 
from the countries whose wheats were 
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quoted lowest; for example, at one time 
Buenos Aires was 10 cents above New York, 
but New York was doing the exporting in- 
stead of Buenos Aires. 

During the active period of American ex- 
porting in the fall, when the flow of Cana- 
dian wheat was delayed and Argentine ex- 
ports represented the old crop, the c.i.f. 
prices of American wheat were lower than 
the corresponding prices of Canadian and 
Argentine wheats, though these continued 
to be exported. With the decline in the 
movement of American wheat in Decem- 
ber, the increasing volume of Canadian ex- 
port, and the approach of the movement of 
the new Argentine crop, the c.i.f. price of 
American wheat rose relative to the others 
and the three wheats reached parity in De- 
cember for grades equal in British milling 
value, with occasional days when American 
wheat was higher than that of Canada and 
Argentina. One expects the c.i.f. price of 
North American wheat to shade that of the 
wheat of the Southern Hemisphere during 
the autumnal months, when the flow of ex- 
port wheat of the Northern Hemisphere is 
heavy and that of the Southern Hemisphere 
light, the position to be reversed after the 
first of the year when the export movement 
from Argentina and Australia becomes 
heavy. 


VARIABLE INCREASES ON THE CONTINENT 


On the continent of Europe, prices of 
import wheats have advanced roughly pari 
passu with prices in the Liverpool market, 
if exchange rates are taken into account, 
subject to variations caused by overbuying 
and reselling of cargoes. Prices of domestic 
wheat, however, have varied not a little 
from prices of import wheat. Appendix 
Table VI indicates roughly the monthly 
movements in European domestic wheat 
prices, but more detailed figures alone 
bring out the peculiarities of the advance. 

In France, for example, domestic wheat 
was relatively higher than import wheat in 
April, May, and June; but in succeeding 
months it rose less rapidly than foreign 
wheat, and since July has been consistently 
lower than most grades of import wheat. 
Late in May, domestic wheat was selling, 
f.o. b. provincial stations, around 95 francs 
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a quintal, several francs above even the 
best grades of import wheats c.i.f. French 
ports. In the last week in November, with 
not very different values of the franc, 
domestic wheat was selling similarly 
around 120 francs a quintal, while import 
wheats commanded several francs pre- 
mium.: Domestic wheat had therefore risen 
by about 26 per cent, while import wheat 
had risen about 44 per cent.? This variation 
is attributable partly to the relative exhaus- 
tion of domestic wheats late in the previous 
crop year, when import wheats were abun- 
dant, and partly to the fact that the new 
crop was fully available in November,—in 
short, to seasonal factors intensified by the 
small French crop of 1923 and the larger 
crop of 1924; but in part it must be attrib- 
uted to the low quality of French wheat 
this year.® 

The French market, and particularly the 
mills, have been much disturbed by changes 
in and uncertainties regarding government 
policies. The Paris Bourse de Commerce 
was closed from February 18 to August 4, 
and reopened under new regulations. The 
duty on wheat was re-established at 14 
francs per quintal August 1, but in Decem- 
ber a law was passed authorizing refunds 
of duties paid on foreign wheat used in 
flour for domestic purposes, and the turn- 
over tax on breadstuffs was abolished. The 
government has attempted to fix not only 
rates of extraction, but flour prices as well. 
The government gave up the attempt to 
impose the extraction regulation on im- 
ported flour. Bread prices remain subject 
to local regulation, and are kept low in 
relation to flour and wheat prices. Reduced 
consumption is sought through restricting 
bakery hours. Latterly the War Ministry 
was voted 150 million francs for creating 
a breadstuffs reserve. These and other 
measures have aroused great opposition, 
and may yet be modified, in practice if not 
in law. 


1 Quotations in La Meunerie Francaise. 

2 The margin increased slightly in December, judg- 
ing by the January Bulletin d’Information of the Asso- 
ciation Générale des Producteurs du Blé. 

3 Similar reasons account for the relatively low 
Gazette price of British wheat, which sold in Decem- 
ber at considerable discount under import prices, and 
rose much less between May and December. 
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German prices of bread grains and flour 
have fluctuated greatly throughout 1924. 
Table 24 shows successive high points and 
low points in weekly quotations on the 
Berlin market. In April, May, and June, 
prices sank, owing to low domestic con- 
sumption in the face of considerable stocks 
of domestic and imported grain and flour. 
During the summer, with poor prospects 
for domestic crops and with rising world 
prices, a tremendous rise took place, much 
greater in rye than in wheat. From the low 
point of June 24 to the high point of Octo- 
ber 7, wheat prices increased 80 per cent, 
and rye prices 110 per cent. This was fol- 
lowed by a decline in October as prospects 
of tariff duties weakened, as threshing im- 
proved the outlook for domestic supplies, 
and as heavy reselling of import grain and 
flour took place. In November and De- 
cember the market recovered. On the whole, 
throughout this period, German prices of 
bread grains and flour have been relatively 
low, in terms of dollars, and have risen less 
above the 1913 average than prices in for- 
eign markets have risen, or than c. 1. f. prices 
of imports." 

In Germany also, uncertainties regarding 
government policies have affected the mar- 


TABLE 24..—_BERLIN WHOLESALE PRICES OF WHEAT, 
RYE, AND FLOUR AT SELECTED DATES, 1924* 


(Marks per quintal) 


Wheat Rye Wheat Rye 


Date flour flour 
1913 Average 19.52 16.25 26.90 20.85 
1924 Jan. 29 14285 9 12.50 se ouhou med 29 

Apr. 1 17.55 13.95 26.25 22.50 
June 24 13D UeS5) Se 1 D0 138.88 
Octaarey: DA 024.90) 93.0:000)) 30.09 
Nov. 5 oe IONS. DE AADAI) 
*Source: Wirtschaft und Statistik. Comparable later 


data not yet available. 


ket. In July the permission to export help- 
ed prices to recover, and the renewed pro- 
hibition of export on October 1 may have 
had some adverse influence. Fear of the 


1See Table in Wirtschaft und Statistik, Nov. 12, 
1924, p. 667. The same situation is shown by German 
indexes of commodity prices in general. 

2The extension, July 1, of the suspension of the 
wheat import duty may also have had some influence. 

3See Appendix Table VI, continuing Appendix 
Table XVIII, in Wueat Stupies, No. 1. 
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imposition of import duties on grain and 
flour, proposed by the government in July, 
led to speculative buying, heavy imports, 
and higher prices in succeeding months. 
By October, when high prices had weaken- 
ed the agitation for protective duties, the 
market was so overstocked that local banks 
were unable to finance millers, causing re- 
duced demand and heavy resales by im- 
porters at a loss. Future trading, prohibit- 
ed since July 1914, was permitted from 
December 1, 1924. Restrictions on bread 
prices and loaf weights were abolished 
early in November, and resulting price in- 
creases bid fair to restrict consumption and 
lessen demand for wheat. 

In Italy, seasonal factors operated to 
cause a fall in domestic wheat prices in 
June and July,? but they have since risen 
sharply, as the shortage of the domestic 
crop was felt. An especially sharp rise in 
October was attributed to the apparently 
unexpected failure of Russia to deliver on 
grain contracts. On the whole, domestic 
wheats have risen as much as import 
wheats. Between June and December, the 
net increase was something like 45 per cent, 
and December prices were some 75 per cent 
higher than in December.® 


These discussions are sufficient to indi- 
cate that while increases in wheat prices 
have been general, prices in individual 
countries have been so greatly influenced 
by domestic crops, by government policies, 
and by marked conditions that price move- 
ments have been far from uniform both in 
character and degree. They reveal impor- 
tant limitations upon the concept of a 
“world price” for wheat. 


THe UNCERTAIN PRICE OUTLOOK 


In considering the price outlook, it must 
be assumed that the current price repre- 
sents a rough consensus as to the figure at 
which available supplies will meet require- 
ments during the next few months, with un- 
known factors weighted according to the 
best information available. It cannot be as- 
sumed that this opinion is correct or will 
prove correct: the factors may change, or 
they may prove to have been incorrectly 
gauged. This year errors of judgment and 
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real changes in the situation, unless they 
offset one another, seem likely to influence 
prices in unusual degree, because of the 
close adjustment between supplies and re- 
quirements. 

In the American speculative market 
there have been some decided differences 
of opinion, the Grain Marketing Company 
avowedly anticipating declining world 
prices with the marketing of crops of the 
Southern Hemisphere, and other groups as 
emphatically expecting a further pro- 
nounced rise culminating perhaps in May. 
Apparently the autumnal policy of the Ca- 
nadian wheat pool was to hold for better 
prices. European importing interests are 
clearly nervous about the outlook, hoping 
without confidence that factors may de- 
velop to check or reverse the upward trend. 
There is abundant reason for uncertainty, 
and considerable fluctuations in prices may 
be expected, regardless of the trend over 
the period. 

So far as the next few months are con- 
cerned, it must be noted that the seasonal 
tendency is upward. The average rise from 
December to May is something like 7 per 
cent in the United States and 3 per cent in 
Liverpool. In years of shortage of supplies, 
the seasonal tendency has frequently been 
intensified: witness the spring of 1898 and 
that of 1909. This has occurred even when 
the subsequent crops have been of good 
size, and when June and July prices re- 
ceded sharply from the May levels. On the 
other hand, the price increase that has 
already occurred is much larger than has 
heretofore preceded pronounced upward 
movements between December and May. 

With reference to future price develop- 
ments in the world market, the measure- 
ment of world supplies is evidently clearer 
than the measurement of European effect- 
ive demand. If Europe, during the spring, 
finds that it has been unable to make ef- 
fective substitutions for the short bread- 
grain crop, a distressed import program 
might develop comparable to that of last 
September, when the acute stringency in 
the European supplies was first realized. A 
difference of 20 to 30 million bushels, in 
itself a relatively small part of Europe’s 
annual requirements, added to or subtract- 
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ed from the expected imports between 
April 1 and August 1, might exert a notable 
price influence upwards or downwards. 

The experience of 1923-24 affords recent 
evidence of the fact that American prices 
are not invariably determined by the inter- 
national price. It is conceivable, as some 
observers believe, that American grain has 
been “overmarketed,” and exported so 
heavily that domestic requirements in com- 
ing months will force prices here above the 
export level, as they were for spring wheat 
in much of 1923-24. American exports to 
January 1 were heavy enough to lend sup- 
port to this theory. 

The possibility of such a rise here is as- 
sociated with scarcity of desired milling 
wheats after heavy exports have reduced 
the country practically to the domestic basis. 
It seems probable that April will find us 
reduced practically to the domestic basis, 
except for flour and for incidental grain 
exports. Cash premiums on desired milling 
grades of both hard and soft wheats indi- 
cate conditions of scarcity confronting 
buyers for the large mills. Up to January 1, 
Canada exported nearly 100 million bush- 
els, mostly No. 3 and lower grades, leaving 
her probably 76 million bushels, containing 
much of the best wheat of the crop. Faced 
with consumers’ demands for flour having 
little reference to price, American mills 
may have to import Canadian wheat duty- 
paid, comb the country for odd lots of good 
domestic wheat, or modify the blending 
formulas of trade-mark brands of flour. 
Under such circumstances, import of wheat 
into this country in the spring is possible, 
independent of the position of the foreign 
price except as the basis for the Canadian 
price plus duty, with transportation equal- 
ized.1. Under present conditions severe 
milling competition is natural, irrespective 
of the export situation; but this may be in- 
tensified as the result of our heavy exports, 
which may restrict the buying facilities of 
the mills. 


1 See Wueat Stupies, No. 1, pp. 27, 28, 42. 

2It is pertinent to remark that the tariff was raised 
from 30 to 40 cents a bushel on evidence of relative 
costs of production in 1923, when Canadian costs 
were exceptionally low. Relative costs of production 
for the 1924 crops justify no such rates of duty dur- 
ing the present crop year. 


THE UPWARD COURSE OF PRICES 


Our visible wheat supply is large, but the 
wheat behind visible positions is not large, 
if official reports of the size of the crop are 
to be trusted. American mills now do a 
great deal of buying in the country, and 
when these supplies fail, only the grain in 
terminal market remains. If the time 
should come when we are literally on a do- 
mestic basis and all salable supplies are in 
terminal markets, prices could hardly fail 
to rise above the world level. 

In June and July, 1925, the price of wheat, 
and exports and imports during those 
months, will depend greatly upon the out- 
look for new crops. If good crops in the 
United States and Canada are in prospect, 
reserves may be safely allowed to fall to 
low levels, whereas if small or late crops 
are in prospect, the reserves will be main- 
tained at a higher level even though prices 
are high. If Europe’s crops promise well, 
importers’ requirements will slacken and 
European reserves will be allowed to fall: 
whereas if crops promise to be poor, late, 
or both, imports will be normally heavier. 

While it is much too early to speak con- 
fidently about the situation next June, it is 
clear that the higher prices of the present 
year have favored increased plantings of 
winter wheat. Furthermore, there is every 
reason to expect that prices in the spring 
will be sufficiently above the levels of recent 
springs to stimulate large plantings of 
spring wheat, also corresponding increases 
in the Southern Hemisphere. Average 
yields from enlarged acreage would pro- 
duce a crop distinctly higher than that of 
1924, though probably smaller than that of 
1923. Allowing for an upward trend in 
wheat consumption, a world crop of 3,300 
million bushels, excluding Russia, may well 
constitute a normal crop in 1925. 

In any event, the present indications are 
that, with increased acreage and potentially 
average yields per acre next summer, the 
acute stringency in the wheat market will 
be relieved when the new crops are har- 
vested, and that prices next year will be 
lower than the present level. The market’s 
judgment on this point is reflected in the 
wide spread, in December, between May 
and July futures, as shown in Table 25. 
But it is much too early to appraise with 
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confidence the outlook for next year’s acre- 
age, crop, or prices. 


TABLE 25.—DIscountT oF JULY Furures UNDER 
May Futures IN DECEMBER QUOTATIONS 
IN Cuicaco, 1901-13, 1921-24* 


Year Per cent Year Percent Year _ Per cent 
1901 0.06 1907 6.0 1913 3.3 
1902 Sel 1908 7.0 
1903 6.0 1909 8.7 1921 9.0 
1904 1333 1910 2.9 1922 Teli 
1905 5.0 1912 See 1924 12.9 
1906 0.9 1912 ayy 1924 12.9 


* Source: Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago, weekly averages, 
here averaged for the month. 


There is no present prospect that next 
year’s prices will fall to the low level of 
1923-24. Even if the crop outlook proves 
favorable, carryovers will probably be very 
small. The chances are against the early 
repetition of such high yields per acre in 
1925 as occurred in 1923. The trend of 
wheat requirements is clearly upward, and 
even as large a world crop as that of 1923 
would be smaller in relation to require- 
ments. A world price below the present 
level, but well above the average of 1923-24, 
is the present prospect for the year 1925-26. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SPECULATION 


While the conditions here discussed thor- 
oughly warrant a high level of wheat prices 
for the rest of the crop year, no one can say 
confidently what particular price level is 
warranted by the whole situation. The 
question turns chiefly upon the degree of 
intensity of Europe’s demand,—upon what 
price will be necessary to restrict European 
imports to the limits imposed by avail- 
ability of supplies. So far as the United 
States is concerned, there is the additional 
question how far, if at all, we have over- 
marketed, and may be pinched for domes- 
tic supplies in the later months of the crop 
year. No basis exists for determining these 
facts in advance of experience. 


1If the present upward movement of the general 
price level should continue, and establish a level for 
1925-26 distinctly higher than for 1923-24, the price 
of wheat may be expected to be affected by the mone- 
tary factors influencing the general price level as 
well as by the supply and demand factors peculiar to 
wheat. 
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Accordingly, the situation furnishes an 
attractive field for speculative activity, 
which has increased tremendously in re- 
cent months. In such periods as the present, 
the movement of market prices is therefore 
greatly influenced by purely speculative 
purchases and sales. 

Grain exchange traders belong to four 
classes: 

(1) Millers, merchants, and exporters 
who are hedging their business transac- 
tions,—selling future contracts as they buy 
for cash, and subsequently buying futures 
as they sell their grain or flour. 

(2) Professional speculators who deal 
exclusively, or principally, in grain futures, 
who study supply and demand carefully 
and have a background of experience. 

(3) Professional speculators who operate 
on grain exchanges only at intervals, deal- 
ing in sugar, cotton, lard, industrial stocks, 
wheat, and other cereals, passing from one 
exchange to the other to take advantage of 
unusual opportunities. These men have the 
psychology of the trading pit, but usually 
lack the technical knowledge of class (2), 
though having access to it. 

(4) Amateur speculators, who appear on 
the grain exchanges only under unusual or 
abnormal circumstances. These have little 
knowledge of conditions. They are greatly 
influenced by the press, attempt to judge a 
movement by the behavior of professional 
speculators, and try to get on board with 
them. 
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Hedging operations have little influence 
on the trend of prices, except on a narrow 
market. Professional speculators base their 
operations on existing market conditions as 
they evaluate them. They do not create, 
but take advantage of the basal market 
conditions. Such speculation may influence 
price movements growing out of basal con- 
ditions of supply and demand. Since large 
operations occur mostly on a rising market, 
the effect of heavy professional trading is 
often to intensify a tendency,—to make the 
price rise somewhat faster or to drive it 
somewhat higher. 

The influence of amateur trading is usu- 
ally in the direction of price increase, since 
amateur speculators nearly always buy for 
a rise and rarely sell for a fall. Several 
times in recent months there have been in- 
dications, on the Chicago and Winnipeg 
exchanges, that amateur speculators, so to 
speak, took the market out of the hands of 
the professional dealers and drove prices up. 

Price increases which take place under 
the influence of amateur and in-and-out 
professional speculators are frequently 
short-lived. Hence marked fluctuations in 
prices, with high profits and losses for in- 
dividual speculators, usually accompany 
their presence in the wheat market. Atsuch 
times prices are frequently above and again 
below the positions justified by underlying 
conditions of demand and supply. The 
markets this season afford ample illustra- 
tion of these facts. 


VI. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


The main points of the foregoing discus- 
sion may now be briefly summarized. 

(1) The world wheat crop (ex-Russia) 
available for the current crop year is a 
little over 3,100 million bushels, only slight- 
ly less than the crops for 1921 and 1922, but 
some 380 million bushels short of the 1923 
crop. It is 400 million bushels below last 
year’s crop plus Russia’s net exports, of 
which none are expected this year. The 
wheat crop is of lower average quality than 
usual, so that a larger proportion, particu- 
larly in Europe, is unmillable or will yield 
less than the normal amount of flour per 


bushel. The world crop of rye, the other 
principal bread grain, is relatively shorter 
than the wheat crop. 

(2) Crops of coarse grains are also below 
normal, as a whole, but crops of oil seeds 
are good. The rice and potato crops are of 
fair size, though European potato crops are 
generally of mediocre quality. Notable sub- 
stitutions of potatoes for bread grains, and 
of oil seeds for feed grains, are taking place 
in Europe. Wheat substitutes, however, are 
not sufficiently abundant to offset the short- 


-age of wheat and rye. 


(3) The moderate improvement in Eu- 
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rope’s financial position and economic out- 
look increases her ability to purchase im- 
port grain, but prevailing high prices are 
stimulating efforts to keep imports as 
low as possible. Europe’s requirements for 
wheat imports, however, seem unlikely to 
be much less than 630 million bushels, 
which would give her a per capita bread- 
grain supply well below the post-war aver- 
age. The wheat requirements of ex-Euro- 
pean countries, which are much more re- 
sponsive to price, may be expected not to 
exceed 80 or 90 million bushels,—far below 
last year’s record imports and somewhat 
below common figures of other years. 
World import requirements are therefore 
likely to be around 710 million bushels, and 
will probably be higher rather than lower. 

(4) The world exportable surplus of 
wheat for the year, allowing for reduced 
carryovers and smaller feeding use, is ap- 
parently not over 725 million bushels, and 
actual exports seem likely to approach this 
figure. Nearly 50 per cent of the estimated 
exports for the year had been shipped out 
by January 1, reflecting an unusually rapid 
rate of export. This is attributable partly 
to the fact that the largest surplus existed 
in the United States, where the harvest is 
earlier than in other large export areas, 
and partly to rapid marketing here. There 
is, therefore, only a narrow margin between 
maximum probable exports and minimum 
probable imports, even though Europe is 
taking large quantities of low grades of 
Canadian wheat. 

(5) Wheat prices rose by upward of 50 
per cent between May and December, in 
response to increasing recognition of the 
close adjustment between supplies and re- 
quirements. Because of this close adjust- 
ment and the high price level, prices are 
especially sensitive to changes of small di- 
mensions in estimates of crops, importers’ 
requirements, feed uses, and the like, and 
to temporary variations in importers’ de- 
mands. In European countries, prices of 
domestic wheats have varied considerably 
from wheat prices in leading markets, ow- 
ing chiefly to considerations of quality and 
to changes or prospective changes in gov- 
ernment regulations. 

(6) Though there are many uncertainties 
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in the outlook, it is reasonable to expect 
that next year’s crop will be larger than 
this year’s, and that the acute stringency 
will be relieved by the next harvests. On 
the basis of present expectations, wheat 
prices in 1925-26 will be below the level 
now prevailing, but they are quite unlikely 
to fall to anything like the abnormally low 
level characteristic of 1923-24. Prices in 
June and July 1925 will be materially in- 
fluenced by prospects for the 1925 crops. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1925 Crops 


Though no accurate forecast of the 1925 
crops is possible for several months, a few 
words concerning the outlook are justified. 

In the United States, winter wheat seed- 
ings are reported at 42.3 million acres, as 
compared with a revised figure of 39.7 mil- 
lion acres last year, an increase of 23 mil- 
lions, but a lower planted acreage than in 
any other post-war year except last year. 

On the average some 11 per cent of the 
acreage planted is abandoned, but the per- 
centage varies greatly from year to year. 
This year the condition was reported De- 
cember 1 as 81 per cent of normal, consid- 
erably below the average figure of 88 plus, 
but higher than for the 1922 and 1923 crops, 
which suffered excessive abandonment. 
Though the December condition figure is 
by no means an index of spring abandon- 
ment, which is also greatly affected by 
winter developments and spring prices, low 
December condition figures tend to be fol- 
lowed by abandonment above average. 
Even the average percentage abandonment, 
however, would reduce next year’s harvest 
area of winter wheat to 37.2 million acres, 
less than a million acres above last year’s 
harvested area. 

Since last year’s yields per acre harvested 
were exceptionally good, there is no pres- 
ent reason to expect next year’s winter 
wheat harvest to exceed last year’s, if in- 
deed it be as large. On the basis of 15 
bushels to the acre, a harvested acreage of 
37.2 million acres would give 538 million 
bushels, about 50 millions short of the 1924 
crop. 

For Europe, data on fall sowings are still 
too scanty to have much significance, but 
no pronounced change in acreage is indi- 
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cated by available information. In British 
India a 5 per cent increase is reported. 
Marked increases in acreage, if they take 
place at all, must take place in spring wheat 
areas, notably in Canada and our own 
Northwest, or in the Southern Hemisphere. 
In view of prices and the price outlook, 
such an increase can be expected if the 
weather is ordinarily favorable for seeding. 
The yield per acre will be the dominant 
factor in next year’s crops, as always, and 
as to this no safe basis for forecast exists. 


CONSEQUENCES TO PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS 


American wheat farmers have profited 
largely, this year, from a favorable com- 
bination of circumstances,—high yields per 
acre (produced therefore at low costs per 
bushel), of good quality wheat, salable at 
high prices because of crop shortages else- 
where. The great bulk of the crop was 
marketed by December 31, at distinctly 
profitable prices, though at an average 
price much below those now prevailing. 

The result is a marked improvement in 
the wheat farmer’s financial position and 
credit, shown in reduced indebtedness and 
increased purchasing power. In the out- 
look for next year, there is nothing to 
threaten a return of the depressing condi- 
tions of the past three seasons. The wheat 
farmer’s emergency is ended. In a larger 
view, however, it must be emphasized that 
the process of agricultural readjustment, 
in the world at large, is by no means com- 
plete. Neither last year nor this year can 
be regarded as typical wheat years, in the 
United States or the rest of the world. In 
high production-cost areas particularly, 
continued readjustment must be under- 
taken. 

In Canada, the increase in prices has 
been even greater than in the United States 
and, because of the later marketing, Cana- 
dian farmers have profited more largely 
from the rising prices. The average farm 
price per bushel in Canada is estimated at 
$1.20, as compared with 67 cents last year 
and 60-62 cents in 1912 and 1913. Canada’s 
smaller crop has therefore brought the 
growers a slightly larger sum than last 
year’s bumper yield, and probably a net 
profit instead of a small net loss. 
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In certain European countries the same 
is true. In others, however, decreases in 
quantity, quality, or both have apparently 
made the situation less favorable for grain 
growers than in the low-price year, 1923-24. 
High prices of wheat have temporarily 
checkmated agrarian agitation for higher 
tariffs on wheat and flour, and have led to 
reductions or suspensions of existing duties. 

The full effect of the increase in wheat 
prices has not yet been felt by consumers, 
for bread prices are under control in sev- 
eral countries, and in general tend to lag 
more or less behind rising prices of wheat. 
Further advances seem inevitable, for bread 
of equivalent quality. Already the changes 
have led to numerous governmental inves- 
tigations and to efforts to reduce the qual- 
ity of bread. European bread is poorer as 
well as dearer than in recent years. 


The root cause of the present situation, 
as impartial investigation shows, is the 
temporary ill-adjustment between wheat 
supplies and requirements. The same was 
true last year, when the other shoe pinched, 
—the consumer benefiting at the expense 
of the farmer. The basic difficulties are not 
properly chargeable to popular bogies such 
as the speculator or the middleman. Nor 
can they be prevented by legislative acts, 
administrative measures, or new forms of 
business procedure, though emergencies 
usually call attention to persisting oppor- 
tunities for desirable improvements in 
many directions. In time such maladjust- 
ments tend to bring their own remedies, 
but the weather exerts an influence upon 
agricultural conditions from year to year 
far outweighing human decisions. Such a 
pronounced change as occurred this year is 
exceedingly rare. 

Exceptional conditions such as those of 
1923-24 and 1924-25 properly call for ef- 
forts to palliate the difficulties experienced 
by farmers or consumers, and there is 
ample room for considering whether ab- 
normalities and instability in wheat prices 
cannot be reduced. But it is important that 
proposed measures be considered in the 
light of the underlying conditions, or they 
may prove ineffective or actually injurious 
to the community at large. 
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TABLE I.—PRODUCTION OF LEADING CEREALS (EXCEPT WHEAT) AND POTATOES IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING 
AREAS, PRE-WAR AND Post-War* 
(A) RYE (million bushels) 


Average 


Area 1909-18 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 4 
Northern Hemisphere? 5 tau. ac. cso. 86-3 1,014 | ° 603 840 848 913 74() 
RED SLRS nc PESO LEO Ue ER « ohn whew 36 76 61 62 103 63 64 
ROMER (EXSRATSSTal) te catene aes sas es cs ce: 976 ¢ 532 757 713 897 663 
LEN W OCS, ites. SORENSON 534 31 34 44 38 37 40 
SSP cL nT aera ee at PRR RE a Fe noe 28 28 28 28 26 28 | 30 
Cr aGTAR UTD Yeeros ieee tee NON ow cemtehtye oe on ke OEE G 368 ¢ | 240 194 268 206 263 226 
CZECHOSLOVAK Valee cater anaes hrene cr 64 ¢ | 33 33 54 51 53 46 
NSA Veeenr hese aeri .. Sicrononnkhcts aye! 21 23 25 31 23 
LRG FEAF h.ses we sete Oh cag eg nth ch a es DAD i) 2 74 168 197 235 161 
(B) Corn (million bushels) 
Average 
Area 1909-13 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 4 
NHAC Gl 6 Iss ROR Set ore RU eR a 3,904 3,962 4,437 4,076 3,972 4,300 ¢ 
mrtedeS tatest ct et ca cocetins dan hus DRAW 2,811 8,209 3,069 2,906 38,054 2,437 
ECU eT OR re eer te st TEs eR aces, oh Ble 103 4 86 89 92 77 89 98 
AVENE EVs semen ee AINE on? 3 aI as Peles 61 ¢ ¢ 50 82 49 49 80 
THOS RG A On aes oa Ce eee ie c 101 74 89 81 106 
SATA ieee Mae tervsse dike ais swe 26)7 : 7p 16 16 27 27 
JRO UTAH ESS oes ARE Ae oe Cree one 193% 141 182 lil 111 151 Gy 
INTRON AY Gy taps eee ene, Aen ne 192 224 259 230 176 PATE e 
(C) OATS (million bushels) 
Average 
Area 1909-13 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 4 
VO GUE CINILSST AN) se casera cise ayare ee oh: Sea ¢ 3,606 311 Solo 3,854 @ 
Northern Hemisphere (ex-Russia)........ 3,447 e 3,517 3,046 3,285 3,142 3,640 
OLE CLES PALES acres eee sant ic otal acts 1,143 1,184 1,496 1,078 1,216 1,306 1,542 
ADA A AE Pe es bes sites eae scree 352 394 531 426 PAM 564 412 
JEU OOM (GES BIG el le ei ONS + eels 1,927 Y 1,478 1,509 tool 1,834 1,658 
NOt CaaS A OM agmaaitec: he Wehas del ays coke 207 249 220 201 199 194 207 
EE AICC EL Pe coos ces satiate o-auamerd 368 4 180° 291 244. 288 337 296 
Cres IETIV AC Vari en sccz Near ah ant vinen sig casleraro oneysct Oo ier 310 ° 832 345 277 421 390 
(BOleivG kw & Be See Sere ee eae 196 ¢ ¥ 129 150 176 248 177 
IES RELS TG AD BE ea cae Reales oe ae See RA ENE EO 54 liye 48 31 56 81 51 
NTIS Cilia ten, SPM Said eye eos eh he ME 18 16 23 15 19 18 u 
(D) BARLEY (million bushels) 
Average 
Area 1909-13 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 4 
WOnlds(EXSRUSSIA) eter. ese tcien ac tote oat ae 7 bay 5) ¢ Pio 1,149 1,208 1,331 ¢ 
Northern Hemisphere (ex-Russia)........ 1300 $ 1,138 1,180 1,178 1,299 1,200 
NGO GES LALGS teeeen tierce aa hasnt gues aught 185 148 189 155 182 198 188 
Gana Cala ee ey eee ch BOS eons Goes 45 56 63 60 72 77 91 
Paropes (EX RUSSIA) memstrntesrakt sayaib oro eo ee 701 5ol 566 603 671 582 
ELLE GMIGLING COND ape et a teiten ew catoliers oleate 65 60 68 56 56 53 59 
SWORD OG Ses eon Acs Shee Steer OL CERO ERRS nen TE 75 82 90 89 78 112 60 
(GETIMATEN serie ceaeey recs ks attain seas ee 6 ee 134 4 88 ¢ 82 89 74 108 110 
BOLI me ee ost sro sid axetaeie ela ere RES 69 4 39 56 60 76 57 
INGE EAT CAM MA EL, o.n55 cmcies ale tei orssiere > 98 70 57 109 57 106 84 
DI GICG UE oc, ed Gre: COR AOA PRS rare RSAC ana 145 130 150 Halve 146 145 145 
AD AME SCHILD Crran meters Aire co Gem eiieer 124 128 124 121 116 100 111 


* For sources and notes, see next page. [115] 
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TABLE I.—PRODUCTION OF LEADING CEREALS (EXCEPT WHEAT) AND POTATOES IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING 
AREAS, PRE-WAR AND Post-WaAr* (Concluded) 


(E) RICE (thousand short tons of cleaned rice) 


Average s 

Area 1909-13 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 4 
WOR LCN preriocsroc ccna eer erat tench eee ceases 55,300 64,000 59,000 64,000 66,500 60,000 : 
WnitedsStatesnennsece ecco mens 3830 583 723 522 575 468 472 
SD ALI reece eee sonia hears SNE ae ey nea 150 206 oa 178 187 165 150 
Tit allivameeneteysepercr cede he trocar gs aiics cree ere Ne ees 323 331 307 821 316 304 374 
NENG PENS ato s dad hho odio Os coc once ocr ol opens eect 32,072 35,821 30,981 37,139 37,762 81,694 S 
AEN OG NO aqancercd omette metre aeeemet ona okeetenicls Sein eae 7,894 95538 D925 8,668 9,533 8,713 9,132 
ORIN OSA CR erin er ree = ec et een are eas 706 773 761 782 855 764 750 
Hrenciplnd OnG iMac v iets sera eoeinal: 3,666 3,266 3,142 3,966 3,947 3,606 3,850 
SHB GB Eien cing son REO ASU ER CRN ae ee ac 2,724 3,430 8,329 2,903 Paid 3,013 e 
(CeVlOT are rior ts Guicce es hr hea aan 238 244 240 247 261 148 173 
Philip pinedsiandss cate otis 583 1,044 1,124 1,282 1,340 1,351 1,342 
HEE AUN UIMAGHTI Rs coceuoooonouaom anes com 3,590 | 4,899 4,174 3,680 4,494 4,764 5,200 

(F) POTATOES (million bushels) 
Average 

Area 1909-13 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 4 
MTC AISLALCS ayers oe hn ee ee oe 358 823 403 362 453 416 455 
(CET NEUG Elen cse olatt mire enn cat eters CoC MRC Coat ee 78 126 134 107 93 92 oF 
Pielandrandew alesnecre-se er cnc nee 100 102 119 110 150 103 99 
Netherland shes tee oe eae ee es 104 127 122 107 162 90 99 
Belorimeereee cas ester sce ees we ee Nea 108 104 83 72 145 104 | 87 
FORETING Ohman ere acastaee tet a Tere amy, valk ache nen 489 ¢ 318 428 305 465 364 559 
STORW tale gas crotch haemo era ee iets fon tert mete tes os 1137 101 108 | 102 109 95 89 
LGQSICICTE WON a5 > arn Ae Sees Src Tn Rane are ee Ce 1,374? 761 1,024 961 1,494. | 1,197 1,338 
Gzecho-Slovakiare bem cant ee cet ees : 84 184 | 159 333. | 229 228 
Poland erecccste or ok ee ee oe re ee aeeege 449 9 386 665 617 1,240 974 1,004 


* Sources: U. S. Dept. of Agric., Yearbooks, chiefly 1923; and Foreign Crops and Markets. Data derived largely from 
official estimates reported to International Institute of Agriculture, supplemented or modified in certain instances by De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates or adjustments. 

a Data for 1924 are preliminary, hence especially subject to change. 

b This total includes every country in the Northern Hemisphere whose production is of any size, except Russia, for 
which the pre-war estimated output for present territory is 776,198,000 bushels. The Southern Hemisphere production is 
of minor importance, the pre-war average being about 2144 million bushels and 1923-24 probably less than 5 million 
bushels. 

c Data lacking or incomplete. aU. S. Dept. of Agric. estimate for present territory. e Pre-war boundaries. 

f Two-year average. g Preliminary estimate for former Russian territory within 1923 boundaries. 

h Exclusive of China, where a normal crop is around 30 million short tons. A prominent Chinese authority has esti- 
mated the 1923 crop at 25 million tons. 


TABLE IJ.—APPARENT DOMESTIC UTILIZATION OF WHEAT (DISREGARDING CARRYOVERS) IN VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES, PRE-WAR AND Post-WaArR* 


(Million bushels) 
(A) PrincrpaAL ExporTING COUNTRIES 


=— —— —— 


3. = 9 Algeria 

“yuly 31 States | Canada| “tina” | éraita | “India |manta | gary | geria | Slosta | amie | Moos” 
1909-14 ave, 579.9 | LOL1 62.4 22.3 | 302.0 J SA ay : 36.9 16.7 
1920-21 514.6 95.3 92.5 57.0 | 862.8 | 59.9 38.3 28.2 39.2 20.6 17.9 
1921-22 563.7 | 114.2 12.9 145 | 264.2 | 75.1 43.3 24.7 47.9 40.0 22.5 
1922-23 668.0 | 118.8 56.4 59.0 | 3384 | 90.4 49.5 $ 43.5 17.6 14.0 
1923-24 670.6 | 126.0 74.8 39.9 | 349.1 | 99.8 | 50.9 z 55.8 36.0 19.8 
1920-24 ave. 604.2 | 113.6 74.2 42.6 | 3286 | 81.3 |e, 46.6 28.6 18.5 


*Sources: Production figures, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Foreign Crops and Markets; trade figures, International Year- 
book of Agricultural Statistics and International Crop Report. 

a Net imports estimated. »b Trade figures comparable with post-war years not available. 

d Trade figures not available. 
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TABLE IJ.—APPARENT Domestic UTILIZATION OF WHEAT (DISREGARDING CARRYOVERS) IN VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES, PRE-WAR AND Post-War* (Concluded) 


(Million bushels) 
(B) Principat ImportTING COUNTRIES 


Nether- Switzer- Portu- 


Year ending United 
July 31 Kingdom | France | Germany Italy Belgium lands land Spain gal@ Denmark 
1909-14 ave. 277.3 361.2 ° | ZO OnE 2BOiGe 65.4 PUBS) 20.2 136.6 12.0 Nb 
1920-21 256.9 | 305.2 | 142.4 °| 240.7 42.5 24.9 16.5 158.4 10.4 7.8 
1921-22 282.0 340.6 W738 * | 294.6 55.0 28.4 16.8 153.2 i) 5s 1572 
1922-23 277.1 | 2889 | 109.4°| 277.3 50.1 30.1 18.9 | 125.3 9.8 15.5 
1923-24 295.2 | 3286 | 1387.3° | PASM) || Geel 32.9 20.7 | ¢ LO Si 
1920-24 ave. 277.8 | 3158 | 1416°| 2768 | 503 SR Me EE las ieee 
Latvia, 
Year ending Czecho- Esthonia,@ 
July 31 Sweden Norway | Austria | Slovakia Poland and Finland Greece Egypt Japan 
Lithuania 
1909-14 ave. 15.2 4.1 (Algor? 2 a ? Q » 33.7 292 
1920-21 16.9 | 4.8 20.0 44.7 ¢ 4.6 Dali PAN tes 42.9 36.0 
1921-22 16.2 6.1 20:0 503 38.6 6.1 3.8 24.9 43.8 53 5 
1922-23 18.2 1.5 20.8 43.9 45.0 8.0 5.8 26.9 4438 42.1 
1923-24 24.0 | Gvian ime ded 57.4 50.7 8.9 5.6 32.2 49.2 108.7 
| | 
1920-24 ave. 18.8 | 6.3 | 23.4 491 | 4489 69 45 26.4 45.0 60.1 


* Sources: Production figures, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Foreign Crops and Markets; trade figures, International Year- 
book of Agricultural Statistics and International Crop Report. 

a Net imports estimated. vb Trade figures comparable with post-war years not available. 

c Pre-war boundaries. dad Trade figures not available. 

e These figures are too low, as the official crop figures for post-war years are known to be underestimated and net 
imports are incomplete because of territories occupied by foreign armies. 

f 1920-23 average. g 1921-24 average. 


TaBLE IJJ.—BrooMHALL’s ESTIMATES OF VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES ON DECEMBER 1, 1919-24, 
COMPARED WITH PRE-WAR AND Post-WAR AVERAGES* 


(Million bushels) 


| 1910-14 1919-23 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 B-yr. ave. | 5-yr. ave. 
United States—wheat | 
Basho ROCkiess. a... sts .o ssc 136.5 CSL) 96.2 ( 112.0 T'S 154.2 | 95.8 | ) 112.7 
DV ESEOL TOCRIES 05 a: teens Soir 5.5 RUB pee {| 37 8.2 4.5 | 63 | } 
Canada—wheats. 06065 sash 9260 41.4 51.2 76.3 89.0 110.2 76.8 || 384.4 73.6 
We Se lO ASewihledt cc other acon 10.9 WOES = Ske OM 11.2 10.0 9.6 10.8 
Canada—flour as wheat.......... 3 4 3 | 3 3 3 | 7 A 
POLAR eRe Satins. conic Rome eels: 194.6 144.0 184.5 214.7 249.8 245.8 | 146.8 LED 
CARLING wea kls. Gus wee ye gS Geass 3.3 2 3.1 3.0 3.0 44 | 0.5 25 
enna Pa eee Rte inc Aaa oe 19.2 ? 6.5 6.8 b 1.0 Dp ’ b 
MO LA etter ine e oceet ese 3 82.5 * 6.7 9:9 Y 4.0 Y b b 
United Kingdom—wheat......... 5.4 28.2 8.1 3.5 6.3 13.0 | 149 10.38 
United Kingdom—flour as wheat 5.4 3.4 | 3.0 1.0 1.4 | 13 36 | 2.8 
Afloat for United Kingdom....... 11.2 6.8 10.3 | 16.0 159 | 136 | 13.0 12.0 
Afloat for Continent «. .«so.:-.... 34.9 27.3 20.7 34.6 28.4 } 283 } 16.1 29.2 
AT OAtLOl ORG CLSemmnn sn seaee tee. 21.1 2.6 | 11.5 50 7.5 17.3 | 6.9 | She 
otal Oar eee aerate kateb 78.0 68.3 53.6 60.8 59.5 73.5 | 545 64.0 
b b 
Granditotalanec yr cerere eo BoD lke eee LoL) 248.0 2 lists: ¥ 
Excluding Australia.......... Bis 21ND 241.2 278.5 312.3 | 323.7 201.8 264.1 


* Source: Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. aExceptional figures due to Australian war stocks. } Data incomplete. 
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TaBLE IV.—WHEaT REcEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND AT ForT WILLIAM AND 
Port ArTHUR, CANADA, WEEKLY, AUGUST TO DECEMBER, 1924* 


(Thousand bushels) 


United States Fort William United States Fort William 
Week primary Week and Week primary ; Week and 

ending markets ending Port Arthur ending markets ending Port Arthur 
Aug. 2 17,522 Aug. 1 1,920 Oct. 18 20,109 Oct. 17 9,575 
Aug. 9 22,861 Aug. 8 1,008 Oe, Be 19,851 Oct. 24 8,926 
Aug. 16 22,319 Aug. 15 508 Nov. 1 19,092 Oct! 9,731 
Aug. 23 21,889 Aug. 22 188 Nov. 8 17,052 Nov. 7 10,762 
Aug. 30 20,078 Aug. 29 425 Nov. 15 13,612 Nov. 14 10,237 
Sept. 6 19,450 Sept. 5 437 Nov. 22 13,366 Nov. 21 10,270 
Sept. 13 20,371 Sept. 12 571 Nov. 29 13,291 Nov. 28 10,695 
Sept. 20 18,880 Sept. 19 858 Dec. 6 14,180 Dec. °5 11,291 
Sept. 27 17,536 Sept. 26 2,007 Dec. 13 9,227 Dec. 12 7,080 
OCta 4 17,515 Oct. 6,618 Dec. 20 6,736 Dec. 19 4,310 
Oxers ili! 20,475 Oct. 10 11,005 Dec. 27 4,789 Dec. 26 2,306 


* Sources: U. S.—Price Current-Grain Reporter; Fort William and Port Arthur—Canadian Grain Statistics. 


TasBLE V.—WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND AT FoRT WILLIAM AND 
Port ARTHUR, CANADA, MONTHLY, Crop YEARS, 1920—25* 


(Million bushels) 


United States primary markets Fort William and Port Arthur 

Month 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 Month 
Aug. 39.6 68.6 60.6 65.3 93.0 ee 3.2 SHO |) PAD, ie Aug. 
Sept. 42.7 61.4 Ole 45.3 82.1 12.6 PALES 37.0 28.3 el Sept. 
Oct. 44.6 41.6 48.3 40.5 88.0 32.0 46.2 65.1 67.0 40.9 Oct. 
Nov. 37.2 25.6 42.5 31.2 60.5 33.4 40.8 56.8 (PES 42.7 Nov. 
Dec. 31.6 24.0 45.3 28.4 ¢ PASS) 23.0 32.0 Dueg 20.3 Dec. 

| | | | ne | 

Total 5 mos. 195.7 | 221.2 | 2544 | 216.7 | 393.6% | 105.9%) 140.7 | 1946 | 2217 | 1123 Total 5 mos. 
Jan. 29.0 17.5 37.6 1519 ara 7.8 ee 11.6 127 ‘eee Jan. 
Feb. 21.2 Dp 21.6 19.8 = 45 4.2 oe 3.9 a= Feb. 
Mar. 22.6 20.2 Pallel | 18.0 = 4.4 9.0 6.0 25 ae Mar. 
April 23:9 15.6 Paes 10.1 = 3.7 6.1 76 | 64 ae April 
May 27.0 29.1 16.7 Ta) 4.4 ee 10.6 15.8 — May 
June 30.2 21.0 18.2 16.4 = 3.6 5.6 6.9 212 | — .| June 
July 62.0 OOD 33.8 35.1 = 4.2 5.4 6.0 13.1 = July 
Total 7 mos. 215 Sie eLOo.Onn el (somes LoOsd, = 32.6 49.7 51.9 | 75.6 == Total 7 mos. 
Grand total 411.0 | 386.8 | 425.9 | 347.4 == 1e85" | 180.4 | 246.5 4) 2980 1 Grand total 


* Sources: U. S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business; Fort William and Port Arthur, Canadian 
Grain Statistics. a Four months, b Eleven months. c Not available. 


TABLE VI.—AVERAGE Prices oF DOMESTIC WHEATS IN EvuROPEAN MARKETS, MONTHLY, 1923—24* 


Great France Italy Germany Great France | Italy Germany 
Britain |(Chartres)| (Milan) (Berlin) Britain |(Chartres)} (Milan) (Berlin) 
Sed. francs lire gold mks. 
Month per per per per U. S. dollars per bushel ® Month 
quarter quintal quintal quintal 
1924 Apr. 45-8 PAPAS 112.88 17.36 1.23 1.55 1.36 Tg Apr. 1924 
May 46-11 92.50 112.90 16.20 1.28 1.46 1.36 1.05 May 
June 48-5 97.65 111.62 14.49 1.31 1.40 1.82 94 June 
July 51-11 97.25 106.88 16.51 1.42 1.36 1.25 1.07 July 
Aug. 54-9 101.00 116.00 19.88 1.54 1.50 1.40 129 Aug. 
Sept. 51-10 106.70 125.25 22.51 1.45 1.54 1.49 1.46 Sept. 
Oct. 54-0 113.45 149.20 22.65 1.52 1.62 iri 1.47 Oct. 
Nov. 54-8 119.05 155.50 PHA 1.56 eval 1.88 iene Nov. 
Dec. 52-6 120.31 162.75 ” 2 1.54 1.77 1.927 ? Dec. 


* Sources: Great Britain, London Economist; France, U. S. Federal Reserve Board; Italy, International Crop Report 
and Agricultural Statistics; Germany, Wirtschaft und Statistik. 
a Conversions made at average exchange rates for the month. vb Average for first 2 weeks of December. 
c Not available. 
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TaBLE VII—WEEKLY CasH PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE WHEATS IN LEADING EXPORTING AND IMPORTING 
MARKETS, JUNE TO DECEMBER, 1924* 


(U. S. dollars per bushel) 


United States Canada Argentina Liverpool 
No. 2 Red | No. 2 Hard| No. 1 Dark No.1 Barletta No.1 Argentine |Australian| Pacific No. 2 
Month Winter Winter Northern | Manitoba Manitoba Rosafe White Winter 
(Kansas (Minne- (Buenos 
(Chicago) City) apolis) (Winnipeg) Aires) 
June Z 1.08 18) 1.06 1.03 Al 1.18 1.28 1.31 ¢ June 
1.09 1.05 aes! 1.09 1.08 1.27 22 1.30 1°32 & 
LAG, ital 1.42 1.16 1.17 ia 1.25 133 1.39 $ 
VAS 1.13 1.43 1.18 1.18 1.35 1.26 1.88 1.42 Me 
July 1.16 1.14 1.45 ea 1.20 1.38 1.31 1.35 1.45 1.33 July 
1.16 1.10 1.42 1.24 1.21 1.38 1.30 1.37 1.36 1.33 
129 1.18 1.48 1.47 1.382 1.49 1.44 1.47 1.53 1.44 
1.33 1.21 1.49 1.47 1.34 1.58 1.46 1.52 IEsyf 1.47 
ee a ea —— —— —= 1.58 —— = aa 
Aug. 1.34 1.24 2 1.49 1.46 1.67 1.55 1.57 1.61 1.52 Aug. 
1.32 122 1.50 1.49 1.45 1.66 1.53 1.61 1.63 1.48 
1.31 1.20 1.42 1.47 1.38 1.63 1.51 1.55 ISS) 1.47 
1.38 1.20 1.40 ea 1.41 1.62 1.49 1.55 1.58 1.46 
1.28 1.14 135 1:39 1.40 iat =< 1.53 IES y/ 1.42 
Sept. 1.29 1.16 1.32 1.36 1.42 1.59 12 Wye 1.57 1.44 Sept. 
1.28 1.16 132 1.48 1.42 1.64 1.50 1.64 1.61 1.50 
1.35 1 1.37 1.44 1.44 1.69 1.60 1.66 1.64 1.50 
ess) 1.24 1.39 1.62 1.46 1.72 1.60 1.68 1.68 gas, 
= — —= —= = =e 1.68 
Oct. 1.52 1.34 1.46 ILS 1.57 1.81 1.80 1.74 1.74 1.69 Oct. 
1.56 1.40 1.54 1.62 iasyf 1.92 1.83 1.82 ¢ 1.73 
1.56 1.38 ed) 1.66 1.63 1.91 1.80 1.78 1.81 1.67 
1.53 37 1.53 1.55 1.60 1.83 1.77 ee? 1.78 1.63 
1.49 1.33 1.47 1.51 1.56 1.75 aay 1.79 1.74 1.57 
Nov. 1.48 Loe 1.44 1.67 ies 1.82 E83 1a 1.74 1.68 Nov. 
1.51 1.46 159 1.67 1.65 1.91 1.84 1.87 @ 1.77 
1.59 1.46 1.59 1.64 1.61 1.84 1.83 1.86 1.77 1.67 
1.66 1.49 1.60 1.65 1.60 1.85 1.84 1.85 1.83 IAL 
Dec. 1.66 1.51 162 1.64 1.54 1.86 eae) 1.87 1.83 ie Dec. 
1.73 1.57 1.67 1.69 1.59 1.93 1.80 1.89 1.85 1.78 
1.80 1.64 1.74 1.80 g OT 1.83 ESM 1.88? 1.80” 
1.86 iff NNEC, 1.86 2.04? 1.90 1 Quee 1M? 1.90° 
— a — = —— PVE? 1.96 iLBla& SY 1.96° 


*Sources: U. S. prices from U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Crops and Markets; foreign prices from International Crop 

, Report and Agricultural Statistics, except Rosafé, which is from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. U. S. prices are weekly 

averages of daily weighted prices for weeks ending Friday. 

which is for Tuesday. 
a No quotation. 
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b Tuesday prices from Corn Trade News. 


c Not available. 
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For information on technical points, the Institute is indebted to 
various members of the grain trade and milling industry, and for 
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THE DISPENSABILITY OF A WHEAT SURPLUS 
LN; TE UNITED STATES 


I. ELEMENTS OF THE PROBLEM 


The extractive stage in American agri- 
culture may be said to have reached its 
zenith at the close of the last century. Since 
then each year has been characterized by 
expanding industrialization and rapid in- 
crease in urban population. Agriculture has 
been passing from exploitation of virgin 
fields and the open range into mixed farm- 
ing, diversified agricul- 


Competent agricultural opinion at the 
outbreak of the European war interpreted 
these trends as presaging the early disap- 
pearance of the wheat export surplus of the 
United States. A careful appraisal of the 
circumstances at that time may be held to 
justify the statement that had the war not 
occurred, the United States would by 1925 

or 1930 have ceased to 


ture. This transition 
had led, before the war, 
to a moderate decline 
in wheat acreage, more 
than sufficient to offset 
some improvement in 
yields per acre; and 
with increased popula- 
tion, per capita wheat 
acreage also declined. 
Because of reduction 


Conclusions 


Elements of the Problem | 
Basic Definitions 


Nature of Wheat Exports 
Desirability as Insurance 
Significance for Agriculture 
Significance for Business Interests 


be a net exporter of 
wheat except in an 
“incidental” manner or 
in exceptionally good 
crop years. The rela- 
tive decline in wheat- 
culture was explained 
by the fact that wheat- 
growing, with contin- 
ued exhaustion of the 
soil from one-crop 


farming and with in- 


in crops and expansion 
of the home market, therefore, wheat ex- 
ports before the war were rapidly declining 
in absolute amount and still more per cap- 
ita of our population. 

These tendencies are clearly indicated in 
Chart 1 (p. 122), which shows harvested 
acreages from 1900 to 1913, net exports of 
wheat from 1900-01 to 1913-14, and the 
same items expressed per head of popula- 
tion. The declining trends in per capita fig- 
ures are sufficiently indicated by straight 
lines fitted to the annual data, though there 
is reason to believe that the tendency would 
be more accurately expressed by curves 
descending at a gradually decreasing rate. 


clusion of marginal acres, was in most parts 
of the country becoming relatively less re- 
munerative and diversified agriculture rel- 
atively more remunerative; and the further 
fact that while there were areas in which 
wheat-growing was still expanding, these 
were balanced by areas in which wheat- 
growing was being contracted. The state 
of Minnesota has provided an illustration 
of these tendencies. 

The war caused an abnormal expansion 
of wheat-growing—both abnormal from the 
standpoint of historical trends and abnor- 
mal with respect to internal agricultural 
practices, since established crop rotations 


[121] 
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were thereby disrupted. At the same time, 
the war and post-war periods have intensi- 
fied the normal expansion of wheat-grow- 
ing in Argentina, Australia, and Canada. 

The results of these expansions of wheat- 
growing, despite the lapse of wheat export 
from Russia, during the years 1921-24, are 
well known. With fairly normal average 
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low world prices, and these were reflected 
back, in considerable measure, to most 
American wheat-growers, whether their 
product was sold at home or abroad. 

At this time appeared what may be 
termed the double-standard theory of mar- 
keting, embodied in the McNary-Haugen 
Bill. According to this theory, the home 


Cuarr 1.—Unirep STaTes HARVESTED WHEAT ACREAGE AND Net Exports, TOTAL AND PER CAPITA, 
Crop YEARS, 1900-14 
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yields, in the face of reduced purchasing- 
power in Europe, the production of wheat 
in the exporting countries was so large that, 
except at low prices, the surpluses could 
not be effectively absorbed by the import- 
ing countries. The result was a buyer’s 
market for wheat in the world during this 
period. In the United States, despite con- 
tinuous contraction in wheat acreage each 
year after 1919, the surplus of wheat dur- 
ing 1921-24 was marketed at a loss to the 
growers as a whole; and the situation cul- 
minated last year in the appeal by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
to have wheat fed to animals in order to 
get rid of it. America’s wheat surplus con- 
tributed to a world supply that made for 
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price of wheat in the United States could 
be released from the depressing influence 
of the world price by removing the trading 
operations of the export surplus from the 
cash and futures markets. It was urged that 
flour millers, bidding against each other 
behind a tariff wall, would drive up the 
price of wheat, presumably to the general 
price level, provided that all wheat in ex- 
cess of domestic needs were removed from 
the home markets. An Export Corporation 
would effectually fix the American price by 
offering to purchase wheat at a figure set 
with relation to the general price level, in 
effect buying at this price the exportable 
surplus, while millers competed in pur- 
chasing supplies for their mills. The sur- 
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plus of wheat thus removed from the Amer- 
ican cash and futures markets was to be 
disposed of on the world market for what- 
ever it would bring, and the loss prorated 
back to the wheat-growers. 

According to this double-standard theory 
of marketing, the gain per bushel on the 
larger fraction of the crop consumed at 
home would outweigh the prorated loss per 
bushel on the smaller proportion of the 
crop sold abroad at a lower price, far 
enough to make the net weighted return 
remunerative to the large majority of 
wheat-growers in the United States. This 
was denominated the “equalization of agri- 
culture with industry.” Labor, it was urged, 
has a high-priced home market due to re- 
striction of immigration; manufacturers 
have a high-priced home market due to the 
tariff; agriculture would, under the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Bill, have a high-priced home 
market through the sale of the domestic 
and export fractions of a crop on two dif- 
ferent price levels. It was recognized, 
though not emphasized, that the proposal 
called for improving the status of wheat- 
growers at the expense of domestic wheat- 
purchasers. 

The proponents of the McNary-Haugen 
Bill consisted of three groups. Some re- 
garded the situation as an emergency and 
the measure as justified by the peculiar 
exigencies of the situation, especially the 
fixed war-price of wheat, as a relief de- 
signed to stave off insolvencies among 
wheat-growers and keep them on the land 
until they could retrace their steps, return 
in part to mixed farming, and restore the 
more balanced state of agriculture that 
existed before the war. Others regarded 
the measure as an undertaking to equalize 
agriculture with manufacturing during a 
period of transition, until the growth of 
population should absorb the exportable 
surplus and place the country on a domes- 
tic basis, the wheat acreage being regarded 
as fixed during this interval. The third 
group regarded the surplus of wheat not 
as an emergency misfortune, nor yet as a 
feature of an unavoidable but temporary 
situation, but rather as normal and advan- 
tageous, supported by reasons of national 
policy at home and abroad. 
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The position of the last group of propo- 
nents of the McNary-Haugen Bill is well 
illustrated by the language of the act and 
by statements made at Congressional hear- 
ings upon it. 

Thus the McNary-Haugen Bill adverted 
to 
the necessity in part for the existence of such 


surpluses in order to safeguard the domestic mar- 
ket against uncertainties of yield.t 


And John H. Hagan, Supervisor of Grades, 
Weights, and Measures of North Dakota, 
in the hearing on the Norris-Sinclair Bill 
before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, January 8, 1924, made the following 
statement: 


As a matter of fact, we should have 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat for surplus in this country. We 
should have it all along.? 


On the contrary, the position of the stu- 
dent of agriculture who regards the ex- 
portable wheat surplus of the United States 
as something akin to misfortune, was stated 
by Senator Capper in his address before the 
National Wheat Conference, held in Chi- 
cago, June 19-20, 1923: 


If America were a wheat importing nation 
the economic situation of our greatest cereal 
would be on a different plane, one on which the 
producer would be far happier than he is today. 
He would have the better homes and schools and 
churches to which he is entitled, and his standard 
of living probably would be on a very satisfac- 
tory basis.? 


If Senator Capper was right, the inter- 
ests of American wheat farmers are injured 
by the continuous production of a surplus 
of wheat. If certain views urged in sup- 
port of the McNary-Haugen Bill are correct, 
public interest demands the annual produc- 
tion of a wheat surplus over domestic re- 
quirements; and if this must take place at a 
loss to producers, it is appropriate to adopt 
measures to compensate wheat farmers for 
injuries suffered in producing the surplus 
for the national good. 

The three groups of supporters of the 
McNary-Haugen Bill naturally have differ- 


1S. 1682, 68th Congress, Part 2, Sec. 21, Sub-Sec. (4). 

2Hearings, House Com. on Agric. on H. R. 2659, 
p. 34. 

3 Published proceedings, p. 47. 
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ent reactions toward the higher price of the 
present year. Although the average farm 
price received for the 1924-25 wheat crop 
by no means approximates the pre-war 
ratio to the general price level, it is never- 
theless regarded as a remunerative price, 
at least for the hard spring wheat and hard 
winter wheat belts. The claim for the 
double-standard scheme of marketing as 
an emergency measure is, therefore, gener- 
ally abandoned. Yet those who regard the 
position of the wheat-grower as in transi- 
tion until we have reached the domestic 
basis, believe the measure should be avail- 
able whenever again the farm price of 
wheat falls to an unremunerative figure. 
Those who believe that the maintenance of 
a surplus of wheat represents a desirable 
positive policy continue to regard a double- 
standard marketing provision as necessary, 
despite the possession this year of a remu- 
nerative price with an open world market, 
since they deem safeguarding the outlook 
of the farmer imperative. 

It is clear that the experience of the pres- 
ent year affords no guarantee of a continu- 
ously remunerative price of wheat to the 
American farmer. He profited this year 
from an unusual combination of fortuitous 
circumstances. In a year of generally low 
crop yields of poor quality wheat, in a year, 
moreover, of improvement in Europe’s pur- 
chasing power, he harvested excellent 
yields of high-quality wheat; because of 
world conditions his wheat sold at good 
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prices... True, the world’s market did not 
feel the full effects of this stringency until 
the American farmer had marketed most 
of his wheat; hence the weighted average 
farm price per bushel for the year will 
probably not be much over $1.20, as com- 
pared with an average of about 95 cents for 
1923-24 and a farm price in January 1925 
of $1.62. To be sure, the price outlook for 
1925-26 seems at present favorable to grow- 
ers, and an early recurrence of the unfa- 
vorable combination of circumstances that 
characterized 1921-24 appears quite im- 
probable. Yet with average yields a farm 
price even higher than this year’s average 
would be unremunerative to many growers. 
The circumstances this year were excep- 
tionally favorable to the American pro- 
ducer; he cannot count upon an equally fa- 
vorable combination in subsequent years. 

It is, therefore, pertinent to consider 
whether or not a wheat surplus in this 
country is desirable or undesirable, dispen- 
sable or indispensable from the standpoint 
of national interest. It is important to de- 
termine whether the pre-war trend toward 
a domestic basis is continuing in the post- 
war period, and to observe what are the 
implications of such a change or of meas- 
ures designed to alter this trend. The mean- 
ing and implications of wheat-production 
on a domestic basis, from the several stand- 
points of producers, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers, form the subject 
of the present exposition. 


II. BASIC DEFINITIONS 


As a preliminary to discussing the dis- 
pensability of an export surplus, it is ad- 
vantageous, indeed essential, to clarify a 
few fundamental concepts. In particular, 
we must at once distinguish two very dif- 
ferent meanings of the term “wheat sur- 
plus.” This term may signify either stocks 
as of a given date or surplus over a crop 
year. The former is, so to speak, a balance 
sheet item; the latter, an item in the oper- 
ating account. 

Further, it is necessary clearly to define 
and to qualify “farm reserves,” “adminis- 
trative stocks,” “carryover,”’—all balance 


sheet items; and “exportable surplus” over 
a year. These are in part statistical items, 
arrived at in a specified way; in part they 
include elements not at present susceptible 
of statistical measurement. 

Farm reserves proper consist of wheat 
held for the purposes of the grower. Many 
growers carry over seed wheat. Other 
growers carry over wheat as insurance 
against crop failure of other cereals. We 
have no way of measuring these reserves, 
though they are probably not large for the 


1 See WueEarT Stupies, No. 3, February 1925. 
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United States. The Department of Agricul- 
ture makes an estimate of “Wheat on 
Farms” as of July 1, when the reserves are 
usually at a minimum. This estimate in- 
cludes, beyond farm reserves proper, wheat 
that the grower has been unable or unwill- 
ing to sell. The wheat on farms on July 1 
during the past five years has averaged 
41,040,000 bushels, while in the five years 
before the war it averaged 32,276,000. 

The administrative stocks of wheat (in- 
cluding flour) belong to elevators, traders, 
flour mills, and bakeries. In elevators and 
warehouses and on rails are wheat stocks 
that are on the way to the mills and to 
export ports. To maintain continuity of 
operations and contractual relations, mills 
keep a certain amount of wheat on hand; 
they also have a stock of flour in process 
of aging, and a stock of flour ready for 
delivery. The milling stocks of raw wheat, 
of material in process of manufacture, and 
of finished flour must be maintained in cer- 
tain positions if the best financial returns 
are to be achieved, and these positions vary 
from season to season. We possess for the 
first time, through the new monthly milling 
census of the Department of Commerce, a 
reasonably accurate estimate of the extent 
of milling stocks on July 1, 1924. Flour 
stocks are also carried by factors, brokers, 
wholesalers, and retailers. We have no re- 
liable estimate of bakery stocks, and only 
imperfect estimates of other flour stocks 
outside the mills. Large bakeries usually 
carry several weeks’ supply, on hand, in 
warehouse, and in transit. Small bake- 
shops buy from week to week. 

The administrative stocks vary from time 
to time. If there is abundance of wheat of 
all varieties and in good qualities, the ad- 
ministrative stocks may be different in 
amount and in position from those required 
if there is a scarcity of wheats of one or all 
kinds or if the qualities are poor. The exist- 
ence of separate harvest seasons for hard 
winter and hard spring wheats is an ad- 
vantage in position. One way to estimate 
administrative milling stocks for the large 
mills is to secure an estimate of outstand- 
ing hedges on a particular date. At present 
it is not possible to do so. Possibly forth- 
coming data of the Grain Futures Admin- 
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istration may shed some light on this sub- 
ject, if they enable us to know what pro- 
portion of the visible wheat is hedged and 
how much of the volume of hedged wheat 
is included in the visible supply. The visi- 
ble supply (which is contained in the ad- 
ministrative stocks) at present is to a con- 
siderable extent related to the export of 
wheat. If we were reduced to a domestic 
basis, it seems probable that regular figures 
for wheat hedged and visible supply might 
be used both to illustrate the volume of 
administrative stocks of wheat needed at 
the different seasons of the year and to 
indicate the position at a particular mo- 
ment. If there were no fobbers: and ex- 
porters, the stocks of wheat and flour nec- 
essary for millers, jobbers, wholesalers, and 
bakers to carry on their daily operations 
and cover their commitments, would be 
smaller than they are at present. 

All in all, it may be questioned whether, 
if we were on a domestic basis, as much as 
50 million bushels of wheat carried over 
from the old crop, as of July 1, would be 
necessary, year in and year out, in order to 
provide ample administrative stocks for 
the trade. Such stocks, as ascertained by 
the United States Grain Corporation, were 
at the beginning of the years 1917-18, 1918— 
19, and 1919-20, respectively, 45.9, 18.5, and 
43.6 million bushels. 

By exportable surplus we understand the 
volume of wheat which could be exported 
during a particular crop year without dis- 
turbing the normal relations of manufac- 
ture, transportation, and consumption of 
wheaten products in the country and with- 
out trenching upon necessary farm reserves 
and administrative stocks, and from which 
the balance not exported or otherwise dis- 
posed of would figure in the carryover into 
the new crop year. If the world wheat price 
is low, the exportable surplus will be 
smaller than if the world price is high.’ 

1 Merchants who make a practice of selling wheat 
f.0. b. to exporters. 

2 Variations of exportable surplus with price hold 
especially for the Balkan States and India. The ex- 
portable surplus of Canada, Argentina, and Australia 
is much more easily determined than the exportable 
surplus of the United States, because the ratio of 
crop to population is so much smaller here, and vari- 


ations in the size of crops affect predominantly the 
export surplus. 
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If we have a representative crop of wheat, 
the exportable surplus can be roughly fore- 
cast by subtracting from the reported crop 
the estimated disappearance for seed, tail 
wheat, wastage, and domestic milling, with 
due reference to the characteristics of the 
crop. Such estimation is made more diffi- 
cult in the United States by reason of the 
fact that our current specifications for do- 
mestic flour call for wheats of better than 
our average quality. Variations in wheat 
qualities therefore materially affect the 
amount of the exportable surplus, as well 
as its composition, since varying quantities 
of low-grade wheat cannot bear the mar- 
keting costs and are disposed of on the 
producing farm. 

The term “exportable surplus,” thus de- 
fined, has a meaning different from “total 
available surplus” as employed by Broom- 
ball and “total exportable surplus” as em- 
ployed by Sir James Wilson. These appar- 
ently mean the maximum amounts that 
could be exported with a maximum price 
attraction. 

By carryover is understood the net total 
of farm reserves, administrative stocks, and 
unexported exportable surplus of wheat in 
all positions, as of the end of the crop year. 
Such a figure can be estimated, but there is 
no satisfactory statistical measure of it. 
It includes visible supplies, but much more. 
Like the crop estimate, the figure of carry- 
over is subject to revision and correction, 


Il. 


Our wheat exports are not a unit. We 
have two broad classes of wheat exports, 
one of which may be termed principal, the 
other incidental. These two kinds of ex- 
ports have different commodity meanings 
and somewhat different bearings on wheat 
prices. 

Considering first the exports of wheat as 
grain, principal exports consist of repre- 
sentative milling wheats! raised in excess 


1 Under representative wheats are understood the 
higher grades of standard varieties of milling wheats 
—hard spring, hard winter, red winter—which have 
a regular quotation at home and abroad, like Rosafé, 
Manitoba, and Karachi. 
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and the revisions are sometimes notably 
wide. While the carryover includes essen- 
tial farm reserves and necessary adminis- 
trative stocks, its commercial importance, 
especially to growers and to markets, lies 
not in these two fractions, but in the frac- 
tion that represents unsold wheat other- 
wise available for merchandising. 

A certain carryover from one crop year 
to the next is prima facie indispensable. 
It is necessary to ensure a steady flow of 
wheat into use during the period of harvest, 
which may be late or early, and while the 
marketing of the new crop proceeds under 
the varying decisions of a large body of 
farmers. If the carryover is too small, mill- 
ers may be seriously embarrassed and the 
cash prices of wheat and flour may rise 
temporarily. If it is needlessly large, the 
cash price of wheat and flour is depressed, 
for a longer or shorter period, and farmers 
who are compelled promptly to market their 
wheat lose thereby. A certain minimum 
carryover is thus indispensable as a mer- 
chandising stock; it is merely the size of car- 
ryover desirable which is open to discussion. 

These definitions and distinctions must 
be carefully borne in mind in considering 
the pros and cons of the indispensability 
of a wheat surplus as a matter of national 
policy. The major point in the problem is 
clearly whether it is in the national interest 
that American farmers should produce an 
exportable surplus of wheat. 
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of domestic milling requirements and sold 
on the world markets in competition with 
representative wheats from other countries. 
Incidental exports consist of particular 
kinds of wheat which compete less closely 
with representative wheats either at home 
or abroad. This incidental wheat filters 
into the world market without invoking in 
the same way or to the same extent the 
reaction of the world price on the home 
price which attends the export of repre- 
sentative wheats. 

These incidental exports of wheat are of 
several kinds. Durum wheat is used chiefly 
in the manufacture of alimentary pastes 
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(macaroni, etc.) largely consumed in Medi- 
terranean countries. The competing pro- 
ducing areas are Russia and Northern Af- 
rica. Although durum wheat is used to 
some extent for bread flour, and bread 
wheats are used to some extent in the man- 
ufacture of alimentary paste, for the most 
part, as to growing, marketing, and utiliza- 
tion, durum wheat stands apart from ordi- 
nary wheat quite as much as rye does. In 
the Pacific Coast states are raised soft white 
wheats that fit into particular markets. 
Some Pacific wheat-growing is as purely 
an export industry as is the growing of 
malting barley in California. Some high- 
grade soft white wheats go to the United 
Kingdom for particular uses apart from the 
manufacture of bread. Lower-grade white 
wheats go to the Orient. 

Aside from these, substantial quantities 
of our wheat exports in ordinary years are 
lower grades of soft red winter wheat, hard 
spring wheat, and hard winter wheat, after 
the American mills have made their selec- 
tions and taken the best of the crop. These 
too are essentially incidental exports, in the 
main. If one contrasts the wheats exported 
from the crops of 1921, 1922, and 1923 with 
those utilized in the domestic manufacture 
of flour, one observes the wide contrast in 
quality, a difference not fully appreciated 
unless one includes also the high-grade 
wheats imported for domestic consumption. 
Wheats, moreover, are mixed for export so 
as to have the mixture grade No. 2, de- 
liverable on the Liverpool contract mar- 
ket.1 Such wheat is a principal export. 
Below this are odd lots, undesirable varie- 
ties, and lower grades, sold on sample, or 
on arbitration, or at a heavy discount be- 
low the futures price. Principal exports 
shade into incidental exports, but the dis- 
tinction is nevertheless important for its 
bearing upon prices. 

In a particular year, such as the present, 
the crop may be large enough and good 


iT. F. Hammatt, U. S. Dept. of Commerce Trade 
Information Bulletin 183, 1924, pp. 12-14, and Report 
of the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, Dominion of 
Canada, 1925, pp. 75-107. 

2There are numerous comparisons to this effect, 
between American wheats and those of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and Argentina in the recent report of the Royal 
Grain Inquiry Commission of Canada. 
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enough to enable us to export considerable 
representative wheats; but for the most 
part we export what does not meet our re- 
quirements—wheats grading varyingly low 
from our standpoint, although good enough 
for the import trade of many countries.’ 
Sixty per cent of wheat exported in the 
fiscal year 1923-24 was of the discount 
type. In effect, this is a marketing of the 
culls. This point must not be lost sight of 
when we compare exporting wheat with 
exporting structural steel, typewriters, and 
finished goods. We market finished goods 
made to specifications of the foreign pur- 
chaser; but we do not regularly market re- 
jected products of our factories after the 
American requirements have been fulfilled. 

The export in the manufactured state, 
flour, stands on a different basis. The 
buyer in the European flour market finds 
import flours from the different exporting 
countries quoted for a series of overlap- 
ping grades—fancy patent, top patent, ex- 
port patent, bakers’ patent, straight, first 
clear, second clear. These flours from the 
different exporting countries meet each 
other and also domestic straight-run flours 
ground from imported wheats and domes- 
tic flours ground from blends of imported 
and home-grown wheats. To some extent, 
the overseas export flours meet export 
flours from other countries of Europe. The 
picture shifts in each season as a result of 
variations in quantities and qualities in the 
different importing and exporting coun- 
tries. These flours are roughly grouped into 
trade-mark quality flours at the top, clears 
at the bottom, and what may be termed 
standard flours between. 

Our exports of domestic flour range from 
patents to clears. Distinctions must be 
drawn between the three groups of flour 
exports. (1) There is an established export 
trade in high-grade flour, often under 
trade-mark brands, going to all countries 
of the world, with keeping qualities which 
fit it to endure the exigencies of transporta- 
tion and climate. We export the softest 
white flours for the manufacture of scones 
in Scotland and the high-grade hard flours 
for making bread in temperate and tropi- 
cal countries. These quality flours meet the 
quality flours of Australia, Canada, and 
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Hungary in the markets of the world, 
where, however, the American millers pos- 
sess advantages in trade experience, techni- 
cal facilities, and capital resources. The 
export trade in quality flour represents an 
advantageous and profitable outlet for 
both flour mills and wheat-growers. (2) 
We export a large volume of clear flours 
for which there is littlke demand at home. 
This is a dumping trade. The price of pat- 
ent flour at home depends upon the prices 
that can be secured for mill feed at home 
and for clear flours at home and abroad. 
The prices of wheat to the American grower 
and of bread to the domestic consumer 
both depend to some extent upon the ex- 
port trade in low-grade flour. These clear 
flours meet corresponding flours from 
other countries on a price footing. (3) The 
third group of flour exports comprises 
flours that are not of the highest qualities 
nor yet clears, but represent instead aver- 
age flours and proceed chiefly from the de- 
sire of large mills to maintain capacity 
operation. These flours are apt to en- 
counter in foreign markets sharper compe- 
tition than the special flours or the clears. 

The prices of these three types of export 
flours depend in part upon the weighted 
domestic price of wheat. To some extent, 
the prices at which they are sold abroad in 
competition with other flours reflect back 
to the American mill the world price of 
wheat. This price reflection is less in the 
case of the special flours and clears than 
in the case of other flours. Many other fac- 
tors, however, in the total accounting of the 
American milling industry affect the prices 
at which these flours may be sold abroad. 
The statement is warranted that the sale of 
flour abroad has not reflected back the 
world price of wheat in the same way or to 
the same extent as the export of represent- 
ative wheat. In large measure, therefore, 
our flour exports in ordinary years resem- 
ble incidental rather than principal exports. 

The volume of export of flour and of in- 
cidental export of wheat is surprisingly 
large, contrasted with the volume of the 
principal export. Witness the figures for 
1923-24: net export of wheat as grain, 
51,543,000 bushels, and net export of flour 
as wheat, 76,907,000 bushels. Six times since 
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1902 the exports of flour have exceeded the 
exports of wheat in volume. The crop year 
1904-05 gives an excellent illustration of 
the persistence of export of flour with prac- 
tical disappearance of export of wheat. Our 
crop for the year was 597,000,000 bushels. 
We exported 4,396,000 bushels, imported 
3,103,000 bushels and re-exported 571,000 
bushels, leaving a net export of wheat of 
1,864,000 bushels. The flour export in terms 
of wheat was 39,720,000 bushels, the flour 
import 184,000 bushels, the re-export 17,000 
bushels, leaving the net flour export equal 
to 39,553,000 bushels. In that year, while 
our exports of flour were large, we were net 
importers of representative wheats. 


Cuart 2.—UNITED STATES WHEAT PRODUCTION AND 
EXpoRTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR AS 
WHEAT, Crop YEARS, 1900-24 
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Chart 2 gives the exports of wheat and 
flour, respectively, and the crop of wheat 
for each year during the period 1900-01 to 
the present. Unfortunately we do not pos- 
sess even approximate data on wheat 
ground into flour over the entire period. 
But the relations indicate broadly, what is 
evident from a scrutiny of the commodity 
aspects of the subject, that export of wheat 
tends to vary with the crop, while export 
of flour varies rather with the volume of 
milling. The milling industry does not 
merely meet a demand. To a considerable 
extent it seeks one; a certain outturn is the 
expression of efficient operations, and a 
market is actively sought for the excess 
product which results. 
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In the light of these distinctions it is pos- 
sible to define being “on an export basis” 
or a “domestic basis” in terms of the mar- 
keting position. From a commodity stand- 
point, being in the export position may be 
defined as being engaged in the export of 
representative wheats. From the stand- 
point of market procedure, being a wheat 
export country means parity in wheat 
prices, both cash and futures, on the Amer- 
ican and British grain exchanges, with al- 
lowance for shipping and other charges. 
Under such circumstances, an American 
exporter can buy wheat on the cash mar- 
ket, hedge the transaction, and be in posi- 
tion to complete the sale to a European im- 
porter; the European importer is in posi- 
tion to accept a cash offer from an Ameri- 
can merchant for a _ specified delivery, 
hedge the transaction in Liverpool, and 
then effect a cash sale to the British miller. 
In every normal market, of course, there 
are days when this cannot be done, when 
the domestic price rises so far above the 
Liverpool parity price as temporarily to 
check export trading. Except in a period of 
unusually small fluctuations in prices, 
wheat is bought for export on the breaks of 
the market when, because of a slight tran- 
sient rise in Liverpool or a slight transient 
decline here, the transaction offers an 
“edge” to the trader. Being an export 
country in wheat means being on a price 
parity with Liverpool for both the cash and 
the futures markets, adjusted for grades 
and discounts and with established pre- 
miums, within the normal range of trading 
fluctuations. Selling odd lots of wheat, per- 
haps on arbitration, does not reasonably 
fall under this category. 

Being on a domestic basis means that 
parity does not exist between cash and fu- 
tures prices for wheat in our markets and 
in Liverpool. Under such circumstances, an 
exporter cannot purchase cash wheat and 
hedge the transaction with any reasonable 
hope of finding a European purchaser; Eu- 
ropean importers would not buy cash wheat 
in the United States against a hedge in 
Liverpool when the American price is no- 
tably above the Liverpool price. From Sep- 
tember 1923 to July 1924 we were on the 
domestic basis in hard spring wheat. The 
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Minneapolis cash and future prices were so 
far above the Liverpool prices for the same 
kind of wheat obtainable from Canada as 
to check export of hard spring wheat from 
the United States. During part of the sea- 
son we were on the export basis for hard 
winter wheat; and during part of the au- 
tumn the cash and future prices for No. 2 
red winter wheat made export possible. 
During the present season we are on the 
export basis for both hard spring and win- 
ter wheats, but have not been on the export 
basis for good soft red winter or good soft 
white wheats except at intervals. In times 
of unusual price fluctuations, an exporting 
country may be on and off the export basis 
with almost bewildering oscillation, a phe- 
nomenon of which the transactions between 
Europe and Canada, the United States, and 
Argentina during this season furnish strik- 
ing illustrations. 

The export of flour and the incidental 
export of wheat continue after principal 
export is made impossible by domestic 
price being above world parity. During the 
year 1923-24, when we were on a domestic 
basis in hard spring wheat, export of hard 
spring wheat flours continued. During the 
same time durum wheat, grown side by 
side with Marquis wheat in the Dakotas, 
was exported in response to the demand 
for its peculiar qualities. Similarly, we are 
not on the cattle-export basis, but we ex- 
port many cattle products; we are a heavy 
net-importer of wool, yet we have a con- 
siderable incidental export of woolen goods. 

It would lead us too far afield to deter- 
mine in detail why American millers can 
sell abroad flour ground from wheat whose 
price is too high to permit it to pass into 
export as principal export. Questions of 
volume of production, turnover, relation of 
export fraction to domestic fraction, blend- 
ings, established value of trade-mark 
brands, costs of milling, and other opera- 
tive factors enter in. We may be sure that 
incidental export of wheat and regular ex- 
port of flour would continue even though 
all of our representative wheats through a 
season should be above world price parity. 

Though it lies outside the scope of the 
present discussion to undertake a compari- 
son of flour manufacture in the different 
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exporting countries, or an evaluation of the 
trade positions of different foreign flours in 
the importing countries, it is appropriate 
to make a few observations bearing on the 
competition between American and Cana- 
dian export flours. Including the new 
Spillers Mill in Calgary, the Canadian flour 
capacity is about 150,000 barrels for the 
twenty-four hour day.t The outturn of Ca- 
nadian flour is far below the capacity of the 
mills and the supply of wheat. Since the 
war Canadian flour exports have been ex- 
panding rapidly, while those of the United 
States have shown no consistent trend, as 
shown in the following rounded figures in 
million barrels taken from official sources: 


1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
United States 16.2 15.8 14.9 TES 
Canada 6.9 7.9 11.1 12.0 


Canadian flour has been replacing Amer- 
ican flour, especially in northwestern Eu- 
rope. Our flour exports to the United King- 
dom have declined heavily, largely, accord- 
ing to the trade, as the expression of higher 
and more uniform gluten content of Cana- 
dian wheat. Most of this wheat is milled in 
England, but imports of Canadian flour 
continue to be heavy. The trend is shown 
in the following rounded figures of British 
flour imports for calendar years (million 
barrels) taken from official sources: 


United States Canada 
1921 4.5 oS 
1922 2.6 So/f 
1923 Dee Sal 
1924 2 3.0 


According to the report of the United 
States Tariff Commission, the average “cost 
of milling, selling, and administration of 
hard spring wheat flour” was 7.8 cents per 
hundred pounds higher in the United States 
than in Canada; and the average cost of 
milling, selling, and administration of hard 
spring wheat feed was 0.3 cents per hun- 
dred pounds higher in the United States 
than in Canada. According to this study, 
which applied to only one season, the 
charges for labor and containers were 
lower in the United States than in Canada, 
but these were offset by higher expenses for 


1 John J. Conklin, “Canadian Trade Development,” 
Modern Miller, Feb. 10, 1925, p. 109. 
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manufacturing, advertising, and selling. On 
paper, Canadian and American flours have 
about the same freight rate from mill to 
Europe; in fact, however, Canadian ship- 
ments frequently enjoy a lower rate. The 
figures given are averages, and the manu- 
facturing and selling costs of some Ameri- 
can mills are lower than the Canadian 
average. American mills compete effective- 
ly against Canadian mills in the world mar- 
ket. The difference in costs may be set 
against either the domestic or the export 
fraction, but this is done much more easily 
in the case of American flour than in the 
case of Canadian flour. The export flour of 
the United States is less than 20 per cent of 
the nation’s total flour production, while 
the export flour in Canada is practically 
60 per cent of her production. The domes- 
tic market is the primary market in the 
United States, the export market the pri- 
mary market in Canada. Thus the Ameri- 
can miller can shade the export price in a 
manner that is not possible for the Cana- 
dian miller. There is less dumping of clear 
flours from Canadian mills as compared 
with that from American mills. Further- 
more, American mills enjoy a much wider 
market for mill feed than is the case in 
Canada, a feature which indirectly facili- 
tates export of American flour. 

Canada enjoys preferential trade rela- 
tions with various parts of the British Em- 
pire, also favorable trade treaties with Italy 
and Spain, which naturally find expression 
in increased exports to many countries 
which have always been good markets for 
American flour. 

The present ability of American mills 
effectively to compete in the flour markets 
of the world receives a particular illustra- 
tion in the fact that our mills are regularly 
able to import wheat from Canada and ex- 
port the flour in competition with Canadian 
flour. Every year a variable amount of 
Canadian wheat is imported, in transit or 
under drawback, to be ground and re- 
exported in the state of flour, this volume 
to join the larger stream of domestic 
flour going abroad. This represents, in 
general terms, the manufacturing efficiency 
and trading ability of our large milling or- 
ganizations above those of the smaller con- 
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cerns in Canada. Apparently, Canadian 
opinion itself holds the view that for the 
immediate future at least, American flour 
mills possess distinct advantages over the 
Canadian mills, since in the report of the 
Royal Grain Inquiry Commission the pro- 
posal is made that an export duty of 42 
cents a bushel be placed on wheat entering 
the United States for grinding for re-export. 
But Canadians are equally convinced that 
higher wheat prices in the United States are 
certain to redound to their advantage. 
With this country on the domestic basis, 
one would expect to see a relatively lower 
price in Canada for wheat with higher and 
more uniform gluten content. This advan- 
tage American millers would have to over- 
come through superiority in milling effi- 
ciency and merchandising ability. When 
the Canadian milling industry overtakes 
that of the United States in the processes 
in which we are now their superiors, our 
exports may decline and American milling 
organizations may be expected to establish 
mills in Canada. The extent and rapidity 
of development of these trends are for the 
future to determine. Our going over to the 
domestic basis would probably accelerate 
the trend in favor of export Canadian flour, 
which is already evident with the country 
on the export basis. How far this would 
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proceed, cannot now be estimated. 

It is, therefore, erroneous to assume, as 
many do, that if we are to export any 
wheat and flour the American price of 
wheat must be closely tied to the world 
price. We may have a considerable volume 
of export of flour and of incidental exports 
of wheat while our prices of representative 
milling wheats are above the level of 
world prices. For practical purposes, we 
may be on a domestic basis for wheat in 
general while continuing the export of flour 
and the incidental export of wheat. We 
must distinguish sharply these two differ- 
ent components of our export surplus if we 
are to reason correctly about its dispensa- 
bility or about what to do with it if its dis- 
position becomes a problem. Broadly stated, 
we may expect to continue the export of 
the manufactured product, flour, after the 
export of the raw material, wheat, ceases. 
We export flour to practically every flour- 
importing country. The European takings 
were only 43 per cent of the total in 1923 
and but 49 per cent in 1924; whereas, of our 
wheat, 80 per cent in 1923 and 87 per cent 
in 1924 went to Europe. In this wide dis- 
tribution of our flour exports we find added 
ground for expectation of continuance, and 
also additional illustration of the difference 
between wheat export and flour export. 


IS A WHEAT SURPLUS DESIRABLE AS AN INSURANCE OF THE 


NATIONAL FOOD SUPPLY? 


The dispensability or indispensability of 
an exportable surplus of wheat in the 
United States can be considered with ref- 
erence to three principal points—its as- 
sumed importance as insurance against 
food shortage; its implied inevitableness in 
our post-war agriculture; and its signifi- 
cance for various business interests.* 

The first point suggested is that the pro- 
duction of a wheat surplus is indispensable 


1 Report of the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 
Dominion of Canada, 1925, p. 215. 

2It might also be argued that the production of an 
exportable surplus makes for stability in wheat prices 
in this country; but the argument is involved and by 
no means convincing. Certainly stability of wheat 
prices cannot be attained by the production of an 
exportable surplus. 


as a means of guarding against food short- 
age. The carryover of wheat has a histori- 
cal foundation—insurance against famine. 
The early literatures of India, China, 
Egypt, and Palestine contain references to 
stores of grain as a provision against lean 
years, and the idea is deeply embedded in 
the traditions of most peoples. Consump- 
tion being continuous and production sea- 
sonal, in an isolated country or in one sur- 
rounded by enemies, in a region subject to 
frequent and severe crop failure, the carry- 
over was not merely a matter of trade con- 
venience—it represented an indispensable 
social insurance. Siam not long since had 
a law prohibiting export of rice unless a 
three-year supply was in hand. India con- 
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trols export of wheat until the rainfall of 
the new season is reasonably assured. 

It is recognized that such insurance could 
be secured by impounding a national wheat 
reserve against emergencies, in other words 
constituting a special addition to the carry- 
over; and that this policy is open to all na- 
tions, whether or not they produce wheat 
for export. It would be admitted that a cer- 
tain element of insurance is regularly pro- 
vided in the carryover, of importing and 
exporting nations alike. But, some believe, 
we can obtain adequate insurance against 
food shortage, without impounding nation- 
al reserves, by normally producing a sub- 
stantial surplus over domestic needs, so 
that a large carryover can be easily pro- 
vided when crop shortage is in prospect. 
It is only in this sense that the production 
of an exportable surplus could be regarded 
as indispensable for insuring the food 
supply. 

Historical famines have rarely been due 
to lack of supplies, but usually to break- 
down of transportation or to lack of pur- 
chasing power by particular classes. From 
this fact is derived the principle on which 
famine relief in India is administered by 
the British Government. The last famine in 
China was due to breakdown, in transpor- 
tation and distribution. The available rec- 
ords of famines in India and China con- 
vince one that the natural boundaries of 
these countries in every case contained suf- 
ficient food to carry the population through 
the season if normal purchasing power and 
distribution had been maintained. 

In Russia in 1921 and 1922 there was 
scarcity of foodstuffs over certain sections 
of the country, the result of successive 
short crops. According to Lincoln Hutchin- 
son, of the American Relief Administra- 
tion,! the available bread grains and other 
foodstuffs of Russia in 1921 were equal to 
2415 calories per capita per diem and in 
1922 to 2816, contrasted with the pre-war 
normal of 3106. The population of the 
famine areas was some 42 million, out of 
a total population of some 144 million. 
Within the famine areas, food relief was 
extended to some 11 million. Some 900,000 


1 American Relief Administration Bulletin, Series 2, 
July 1923. 
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tons of food and seed were shipped in over 
a period of nearly two years. This was less 
than 3 per cent of the reported cereal crop 
of the country in 1921. These data indicate 
that the total food supply within the bound- 
aries of Russia would have been sufficient 
to cover the minimal needs of the popula- 
tion had transportation, the currency, and 
political relations between different parts 
of the country remained intact. It was the 
economic breakdown of Russia that con- 
verted partial crop failure into serious 
famine. Last year Russia exported some 66 
million bushels of bread grain while hunger 
stalked in some parts of the country. This 
year, as the result largely of agrarian dis- 
organization, bread-grain imports are being 
undertaken for seed and food for certain 
areas, while other areas have a surplus that 
cannot be made available. But there is lit- 
tle object in comparing countries like Rus- 
sia, India, and China with the United States. 
Considering the world need and yield of 
wheat, there is a wide gap between the sta- 
tistical evidence and the fears of journalists 
and sociologists. After dire prophecies 
evoked by low crops and high prices in 
1897-98, the world production of wheat in- 
creased faster than population in the fifteen 
pre-war years. During the war, when Rus- 
sia ceased to contribute to the world mar- 
ket and European production had gravely 
shrunk, there was an astonishing expansion 
in Canada, the United States, and else- 
where, so that overproduction rather than 
shortage in relation to the demand was 
characteristic of 1921-24. The experience 
of the last twenty-five years indicates that, 
so far as concerns the next few years or 
even decades, the world need not worry 
about having enough wheat to go around. 
No country need assume the responsibility 
of producing an exportable surplus, con- 
trary to its economic interest, under the 
delusion that such a surplus is essential to 
the well-being of the rest of the world. 
Moreover, the likelihood of widespread 
catastrophic crop failure is so remote as to 
be removed from practical discussion. The 
importance of variations in world supply 
of wheat is always a relative thing. Despite 
the fact that bread represents from 25 to 50 
per cent of the diet in most countries in- 
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volved in the international trade of wheat, 
the use of wheat is fairly elastic and there 
are many substitutes, in both importing 
and exporting countries. With varying crop 
yields, these substitutes act as buffers or 
shock-absorbers. This state of affairs, in 
the event of continued mobility of inter- 
continental transportation and internation- 
al finance, deprives the world surplus of 
wheat of really noteworthy sociological im- 
portance, although its importance for the 
wheat trade persists. 

We have had central market wheat 
prices in this country for over eighty years. 
When one scrutinizes the course of wheat 
prices and wheat crops during this time 
one becomes convinced of the rarity of a 
crop failure sufficient to cause serious rise 
in price. The prominent cause of marked 
rises in the price of wheat during this time 
has not been crop failures, but war. The 
notable exceptions are the year 1898—99 
and, most particularly, the present crop 
year. We have no modern records of crop 
failure in the United States which placed 
the population of human beings or domes- 
tic animals in jeopardy. When we consider 
the four large wheat-growing sections of 
the country in the light of both weather 
and yield, we realize how distant is the pos- 
sibility of food hazard from failure of the 
wheat crop. We have had failures of coarse 
grain crops, but never sufficient to cause 
more than a small slaughtering of animals 
on account of the scarcity of feed, after 
adaptations and substitutions of other feeds 
had been made use of. We have so many 
different areas and climates, and the agri- 
cultural capacities are so greatly in excess 
of the current needs of the population, that 
wheat crop failure in any direction, serious 
enough to represent material hardship 
through inability to effect adaptations and 
substitutions, would seem to be almost an 
absolute impossibility. 

The modern system of finance, the carry- 
ing on of business largely on the basis of 
credit, the possession of a federal reserve 
system whereby the credit burdens of any 
one section are shared by all sections— 
these important improvements in our eco- 
nomic organization make the distribution 
of agricultural produce easy and certain in 
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time and in space. A zonal shortage of 
buying power, sufficient to endanger food 
supplies in certain sections, seems prac- 
tically impossible in the United States. 
Finally, our transportation facilities have 
been so perfected that breakdown of trans- 
portation can hardly threaten serious short- 
age of supplies. It is in the perfection of 
financial organization and transport facili- 
ties, national and international, that the 
United States is so greatly superior to 
China, to India, and to Russia. 

If the United States were an agglomera- 
tion of individual states with political fron- 
tiers, the hazard of crop failure in each 
state would be considerable. For this rea- 
son, the hazard of crop failure in Europe 
is both different and greater than in the 
United States. Even there, with modern 
facilities of transportation and finance, the 
hazard does not warrant any country in 
producing a large reserve as insurance of 
its food supply. 

It does not seem reasonable to urge mili- 
tary considerations in support of a large 
carryover of wheat. A part of the Canadian 
crop naturally passes into export through 
the United States. The crops of the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada would always be 
available to us in case of need. The idea 
that we need to raise more wheat than nor- 
mal circumstances require as a provision 
for national safety, is so far-fetched as to 
seem out of the range of possibility. 

Looking beyond our national boundaries, 
a world shortage due to widespread wheat 
failure would affect first and foremost the 
countries with low purchasing power, and 
would bring the buffer effect of substitu- 
tion crops forcibly into operation. The 
wheat-producing areas of the world are so 
numerous and so varied and the possession 
of substitutes is so general, that catas- 
trophic failure of the world crops on ac- 
count of unfavorable weather or ravages 
of pests is a very remote possibility. Adap- 
tations and substitutions would be made, 
if called for, all along the line, in accordance 
with resources, but the poorest countries 
would perforce practice the most extensive 
adaptations and substitutions. The creditor 
countries with largest buying powers would 
have the first call on available supplies for 
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their import needs; the poorer countries 
would not be in position to compete effec- 
tively. For a rich country like the United 
States regularly to have a surplus of wheat 
as a protection against the poor countries 
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of the world, would seem absurd, a precau- 
tion out of all proportion to the emergency 
it might be designed to meet. In particu- 
lar is this true when a large surplus is regu- 
larly produced by our next-door neighbor. 


Vv. IS A WHEAT SURPLUS AGRICULTURALLY UNAVOIDABLE? 


Broadly considered, we have four classes 
of wheat farmers, grouped according to 
the place of wheat in the farm operations. 
Naturally, the groups overlap. 

In the first group, wheat is one of the 
small grains planted in a definite scheme 
of crop rotation. In many sections wheat 
is found to be better suited to the scheme 
of rotation than the other small grains 
(oats, barley, and rye); it is sometimes 
valued for spring pasture and for the straw 
almost as much as for the cash value of the 
harvested crop. Being part of an established 
scheme of crop rotation and associated 
with animal husbandry, the acreage of 
wheat among this group tends to be rela- 
tively independent of all except extraordi- 
nary price fluctuations. 

The second group of farmers plant wheat 
for a minor cash crop, in accordance with 
experience in their localities and with little 
reference to the other uses to which their 
lands are put. The acreage recommended 
in the country-wide county wheat surveys 
of 1917-18 and 1918-19 included a consid- 
erable acreage of this kind, which tends to 
enlarge with rising price and to contract 
with falling price. 

In the third group wheat is a major cash 
crop, often alternating with other cereals 
as major crop in a regular scheme of rota- 
tion. Sometimes, in rotation with corn, 
wheat alternates with oats. This acreage 
responds readily to change in price, par- 
ticularly if the change affects wheat more 
than the coarse grains. 

For a fourth group of farmers, chiefly in 
the subhumid and semiarid areas, wheat 
is the principal crop, possibly the only cash 
crop. In some sections cereal rotation is 
hazardous, wheat is the safest crop, diver- 
sification is difficult because soil and rain- 
fall are poorly adapted to demonstrated 
practices with fodder crops, good animals 


are hard to secure, and land once broken 
is difficult to return to natural pasture or 
to cover with planted grasses. 

Wheat production by all these groups ex- 
panded in the wheat boom of 1915-19. Un- 
fortunately, we do not possess data en- 
abling one to classify the war and post-war 
expansions state by state, according to type. 

Now, is a regular surplus of wheat the 
combined expression of irreversible one- 
crop cultivation in some areas and of ad- 
vantageous crop rotation in other areas, 
and is it consequently unavoidable? 

Undoubtedly there was a time, in the 
course of the natural development of our 
agriculture, when natural expansion in 
wheat-growing exceeded growth of popula- 
tion, and a wheat surplus was agriculturally 
unavoidable. This is the present situation 
in Canada, Argentina, and Australia. There 
is for countries capable of large wheat pro- 
duction an early state of development when 
a wheat surplus is unavoidable; also a 
stage when it lies within the adaptation of 
agriculture to import or to export wheat; 
and also, in many countries at least, a stage 
when wheat import is practically unavoid- 
able—each stage representing in turn the 
developing relations of population on the 
one hand to land area on the other. 

A reasonable technical interpretation of 
our present situation is that a wheat sur- 
plus in the United States is no longer un- 
avoidable; it now lies within the range of 
normal agricultural adaptation to continue 
on a wheat export basis or to retreat to a 
domestic basis, so far as principal exports 
are concerned. Had the world experienced 
no great war and had the trends of expan- 
sion of wheat-growing in the different parts 
of the world developed in accordance with 
their demonstrated potentialities, we should 
probably have already ceased to contribute 
to the world market any considerable quan- 
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tity of representative wheats, as the result 
of the natural growth of population and the 
development of our diversified agriculture. 

It is sometimes urged that a large part 
of the war and post-war increase in wheat 
acreage is irreversible, that once the new 
land had been plowed for wheat it could 
be used for nothing else in the present con- 
dition of agriculture, since no feasible 
method of returning that land to grass is 
known. The new war and post-war wheat 
acreage was obtained from meadow and 
pasture land, from ground in use for other 
harvested crops, and from new subhumid 
and semiarid land. The largest fraction 
came from pasture. It is true that certain 
new lands in the Rocky Mountain States, 
in the present stage of agricultural tech- 
nique and with prevailing prices of agri- 
cultural products, can be devoted to no 
other crop than wheat. But these lands, 
mostly lands of low yield per acre, have 
not contributed largely to the dilemma of 
the exportable surplus, and they do not 
dominate the situation. The difficulties pre- 
sented by these lands once fully conceded, 
the fact remains that the war and post-war 
wheat expansion was largely in areas of 
diversified agriculture, where practices of 
crop rotation had been worked out, where 
alternative crops could be produced. Kan- 
sas presents excellent illustrations of this 
situation.t Indeed, in many places estab- 
lished schemes of crop rotation were dis- 
rupted and the expansion of wheat acreage 
represented an injury to established agri- 
culture. The harvested acreage of 1924 was 
28 per cent less than in 1919; the per capita 
wheat acreage harvested in 1924 was 
slightly below that of the average of the 
five years before the war. A large part of 
the readjustment has been completed. 

If one scrutinizes the acreage according 
to states, the preponderating responsibility 
of areas of diversified agriculture for ex- 


1 According to Professor W. E. Grimes, eastern and 
central Kansas increased their wheat acreage between 
1913-15 and 1921-23 some 1,580,000 acres; western 
Kansas only 1,380,000 acres. Paper read before the 
Farm Economic Association, Chicago, December 31, 
1924. 

2The small areas of the same kind of land in 
Nebraska, western Kansas, and the Dakotas may be 
regarded as offset by wheat land in the first group of 
states known to be amenable to diversified agriculture. 
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pansion in the wheat acreage becomes clear. 
Appendix Table I shows the expansion in 
wheat acreage by states, comparing the 
average acreage planted for the crops of 
1912, 1913, and 1914 with the correspond- 
ing average for 1918, 1919, and 1920, and 
the subsequent readjustment in wheat acre- 
age, using the average for the crops of 1923 
and 1924. 

Most of the wheat expansion that might 
be held to be irreversible occurred in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Oklaho- 
ma, and Texas, though the new wheat acre- 
age in these states was by no means wholly 
of this type.’ 

Table 1 compares the planted acreage in 
this group of states with that of all other 
states, for a pre-war period, the peak pe- 
riod, and the last two years. For this special 
group of states, the average planted acre- 
age for the crops of 1912-13-14 was 5,165,- 
000; the average for 1918-19-20 was 11,111,- 
000, an increase of 5,946,000. The average 


TABLE 1.—ADJUSTMENT AND READJUSTMENT OF 
WHEAT ACREAGE SINCE 1912, IN SPECIAL GROUP 
OF STATES COMPARED WITH OTHERS* 


(Thousand acres of planted area) 


Special All other 


Crop of group a states Total 
1912 4,392 48,080 52,472 
1913 4,753 46,766 51,519 
1914 6,351 48,430 54,781 
1918 9,517 56,015 65,532 
1919 12,256 62,133 74,389 
1920 11,559 54,429 65,988 
1923 12,046 54,195 66,241 
1924 10,655 47,307 57,962 
Averages 

1912-14 5,165 47,759 52,924 
1918-20 iol 57,526 68,637 
1923-24 11,351 50,751 62,102 
Net change 

1912-14 to 1918-20 +5,946 19767 405,703 
1918-20 to 1923-24 + 240 -6,775 — 6,535 
1912-14 to 1923-24 46,186 42,992 + 9,178 


* Source: Agriculture Yearbook 1923. 
a Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas. 


planted acreage of the rest of the country 
in the first period was 47,759,000 and in the 
latter period 57,526,000, an increase of 
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9,767,000 acres. Thus the expansion in this 
special group of states, while relatively 
large, was only about 38 per cent of the 
total expansion. If wheat acreage had ex- 
panded in the special group but not in the 
rest of the country, the average acreage for 
1918-19-20 would have been 58,870,000 
acres instead of 68,637,000. The war expan- 
sion in the special group resulted in an in- 
crease of the crop (average of the three 
years) of 52 million bushels over the aver- 
age of the three pre-war years; the increase 
elsewhere accounted for 60 million bushels. 
The wheat surplus of the peak period can- 
not, therefore, be ascribed predominatingly 
to the yields on the one-crop subhumid 
and semiarid lands of the Rocky Mountain 
States. If the states south and east of Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas face the question 
of wheat acreage as those states have done, 
the problem of the Rocky Mountain States 
will cause no concern. 

Table 1 also indicates the measure of re- 
adjustment that has taken place. Taking 
average figures, it appears that the decline 
in acreage has been confined to the states 
outside this special group. These other 
states show a reduction in planted acreage 
from 1918-19-20 to 1923-24 of 6,775,000 
acres, and a net increase since 1912-13-14 
of only 2,992,000 acres. In the special group 
of states, however, there has been no reduc- 
tion in wheat acreage. 

So far as the place of wheat in our diver- 
sified agriculture is concerned, there is 
nothing in the scientific literature of agri- 
culture to convince one that the pre-war 
wheat acreage was too low and that the 
post-war wheat acreage has been a more 
correct expression of the proper place of 
wheat in the scheme of rotation. Quite the 
contrary, the post-war wheat expansion 
was a reaction in response to price and war 
appeal and led to departures from correct 
diversification. It is true that the decline 
in horses and the extension of automotive 
traction make oats a less desirable crop 
than was the case before the war. The pro- 
hibition of alcoholic beverages has reduced 
the demand for barley. Must wheat take 
the place of these? By no means. American 
farmers do not yet adequately appreciate 
the use of oats, barley, and rye in the feed- 
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ing of animals, a use well understood 
abroad, and repeatedly demonstrated in 
agricultural experiment stations in differ- 
ent parts of this country. In the case of 
Nebraska and Kansas moreover, the post- 
war expansion in wheat acreage was, in 
considerable part, directly at the expense 
of corn, legumes, and animal husbandry. 

In summary, if one were to go over the 
situation state by state and catalogue the 
wheat acreages in accordance with reason- 
able definitions of diversified agriculture, 
as demonstrated in practice on the one 
hand, and of irreversible one-crop cultiva- 
tion on the other hand, one would secure 
a figure for acreage whose yield in average 
years would not furnish an exportable sur- 
plus of contract grade milling wheats. 

It is clear, on the contrary, that for the 
immediate future at least, the production of 
some exportable surplus of durum wheat, 
soft white wheat, and cull wheats, may be 
agriculturally well-nigh unavoidable. In 
the Dakotas, farmers can turn from durum 
to Marquis wheat by adopting summer fal- 
low and using clean selected seed. Only in 
Idaho, the triangle of Montana, eastern 
Washington, and eastern Oregon is there a 
serious problem with wheat. Should ex- 
port become particularly unprofitable, agri- 
cultural adaptations to reduce the surplus 
can be confidently expected. But these in- 
cidental exports do not, in large measure, 
create the problem of the exportable sur- 
plus which we are investigating. 

If one tries to imagine what the present 
wheat acreage of the United States would 
have been if the United States and Canada 
had been one country, he comes surely to 
the conviction that the area of the United 
States would not now be producing an ex- 
portable surplus of wheat. Indeed it is 
quite within the bounds of possibility that 
shipments from the Canadian area would 
more than offset, in an average year, the 
volume of incidental exports from the area 
of the present United States. 

Because of inevitable fluctuations in 
crops from year to year, a country cannot 
expect to be on an accurately adjusted do- 
mestic basis. In years of shorter crops we 
would import from Canada. In years of 
larger crops, some wheat might be ex- 
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ported, but a more probable disposal 
would be feeding to animals. Wherever 
wheat is grown, a recently discovered 
method for converting straw into compost 
and the wider industrial utilization of 
straw hold promise of by-product return 
per acre. In all that has here been said, 
consumption has been regarded as con- 
stant. It is not io be expected that wheat 
consumption will expand and contract 
notably with domestic supplies in this 
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country. There are few reasons for antici- 
pating an increased ingestion of wheat in 
the near future. Farmers are in position 
to take up the slack by using the lower 
grade wheat as feeding stuff. This repre- 
sents the natural course with the country 
on the domestic basis. Thus, on a domes- 
tic basis, in lean years wheat would be 
imported from Canada; in long years more 
of our low-grade wheat would go to feed 
domestic animals. 


VI. IS A WHEAT SURPLUS INDISPENSABLE TO BUSINESS INTERESTS 
CONCERNED WITH WHEAT? 


It is desirable and necessary to consider 
the position of business interests involved 
in the customary wheat surplus. If wheat- 
growing should become contracted to the 
domestic basis, the lapse of wheat export 
will have a direct effect on numerous 
classes which contribute services in connec- 
tion with the export of wheat. Indeed the 
marked reduction in wheat exports from 
1920 to 1924 had such an effect. 

Accepting the view that the wheat crops 
of 1921, 1922, and 1923 were sold at a loss 
to the producing class, one who views the 
export of wheat as grain during those years 
in the light of the multitudinous business 
transactions involved, sees clearly that 
wheat growers during that period were 
largely engaged in raising business trans- 
actions for others, instead of raising a prod- 
uct at a profit to themselves. It is advan- 
tageous briefly to review the transactions 
involved in the marketing of wheat and to 
appraise the consequences implied in a 
contraction of wheat-growing to the domes- 
tic basis. 

The distribution of wheat and wheaten 
products includes the services of grain buy- 
ers, elevators, commission houses, ware- 
houses, grain exchanges, railways, water- 
ways, telephone and telegraph companies, 
banks, and insurance companies. The toll 
for these services varies largely with the 
volume of business. The larger the crops 
to be handled, the more the opportunity in 
the business. Hence a decline in the volume 
of business involves reduction in profits 
and readjustment in capital accounts. 


The grain elevator system is overex- 
tended. We have some 20,000 elevators in 
the country, many of them inefficient and 
obsolete. There has been uneconomic 
duplication of elevators, often by farmers 
themselves. The development of railways 
and the growth of the freight rate structure 
have also contributed to the excess of ele- 
vators. Growth of population, regional 
changes in agriculture, and shifting of mill- 
ing centers have contributed also. Grain- 
growing, even on an export basis, cannot 
long carry the overload of the present ele- 
vator equipment; a reduction in the inven- 
tory is inevitable. 

Port and terminal elevators also, unless 
adaptable to other uses, face a declining 
business, involving large investments at 
Chicago, Buffalo, North Atlantic ports, 
New Orleans, Galveston, and Pacific ports. 
The North Atlantic ports are also used for 
the export of Canadian wheat. With the 
anticipated development of Canadian wheat 
export, these ports would expect to share 
in the business unless the Canadian ports 
are placed in position to handle all the out- 
ward flow of wheat. 

There can be no doubt that exchange 
trading in wheat futures would be greatly 
reduced if the country were on a domestic 
basis. When the world statistical position 
is such that exportable surpluses in produc- 
ing countries and importers’ requirements 
in consuming countries are equated with- 
out notable divergence from the pre-exist- 
ing price level, speculative interest is at a 
minimum. When, as this year, the equating 
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of supply and demand is possible only with 
a notable shift in the price level, specula- 
tive interest becomes intense. So long as 
we are on an export basis, wheat prices 
here are sensitive to even minor develop- 
ments all over the world. If, however, the 
United States were on the domestic basis 
behind a tariff wall, speculative interest in 
domestic wheat would become intense only 
when the equating of domestic demand 
and domestic supply involved a notable 
shift in the price. The withdrawal of specu- 
lation and hedging now related to the ex- 
port of wheat, would greatly reduce the 
volume of exchange trading, and therefore 
the business and profits of all interests con- 
nected with such trading. 

The effectiveness of hedging depends on 
the breadth of the speculative market. 
When there is little speculation, hedging 
becomes less effective and yields only pre- 
carious insurance. If there were nothing 
but hedging operations, no speculative 
trading on the wheat exchanges, hedging 
would lose most of its value. This has been 
the case at times and on certain markets 
during the years 1921-24, the condition be- 
ing aggravated by high premiums for par- 
ticular wheats. When the insurance value 
of hedging is diminished, manufacturing 
and distributive margins must be increased 
in order to cover the risk. One must, there- 
fore, envisage the possibility that contrac- 
tion of wheat-growing to the domestic basis 
may, for this reason alone, involve indirect- 
ly increased charges by miller and mer- 
chant, charges to be paid for by the pro- 
ducer or the consumer or both. 

With heavy carryovers and export sur- 
pluses, flour millers find it easy in normal 
years to secure the wheats desired in their 
operations. The practices of sampling, buy- 
ing, selling, and blending are facilitated, 
and the costs of operation reduced. The 
fact that northern millers buy more or less 
Canadian wheat duty-paid indicates how 
highly they value their formulas and 
blends. How important these factors are 
in the conduct of milling cannot be deter- 
mined until the mills have made the experi- 
ment of running on the domestic basis. 
Much would depend on where the reduc- 
tion in acreage occurs and on the character 
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of the crops. If the acreage reduction were 
to fall largely on the hard wheats, the oper- 
ations of the mills would be more seriously 
disturbed than if the acreage reduction fell 
largely on the soft wheats. In a year of 
normal yield of good qualities, the mills 
might experience no embarrassment; with 
a yield of poor qualities, millers might be 
forced to import wheat plus the duty, at a 
relatively high price, in order to avoid the 
degradation of trade-mark products. Mill- 
ing on a domestic basis would probably in- 
troduce a _ relationship between patent 
flour, straight flour, clear flour, and mill 
feed different from that which obtains in 
the presence of a wheat surplus. Other 
things being equal, if the high wheat tariff 
is maintained, the spread of premiums on 
choice wheats would tend to be widened 
and the cost of manufacture of flour some- 
what increased. The volume of flour milled 
would not necessarily be reduced with the 
country on the domestic wheat basis, since 
large exports of flour might and probably 
would continue. The distribution of mill- 
ing in the different regions of the United 
States, however, might undergo appreciable 
alteration, probably with eliminations of 
mills in some regions. 

The flour milling of the country is over- 
extended, the merchant mills being able to 
grind more than double the present re- 
quirements for domestic need and for ex- 
port. It is true that this overextension of 
flour milling has a definite historical ex- 
planation in the shifting of population and 
of wheat-growing, influenced by railway 
development, the growth of the rate struc- 
ture, and changes as to power employed in 
milling. And there has also been senseless 
competitive duplication. Flour milling is 
a business in which excessive competition 
does not make for economy. Hence, flour 
milling under any circumstances faces a 
revamping, with writing-off of obsolete and 
redundant mills; and the reorganization of 
the industry into one more compact and 
efficient would be accelerated by the change 
of wheat-growing from an export to a do- 
mestic basis. 

The significance to railways of the car- 
riage of wheat is well illustrated in the 
operations of the granger roads in years of 
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varying wheat crops and of seaboard roads 
in years of varying exports. It takes many 
thousand cars hauled many thousand miles 
to carry 100 to 200 million bushels of wheat 
from the Central States to seaboard, and 
unquestionably the business has repre- 
sented a notable addition to the volume of 
traffic, even though on a strict accounting 
basis the rate per bushel might not be re- 
garded as especially remunerative. 

In the handling of the export wheat 
from the farm to the seaboard, credit and 
insurance also are required, and furnishing 
these facilities constitutes a source of reve- 
nue to banks and insurance companies. 
The effect of the withdrawal of this busi- 
ness would be felt not only in the wheat- 
growing areas but also in the money cen- 
ters, since the credit provisions for crop 
movements constitute notable transactions 
for the metropolitan banks. 

Adaptations on the part of bakeries and 
housewives will also be necessary when the 
country is reduced to a domestic wheat 
basis. We have in the country five out- 
standing types of flour, though these over- 
lap and the approximate quantities of each 
are not known. There is, first, short-patent, 
strong flour. The second is short-patent, 
soft flour. Then there is patent flour for 
the bakery trade, of only moderately short 
extraction. Fourthly, we have a group of 
mixed flours that go into the making of 
self-rising flours. Lastly, there is general- 
purpose flour, designed to cover the needs 
of small bakeries and households. In a year 
of wheat surplus with good qualities in the 
various kinds of wheat, the makers of these 
flours enjoy considerable freedom in secur- 
ing their wheat supplies. In a year of wheat 
surplus with poor qualities, the facilities of 
millers are more or less curtailed and the 
relative prices of certain flours rise. 

If, now, the country were to go on the 
domestic wheat basis, it would become dif- 
ficult in a year of average yields for these 
various kinds of flours to be manufactured 
in the customary manner. Higher extrac- 
tion might become necessary in the manu- 
facture of flour for bakers. The makers of 
the strongest bread flours and of the softest 
cake flours would always be able to pro- 
duce a certain volume of the premier prod- 
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ucts. The makers of general-purpose flours 
might have to modify their blends from 
year to year. The better the crop in quality, 
the less the unavoidable adaptations; the 
poorer the crop in quality, and particularly 
in the direction of hard wheats, the more 
onerous the necessary adaptations. 

Up to the present the baker and the 
housewife have practically insisted on 
flours that enabled them to continue their 
customary practices without change. The 
miller has had to meet the baker, and this 
the miller was able to do largely because 
of the presence of a wheat surplus in the 
country. With the country on the domestic 
basis, the situation would probably be re- 
versed. The miller would do the best that 
he could with the crop, and bakers and 
housewives would probably have to modify 
their practices from time to time to meet 
the varying characteristics of the flour 
which would result. 

For the baker the problem is largely 
technical. The present practices of Ameri- 
can bakeries place heavy emphasis on 
strong flour. This is due in part to mechan- 
ical and other operative factors determin- 
ing the maximum outturn of loaves of 
bread per barrel of flour. It is due in part 
to the failure of bakeries to take advantage 
of modern advances in physical chemistry. 
When the country goes on the domestic 
basis, bakers will be compelled to choose 
between higher-cost flour made from duty- 
paid wheat and modifying their practices 
to adapt them to softer flours. There is fact 
as well as theory in this matter. Experi- 
mental bakings conducted in this country 
with semi-hard flours, using advanced 
physico-chemical methods, have demon- 
strated on a large scale that satisfactory 
breads can be made from flours containing 
two or three per cent less protein than is 
at present currently demanded by bakers. 
This enlargement of the range of adapta- 
tion of baking practices will represent an 
advance that is in the interest of both pro- 
ducer and consumer. Advanced thinkers 
in the domain of bread-baking, both finan- 
cial and technical, are fully aware of the 
inevitable developments. It is fair to con- 
clude that when the country reaches the 
domestic basis, bakeries will adapt their 
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practices to the varying characteristics of 
flour that may be imposed on the miller by 
the changing character of his wheat sup- 
plies, and this to the entire satisfaction of 
the consumer. 

In short, it is clear that the reduction or 
elimination of the wheat surplus involves 
loss of business and capital to interests that 
are concerned with wheat export, and 
downward readjustment in investments 
and organizations now sharing, directly or 
indirectly, in the export business. The es- 
tablishment of a domestic basis would in- 
crease the problems of millers, perhaps also 
their costs. It would probably involve 
more or less extensive adaptations on the 
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The conclusions from the foregoing dis- 
cussion may now be summarized: 

(1) America’s exportable surplus of 
wheat consists of three components: “prin- 
cipal exports” of representative milling 
wheats; “incidental exports” of special 
classes of wheat and of cull wheats of mill- 
ing types; and high-grade, standard, and 
low-grade flours that are largely specialties 
or essentially by-products. 

(2) Incidental exports of wheat and ex- 
ports of flour may be expected to continue 
to some extent indefinitely, but they have 
only an indirect bearing upon the wheat 
price problem created by the surplus of 
representative wheats. 

(3) The war interrupted the declining 
trend of principal exports, which might 
already have brought us to a domestic basis 
so far as representative milling wheats are 
concerned. The substantial readjustment 
in acreage since 1919, together with the in- 
crease of population, tends in the direction 
of bringing us to a domestic basis in this 
important sense, except in a year of un- 
usual yields like the present. 

(4) Unless artificial stimulus to wheat 
planting is provided, these same forces 
promise to continue progressively, for most 
areas without anything like as great read- 
justment as has occurred since 1919, to 
bring the United States to a domestic basis 
in representative wheats. America’s export 
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part of millers, bakers, and housewives. 

These disadvantages must be squarely 
faced. They do not indicate, however, that 
the wheat surplus is indispensable. Such 
readjustments as these are constantly in 
process in the business world, and take 
place gradually with far greater ease than 
might be expected. To a certain extent they 
have already taken place in connection 
with wheat. Certainly it cannot be argued 
that the export surplus should be main- 
tained at an appreciable cost to growers, 
consumers, or taxpayers, and at the ex- 
pense of our natural resources, simply in 
order to avert these consequences to busi- 
ness interests. 
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surplus of these wheats, far from being 
agriculturally unavoidable, will disappear 
as agriculture regains normal equilibrium. 

(5) The maintenance of an export sur- 
plus of wheat cannot properly be urged on 
the ground of insurance against famine or 
even serious food shortage. Such danger 
is so remote as to be negligible, even with 
world shortage, considering the food re- 
sources of the country, the possibilities of 
substitution, the transport and credit facil- 
ities, and the strong economic position of 
the country. 

(6) The production of an exportable sur- 
plus is not essential to the maintenance of 
adequate administrative stocks. These are 
maintained by importing countries and 
self-sufficing countries no less than by ex- 
porting countries. A certain amount of 
wheat will be carried over from year to 
year regardless of whether we are on an 
export basis or a domestic basis. 

(7) The elimination of the exportable 
surplus of representative wheats, by reduc- 
tion in acreage and crops, would reduce 
the volume of business for railways, ele- 
vators, dealers, bankers, and exporters, and 
the volume of exchange operations. It 
would thereby reduce the profits of vari- 
ous business interests and cause a certain 
amount of loss to them. It would call for 
adaptations and reorganizations by millers 
and bakers. Such a process, more or less 
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offset by developments in other lines, is 
involved in any substantial current read- 
justment of business operations. It is diffi- 
cult to argue that the exportable surplus 
should be maintained, and the natural re- 
adjustment of agriculture prevented, in 
order to provide business for these inter- 
ests or to minimize their readjustments. 

In short, an export surplus of wheat is 
by no means indispensable to the United 
States. 

If these conclusions are sound, it follows 
that the advocates of a positive policy of 
maintaining a surplus of wheat for export 
have a heavy burden of proof. Such a pol- 
icy involves a cost of indeterminate extent. 
If production for export is profitable, it will 
continue naturally without government in- 
tervention or support. If it is unprofitable, 
the loss entailed must be borne in some 
manner by the grower, the wheat pur- 
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chaser, or the taxpayer, or be distributed 
among them. The McNary-Haugen Bill 
called for a nominal prorating of losses 
back to the growers but a real shift of the 
bulk of the burden to the wheat consumers. 
Indeed, the bill would have lacked the sup- 
port of agricultural interests if it had not 
involved some such shift of the ultimate 
loss. Such a shift is far greater than is im- 
plied in the slogan, “equalize agriculture 
with industry.” No tariff policy has yet 
been formulated that will protect agricul- 
tural or industrial enterprises from the re- 
adjustments necessary after a period of 
overexpansion, or from losses incidental 
to such readjustments. Conceivably there 
may be reasons for urging this extraordi- 
nary policy in the case of the wheat farmer, 
even though his peculiar emergency has 
passed; but they do not lie in the indispen- 
sability of the wheat surplus. 
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TABLE I.—ACREAGE PLANTED TO WHEAT BY STATES AND GROUPS OF STATES FOR PRE-WAR PERIOD, 
PERIOD OF PEAK ACREAGE, AND RECENT PERIOD* 


(Thousand acres) 


Crops of Crops of 
States 1912-14 | 1918-20 | 1923-24 States 1912-14 | 1918-20 | 1923-24 
average average average average average average 
A. Soft winter B. Hard spring 
Mali @ack cease peut. Soke oe 3 16 5 Minnesotasnenmecennee 4,176 3,579 1,754 
WeEriniOltaer sect sae: 1 14 4 INOT DD akOtaease (aos 8,152 9,168 
INewaNOUk eter ce 355 474 405 South Dakotasenaaer 3,610 3,492 2,602 
ING WHLCUSCVaie rere 83 87 di VRAOINNTN NG oouogenanooe 91 235 159 
Montaiaaereaer cee ee 887 2,449 3,439 
IManylanduerne eee aa 620 687 528 : 
Pannsyivanias .as.ck: 1,322 | 1,472 | 1,283 | & i a Gu one sae aeons 
en Oe ee 116 131 106 ‘ SOO D , , 
vets | we eit coe | aie nse cate 7,842 10,809 | 10,806 
Oklahoria...4i....1<. 2,080 | 3,957 | 3,500 
Wont Waieabilie oacacn: 242 306 9296 POX aS reat acu he roe 920 1,968 1,466 
North Carolina........ 622 775 539 Colorado. PAP yd mee abi: 479 1,440 1,779 
South Carolina........ 82 149 174 New Mexico........... 71 219 165 
Georgia aN eP arr Ua eS Rae Here 9 3/8 142 199 189 D Pacific 
ivy ee ees 2,081 | 2,683 | 2,594 Ane ee Ate Be i ree 
Kentuck yar ae oee 777 822 611 ART a ee ae 49 , 30 , 20 
Uae ar ce eee | 22 Washington........... 2176 | 2,588 | 2511 
Bea REE ert oe Oregdi es Se 815 | 1,108 | 1,132 
li Lae ee 
isbatia cis as 33 14 20 pene i Oe oi 
nyvaian aren a 2,367 2,526 000 ee eee 
Illinois 5A aoe es eaves ae 3,583 3,339 GROUP TOTALS 
Michiganvere reece cnr 1,020 971 A oSoft winter ssoa0 17,280 | 22,177 | 17,830 
: : BwHOrd springs 16,360 | 17,907 | 17,122 
pusconsit re ve : a ee C. Hard winter....... 14,992 | 22540 | 21.499 
Ro geen 8 see sine , De Paclicsee wee: 4,292 | 6,012 | 5,728 
IMISSOUMMnerr oe crit nee 2,470 3,654 2,600 ae 2 % 
PUNAUSAS: or sic noe - 111 217 GS. MiRGRANG TOTAL... nace ee 52,924 | 68,636 | 62,102 


* Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture data, chiefly from Yearbook 1923, subject to minor revisions now in process. 
The headings are only approximately correct, for there is more or less overlapping of areas. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THE WHEAT SITUATION 
JANUARY TO MARCH, 1925 


I. CRISIS IN WHEAT PRICES 


The three months under review have wit- 
nessed a major crisis in wheat prices. After 
an advance of unprecedented rapidity dur- 
ing the preceding eight months, the move- 
ment culminated late in January at over 


prices began a sharp decline. After a par- 
tial recovery in February, a veritable col- 
lapse occurred, in the course of which prices 
dropped by more than 50 cents from the 
high point, a decline comparable in degree 


CuHart 1.—FuTuRE PRICES OF WHEAT IN PRINCIPAL MARKETS, Dairy, AucusT 1924 To Marcu 1925* 


(Dollars per bushel) 
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* Sources? 
from New York Journal of Commerce. 


$2.00 a bushel at Chicago. This was prac- 
tically double the price of last May. Except 
in war times, the rise was almost without 
parallel in the history of the commodity. 
Having been reached, however, the $2.00 
level was maintained less than a week before 


December 


January February March 


Winnipeg and Chicago prices from Chicago Journal of Commerce; Buenos Aires and Liverpool prices 
Quotations for nearest future. 


with that in 1920. Selling pressure, during 
March especially, was of unexampled se- 
verity. These aspects of the price movement 
appear clearly on Chart 1. Early April wit- 
nessed further decline in prices. Since then 
there has been some recovery. During re- 
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cent weeks May wheat has fluctuated around 
$1.50 a bushel at Chicago. 

The chart, showing the daily quotations 
for the nearest future delivery month at Chi- 
cago, Winnipeg, Buenos Aires, and Liver- 
pool, portrays the movement in the leading 
world markets not only from December to 
March but for the four preceding months 
as well. Cash prices have run roughly par- 
allel to the futures, when allowance is made 
for premiums and discounts. 

Prior to August, prices had been advanc- 
ing only since June. During the two pre- 
ceding years they had been relatively low 
and relatively steady.? In June 1924, how- 
ever, under the influence of prospective and 
actual crop shortage, there was a reversal 
of conditions, and prices began to advance 
sharply in all markets. This advance con- 
tinued with only moderate interruptions 
until the break in February 1925. 

It may never be possible to explain fully 
the course of prices in recent months; cer- 
tainly no adequate explanation can be made 
at this time. The following suggestions 
toward an explanation, therefore, are con- 
fessedly tentative. 


Price Basts UNCERTAIN 


It is clear that since last November there 
have been no changes in the statistical po- 
sition, or in the evidence concerning the 
fundamental facts of supply and demand 
for the crop year, sufficient to account for 
either the rise or the decline in prices. The 
simple fact is, as stated in our previous 
survey, the situation was so unprecedented 
that there existed no sound basis upon 
which to estimate the normal level of wheat 
prices for the season. In our previous analy- 
sis we laid emphasis upon the underlying 
factors, and these are given further atten- 
tion in later sections of this issue. It must 
be remembered, however, that prices are 
strongly influenced not only by actualities 
but also by appraisals of future probabil- 
ities made and acted upon by traders in the 
market. Hence a consideration of the psy- 
chological factors at work, and in particular 
of the influence of speculation, is needed 


1 See chart in WHEAT StupiEs, February 1925, p. 105. 
2Ibid., December 1924, p. 3. 
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for an understanding of market movements 
in the recent period. 

The situation during this crop year has 
been unique in many ways. The bumper 
crop of 1923 was succeeded in 1924 by a 
short crop of poor average quality and 
abnormal geographical distribution. Fur- 
thermore, the extent of the buying power 
of war-stricken Europe remained undefined 
and the restorative power of the Dawes 
Agreement was impossible to evaluate. The 
diet of Europe, seriously disrupted during 
the war, had not yet returned to normal. 
Lack of free international movement of 
gold and the presence of fluctuating cur- 
rencies at abnormal valuations have been 
further complicating factors. Under these 
circumstances, despite general agreement 
on the gross quantitative statistical position, 
faced with a complex situation whose nu- 
merous individual factors were not sus- 
ceptible of direct market analysis, traders 
have been of widely divergent opinions 
with regard to the price outlook and have 
registered these divergent views in their 
market activities. 


ADVANCE FROM JUNE TO JANUARY 


Even as early as June 1924, certain 
traders, realizing that the value of wheat 
was abnormally low with respect to the 
general price level, accepted the first indi- 
cations of small winter-wheat crops in the 
United States and in Europe at their then 
face value and made extensive purchases of 
cash wheat and rye and of wheat and rye 
futures. As the season progressed, expec- 
tations of world crop shortage were con- 
firmed, improvement in the United States 
being offset by deterioration elsewhere. But 
the heavy marketing of the American crop 
served to moderate the advance in prices 
until September 1924. At that time, however, 
European buying assumed extraordinary 
proportions because of the domestic crop 
situation, and prices advanced sharply until 
current requirements were more than filled. 
Then a moderate decline in prices set in. 

This decline was short-lived. Following a 
spurt in speculation immediately after the 
American election, the market began about 
the middle of November to show steadily 
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advancing prices. The first half of the win- 
ter is ordinarily a period of light deliveries 
in the wheat market. The bulk of the Amer- 
ican and Canadian crops has usually been 
marketed by that time, and what remains 
is difficult to transport because of weather 
conditions. Southern Hemisphere crops are 
not shipped until January and do not reach 
European markets in volume until Febru- 
ary. This seasonal situation combined with 
the underlying statistical position of the 
commodity offered an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the activities of “bull” traders. 

The January advance was merely a 
continuation of this November-December 
movement. It was encouraged on the de- 
mand side by the addition of Russia and 
certain countries of southeastern Europe to 
the list of importers; on the supply side by 
light deliveries at primary markets in the 
United States and Canada. Unfavorable 
weather for the growing crop in the United 
States was another “bullish” factor, al- 
though winter-wheat acreage was reported 
to be large. 

These considerations would not have been 
sufficient, however, to push the price of 
wheat to $2.00 a bushel had the futures 
market not received the additional impetus 
of unusually large buying by outside specu- 
lators. As already stated, experienced pro- 
fessional speculators who were convinced 
that prices were sure to rise and that there 
was a profit to be obtained in the May 
future had been buying contracts for many 
months. So far as known at present, this 
was not concerted buying; but cumulated 
over a period of time it meant that in the 
aggregate individual professional specu- 
lators had large holdings of future con- 
tracts. During. this time the selling was 
largely for hedges and for taking profits. 
A certain number of amateurs had doubt- 
less been “in the market” also for some 
time; but it was not until the price advance 
was well developed that this group became 
an important factor. 

Exceptional ease in the money market, 
which continued almost through December, 
contributed to promote speculative pur- 
chases. In the last half of 1924 money rates 
were the lowest since pre-war days. The 
optimism that followed the November elec- 
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tion expressed itself in heavy bullish specu- 
lation in the stock market and in other 
commodity markets. Finally, there was a 
shift of speculative interest from securities 
to commodities, notably wheat. The result 
was that trading in wheat, which had been 
rising during the autumn, reached huge 
proportions in January. Public participa- 
tion became widespread. Chart 2 illustrates 
this increase in speculation with rising 
prices, showing the average daily volume 
of future trading in wheat in Chicago, 
weekly, from May in 1924 to March in 1925, 
together with average weekly prices of the 
nearest future. 


CHART 2.—PRICES OF DECEMBER AND May WHEAT 
FUTURES AND AVERAGE DAILY VOLUME OF TRAD- 
ING IN WHEAT FUTURES AT CHICAGO, WEEKLY, 
May 1924 To Marcu 1925* 
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* Sources: Prices—Chicago Journal of Commerce; vol- 
ume of trading—U. S. Dept. of Agric., Grain Futures Admin- 
istration. 


Under the stimulus of mounting prices, 
wheat receipts at primary markets in this 
country increased.? In the Southern Hemi- 
sphere wheat poured in to seaports from 
the country districts, and large overseas 
shipments got under way. The higher the 
price rose, the smaller were the European 
purchases in high-priced markets. Exchange 
houses raised their margin requirements 
for traders, and the increasing extension of 
credits on the wheat market provoked pres- 


1 Daily average transactions by months since 1921, 
in all exchanges, are given in Appendix Table IX. 
2 See Appendix Tables II and III. 
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sure toward a more liquid position. Under 
these combined influences, the market re- 
acted early in February. 


THE FEBRUARY-MARCH DECLINE 


The February market was a very uncer- 
tain one. Fluctuations in prices were large 
from day to day and the general trend of 
the market was incoherent and indeter- 
minable. Roughly, however, the first half of 
the month was a period of declining prices, 
the second, one of advancing prices. The 
decline reduced the Chicago quotation from 
slightly over $2.00 to slightly over $1.80. 
The succeeding advance returned the quo- 
tation to a little under the $2.00 mark. 

Through February the country marketing 
movement in the Northern Hemisphere 
continued fairly large for this season of the 
year, considering the volume of previous 
shipments, while the Southern Hemisphere 
shipped overseas at an amazing rate. The 
“visible” afloat increased by 30 million 
bushels during the month. Europe came into 
our market whenever the price dipped, but 
was a cautious buyer. Spain was added to 
the list of European countries requiring 
foreign grain, though her import embargo 
was not removed until April. The under- 
lying statistical position of the commodity 
was still considered bullish by many oper- 
ators, but it became increasingly difficult to 
borrow money with which to buy futures or 
hold wheat. 

In March the market collapsed. For this 
collapse, as for the December-January ad- 
vance, no adequate “statistical” explanation 
can be offered. There had been no impor- 
tant new developments in the underlying 
supply situation. It was forecast that spring 
plantings in all parts of the world would be 
larger than last year, but this might have 
been forecast at any time during the price 
advance. The only crop soon to be har- 
vested, the size and quality of which was 
unknown, was the Indian crop; but what- 
ever news of this was received during the 
month indicated deterioration rather than 
improvement. True, it had come to be 
believed that the Canadian crop was not 
so small as officially estimated last autumn; 
but here too the difference was not suffi- 
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cient to be a major factor in such a price 
movement. In the United States an official 
census of farm and country mill stocks in- 
dicated a supply considerably smaller than 
the “trade” had counted on,' and weather 
conditions in important areas of the winter 
wheat belt were decidedly unfavorable. 
Apparently a decline in European de- 
mand was the proximate cause for the 
break. High prices were in themselves de- 
terrents to European buying. But similar 
reduction in European purchases had oc- 
curred earlier in the year—in November, 
for example—without any such severe price 
recessions. Supplies afloat March 1 seemed 
sufficient to provide European import re- 
quirements for almost two months. Devel- 
opments in Germany and France suggested 
that crops or carryovers had been under- 
estimated, and financial conditions there 
also became less favorable for importations. 
As the winter passed and spring came on 
with no indication of serious damage to the 
crops, Europe became less apprehensive 
about supplies. Associated with these fac- 
tors, however, was the growing conviction 
that current prices were unjustifiably high. 
A “bear raid,” or something having that 
appearance, effected the collapse of the 
futures markets. Viewed as a market phe- 
nomenon, the decline was due to selling 
pressure on a market feebly supported by 
buyers. To what extent the professional 
traders who had purchased futures before 
January sold out in March is unknown. 
Domestic hedges were probably a minor 
factor in either direction, though the trans- 
fer of hedges from one month to another 
and from one market to another undoubt- 
edly operated to shift prices as between 
months and markets. The irresistible sell- 
ing pressure consisted, apparently to a large 
extent, of new elements, supported by heavy 
stop-loss selling. Small speculators were 
sold out when they could no longer support 
the margins. Under the pressure of selling 
the price had to decline heavily before 
buyers were uncovered. 
At least two new selling factors operated 
not merely on the Chicago market but also 
in Winnipeg and Liverpool. One of these 


1 See below, p. 158. 
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was the sale of futures for the protection of 
unhedged wheat afloat from the Southern 
Hemisphere. The second was the sale of 
May futures by professional speculators 
who believed the market was “overbought,” 
also that the “longs” were financially over- 
extended, and that therefore a selling cam- 
paign could be launched and prices driven 
down with the expectation of covering 
before the demoralized prices could be 
revived. 

The close of March did not see the end of 
the selling campaign. It continued into 
early April, the lowest point being reached 
on April 3 and 4 at Chicago when the May 
future sold for $1.41. Since that time the 
market has recovered somewhat, but specu- 
lative interest has been largely absent. De- 
velopments which would have been consid- 
ered bullish in the January market—such 
as the low figures for country stocks March 
1 and the unfavorable condition reports of 
the United States winter wheat—have been 
without obvious influence. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 


This description of the advance and de- 
cline in future prices holds in general for 
the leading export markets and for Liver- 
pool, although there have been variations 
in the rate of movement and in the extent 
of speculation in the different markets. 
In a movement of such dimensions, how- 
ever, the variations are almost submerged 
in the major fluctuations. 

Prices were pushed higher and subse- 
quently declined more in Winnipeg than in 
the other leading markets. At the peak of 
the advance there was a difference of 12 
cents between Winnipeg and Chicago May 
futures, while at the end of March the two 
quotations were approximately on a parity. 
The Buenos Aires market advanced sharply 
in the second half of January, and at times 
during February and March was higher 
than the Chicago market; but on the whole 
it was less under the influence of specula- 
tion and consequently less subject to fluc- 
tuations than the American and Canadian 
markets. Liverpool prices advanced less 
rapidly in January than prices in export 
markets, but the break in the middle of 
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March was of about equal violence. On 
many days during the period, especially at 
the times of extreme decline, the spread 
between Liverpool prices and those of the 
exporting markets was insufficient to cover 
costs of transporting the wheat. 


THe CasH MARKET 


As may be expected in a period of such 
violent price change, the cash grain busi- 
ness was practically at a standstill and buy- 
ing was on a hand-to-mouth basis. It was 
precarious even to hold hedged wheat. 
Costs of doing business—operations of buy- 
ing, selling, borrowing money — also in- 
creased, and consequently final costs were 
advanced. Prices of other cereals advanced 
and declined in sympathy with wheat. 

In Liverpool cash prices of imported 
wheat advanced and declined in more or 
less the same ratio as the futures contracts. 
Those types which were hard to obtain 
declined less severely, however, than the 
grades in more plentiful supply.t. Prices of 
domestic grain in Great Britain and on the 
continent, while somewhat influenced by 
prices of imported wheat, did not rise as 
sharply and have not fallen as abruptly.’ 


To conclude, speculation is the keynote of 
the recent period as regards the organized 
wheat markets. Without marked changes 
in the “statistical position,” with great di- 
versity of opinion as to the normal price 
of wheat, under influences largely psycho- 
logical in nature, a “bull” movement drove 
the price up to extreme heights in January, 
and a “bear” movement brought about a 
crash in March. The great increase in the 
volume of trading in this country indicates 
that the Grain Futures Act has not made 
large speculation impossible, as its critics 
have argued that it did. And the movement 
of prices during the period illustrates the 
truth of an observation made by a member 
of a British parliamentary committee in 
1801: “In times of plenty speculators tend 
to keep the market more on a level; in 
times of scarcity they have it in their 


1 See Appendix Table X. 
2See Appendix Table XI. 
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power to influence the market too much.”? 

However, the theory that the break in 
prices directly injured the farmers of the 
country has little basis in current experi- 
ence. There was very little merchandisable 
wheat still in farmers’ hands in March. 
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Growers who had retained wheat through 
the early winter marketed the bulk of it 
at $1.50 or better. Speculation probably 
worked to the benefit of growers rather 
than to their disadvantage. The trade, the 
flour millers, and speculators suffered most. 


II. SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR THE CROP YEAR 


WoORLD SUPPLIES 


The broad facts of the supply situation 
remain substantially as they were described 
in our previous survey.? The world wheat 
crop of 1924 was short. It was some 385 
million bushels below the excellent crop of 
1923. While it was only about 40 million 
bushels below the average of the five years 
1920-24, the trend of consumption has been 
rising during this period. Of the exporting 
countries, the United States and Australia 
produced first-rate crops. The Argentine 
crop, while of low yield per acre, was of 
fair size. Canadian and European crops 
were distinctly small, and their quality was 
so poor as to reduce the proportion avail- 
able for food uses. This latter factor, how- 
ever, now seems of less weight than it ap- 
peared some months ago. The rye crop, 
notably in Europe and Russia, was exceed- 
ingly poor, even worse than the wheat crop; 
hence wheat is necessary to supply deficien- 
cies in rye. Potato crops were generally 
large, affording important substitutes for 
wheat in Europe. Corn crops in Europe 
were good; Argentina has apparently an 
adequate exportable surplus to meet pro- 
spective European import requirements. 
But neither potatoes nor corn could entirely 
offset the deficiencies in bread grains; and 
crops of oats and barley, though larger than 
in recent years, except 1923, afford no im- 
portant substitutes for wheat as food. On 
the whole, therefore, the present crop year 
is one of stringency in bread grains, al- 
though the contrast with the excellent year 
1923-24 decidedly exaggerates the degree 
of stringency. 


1 Quoted by C. R. Fay, “The London Corn Market,” 
American Economic Review, March 1925, p. 76. 

2 See Wueat Srupies, No. 3, February 1925, pp. 78-86. 

3 See below, p. 158. 


The last three months have brought a few 
modifications in previous estimates of sup- 
plies. The Canadian wheat crop, officially 
estimated at 262 million bushels, seems cer- 
tainly larger than this, by perhaps 20 mil- 
lion bushels.2 The Argentine corn crop, 


TABLE 1.—WorLD (Ex-RUSSIA) CROPS OF CEREALS, 


1920-24* 
(Million bushels) 
Year Wheat Rye Corn Oats Barley 
1920 2894 603 4437 3606 1156 
1921 3116 840 4076 3111 1149 
1922 3156 848 3972 3375 1203 
1923 3499 913 4300 3854 1331 
1924 3114¢> 738% 36605 3717% 1220° 


* See Appendix Table I, and Wuear Srupies, February 
1925, pp. 79, 115, 116. 

a Probably this is slightly underestimated. See below, pp. 
158, 161. 

vb Including approximations for countries for which data 
are unavailable. 


though poor, has turned out better than was 
expected some months ago. German and 
French crops of bread grains, and carry- 
overs, are believed to have been underesti- 
mated. On the other hand, it now appears 
that the Australian government was incor- 
rectly reported, late in January, as estimat- 
ing the crop at 162 million bushels, and esti- 
mates based on state figures are some 13 
million bushels lower. The Russian crops 
have proved even smaller than was earlier 
anticipated, and Russia is importing very 
substantial quantities of bread grains. 
Poland’s rye crop is estimated at 7 million 
bushels less than was estimated in January. 
The new wheat crop of British India, upon 
which the exports from India in the later 
months of this crop year depend in large 
part, has deteriorated considerably. 

These changes do not materially alter 
previous estimates of total supplies, but 
such figures are always less important than 
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the relation between exportable surpluses 
and importers’ requirements. 


EstTIMaAtep Net Exports 


Our estimate of aggregate net exports by 
the usual exporters, excluding Russia, runs 
somewhat higher than our previous esti- 
mate, published in February. Table 2 sum- 
marizes our estimates for the crop year, in 
comparison with other recent estimates. 


TABLE 2.—EsTIMATES OF Net Exports or SHIP- 
MENTS OF WHEAT AND FLour, 1924-25 


(Million bushels; crop year ending July 31, 
except as noted) 


ice} 3 Sy 
2 sk aie 8 1 Fc 2 2 
AEs aes an cea SS 
aa S98 228 S28 33% 
Area 5Sn San ges avs gaa 
United States 240-552 263 240¢ 260 260¢ 
Canada 175-852 175 168¢ 176 £1842 
Argentina 135-502 1665 -168'¢ 152) 135 
Australia HOO S1 tom 22 ee 20 coe 04 1s 
India 35-40 @ 39 72¢ 40 35 
Other countries 
(ex-Russia) 10-204 21 s2ic¢ 20 20 
Total 
(ex-Russia) 695-7652 786 800¢ 752 £749 


a Crop year ending June 30. 
b Crop year ending August 31. 
c Exportable surplus, not probable exports. 


In the light of crop developments in Canada 
and other developments in the United States 
and Australia, more fully discussed be- 
low (pp. 164, 163), we have slightly in- 
creased our estimate of exports from these 
countries. In view of the deterioration of 
the new crop in India, we have slightly 
lowered our earlier figures for that country. 
The estimates of the International Institute 
of Agriculture and Sir James Wilson refer 
to quantities presumed to be available for 
export, and for that reason are considerably 
above the other estimates. Sir James Wil- 
son’s figures are peculiar in allowing for 
duplications between Canada and_ the 
United States. We believe each of these 
estimates considerably exceeds the amount 
that can reasonably be expected to move 
out before August 1. 
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ESTIMATED IMPORTS 


Wheat import requirements, for the crop 
year as a whole, appear somewhat larger 
than they did some months ago. Broomhall 
(in March) and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (in February) revised 
upward their earlier estimates of importers’ 
requirements for the year, both by substan- 
tial amounts. While estimates for individual 
countries can now be made with a greater 
approach to accuracy than in January, we 
are disposed to consider our earlier esti- 
mates, in the aggregate, in line with more 
recent evidence, though somewhat increased 
chiefly because of larger Russian purchases. 

Table 3 summarizes our present esti- 
mates of European import requirements 
for the crop year, with other estimates for 


TABLE 3.—ESTIMATES OF WHEAT IMPORTS OF 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, CROP YEAR 
ENDING JuLy 31, 1925 


(Million bushels) 


U.S. Dept. Sir James Broom- Food Res. 
of Agric. Wilson hall Institute 
Area February 18 March March 3 April 
Great Britain 

and Ireland 210-30 240 Bon 235 
Italy 90-100 80 88 85 
Germany 45-60 64 64 65 
France 40-50 4() 56 38 
Belgium 35-45 40 38 
Netherlands 25-30 24 27 
Scandinavia 20-25 26 26 
Switzerland 15-17 18 16 
Austria 15-18 18 18 
Czecho- 

Slovakia 20-25 26 24 
Poland 5-7 6 
Finland 4-6 162 5 
Spain and 

Portugal 4 4 
Greece 15-20 20 20 
Others 2-5 5 

Total 544-643 632 612 
Russia 24 24 24 
Turkey in 

Europe 8 8 

Grand total 648 © 664 644 


a Including Irish Free State. bd Baltic States. 
ec Including countries for which details are not given. 


comparison. Certain countries, notably 
Czecho-Slovakia, have imported so heavily 
in the first seven months of the crop year 
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that a materially enlarged estimate for each 
for the year as a whole must be made. It is 
estimated officially that Russia will take 
500,000 tons of bread grains. Broomhall 
estimates she will take 24 million bushels 
of wheat; some close observers place the 
figure much higher. Poland seems likely to 
take much less than we estimated some 
months ago. Among the leading importers, 
France and Italy seem likely to take some- 
what less than was estimated earlier. 

In recent months, there has been a par- 
tial reversal of the optimism concerning 
the European economic and financial out- 
look which was so prominent a feature of 
last autumn. Extensions of foreign credits, 
which took place on an enormous scale in 
the last few months of 1924, have fallen off. 
There are some indications that European 
requirements for bread grains are now in- 
fluenced in slight degree by difficulties in 
financing imports. This may conceivably 
operate to restrict purchases. 

Efforts to restrict consumption of bread 
grains have continued, although it is too 
early to trace their precise effects. There is 
small reason to doubt that higher prices of 
bread have restricted consumption and that 
enforcement of higher extraction of wheat 
and admixture of substitutes have kept 
consumption lower than it would otherwise 
have been. These influences were foreseen 
several months ago, but their weight bids 


Ill. IMPORTS 


It is now possible to survey the crop 
movement for more than half of the cur- 
rent crop year. Data as to net imports for 
leading European importers are available 
for seven months, ending February, though 
the figures are by no means comprehensive. 
Export data are available to the end of 
March, for the principal exporters. 


HeEAvy European Imports 


The available statistics of net imports are 
summarized in Table 4, for the leading 
European import areas, with comparable 
figures for last year and the average for the 
four crop years 1920-24. For purposes of 
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fair to be greater than the trade expected 
at that time. 

Finally, the present favorable outlook for 
the new crop in Europe tends to decrease 
the pressure for importsin the later months 
of the present crop year, especially in areas 
of early harvest. If this outlook is borne 
out by later developments, the carryover in 
European countries may be safely reduced 
to small proportions. This factor is taken 
into account in our estimates. 

So far as non-European countries are 
concerned, the expectations of low imports 
because of high prices are confirmed by 
available evidence. Broomhall has reduced 
his estimate from 112 million bushels last 
November to 88 million bushels. We are 
still disposed to accept our original figure 
of 80 to 90 millions. Lack of current statis- 
tical data, however, makes it impossible to 
reach any closely accurate estimate, or even 
to check such an estimate after the close of 
the year. 


On the whole, recent evidence supports 
our earlier conclusion that the supplies 
genuinely available for export afford no 
large margin over importers’ requirements, 
even allowing for reduced carryovers at the 
end of the crop year. But the position has 
eased somewhat, and the presence of such 
a margin is of increasing importance as the 
season progresses. 


AND EXPORTS 


comparison a fourth column is inserted 
showing 7/12 of our revised estimates for 
the year. Monthly data from August 1924 
are given in Appendix Table VI, for these 
and other countries. 

It is clear that European countries gen- 
erally have imported more heavily this year 
than in any of the past four. Italy is the con- 
spicuous exception. Great Britain, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Greece have imported very 
heavily. Poor crops were a factor in all 
three cases. Additional factors vary. Great 
Britain has apparently purchased ahead. 
The same is probably true of Czecho- 
Slovakia, whose huge export surplus of 
sugar has undoubtedly facilitated imports 
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of wheat and flour. Greece has a larger 
population to feed because of her million 
repatriated Greeks, and this year has sub- 
stantially larger means with which to pur- 
chase abroad. Germany also has imported 
heavily, partly because of the shortage of 
her wheat and rye crops, partly because of 
improved economic position and enlarged 
financial resources. France has imported 
less heavily than was anticipated earlier. 
Her crop was probably underestimated and 
the damage to it exaggerated, while the 
carryover afforded substantial amounts for 
this year’s consumption. Poland, despite 
her poor crops of rye and wheat, has not 
imported heavily, and is presumably econ- 
omizing materially on bread grain con- 
sumption. 


TABLE 4.—NET ImMporTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR IN 
LEADING EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, AUGUST TO FEB- 
RUARY, 1923-24, 1924-25, In COMPARISON WITH 
THE SAME PERIOD IN 1920—24* 


(Million bushels) 


Average 7/12 of crop 

Country 1920-24 1923-24 1924-25 year est. 
Great Britain 

and Ireland 121.0 125.3 141.5 svi 
Italy 52a BLES 43.7 49.6 
Germany 28.9 150) 46.1 37.9 
France 28.7 26.8 ABD Dahep 
Belgium 23d 22 21.40 22.2: 
Netherlands 12.8 15.1 17.0 15.7 
Scandinavia 11.0 16.1 14.8 15.1 
Switzerland 10.5 11.4 9.9 9.3 
Czecho- 

Slovakia Hed 9.5 15.9 14.0 
Greece 8.4 11.1 13.3 11.7 

Total 304.2 284.4 347.1 334.8 


* See Appendix Table VI and Table 3, p. 151. 
a Including Irish Free State. 
b February figure estimated. 


Russian imports cannot yet be ascer- 
tained. The indications are that Soviet 
Russia will import at least 20, probably 25, 
and perhaps 30 million bushels of wheat, 
chiefly in the form of flour milled in coun- 
tries with which commercial relations have 
been established. The bulk of these imports, 
including some seed, has been contracted 
for since December. 

The indications are that Europe has im- 
ported relatively more heavily in the first 
seven months than she will in the last five. 
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In certain cases, notably that of Italy, this 
is not likely to prove true. Italian imports 
were very high in January and February, 
and Italy is likely to take substantial quan- 
tities of Argentine wheat in the ensuing 
three months. 

Concerning ex-European imports, avail- 
able statistical data are very incomplete, as 
always. Japan and China have taken little 
wheat, whereas last year, at low prices, 
they imported heavily. Broomhall’s figures 
of ex-European shipments for the eight 
months ending about April 1 (see Appendix 
Table IV) amount to only 563 million bush- 
els, about 64 per cent of 88 millions, his esti- 
mate for the year. This is rather less than 
usual. It is fair to infer that high prices of 
wheat have materially reduced ex-Euro- 
pean demand. 


Rapiw MARKETING IN EXPORTING COUNTRIES 


The present crop year has been note- 
worthy for rapid, heavy marketing from the 
farms in exporting countries. For the United 
States and Canada, this is shown by Chart 3 
(p. 154) and Appendix Tables II and III. 

In the United States, receipts at primary 
markets were extraordinarily heavy in 
August, in September, and in October. From 
December onward they have been moder- 
ate, and further shipments seem likely to 
be relatively small. By February 1, 50 per 
cent of the reported crop had been received 
at primary markets, a larger percentage of 
the crop than was thus received in the 
entire year 1922-23, with a crop of about 
the same size. Table 5 (p. 154) gives com- 
parable figures to April 1, showing for this 
year the extraordinarily high figure of 52.4 
per cent. This is the consequence of a large 
crop of high quality in great demand. 

In Canada, receipts at the head of the 
lakes were small in September, because 
of the late harvest, and in the next four 
months were smaller than in either of the 
two preceding years, when the crops were 
larger. February and March receipts, how- 
ever, were larger than in the corresponding 
months of 1923 or 1924. In percentages of 
the reported crop of the prairie provinces, 
excluding seed requirements, this year 
showed by April 1 a larger percentage of 
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the crop marketed than in either of the two 
preceding years. 


TABLE 5.—WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS, 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, CROP YEARS 
To ApriIL 1, 1920-21 To 1924—25* 


Crop year 
to April 1 United States (from July 1) Canada (from Sept. 1) 
Million Percentage Million Percentage 
bushels of crop bushels of cropa 
1920-21 296.1 SOLO 122.6 62.4 
1921-22 343.6 42.2 158.4 65.3 
1922-23 374.8 43.2 PAA 62.7 
1923-24 304.2 38.2 238.8 57.2 
1924-25 456.9 52.4 129.8 65.3 


* See Appendix Table II. 
aCrop of prairie provinces only, 
allowance for seed. 


after deduction of 


In Argentina and Australia a similar 
rapid movement has occurred since Jan- 
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these areas, a total of 549 million bushels 
was exported in the 8-months period. This 
was the largest volume ever shipped by 
these countries in this period, and exceeded 
the previous record, established last year, 
by 49 million bushels. Moreover, it bids fair 
to prove a larger proportion of the exports 
for the entire crop year than that of any 
recent year. If we accept for the purpose 
our liberal estimate of probable exports 
from these countries for the current crop 
year, 729 million bushels, we have over 
75 per cent of it exported in the first eight 
months, as compared with the following 
percentages for the same period in previous 
years: 


1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 
62.4 70.2 70.5 66.7 75.3 - 


CHART 3.—WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES AND AT ForT WILLIAM AND 
Port ARTHUR, CANADA, MONTHLY, Crop YEARS 1922—25* 


(Million bushels) 
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* Sources: 


uary 1, which is reflected in the exception- 
ally heavy exports described below. 


Rapiw Export 


Corresponding to the rapid marketing 
from the farms, there has been an unusu- 
ally rapid and heavy export. For the period 
from August 1, 1924, official monthly export 
figures of five principal exporters are shown 
in Appendix Table V, with comparable 
8-months totals for previous years. From 
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U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, and Canadian Grain Statistics. 


Broomhall’s figures for international ship- 
ments from these and minor areas are sum- 
marized in Appendix Table V, covering 34 
comparable weeks, slightly less than eight 
months. These, while differing from the 
official figures, more particularly for North 
America,' tell much the same story. The 


1 For partial explanation of divergencies, see WHEAT 
Srupies, No. 1, December 1924, pp. 34-35. Broomhall’s 
shipments from North America for this period are 
about 30 million less than the sum of reported net 
exports from Canada and the United States, 
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volume of shipments in the eight months 
ending March 31 establishes a new record. 
According to Broomhall, shipments to Eu- 
rope in this period ending March 31 were 
over 470 million bushels, 80 millions more 
than the high figure of the preceding year. 

These high figures of exports are largely 
accounted for by the pressure of European 
demand and by the location of the largest 
export surplus in the United States, a coun- 
try in a position to export early in the crop 
year. Since the Canadian carryover was 
large and the new crop was small, export 
of a larger proportion than usual was pos- 
sible in the first two-thirds of the year, not- 
withstanding the late harvest. But the con- 
tinuance of large purchases by importers is 
indicated by the exceptionally heavy ex- 
ports from Argentina and Australia in the 
first three months of 1925. This is illus- 
trated in Table 6, based on Broomhall’s 
figures, which are usually close to the offi- 
cial figures. Shipments made from these 
two countries from January to March 1925 
totaled some 123 million bushels, 24 million 
bushels more than the largest in any cor- 
responding period of recent years, and con- 
stituted over 48 per cent of Broomhall’s es- 
timated shipments from these areas for the 
crop year ending July 31. It must not be 
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assumed, however, that all of this wheat 
was purchased just prior to shipment. In 
fact, much of it was purchased before Jan- 
uary 1, while on the other hand a consider- 
able volume was shipped on open consign- 
ment. Unquestionably this heavy move- 
ment, reflected in visible supplies, has had 
a psychological influence on prices since 
January last. 


TABLE 6.—SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM 
ARGENTINA AND AUSTRALIA, JANUARY- 
Marcu, 1921—25* 

(Million bushels) 


Million bushels Percentage of year’s shipment 


Argen- Aus- Argen- Aus- 
Year tina a tralia Total tina a tralia Total 
G2 12/2 OA eA /ell 21.1 35.8 B23 
O22 OO 2 oO Oe 43.1 38.2 40.7 
HOQ3 Ao. | 230s ee 129 34.9 49.6 38.6 
1924 65.4 33.7 991 37.5 43.3 39.3 
1925 60.9 62.4 123.3 40.1% 60.0% 48.20 


* Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 
to approximately April 1. 

aIncludes Uruguay. 

b On basis of Broomhall’s estimates for the year, respec- 
tively, 152, 104, and 256. 


Figures for 13 weeks 


The corollary of this rapid movement is 
that exports in the rest of the crop year 
must be at a lower rate than usual, if we 
may trust the statistical evidence of the 
balance available for export. 


IV. WHEAT STOCKS IN EXPORT COUNTRIES AND AFLOAT 


With this survey of the crop year as a 
whole and of imports and exports so far as 
they are known, it is necessary to consider 
the position of wheat stocks. In the course 
of a year the temporary positions at differ- 
ent times may be quite different from what 
might be assumed from information re- 
garding the crop year, even in conjunction 
with reported exports and imports. This is 
notably true in a year so unusual as the 
present one. Here, therefore, we must con- 
sider the commercial supplies and the re- 
ported country reserves, so far as these are 
reported. 


STATISTICS OF STOCKS 


Information concerning stocks of wheat 
and flour is quite inadequate. The United 


States and Canada attempt to ascertain 
wheat stocks on farms and in country mills 
and elevators in the middle of the crop 
year, on March 1 in this country, on March 
31 in Canada. Similar figures are available 
for the end of the crop year, in the United 
States for July 1, in Canada for September 
1 (August 1, after 1924). Data concerning 
stocks of wheat and flour in city mills and 
flour stocks in bakeries and in the hands of 
dealers are not available comprehensively. 
The Chicago Board of Trade gives a small 
monthly figure for flour stocks in ten lead- 
ing cities; Russell’s Commercial Review 
gives a larger monthly figure; and the 
Canadian figures for September 1 give 
wheat stocks in mills. 

Various organizations collect statistics re- 
garding “visible” supplies. The Dominion 
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Bureau of Statistics publishes weekly fig- 
ures for Canada. Other reports are unoffi- 
cial. In this country the Chicago Board of 
Trade tabulates weekly the wheat stocks 
held in elevators and other warehouses in 
twenty-seven places, but the number of 
units reporting varies from time to time. 
Bradstreet’s collects data similarly from 
thirty additional, smaller points, and pub- 
lishes a weekly figure including these with 
the Board of Trade data, as well as a Cana- 
dian estimate. Neither figure is comprehen- 
sive, and both vary in completeness from 
time to time. Broomhall’s Corn Trade News 
publishes monthly tabulations, now includ- 
ing the Argentine, Australian, United King- 
dom, and “afloat” items, as well as esti- 
mates (avowedly based on those of the 
Chicago Board of Trade but including a 
substantial additional item) for North 
America. The detailed items are combined 
into a so-called “world visible.” 

Clearly the “visible” bears no definite 
ratio to the total available supply of wheat. 
It varies with the merchandising customs 
and equipment of different countries and 
with the facilities applied to its tabulation. 
The largest items in the “world visible,” for 
instance, regardless of the time of year, are 
usually the North American visible and the 
visible afloat. This is because the trade here 
is so organized that large quantities of grain 
can be carried for relatively long periods of 
time in elevators or other warehouses and 
may thus be easily tabulated. In Argentina, 
on the other hand, no such elevator system 
exists, consequently there is no ready meth- 
od of arriving at a satisfactory estimate of 
supplies in commercial hands. Similarly, 
the “afloat” item tends to be important be- 


1See Appendix Table VII for data as of March 1, 
1925. 

2Broomhall’s figures for visible supplies in the 
United States are much larger than Bradstreet’s, and 
still larger than those of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
The reasons for so great a difference are not apparent. 
Nevertheless, we have used Broomhall’s figures in 
Chart 4 on the assumption that they form a homo- 
geneous series. The general character of the curve 
would be much the same in any case, though the 
comparison of 1921-22 and 1922-23 would be some- 
what different. 

3 Jn addition, it is possible that there is a tendency 
to hold an increasing amount of wheat in commercial 
channels and that the compilers of the data have 
increased the scope. 
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cause records are easily available showing 
the quantity of grain in this “position.” 
Despite these limitations, the available 
data concerning visible supplies and other 
stocks deserve consideration in attempting 
to survey recent developments and to ap- 
praise the situation as of March 1 or April 1. 


LaArGE But DECLINING VISIBLE SUPPLIES 


In spite of the admittedly close adjust- 
ment between wheat supplies and require- 
ments for the crop year as a whole, “visible 
supplies” of wheat have remained heavy. 
This fact is clearly revealed in Chart 4, 


Cuart 4.—VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES, NornTH AMER- 
IcA, UNITED KINGDOM, AND AFLOAT, ON THE FIRST 
oF EacuH Monty, Crop YEARS 1909-14 AND 
1922-—25* 

(Million bushels) 
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*Source: Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 

which shows Broomhall’s figures for visible 
supplies in North America, Great Britain, 
and afloat on the first of each month since 
August 1, 1922, and compared with pre-war 
monthly averages.? Up to December 1, 1924, 
each month showed a higher figure than in 
any of the three preceding years. Until the 
present crop year this increase was due pri- 
marily to the increasing pressure of sup- 
plies upon requirements, which is reflected 
in the declining wheat prices of 1921-—24.* 
The continuation of these high figures in 
the present crop year is unquestionably due 
to exceptionally heavy marketing in the 
United States. From January 1 to March 1 
the visible supplies declined, but heavy 
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shipments of Southern Hemisphere crops 
under the stimulus of high prices prevented 
a rapid reduction. 

Since the period of heavy marketing has 
passed in the United States and Canada, 
and Southern Hemisphere shipments are 
reaching Europe, there is reason to expect 
a marked decline in visible supplies during 
the coming months. If the new crops of the 
Northern Hemisphere continue their pres- 
ent promise or improve, a low figure for 
visible supplies may be looked for at the 
end of the crop year. 

In the United States the visible has been 
consistently very large. According to Brad- 
street’s compilations, as shown by Table 7, 
in this crop year it has ranged from 18 to 50 
million bushels higher each month than the 
average on comparable monthly dates in 
the three preceding years. This larger visi- 
ble is due partly to the large crop of 1924, 
but chiefly to rapid autumnal marketing not 
fully offset by milling and export. Since 
December 1, however, the visible has shrunk 
rapidly and the margin has greatly dimin- 
ished, because of reduced receipts from 
country points. 


TABLE 7.—VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF WHEAT IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CanapA, 1924-25, Com- 
PARED WITH 1921-24 3-YEAR AVERAGE* 


(Million bushels) 


United States Canada 
Date nearest 1921-24 1924-25 1921-24 1924-25 
first of 3-year 3-year 
month average average 
1924 July 19.9 38.6 21.7 44,9 
Aug. 27.8 46.2 12.1 31.6 
Sept. 47.9 79.7 8.6 19.6 
Oct. 57.9 91.7 37.8 20.2 
Nov. 61.0 100.7 78.4 52.1 
Dec. 58.8 109.0 85.6 TSP 
1925 Jan. 61.6 99.1 101.4 90.6 
Feb. 59.7 84.5 101.1 88.2 
Mar. 58.5 76.4 93.8 83.9 
Apr. 53.6 69.0) 88.6 79.1 
May 47.8 — 70.3 — 
June 39.0 — 45.9 — 


* Bradstreet’s and Canadian Grain Statistics. 


The Canadian visible supplies, while con- 
sistently smaller since October 1 this year 
than on the average in the three preceding 
years, have been large considering the 
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small size of the crop, and have declined 
only moderately from the peak on January 
1. (See Table 7.) This is due chiefly to the 
large carryover on September 1 and to 
the rapid marketing from the farms since 
October 1. 


TABLE 8.—VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF WHEAT IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM AND AFLOAT, 1924-25, Com- 
PARED WITH 1921-24 3-YEAR AVERAGE* 


(Million bushels) 


United Kingdom a Afloat 
1921-24 1924-25 1921-24 1924-25 

First of 3-year 3-year 
month average average 

1924 July 6.8 6.8 55.8 5D.9 

Aug. 6.2 8.4 48.6 AT, 

Sept. ets) 13.4 44.8 34.9 

Oct. 6.9 11.0 40.1 43.1 

Nov. 6.8 11.0 44,0 62.1 

Dec. 6.0 13.0 50.1 59.2 

HO2on Jan: 6.0 14.9 36.8 38.7 

Feb. 5.4 13.8 44.7 55.9 

Mar. 4.1 8.8 60.0 85.8 

Apr. 5.8 9.56 61.5 86.0 

May yo) — 59.2 — 

June 7/ — 57.0 — 


* Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 
a Excluding flour. b Approximation, 


The most striking feature of the visible 
supplies this year is the relatively large 
amounts in Great Britain and afloat, as 
shown by Table 8. Since October 1 these 
have been consistently higher, usually by 
considerable amounts, than the average for 
the three preceding years. This is due 
largely to the rapid marketing and export 
from all important export areas, in both 
hemispheres. In March the volume afloat 
reached exceedingly high figures, and it 
was believed that the volume afloat was 
sufficient to take care of half Europe’s im- 
port needs to July 1.1 This view unquestion- 
ably had an influence upon prices in March. 
It should be noted, however, that the vol- 
ume afloat has recently been exceptionally 
swollen by large shipments from Australia’s 
excellent crop, for these are counted in the 
visible for several weeks longer than ship- 
ments from nearer export areas. 


1 Broomhall’s estimates of the volume afloat have 
recently been lower, by substantial amounts, than 
other trade estimates. 
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Country STOCKS 


While visibles have been high, there is 
relatively little wheat at country points 
behind the visible in North America. In the 
United States, stocks on farms and in coun- 
try elevators and mills are small, both abso- 
lutely and in comparison with other years. 
This is indicated by Table 9. According to 


TABLE 9.—WHEAT ON FARMS AND IN UNITED STATES 
Country MILLS AND ELEVATORS 
Marcu 1, 1920—25* 


In country mills 


On farms and elevators Total 

Million Perct. Million Perct. Million Per ct. 
March1 bushels of crop bushels of crop bushels of crop 
1920 NGO) aio ila eh PSII ais) 
1921 217.0) ~ 26.1 87.1 10.5 304.1 36.5 
1922 13423) 11625 75.1 O22 0 942557, 
1923 156.1 18.0 102.9 11.9 259.0 29.9 
1924 levine vias kes at Bal) 
1925 HSM) disk esas! 7.9 183.0 21.0 
Average 
1920-24 163.0 19.5 OT e5 mel Ome 20023 ole 


*U. S. Department of Agriculture data. 


the Department of Agriculture, country 
stocks on March 1 were the smallest in 
twenty years, except in 1918; and the com- 
bined total, 183 million bushels, constituted 
only 21 per cent of the crop, as compared 
with an average of over 31 per cent of the 
crop in the preceding five years. Commer- 
cial experts consider these figures some- 
what too small, but all agree that the figure 
is unusually low. This low level of country 
stocks is due primarily to the unusually 
rapid marketing last autumn, shown in 
Chart 3 above (p. 154). 

For Canada, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has estimated stocks in farmers’ 
hands March 31 as 39 million bushels, as 


1 Estimates compare as follows, in million bushels: 


On farms Other Total 
Government 114 69 183 
Murray intl 76 193 
Cromwell 121 90 211 
Snow ip 95 217 


2Miss Cora Hind, of the Manitoba Free Press, in 
January estimated the crop of the prairie provinces 
as 268 million bushels, 32 million bushels larger than 
the official estimate. Mr. W. Sanford Evans estimates 
the total Canadian crop as 276 million, without allow- 
ing much for non-merchantable wheat, as compared 
with the official estimate of 262. 

3 Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, April 7, 1925. 

4 Idem. 
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compared with 42, 55, and 71, respectively, 
on the same date in 1922, 1923, and 1924. 
This is hardly more than sufficient to cover 
spring seed requirements. Since, however, 
Canadian farmers are accustomed to pur- 
chase from seed distributers considerable 
quantities of seed, part of these stocks may 
be shipped off the farms. 

If, however, one takes the reported Cana- 
dian stocks in all positions March 31, some 
121.1 million bushels, adds 6 millions for 
unreported stocks in flour mills, and adds 
to this the reported exports September- 
March and an allowance for winter seed 
and domestic milling, the total of 278 mil- 
lions is within 12 million bushels of the 
supplies reported available on September 1, 
including new crop and carryover. This 
would leave only 12 million bushels for feed 
and waste in a year when the crop was of 
admittedly low quality. That amount is far 
below the usual figure for feed and waste. 
It is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the crop has been underestimated by per- 
haps 15 or 20 million bushels. Such a view 
is held by Canadian trade experts of long 
experience and high repute.’* 

The carryover of old wheat in Argentina 
January 1 was officially estimated as 10 
million bushels, a normal figure, but much 
higher than last year’s figure, which had 
been reduced to negligible proportions in 
view of the bumper crop then being har- 
vested. With a smaller crop this year, and 
unusually heavy exports since January 1, 
stocks in Argentina, in spite of the larger 
carryover, are much lower than a year ago. 
On April 1 the exportable surplus was offi- 
cially estimated as 61.6 million bushels, of 
which The Times of Argentina estimates 
that 11.4 millions were visible stocks in 
ports.’ For Australia no satisfactory data 
are available, but visible stocks were esti- 
mated April 1 as 63 million bushels, com- 
pared with 40 millions at this date last year.‘ 


CONCLUSION 


This discussion brings out the important 
fact that this year wheat has flowed into 
commercial channels with unusual rapidity 
and smoothness. The rise in prices in the 
first half of the crop year was due—so far 
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as it was due to fundamental facts rather 
than to inflated expectations—to recogni- 
tion of a close adjustment between supplies 
and requirements for the crop year. It has 
not been caused by lack of wheat in known 
trade positions, for currently available sup- 
plies have been abundant, and no abnormal 
transportation difficulties have arisen. Ob- 
viously the position of supplies cannot in- 
fluence the total volume. It may, however, 
have some bearing upon prices. There is 
no doubt that the continued commercial 
availability of large supplies has been a 
powerful factor in bringing about the de- 
cline in wheat prices from the January 
peak. When large supplies are in commer- 
cial hands in exporting countries, foreign 
and domestic buyers are frequently able to 
pick up bargains, as it were, and to hold off 
from purchasing when prices rise to special 
heights. Reselling has been prominent in 
Europe at intervals, all season. 
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One cannot escape the further conclusion 
that visible supplies will shrink rapidly in 
the later months of the crop year, by more 
than the usual seasonal amounts. If the 
new crops mature well, the carryover of 
old wheat at the end of the crop year may 
be exceptionally low. This follows from the 
accepted views that country stocks are rela- 
tively low and that import requirements for 
the year leave little margin of exportable 
surpluses. Per se this is a bullish influence. 
Yet it cannot safely be inferred on this 
ground that prices must rise above the cur- 
rent levels. This decline may conceivably 
have been fully “discounted.” Changes in 
the visible are largely a result of price con- 
ditions and basic supply conditions; they 
operate only occasionally as causes of price 
changes. The volume of visible supplies, 
and changes in this volume, are not neces- 
sarily important price factors, or even in- 
dicators of important price factors. 


VTHE*POSITION AS-OF APRIL 1 


It is now possible to summarize the posi- 
tion as of March 1 or April 1, and to esti- 
mate probable exports in the remainder of 
the present crop year. The United States 
situation deserves special analysis, in view 
of the importance of our export surplus and 
the peculiar difficulties in estimating the 
quantities potentially available for export. 
The dates of gathering data on country 
stocks, July 1 and March 1, determine the 
period to be considered. 


THe UNITED STATES POSITION 


A common method of computing the 
amount of supplies available for disposition 
between March 1 and July 1 and their pro- 
spective disposition is shown in Table 10. 
On this basis, it would appear that the total 
wheat in the country on March 1 was about 
258 million bushels. If this were true, and 
one makes reasonable allowances for spring 
seed and domestic milling, there would be 
only 52 million bushels to cover exports 
from March to June, for feed and waste 
during this period, and for carryover July 1 
in all positions. This conclusion is unten- 


able. A carryover of 52 millions alone 
would be extremely low; hence this com- 
putation would suggest that practically the 
entire exportable supply had been shipped 
out by March 1. Yet exports continue, and 
no huge imports are taking place. 


TABLE 10.—UNITED STATES WHEAT SUPPLIES MARCH 
1, AND DEFECTIVE ESTIMATE OF PROSPECTIVE 
DISTRIBUTION MARCH TO JUNE, 1925 


(Million bushels) 


Bradstreet’s visible, March 1 75 
Stocks on farms, March 1 114 
Stocks in country mills and elevators, Mar. 1 69 

Total in sight, March 1 258 
Estimated flour grindings, March—June 176 
Estimated spring seed requirements 30 

Total 206 
Available for net export and carryover 52 


Such a mode of calculation is defective 
in assuming that invisible or otherwise un- 
counted stocks are invariable. As a matter 
of fact, these items may vary considerably 
between March 1 and July 1, and such vari- 
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ations would falsify the reasoning given 
above. The stocks uncounted, including 
stocks in city mills, are certainly large 
enough to admit of important variations.’ 

Another procedure is possible which takes 
into account this possibility of variation in 
invisible stocks. Table 11 thus accounts as 


TABLE 11.—UNITED STATES WHEAT SUPPLIES AND 
THEIR PARTIAL DISPOSITION JULY 1— 
Marcu 1, 1923-24, 1924-25 


(Million bushels) 


1923-24 1924-25 
Country stocks and 
visibles, July 1 102 104 
New crop 797 873 
Total 899 977 
Country stocks and 
visibles, March 1 312 258 
Balance to be accounted for 587 719 
Net exports of wheat 44 155 
Wheat ground, July—Feb. 400 405 
Winter-wheat seed 54 Oo” 
Total 498 617 
Balance unaccounted for 89 102 


far as possible for the disposition of wheat 
supplies between July 1 and March 1 of the 
present crop year compared with last. The 
balance unaccounted for must represent 
chiefly feed and waste combined with in- 
creases or decreases in invisible stocks from 
July 1 to March 1. This year, at least, this 
balance unaccounted for is much larger 
than any estimate of feed and waste for the 
year. It therefore presumably includes a 
considerable item of increase in invisible 
stocks. The balancing item is larger this 
year than last. Since there is strong reason 
for believing that feed and waste are 
smaller this year than last,” it is reasonable 
to infer that invisible stocks were relatively 
larger on March 1, 1925, than a year before; 
but how much larger and precisely how 
they were distributed, no one can tell. 


1Cf. Millers National Federation, 
March 31, 1925. 

2 WueEatT Stupies, February 1925, p. 97. 

3 By a different procedure, somewhat misleading in 
its implications, Broomhall has reached the conclusion 
that the United States exports will amount to 63 mil- 
lion bushels between March 1 and July 1. Corn Trade 
News (daily edition), March 5, 1925. 


Bulletin 374, 
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Table 11 leads up to Table 12, which 
compares the approximate disposition of 
wheat supplies for the period July to Feb- 
ruary with possible figures for the year 
ending July 1, 1925. The figures for seed 
and domestic grindings can hardly be far 
wrong. The figure for net exports is almost 
a maximum, assuming the crop as Officially 
reported. The figures for stocks at the end 
of the period and the balancing item are 
probably not far from a minimum. In this 
table flour grindings exclude wheat ground 
for export, whereas in Tables 10 and 11 
total grindings are used. 


TABLE 12.—PossIBLE DISPOSITION OF 1924 CROP AND 
STATISTICAL CARRYOVER, TO MArcH 1, 
1925, anD To JuLy 1, 1925 
(Million bushels) 


July 1,1924 July 1, 1924 


to to et 
March 1,1925 July 1,1925 change 
Total 1924 crop and 


statistical carryover 977 977 — 
Country stocks and 

visibles, end of period 258 72 —186 
Net exports, wheat 

and flour 201 260 459 
Domestic grindings 359 505 +146 
Seed BY 87 +30 
Feed and waste for 

year, and change 

in invisible 102 53 —49 


Table 12 indicates that if the official fig- 
ures for crop are correct, a net export of 
260 million bushels for the year, or 59 mil- 
lions from March 1 to July 1,° will be pos- 
sible only on the assumption of small carry- 
over on July 1. This will be feasible if the 
prospects for the new crop are good, but 
hardly otherwise. Any material change in 
estimates of the 1924 crop would corre- 
spondingly affect the quantities available 
for export, carryover, or feed and waste. 
Such a forecast assumes a considerable in- 
crease in invisible or uncounted stocks be- 
tween July 1, 1924, and March 1, 1925. If 
these do not exist, a much lower volume is 
available for export. 


SuPPLY DISPOSITION BY LEADING EXPORTERS 


We have revised our previous estimates 
of the disposition of the year’s supplies on 
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the part of leading exporters, in the light of 
more recent information respecting crops, 
milling, stocks, and actual exports. The re- 
sults are set forth in Appendix Table VIII, 
with comparative figures for two preceding 
years. Table 13 summarizes these estimates 
for the current crop year. Such estimates 
are at best rough approximations, but they 
serve to tie together figures that otherwise 
readily become separated and inconsistent. 

The net effect of the revisions has been to 
increase the apparent surplus available for 
export during the crop year. The Canadian 
crop seems appreciably larger than was 
estimated earlier. For the United States 
later evidence indicates that the estimate 
for domestic milling was too high. For 
Argentina and Australia the stocks August 
1 now seem to have been higher than esti- 
mated previously, and it is reasonable to 
expect domestic use in those countries to be 
lower. On the other hand, the report of an 
official estimate of 162 million bushels for 
the Australian crop proves unfounded. In 
the case of India, for which no such detailed 
estimate is possible, deterioration of the 
new crop leads us to expect smaller exports 
from the present crop than we previously 
estimated. 

Table 14 summarizes our estimate of 
maximum probable exports for the remain- 
der of the crop year, obtained by subtract- 


1 Up to February 1925 the monthly census of flour 
milling used the figures of the 1921 Census of Manu- 
factures as base line. Since then the figures of the 
1923 Census of Manufactures have been used. The re- 
sult is to increase the percentage of the census total 
contributed by mills regularly reporting each month. 
Thus, 945 mills which reported regularly in the 
calendar year 1924 represented 82 per cent of the 
wheat grindings reported in the Manufactures’ Census 
of 1921. On this basis the grindings for the year by 
mills subject to report would total 586 million 
bushels. But 954 mills represented 87 per cent of the 
total reported grindings according to the Census of 
1923. On this basis the adjusted grindings for the year 
would amount to 569 million bushels. Whether this 
represents a reduction in total grindings of merchant 
mills, or represents an increase in the grindings of 
mills below the reporting limit of $5,000 per annum, 
is not at present determinable. On the assumption 
that the change lies in classification rather than in 
volume of production, we have raised the estimate 
3 per cent in order to correspond to the one previously 
employed. Even this figure is probably too low, since 
no allowance is made for products of customs mills, 
which represented 4.4 per cent of the total in 1919, 
and the allowance of 3 per cent may not fully cover 
the outturn of merchant mills of a value of less than 
$5,000 per annum. 
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ing from the estimates for the year the re- 
ported exports to April 1. These estimates 
all assume low carryovers out, and may be 
regarded, in the aggregate, as almost a 


TABLE 13.—ESTIMATED DISPOSITION OF WHEAT 
SUPPLIES BY LEADING Exporters, 
Crop YEAR 1924-25 
(Million bushels) 


United States Canada Argentina Australia 


Year Year Year Year 
ending ending ending ending 
July 1 September1 August1 August1 
Supplies 977 306 251 190 
Domestic use 642 107 68 46 
Available for 
export and 
carryover 335 4 199 183 144 
Export to 
April 1 217 127 89 80 
Assumed 
carryover 2 115) 48 29 


Available for 
export from 
April 1 43 Lay7 46 35 


a Including an item of 3 million bushels for shipments 
to possessions, not included below. 


maximum, although they will leave in the 
Southern Hemisphere some surplus for ex- 
port after August 1. The figure for the 
countries covered is 749 million bushels for 
the crop year, excluding Russia. Our pre- 
vious estimate was 725 millions, including 
Russia, which is now expected to import 


TABLE 14.—WuHEAT EXporRTS AND ESTIMATED 
Export SURPLUSES, 1924-25 


(Million bushels) 


Estimated Available 

net exports for export 

Year forcrop Net exports to end of 

Area ending year to April 1 crop year 
United States July 1 260 217 43 
Canada Sept. 1 184 127 57 
Argentina Aug. 1 135 89 46 
Australia Aug. 1 115 80 35 
India Aug. 1 35 31 4 
Total 729 544 185 

Other countries 
(ex-Russia) 20 


some 24 million bushels. Since exports 
through March were approximately 544 
million bushels, there appears to remain 
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for the ensuing months approximately 185 
millions, decidedly less than one third. 
Whether as much as this will be exported 
depends largely upon the intensity of Eu- 
ropean demand, and upon the outlook for 
new crops. On the basis of present infor- 
mation, we expect these figures to be ap- 
proached but not exceeded. 


MARGIN Over IMPORTERS’ REQUIREMENTS 


With data now available it is impossible 
to contrast with these figures the importers’ 
requirements for the same period. Taking 
our estimates of importers’ requirements 
for the year as some 644 million bushels 
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for Europe, and 85 millions for other im- 
porters, we have a total of 729 million 
bushels, including Russia. This assumes 
that, with favorable crop prospects in Eu- 
rope, importers will allow their stocks to 
fall to small proportions on August 1. 

Since export surpluses have been esti- 
mated liberally, also on the assumption of 
small carryovers, it still appears that the 
adjustment between supplies and require- 
ments will be close, but that there is a 
margin over import requirements at cur- 
rent price levels. Such a margin appears 
more ample in April than the same margin 
in October or January. 


VI. OUTLOOK FOR 1925: CROPS 


It is still too early to make positive state- 
ments regarding the 1925 crops. The Indian 
crop and those of northern Africa are so 
far advanced that there is little probability 
of material change between now and har- 
vest. Elsewhere harvest is six weeks or 
more away, and the weather between now 
and the ingathering will be of critical im- 
portance in determining the size of crops. 
Present information, however, justifies cer- 
tain statements regarding acreage and con- 
dition. 


WINTER-W HEAT ACREAGE 


Winter-wheat acreage has been increased 
over that of last year and the preceding five 
years; and, outside of the United States and 
Russia, the acreage abandoned promises to 
be small. According to the International 
Institute of Agriculture, countries represent- 
ing 80 per cent of the wheat area of the 
Northern Hemisphere have reported an in- 
crease in plantings amounting to 3.9 per 
cent as compared with last year, 2.9 per 
cent as compared with the average of the 
five preceding years. Table 15 summarizes 
the changes in the more important coun- 
tries. The largest acreage increases over 
last year have been made in the United 
States and India, but many European coun- 
tries have also increased their acreage. The 
only large reduction has been in Roumania, 
where last year’s reported acreage was ex- 


ceptionally high. This table does not in- 
clude reports from Germany or for Russia 
except the Ukraine. So far no official infor- 
mation is available regarding German acre- 
age, but reports are to the effect that the 


TABLE 15.—AREAS SOWN TO WINTER WHEAT 
1924—25* 


(Thousand acres) 


Per cent of Per cent of 
Country 1924-25 1923-24 ave. 1919-23 
India 32,057 103.9 118.9 
Algeria, Morocco, 

Tunis @ 7,018 — — 
United States 42,317 106.5 89.1 
France 13,330 104.1 107.9 
Italy © 11,664 103.4 103.6 
Spain 9,872 97.2 97.3 
Roumania 6,071 91.5 121.1 ¢ 
Bulgaria 2,384 119.9 110.1 
Czecho-Slovakia 1,346 101.2 97.5 ¢ 
Poland 2,549 99.4 106.4 4 
Ukraine 5,394 108.1 104.8 ¢ 

Total ‘i es bac Fh 
reported f 135,640 103.9 102.9 


* International Crop Report, March 1925, p. 110. 
a Incomplete figure for Algeria. 

vb Spring and winter wheat. 

c Average 1919-20 to 1922-23. 

d Average 1921-22 and 1922-23. 

e Average 1920-21 to 1922-23. 

f Including small areas not listed above. 


planting was larger than usual. Russian 
official reports are to the effect that the 
areas seeded to winter wheat were as large 
as or larger than those of the preceding 
year. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1925 CROPS 


CONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT 


The acreage reports afford presumptive 
evidence, at this time of year, of larger 
crops of winter wheat. But variations in 
yield per acre are much more important. 
Hence the condition at the close of the win- 
ter season deserves special consideration. 
Such reports, now available for most of the 
important areas, indicate in general a fairly 
satisfactory though not universally prom- 
ising condition. 

Russian crops have admittedly suffered 
serious injury during the winter because of 
irregularities in the weather. According to 
one statement, said to have emanated from 
the Soviet Government, it is estimated that 
one million acres have been lost because of 
freezing. An additional 15 million are re- 
ported to have been ruined by insects. Total 
reseeding of this land this spring is im- 
probable because of scarcity of seed. In 
contrast with the pessimism of this state- 
ment, however, is that of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, issued on April 
9, to the effect that unofficial reports show 
Russian conditions to be about average. 
The Department further states that “it 
seems to be generally conceded that there 
has been considerable loss from winter 
killing although conditions in the important 
winter wheat areas of the southwest were 
more favorable than elsewhere.” 

In Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, and other south- 
eastern European countries, dry weather 
has been an important adverse factor; but 
recent rains have improved the situation, 
and rapid progress in growth is now re- 
ported. Conditions in France, Italy, and 
Spain, which are the largest winter wheat 
producers in Europe, have been favorable 
throughout the season. For Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Poland the April 1 condition was 
reported above average. Conditions in 
Czecho-Slovakia are good. There is every 
reason to expect that the crops of these 
countries will be of at least normal size. 
On the whole, therefore, there is a distinctly 
favorable outlook for European crops, ex- 
cept in Great Britain. In North Africa, in- 
cluding Egypt, where the crops are now 
almost completed, they have come through 
the season very satisfactorily. 
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The other important winter crops are 
those of British India and the United States. 
In India drought has done serious damage, 
especially in the Punjab. The Punjab crop, 
normally one third of the total, is forecast 
at 108 million bushels, against 150 last year. 
Elsewhere the condition is reported abnor- 
mally low. In spite of the increase in the 
planted acreage, the total crop is officially 
forecast at 322 million bushels, affording 
little or no surplus for export. 

In the United States the outlook is for a 
small crop of winter wheat. The April es- 
timate of condition is distinctly low, as 
shown by the following official percentages 
of normal: 


Season Dec. 1 April 1 
1924-25 81.0 68.7 
1923-24 88.0 83.0 
1915-24 average 85.6 81.2 


Private estimates for April 1 condition are 
generally somewhat higher, as shown be- 
low: 


Percent 
Journal of Commerce 68.4 
N. C. Murray 73.0 
R. C. Cromwell 74.1 
B. W. Snow 75.0 


The official report indicates a condition 
12.5 points below the ten-year average for 
this time of year. Since the report was 
issued, the drought in the southwestern 
states, which accounts in considerable part 
for the low condition, has been broken and 
the weather has been less unfavorable 
throughout most of the wheat belt. 

The extent of abandonment of land sown 
to winter wheat in the United States has not 
yet been officially estimated. Official reports 
indicate, however, that the crop suffered 
severely from winter-killing from central 
Ohio to central Indiana, in Montana, in the 
main wheat areas of Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and in the Pacific 
Northwest. The freeze in eastern Washing- 
ton and Oregon caused heavy loss, the con- 
dition in Washington being on April 1 only 
28 per cent of normal. Drought aggravated 
the damage in the plains region from Ne- 
braska to Texas, and high winds added to 
the damage. In Kentucky and Tennessee 
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the crop has come out of the winter in poor 
condition from freezing and drought.’ 

The experience of last year, when a rad- 
ical improvement in the crop occurred after 
a low June forecast, indicates the danger of 
relying too heavily upon early condition 
figures. Nevertheless, if the government 
condition estimate is correct, it will require 
radical improvement to bring even normal 
yields per acre planted. Since winter wheat 
constitutes the bulk of the United States 
crop, there is clearly a possibility that the 
total crop will not exceed 700 million bush- 
els, which would leave little or no repre- 
sentative wheat for export next year. 


SPRING PLANTINGS 


Spring planting in this country has been 
early and it is the general view of the grain 
trade in the Northwest that the acreage will 
be considerably increased over that of last 
year, particularly the durum wheat acreage. 
As a whole, the conditions of the soil were 
at least up to normal, particularly in con- 
sideration of the early date. Other things 
being equal, early seeding is an advantage, 
and with normal weather conditions the 
prospects for the spring crop in the spring 
wheat states and for the reseeded spring 
wheat in Washington and Oregon are re- 
garded as favorable. 

No official report of acreage sown has yet 
been issued. The report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture on “farmers’ 
intentions to plant,” issued as of March 1, 
pointed to an increase of about 14 per cent 
in spring wheat acreage in this country, as 
shown by Table 16. The bulk of the in- 
tended increase was shown to be in the 
western states where much fall-sown wheat, 
winter-killed, is being replaced by spring 
wheat, which may fully replace the losses. 
In the principal spring wheat belt the in- 
tended increase is only 5 per cent. The bulk 
of this is in durum wheat, for which the 
intended increase for the four principal 


1U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Press Release, April 9, 
1925. 

2 Studies of the relation between prices and acreage 
planted indicate that the influence of prices on plant- 
ings is easily exaggerated. The influence may, how- 
ever, be greater this year, when a long period of 
abnormally low prices has ended. 
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producing states is 12.5 per cent. 

These reports do not constitute a forecast 
of planted acreage. The acreage actually 
planted depends largely upon the condi- 
tions for spring planting and upon the con- 
dition of winter wheat that might be re- 
planted to spring wheat. For other reasons 
intentions may change. Moreover, when 
these reports of intentions to plant were 
made, wheat prices were at or near their 
highest levels. Hence, so far as prices 
exerted an influence upon the farmers’ in- 
tentions,’? the influence was presumably at 
a maximum at this period. This is true not 
merely of wheat in absolute terms, but of 
wheat in relation to alternative uses of land. 


TABLE 16.—INTENDED PLANTING OF SPRING WHEAT, 
1925, as REPORTED BY THE U. S. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


(Percentage of 1924 harvested acreage) 


United West north Western 
States central states states 
All spring wheat 113.9 104.9 135.9 
Durum wheat 112.54 113.3 97.4 
Other spring wheat 114.4 100.6 136.5 
aFour states only: Minnesota, North Dakota, South 


Dakota, Montana. 


In Canada the outlook for the spring 
wheat crop is also promising. Fall plowing 
in the autumn of last year was somewhat 
below normal and there was less land in 
summer fallow. These figures do not mean 
much, unless interpreted on the ground in 
accordance with local conditions. The cur- 
rent sentiment in the prairie provinces runs 
to the effect that the conditions for spring 
seeding were unusually favorable. In most 
parts of the prairie provinces the physical 
condition of the surface was good and a 
notable amount of deep moisture was pres- 
ent. Other things being equal, the combina- 
tion of early seeding, good surface, and deep 
moisture should lead to an expansion of 
acreage and to a favorable outturn. 


In summary, winter wheat acreage has 
increased, and larger spring wheat acreage 
is in prospect. Present indications point to 
poor crops of winter wheat in India, Russia, 
and the United States, but good crops in 
Europe and North Africa. The favorable 
prospects in Europe are especially sig- 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


nificant, since importers’ requirements are 
largely determined by Europe’s demand. 
The early outlook for spring wheat is un- 
usually favorable. On the whole, the world 
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outlook for 1925 crops does not warrant 
expectations of a repetition of the world 
shortage of 1924-25 or of the abundance 
characteristic of 1923-24. 


VII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The foregoing discussion may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

(1) Extreme fluctuations in wheat prices 
marked the months of January to March 
1925. From the late-January peak of over 
$2.00 a bushel, prices fell in March to some 
50 cents lower, though remaining nearly 50 
cents above the level of last May. Excep- 
tionally heavy speculative activity accom- 
panied, and was largely responsible for, the 
changes in prices during this period. 

(2) The basic facts of supply and de- 
mand for the crop year have changed little, 
—chiefly indicating somewhat larger sup- 
plies available in exporting countries and 
increased Russian import requirements. On 
the whole the position is believed to have 
eased since January. 

(3) Exports have been exceptionally 
heavy during the first eight months of the 
crop year, and from Argentina and Aus- 
tralia since January 1. European imports 
through February have also been heavy, 
though the exports from the Southern 
Hemisphere have not yet bulked large in 
import statistics. 

(4) Visible supplies, which have been 
large in the past three years, have been 
maintained at high levels by rapid market- 
ing in the Northern Hemisphere and large 
quantities on passage from the Southern 
Hemisphere. Stocks behind the visible are 
unusually low, both in Canada and the 
United States. Hence a considerable decline 
in visible supplies is in prospect. 

(5) Assuming low carryovers at the end 
of the crop year in both exporting and im- 
porting countries, it appears that the sur- 
pluses available for export will cover im- 
port requirements for the rest of the year 
with a small but adequate margin. 

(6) The outlook for new crops is fairly 


promising. Planted acreage has increased. 
Winter-wheat crops in the United States, 
India, and Russia are below average, but in 
Europe and North Africa generally condi- 
tions are above average. In the spring- 
wheat belt of North America there is pros- 
pect of increased acreage seeded under 
favorable conditions. If later developments 
bear out the present promise, carryovers at 
the end of the crop year may be safely 
reduced to small dimensions. But there is 
a possibility that the United States winter- 
wheat crop may be so low as to prevent so 
great reduction here. 


Despite the impressive decline, wheat 
prices remain on a level distinctly higher 
than that of the past three crop years, as an 
expression of the closer adjustment between 
supplies and requirements. It seems prob- 
able that carryovers from the 1924 crops, 
including visible supplies, will be lower at 
the end of this crop year than at any time 
since the armistice. Although heavy exports 
from the Southern Hemisphere and the 
continuance of large visible supplies played 
a part in the collapse of wheat prices since 
January, the expectation of low carryovers 
has presumably been largely discounted. 

It is not yet clear that the wheat market 
has reached equilibrium since the extreme 
recession. There is little probability, how- 
ever, of a fresh outburst of extensive specu- 
lation in the present crop. The possibility 
does exist that there may develop a shortage 
of desirable wheats in advantageous posi- 
tions in this country, which would lead to 
price increases behind the tariff wall. Im- 
portant changes in world prices in the next 
few months, if they occur, are likely to be 
occasioned by changes in the outlook for 
new crops. 


MME 


This issue has been prepared by Joseph S. 
Davis, Katharine Snodgrass, and Alonzo E. 
Taylor, with substantial assistance from E. Gail 
Benjamin. 

For information on technical points, the 
Institute is indebted to various members of the 
grain trade and milling industry, for data on 
the French situation to M. Michel Augé-Laribé 
of Paris, and for those on the Italian situation 
to Mme. Olivia Agresti of Rome. 

The data employed are the latest available 
on April 28, 1925. 
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TABLE I.—PRODUCTION OF LEADING CEREALS AND POTATOES IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING AREAS 
(ex-RussiA), 1924* 


(Million bushels; except rice—in thousand short tons of cleaned rice) 


Area Wheat Rye Corn Oats Barley Potatoes Rice 
ae Fe ib (oe ee 3,114* 738° | 3,660° | 3,717*| 1,220°; — | — 
Northern Hemisphere (ex-Russia)........ 2,716 734 ae 3,631 1,198 == — 
WinTeGRS tatesh. 1. Meee ts occco. isk peeoe ene 873 64 2,437 1,542 188 455 472 
(CEIINGW CITE ss RR, caret er en cee a anne ee 262 14 10 412 87 94 coma 
HMO PE wCEXCRUSSIA) ea. teen ecn aenwuses 1,081 656 =——* | L650 581 = — 
Great Britaimandirélands, ace. essences. 55 = ee al 207 59 | 161? = 
TTA C CR oeint cis ee ee AL wes SR ae wR A os aden 282 40 18 296 46 559 == 
ASE TIT AM Nia oe eens Prelinger erases ace: 89 | 226 == 390 110 1,338 = 
ISOLSTIT RI MRe eA eck tare Aer ase setae Siem 13 | 2.) | enn 42 4 | Sis 
INCH OTI GING Saiiete etait sald eee eRe 4 14 =e yc 3 99 = 
LTR Ripe ace gre oar sR gh nN Me 171 6 98 | 34 9 — 3874 
ST DENIS ois seacerae ti 9 SR Lea oy oer rar SO a 126 30 | 24 | 20 60 89 201 
Czecho-=slovakial Guise. s. S heiassoeoe nee: 34 | 46 10 85 48 2280 ia 
TEOUE WIGS ec Renee: ee Ree OO ee a eee aya | WAR | ee | 166 56 987 = 
ENO IINTAa cle ae eee tt ea han eS al 74 he Adee he oh 60 50 SS 
LEAD IAUEREN GOV: my Sirs che eee eck a REET ca Ren 50 23 80 | 17 15 70 aS 
SHUN CPAVETIENE ae Aster ete oo Gere hr RORRCANCURR Eatere i 28 4 | 27 10 14 2 7 
Baars ie BO ae de Oh dos sleeve Tia da vents 70 | 6 | 106 19 15 — — 
Lg aL ai L oe Be gant Ae a RAR ae Cee ee Ia ee Oe le On ee 
A EGU hs GARY PR RNs oe Se: eae Sa Fe Sa eee 364 — =) | 145 == 34,720 
JAPAN ESCus MITE... day 15 eye eh eek she aes 36 = = 16 111 =a 11,952 
reach ndo-Ghina.. 44.5 sn ometee ane == are = === =e oe 3,908 
SIRI aw atece SEES Se cone ea RR itis, one ds SE em Pere == ==.) == —— —— ae 3,367 
CLOTS ee oat ee eer ee | | — = —= 173 
hala pine islands seq eee ccs ons! —> | 1,285 
Ae iige hectare Pin BarohECReto ys os a octae Geen MiB coe Gomes & a See 50 ae aoe = 3,862 
aN REY 01] WH CYS Oe ry a A iE eR 191 1 187 | 53 7 a aa 
INCEIS BOING on og Min pe a EUS CCP Re oR 149 == =P eS a —— =a 

* Revised to April 20, 1925. See WuHeat Srupies, February 1925, pp. 79, 82, 115, 116, for sources and less complete data 
of earlier years. a Including approximations for countries as to which data are unavailable. 

b Not including Irish Free State. c Egypt. 


TABLE IJ. WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES AND AT ForT WILLIAM AND 
Port ARTHUR, CANADA, MONTHLY, Crop YEARS 1920—25* 


(Million bushels) 


United States primary markets Fort William and Port Arthur 
Month 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 || 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 Month 

Aug. fag6 | 686 |) 606 | 653 | 980 |-40or 39°). 37 | 920 Jos | aug. 
Sept. AD 61.4 5L.7 45.3 82.1 12.6 Pall ti) 37.0 28.3 Toll Sept. 
Oct. 44.6 41.6 48.3 40.5 88.0 32.0 46.2 65.1 67.0 40.9 Oct. 
Nov. Dive 25.6 42.5 37.2 60.5 33.4 40.8 56.8 UPS 42.7 Nov. 
Dec. 31.6 24.0 45.3 28.4 36.3 2h 23.0 32.0 51.9 20.3 Dec. 
Jan. 29.0 17.5 37.6 15.9 24.7 7.8 He 11.6 1D 41 Jan. 
Feb. ZA, 22 21.6 19.8 19.9 4.5 4.2 a) 3.9 6.2 Feb. 
Mar. 22.6 20.2 PANY 18.0 ire 4.4 9.0 6.0 20 8.5 Mar. 

§ months 268.5 | 281.6 | 335.3 | 270.4 | 421.8. 1127.5 | 1616 | 215.4 | 2408 | 1311 8 months 
Apr. Se IFe (e218 PulOt yl =| eee al 61) 765) Gaal == fo Apr 
May 27.0 | 29.1 16.7 15.4 a 4.4 ili 10.6 1518S) —— May 
June 30.2 21.0 18.2 16.4 =< 3.6 5.6 6.9 ile == June 
July 62.0 | 395 | 338 | 351 | — 4.2 54 60 | 131 | — | July 

4 months 142.5 | 105.2 90.6 77.0 => 15.9 28.8 81.1 56.5 = 4 months 
GRAND TOTAL | 411.0 | 386.8 | 425.9 | 347.4 —— | 143.4 LOO 246.5 290-30) = GRAND TOTAL 


*Sources: U. S., Survey of Current Business; Canada, Canadian Grain Statistics, [167] 
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Taste II]—Wueatr Receipts AT PRIMARY TABLE IV.—BROOMHALL’S ESTIMATES OF INTERNATIONAL 
MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND AT SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOuR, PRE-WAR AND Post- 
Fort WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR, CANADA, War, FOR THE Pertop AucusT 1 To Marcy 31* 


re * 
WEEKLY, JANUARY TO Marcu, 1925 Million bushels) 


(Thousand bushels) 5-yr. ave.|| ; 
inet ARGS 1909-14 || 1921-22 | 1929-93 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 
tee > phere srcae|onaie eel Port arty  NowtheAmerica 138.9 | 297.9 | 323.4 | 810.8 | 318.5 
= = Argentina and 
Jan. 3 4,084 Jan, 2 1,872 Uruguay 44.6 || 57.9 | 77.7 | 87.7 | 90.6 
10 4,097 9 1,456 Australia 36.1 | 739 | 318] 48.0] 72.7 
17 5,288 16 1,047 Russia, Danube, 
24 6,305 23 L112 and Black Sea 1576) 87) 41888 13 
31 6,321 30 1,268 British India 46 |/ 02| 76| 54) 274 
Feb. 7 6,774 Feb. 6 945 Other countries 6.0 74 0.2 11.6 4.4 
1 Wedel a | 
x ae sh 1.816 Total 406.5 || 441.0 | 444.7 | 502.8 | 527.2 
6783 2 2,305 | | 
ae oe To Europe 353.0 || 865.4 | 385.2 | 390.7 | 470.6 
Wiebe, 7 ; Mar. 6 2,131 Ex-Europe oro) 75.6 OOO EL LIES 56.5 
on se " ce (Percentage of crop-year total) 
28 3905 97 9.307 Total 65.3 68.2 65.7 64.87 701° 
To Europe 65.3 || 66.8 || 65.7 | 62:44) 97019 
* Sources: U. S., Price Current-Grain Reporter; Ex-Europe 65.5 75.3 65.7 (5.086422 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Canadian Grain Sta- - 
tistics. For similar weekly data, August to December, * Source: Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. The figures are totals 
1924, see Wueat Stupies, February 1925, p. 118. of weekly shipments for the 34 weeks most closely approximating 


the period August 1 to March 31 in each crop year. 

a Total for crop year includes 53 weeks. 

b Percentages of Broomhall’s estimates of 752, 664, and 88 mil- 
lion bushels, respectively. 


TABLE V.—NET Exports OF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM PRINCIPAL 
ExporTING COUNTRIES, AUGUST TO MarcH, PRE-WAR AND Post- 


War* 
(Million bushels) 
United British 
8-months period Total States Canada | Argentina | Australia India 
5-yr. ave. | 
1909-14 261.2 OMe 69.6 48.9 38.6 26.4 
1920-21 408.7 || 193.5 135.2 27.5 41.7 10.8 
1921-22 459.9 || 194.0 137.9 60.1 82.3 (14.4) 
1922-23 ADT 152.9 213.2 83.9 32.0 9.8 
1923-24 500.0 96.2 243.4 96.6 56.9 6.9 
1924-25 548.6 210.2 138.3 Son” 80.1” 30:9” 
1924 Aug. 49.0 21.0 11.0 8.4 5.6 3.0 
Sept. 63.7 38.9 14.6 Dz 3.4 1.6 
Oct. 87.0 53.1 19.4 5.9 3. 4.9 
Nov. 76.5 34.8 oll 3.8 2 es 47 
Dec, 71.7 23.6 33.6 UA, Sat, 3.6 
1925 Jan. 60.1 12.6 10.0 18.8 14.3 4.4 
Feb. 67.6 10.1 (3) 21.6 21.7 6.3 
Mar. (oO eae LOGE 10.7 Sede 20.62 24° 


* Source: See Wuear Stupies, February 1925, p. 102. 
a Net imports. b March exports estimated from Broomhall’s shipments. 
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TABLE VI.—NET Imports oF WHEAT, INCLUDING FLOUR AS WHEAT, BY PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES, 
MonrTuHLYy, AuGust 1924 Tro Fepruary 1925* 


(Million bushels) 


eee 


eee 


United Trish Nether- Switzer- 

Month Kingdom | Free State! France Germany Italy Belgium lands land Denmark Month 
1924 Aug. 23.42 PPA 6.00 1.35 5.45 3.38 1.87 1.12 44 Aug. 1924 
Sept. 17.94 1.09 4.23 3.29 2.59 3.02 1.87 67 40 Sept. 

Oct. 20.01 1.59 4.08 8.33 PA 4.20 3.88 70 71 Oct. 

Nov. 21.08 2:13 4.06 12.00 5.03 2.85 ZAC 1.57 95 Nov. 

Dec. 20.38 2.28 2.05 9.38 8.66 3.52 3.28 2.29 1.07 Dec. 

1925 Jan. 14.47 1.53 76 7.13 10.02 2.53 1.80 2.72 ake Jan. 1925 
Feb. 12.01 = 1.41 4.57 9.23 — 1.60 80 = Feb. 

Czecho- ie 
Month Sweden Norway Austria Slovakia Latvia Finland Esthonia Greece Egypt Month 
1924 Aug. 91 43} 1.56 PPA Pal 33 03 2.08 42 Aug. 1924 
Sept. fol 35 i sy? 2.61 16 30 02 2.01 53 Sept. 
Oct. SWE 192 2.02 2.73 Pas roll .06 1.91 80 Oct. 
Nov. 1.06 92 1.06 3.20 .20 44 .08 2.06 81 Nov. 
Dec. aT 53 = Pat 08 48 14 1.54 .68 Dec. 
1925 Jan. 63 B35) a 1.65 14 48 2, 1.93 Ue Jan. 1925 
Feb. == = —— 1.38 aaa: == = ie) — Feb. 


— 


* Sources: Official statistics, International Crop Reports. 


TABLE VII.—BROOMHALL’S ESTIMATES OF VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES ON Marcu 1, 1920-25, ComPpaRED 
WITH PRE-WAR AND PosT-WAR AVERAGES* 


(Million bushels) 


5-yr. ave. | 5-yr. ave. 
1920 | 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1910-14 1920-24 

United States—wheat 84.0 | 56.0 70.6 | 103.7 | 
Bios} OF MOCKICS ©. ans cc aac oe 105.4 | 1128 76.8 83.9 
West of Rockies..............-. 4.2 25 4.1 6.0 75 | 34 54 4.8 
Canada wheats occ s50 054.2 30.7 47.5 62.6 87.2 | 127.4 84.0 EYE at 
UsS:—tlouras wheat... .. ...02%- 10.7 | 9.6 8.4 7 we 8.8 se) | on 
Canada—flour as wheat........... A 6 5 | A By | 3 | co a5) 
Ut eee tS ieee ee 130.0 | 1160 | 1462 | 2073 | 2505 | 2093 || 1301 | 1700 
PES eee To ae a 52 2.4 70 |. 5.2 9.2 9.9 4.6 5.8 
itiatiae ec Peers hdr 71.0 92.0 60.0 62.0 A550) ¢ 20.0% 66.1 
A ee Oe earn are 762 | 944 | 670 | 672 | 547 | «© | oder! 719 
United Kingdom—wheat......... GB) W180.) 8804 6 ga See 08 7.6 
United Kingdom—flour as wheat.| 36 24 13 | 22 11 | 22 | 35 | 24 
Afloat for United Kingdom........ | 161°) le. 10.7 20.4 | nae ahs 15.8 
Afloat tor Continent 5 .<is<.06 sive es 30.9 279 | 201 | 29.0 28.5 | 48.6 16.3 27.3 
FRALO UL O TO ICL ILS seen ae re ietKer area 15.6 110. | 2199") 39.0 16.7) 23.1 17.4 16.8 
ii, leon ede Se ee eae ms | 74 | 598 | 670 | 701 | 969 | B77 | 696 
PAO oct tren as 281.0 | 286.8 | 273.0 | 841.5 | 876.3 g Ae oes ae 39 
Excluding Australia............ 210.0 | 194.8 | 2130 | 2795 | 3298 | 3161 || 1924 | 2454 __ 


* Source: Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. For similar tables as of August 1 and December 1 see Wueat SrTupiEs, 


December 1924, p. 57, February 1925, p. 117. 


a Data incomplete. b Average of 1911-14 for Australia. 
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TaBLE VIIJ.— WHEAT SUPPLIES AND THEIR DISPOSITION IN LEADING Export CouNTRIES, 1922-—25* 


(Million bushels) 


(A) UNITED STATES: (C) ARGENTINA: 
CROP YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 YEARS ENDING JULY 31 
Approximations | Estimate Approximations | Estimate 
1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-95 1922-23 | 1993-24 | 1924-25 
Stocks/Jaly lemaeeo se 81.5 | 1024 | 104 Stocks, August1............. 66.6 | 54.2 60 
ING WaClOD es i samapae aa ay ont 867.6 | 797.4 | 873 NeW Crop .- tee eee 195.8 | 247.0 | 191 
Supplies rosea 949.1 | 899.8 | 977 SUD BUGS gh. ie eae ates 9624-) 301.2 |. 251 
ExportsiOfawieaterc a oasso: 154.9 78.8 a Exports, wheat and flour... | 142.6 | 173.0 135 
EX pPOrtsrolellO Uber eee 67.0 77.6 == 
Imports (less re-exports), Seed requirements.......... 18.7 20.6 | Fal 
wheat and flour:........>. 1957, 27.9 cape Consumption, feed; and 
Net exports,wheat and flour] 202.2 © 128.5 260 WASTER oan eee 46.9 480 | 47 
Shipments to possessions... 2.8 | PS) 3 Total domestic use........ 65.6 | 686 | 68 
Seed requirements.......... 91.4 79.4 87 StoclksssJullyo3ilee- eee a eee | 542 | 59.6 | 48 
Domestic milling.......... ‘ es 505 
Feed and waste............ 550.3 |4 89.2 50 
Total domestic use........ 641.7 | 664.7 642 
(D) AUSTRALIA: 
SEO CKS JM ela Onrrn te eeren cs 102.4 | 108.7 72 YEARS ENDING JULY 31 
Approximations | Estimate 
(B) CANADA: 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-95 
Crop YEARS ENDING August 31 SLOCKS PAIICUISED le aee eee 29.8 45.4 41 
Approximations |Estimate Newcrop..................-. ODS a 25:5 149 
1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-95 é ; 2 
= = LOS ce RE, he co 139.1 |. 170.9 190 
Stocks, September 1......... 16.0 8.9 26 ane 
INGwWaclo pace ce. een a, 399.8 | 474.2 | 280 * Exports, wheat and flour...| 49.8 356} 1415 
SUPPLIES Bare ea 415.8 | 483.1 306 Seed requirements.......... 89 94 10 
C {LON hetero : é 
Exports, wheat and flour...| 2791 | 3428 | 184 Ferd anh waste ghee ie 
Seed requirements.......... 39.8 38.0 40 : 
Milled for consumption..... 40.9 42.2 42 Total domestic use. s753/ 129 = 46 
Heedrand waste sane sce: 47.1 33.6 26, Stocks, July 31.........c0.-. 45 4 41.2 99 
Total domestic use........ 127-8 1138 107 
StockswAUgustal an. maaan: 8.9 26.5 15 


* Sources: See WueEat Stupres, December 1924, p. 53. In the main, official data for 1922-23, 1923-24, and for sup- 
plies, 1924-25. 
a Allowing for underestimate of Canadian crop. 


TABLE IX.—AVERAGE DAILY VOLUME OF TRADING IN WHEAT FuTuRES AT ALL MARKETS, 
MonTHLy, 1921—25* 


(Million bushels) 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec Year 
1921 | 39.1 44.1 | 39.5 | 52.5 46.1 | 498 | 45.5 | 39.6 BEL enor) a7 43.3 1921 
1922 36.5 67.9 | 613 | 48.9 37.4 | 418 | 344 36.2 33.5 82.5 | 37.6 42.1 1922 
1923 | 36.6 387.0 27.9 | 48.0 41.0 | 40.9 | 323 | 314 28.3 30.2 | el 211 1923 
1924 | 143 | 18.1 | 22.8 | 18.0 14.4 | 34.0 | 538.8 | 50.0 42.7 | 614 | 60.9 | 588 1924 
1925 73.4 | 81.0 87.4 =a tl oo ao he 1925 


* Source: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Grain Futures Administration. 
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TABLE X.—WEEKLY CasH Prices oF REPRESENTATIVE WHEATS IN LEADING ExporTING AND IMPORTING 
MARKETS, DECEMBER 1924 TO Marcu 1925* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 
United States Canada | Argentina Liverpool 


No. 2 Red |No. 2 Hard|No.1Dark| No.1 Barletta No.1 No. 3 No.1 
Winter Winter Northern | Manitoba | (Buenos Mani- Mani- |Northern} No.2 | Pacific | Argen- | Aus- 
Month (Chieago) | (Kansas (Minne- |(Winnipeg)| Aires) toba toba Duluth Winter | White tine tralian 
City) apolis) Rosafe 

Dec. 1.66 1.51 1.62 1.64 1.54 1.86 aries 1.76 1.73 1.83 alg!) 1.87 
1.78 1.57 1.67 1.69 59 1.93 1.81 1.80 1.78 1.84 1.80 1.89 
1.80 1.64 1.74 1.80 1.64 197 1.86 1.88 1.88 1.85 1.83 1.91 


Lea) at 179? F< 1.86 1) 88 191 | 192 1.90 
— — — — — | —) «= | 198 | — | — | 196 

Jan. Cer bie) ibe bee | © tia) aie) 1.99 | otop it or p96 ies? | 1.97 
Pete tis deen Tee) 7a? | 210° We pe 60 OG an eae auRT oR. aT 08 
TOC ARI SEONG L018 WA 76 ole BIB lh on SUGh 4206. | LOO ee ert e202 I 108 
COMA Ra 1984) 198 8) ULRO, 19d OP 916 Sig ee |) tees 
214 | 191 | 207 | 214 | 202 | 234 | — | — | ga | * | — | 233 


Feb. 2.12 1.90 1.99 1.90 1.89 2.28 us 2.18 2.13 Y 2.13 | 2.15 
1.97 L.79 1.89 1.91 1.84 2.18 2.16 211 2.04 i 2.09 | 2.07 
1.94 Le / 1.89 1.93 1.85 2.20 2.09 2.02 2.05 . 2.01 | 2.07 
1.90 1.82 1.93 2.01 1.94 2.28 2.15 2.08 2.13 & 2.08 -| 2.09 


Marea) ons = "is7 |" 202-7 "180 | 199} 294 | 990, | 214 1 O10) 4 f<244 e208 

Deb he Aga es) a8 Pos or Pons 16s Tiree a 05 aoe 
: 1.59 1.69 | 1.68 ° 194*| ¢ ee ee ee ee ee 
‘ 165 | 169 | 1.60 ° i) ieee Ae Fak My dcr ees cp ed 

== --- — -- — — | 169 | 167 | — | — | 179 | — 


* Sources: U. S. prices from U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Crops and Markets; foreign prices from International Crop 
Report and Agricultural Statistics, except Rosafé, No. 1 Northern Duluth, and No. 3 Manitoba, which are from Broom- 
hall’s Corn Trade News. U. S. prices are weekly averages of daily weighted prices for weeks ending Friday. Foreign 
prices are for Friday of each week, except Rosafé, No. 1, Northern Duluth, and No. 3 Manitoba, which are for Tuesday. 

aNo quotation. b Tuesday prices, March 24 and 31, from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. c Not available. 


TABLE XI.—AVERAGE PRICES OF DOMESTIC WHEATS IN EUROPEAN MARKETS, MONTHLY, 
Aucust 1924 ro Marcu 1925* 


Great France Italy Germany Great | France | Italy Germany 
Britain |(Chartres)| (Milan) (Berlin) Britain ((Chartres)} (Milan) (Berlin) 
s. d. francs lire gold mks. 
Month per per per per U. S. dollars per bushel *® Month 
quarter quintal quintal quintal 
1924 Aug. 54-9 101.00 116.00 19.88 1.54 1.50 1.40 1:29 Aug. 1924 
Sept. 51-10 106.70 125:25 22.51 1.45 1.54 1.49 1.46 Sept. 
Oct. 540 113.45 149.20 22.65 TO? 1.62 G0 1.47 Oct. 
Nov. 53-10 119.05 155.50 21.20 1.56 1.71 1.83 1.37 Nov. 
Dec. 52-6 120.31 166.12 22.22 1.54 ihe 1.94 1.44 Dec. 
1925 Jan. 55-5 127.75 194.80 25.38 1.66 1.87 Denil: 1.64 Jan. 1925 
Feb. 58-4 131.25 206.00 25.08 1.74 1.89 2.30 1.62 Feb. 
Mar. 56-11 132.60 201.00” @ 1.70 1.87 nae 2 Mar. 


* Sources: Great Britain, London Economist; France, U. S. Federal Reserve Board; Italy, International Crop Report 
and Agricultural Statistics; Germany, Wirthschaft und Statistik. 
a Conversions made at average exchange rates for the month. b Average for first two Fridays of March. 
c Not available. 
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AVERAGE PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR FARM COSTS OF 
WHEAT PRODUCTION IN THE NORTH AMERICAN 
SPRING-WHEAT BELT 


I. SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


It is generally recognized that money 
costs of wheat production have risen in 
both Canada and the United States be- 
tween pre-war and post-war years. The 
recent agricultural depression in the North- 
west is often charged to the failure of wheat 
prices to rise enough 
to counterbalance in- 


wheat belt of the United States and Canada 
under pre-war and post-war conditions. 


THe AREAS 


The spring-wheat belt of North America 
falls chiefly within the boundaries of the 
American states of 
Minnesota, North Da- 


creases in cost of pro- 
duction. There is a 
widespread impression 
that Canada is able 
consistently to produce 
wheat more cheaply 
than the United States. 
This impression, sup- 
ported not only by the 
United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
and the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, but 
also by the United 
States Tariff Commis- 
sion, is responsible for 
the 42-cent tariff on 


Scope and Purpose of the Study 

Pre-War Costs, Excluding Land 
Charges, in Different Areas 

Increases in Costs Excluding Land 
Charges 

Post-War Costs Including Land 
Charges 

Canadian and American Costs 

The Cost-of-Production Formula 
and the Tariff on Wheat 

Broad Changes in the Level of 
Costs 

Costs in Relation to Farm Pros- 
perity 

Summary and Conclusions 


kota, South Dakota, 
and Montana, and the 
Canadian provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta. Dur- 
ing the past twenty 
years the four Ameri- 
can states have pro- 
duced about 80 per cent 
of all spring wheat 
grown in the United 
States; and the three 
Canadian provinces 
have produced about 
98 per cent of all spring 
wheat grown in Can- 
ada. 


wheat. As a matter of fact, however, little 
is generally known about the degree or the 
causes of increases in costs of wheat pro- 
duction, about relative costs in Canada and 
the United States, or even about the mean- 
ing of “cost of production of wheat.” 

The present paper summarizes an exten- 
sive analysis of available data on farm 
costs of producing wheat in the spring- 


Copyright, 1925, by 


Within these seven political areas as a 
whole, spring-wheat production is undoubt- 
edly the most important source of farm in- 
come. It is not, however, of equal impor- 
tance in all of the sub-areas. The costs 
of wheat production are, therefore, not of 
equal importance to farmers in all of the 


1 See Appendix Table IV. 
[173] 
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seven sub-areas. But in the spring-wheat 
belt as a whole, no other crop is of com- 
parable importance. 


TYPES OF WHEAT 


Winter wheat, durum wheat, and hard 
spring wheats of various varieties such as 
Marquis, Red Fife, Blue Stem, and Velvet 
Chaff, all are grown in the spring-wheat 
belt. These varieties differ one from the 
other in quality, in price, in yield, and to a 
certain limited extent, perhaps, in cost of 
production. It is impossible, however, to 
distinguish in the present paper between 
different wheat varieties, since available 
statistical data take no account of such dis- 
tinctions. In general, hard spring wheat 
as distinguished from durum and winter 
wheats constitutes by far the bulk of pro- 
duction, although in Montana, Alberta, and 
Minnesota winter wheats are or have been 
of some importance, and in the Dakotas 
durum wheat is extensively grown. The 
statistics hereafter employed apply, strictly 
speaking, to all wheat grown in the spring- 
wheat belt—winter and durum as well as 
hard spring. But, since hard spring wheat 
constitutes the bulk of production, generali- 
zations drawn from the cost and profit sta- 
tistics apply with reasonable accuracy to 
the production of hard spring wheat. 


THE PERIODS 


For present purposes the pre-war period 
is defined as the years 1908-14. This period 
has definite advantages for the present 
study, and no important disadvantages. 
The influence of the war on farm prices 
and production was not felt until late in 
1914; the influence of the crisis of 1907 
seems not to have been considerable in the 
spring-wheat belt during 1908; and certain 
phenomena, including acreage, production, 
number of livestock on farms, and yields 
per acre, all of which are important in in- 
terpretation or calculation of cost statistics, 
were unaffected either by the crisis or by 
the first year of the war. The post-war pe- 
riod is not susceptible of accurate defini- 
tion. It is here defined as the years 1921-24. 
These years have clearly been more similar 
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one to the other than others of the six years 
which have elapsed since 1918. 

The pre-war period may be regarded as 
a fairly normal period, while the post-war 
period was largely one of agricultural de- 
pression. 


Basic MATERIAL 


Seven cost investigations exist which fall 
within the pre-war and post-war periods and 
which present average farm costs repre- 
sentative of costs in sub-areas of the spring- 
wheat belt. The first of these was conducted 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 1909." 
The second and third, modeled upon the 
first, were conducted by the Canadian Cen- 
sus and Statistics Office for 1911 and 1913.’ 
The fourth and fifth were conducted by the 
Division of Cost of Production and the Di- 
vision of Crop and Livestock Estimates of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for 1922 and 1923.° In these two inves- 
tigations costs applicable to geographical 
divisions rather than to separate states were 
published; but averages applicable to states 
have kindly been furnished by the Depart- 
ment. The sixth investigation was pursued 
by the United States Tariff Commission for 
1923 and for the period 1921—23.4 It pre- 
sents costs applicable to localities in all 
seven areas of the spring-wheat belt, and 
averages applicable to the American and 
Canadian portions of the spring-wheat belt. 
The seventh investigation was conducted 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 
1923.° 


ADJUSTMENTS TO SECURE COMPARABILITY 


A fundamental difficulty in all compari- 
sons of cost studies is to secure compara- 


1“Cost of Producing Wheat in 1909,” Crop Reporter, 
May 1911, XIII, pp. 36 ff. 

2“Cost of Grain Production in Canada, 1911,” 
Census and Statistics Monthly, March 1912, V, pp. 
51-57; “Cost of Grain Production in Canada, 1913,” 
ibid., December 1914, V, pp. 299-306. 

3“Cost of Producing Corn, Wheat, and Oats, 1922,” 
Weather, Crops, and Markets, September 1923, IV, No. 
9, p. 218; “Cost of Producing Field Crops, 1923,” 
Crops and Markets, June 1924, I, Supp. 6, pp. 176-177. 

4 Wheat and Wheat Products, Washington, 1924. 

5 Cost of Grain Production in Canada, 1923. Ottawa, 
1924. (Partially reprinted from the Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics, June 1924.) 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF STUDY 


bility between different producers, areas, 
and periods. Because of divergencies of 
practice and the inadequacy of resulting 
data, some critics are disposed to charac- 
terize all deductions from farm cost analy- 
ses as “solemn nonsense.”! Certainly there 
are humerous instances of fallacious rea- 
soning and unsound conclusions from cost 
studies, especially when the data are em- 
ployed to deal not with problems of farm 
management but with issues of broad eco- 
nomic significance. 

These difficulties are present in the 
basic data employed in this study. Only 
scattered years are represented. The data 
are not equally inclusive. Certain impor- 
tant deficiencies exist. Accordingly, the first 
task has been to construct, on the basis of 
this material, constituting the best available 
information, schedules of average costs of 
wheat production, in the several areas con- 
cerned, for the average year of the period 
1908-14 and that of the period 1921-24. For 
this purpose the American studies of 1909 
and 1923, and the Canadian studies of 1911 
and 1923, have furnished the principal 
material.? 

It has been considered desirable to cal- 
culate average yearly costs incurred during 
the pre-war and post-war periods rather 
than to compare Canadian costs in 1911 
with American costs in 1909 or even costs in 
both countries in 1923 alone. Yield has a 
strong effect upon costs; and every year is 
in a sense an exceptional year. Compari- 
sons of costs applicable to given years are 
often more misleading than comparisons of 
costs applicable to periods, particularly 
when costs in one area are obtained for one 
year, while costs in a second area are ob- 
tained for another. When costs applicable 


1 Editor, Farm Journal, November 1924, p. 12. 

2 The Canadian study of 1913 could not be used be- 
cause it did not record yields of farmers reporting 
costs. The American investigation of 1922 was dis- 
regarded to simplify necessary calculations. Farm 
management cost investigations, several of which 
have been conducted in restricted areas of the spring- 
wheat belt in one period or the other, have been 
ignored except for certain supplementary information, 
because their results are not representative of the 
larger areas. The Tariff Commission investigation has 
been useful in calculating land charges for the post- 
war period, and otherwise. Additional information 
has been utilized in supplying deficiencies or other- 
wise supplementing the reported data. 
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to the same areas over periods neither too 
long nor too short are taken, comparisons 
may have more than ephemeral significance. 

The laborious procedure of adjustment, 
approximation, and expansion of reported 
costs into comparable averages for the dif- 
ferent areas before and since the war is 
omitted here but is set forth in detail, to- 
gether with some considerations respecting 
the reliability of the resulting figures, in a 
mimeographed document obtainable from 
the Food Research Institute on request. 
The official data for specific years, and our 
adjusted and expanded data, which furnish 
the basis for discussion in this study, are 
given in Appendix Tables I and II. 

The resulting statistics cannot be regarded 
as highly accurate. At many points rough 
approximations have been necessary. Even 
so, they are perhaps not much more in- 
accurate than current statistics of acreage, 
yield, production, and farm price; and since 
pains have been taken, without bias, to 
make reasonable estimates and adjustments 
with the object of securing comparability, 
the figures are believed to afford a satisfac- 
tory basis for the discussion here presented. 


DEFICIENCIES OF ADJUSTED DATA 


Five deficiencies in the cost statistics 
hereinafter employed may be emphasized 
here. In the first place, no costs can be de- 
termined for any area in each of the years 
of each period, desirable though a yearly 
series may be for the study of yearly va- 
riations. Second, pre-war land charges can- 
not be determined on what is at present 
recognized as the soundest basis—by aver- 
aging actual and potential cash rentals. 
Third, the costs of abandonment are not 
determinable on the basis of available data. 
Fourth, average costs can be calculated only 
to apply to political areas, not to natural 
economic areas, of the spring-wheat belt. 
Finally, the basic data do not provide in- 
formation on the costs of transportation 
from local elevators to central markets; the 
costs hereinafter employed are farm costs 
of production, not total costs of production. 

All of these deficiencies are unavoidable. 
They are for the most part inherent in the 
basic data. Their effects on conclusions 
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drawn from adjusted data have not, how- 
ever, been disregarded. 


ScoPE oF THIS PAPER 


The primary purpose of this paper is to 
extract from such figures what significance 
they contain and to indicate what signifi- 
cance they, and similar schedules, do not 
possess. It may serve to augment current 
knowledge by systematizing and comparing 
available data, and also to correct some 
erroneous impressions concerning differ- 
ences in American and Canadian costs and 
the utility of wheat-cost statistics. 

Sections II, III, and IV deal with detailed 
comparisons of costs incurred in different 
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sub-areas of the spring-wheat belt in the 
pre-war and post-war periods, with special 
reference to the causes of variations in 
costs. Section V considers the relation of 
American spring-wheat costs to Canadian. 
In Section VI certain important difficulties 
involved in basing a tariff on wheat upon 
differences in Canadian and American costs 
are pointed out. Section VII deals, on the 
whole inconclusively, with the possibility of 
a change in the level of real costs and the 
influence upon the wheat-price level of a 
change in the real cost level of wheat pro- 
duction. The final section deals with vari- 
ations in profits, but chiefly with some limi- 
tations upon the use of profit figures in the 
measurement of farm prosperity. 


II. PRE-WAR COSTS, EXCLUDING LAND CHARGES, IN DIFFERENT AREAS 


Farm costs of producing wheat may be 
expressed either per acre or per bushel, in 
either case exclusive or inclusive of land 
charges. Each of these forms has its appro- 
priate use. Costs per acre excluding land 
charges best reflect differences in technical 
conditions of wheat production. Costs per 
acre including land charges best reflect fi- 
nancial and technical conditions combined, 
and are needed for discussion of profits and 
farm prosperity. Costs per bushel including 
land charges are necessary in judging the 
relative ability of areas to produce cheaply. 
Costs per bushel excluding land charges 
serve the same purpose, but less satisfac- 
torily. 

For the pre-war period, land charges can- 
not be satisfactorily computed; hence no 
analysis of variations in costs including 
land charges is possible for the pre-war 
period, and no comparison of pre-war and 
post-war costs including land charges is 
possible. In this section pre-war costs ex- 
cluding land charges, among the seven po- 
litical subdivisions of the spring-wheat belt, 
are considered with special reference to the 
degree and causes of variations in costs. 

Costs per bushel, though they and not 
costs per acre partially indicate competitive 
ability in production because they give due 
weight to the influence of yield, are not 
easily analyzed without reference to costs 


per acre. Yield is not the only factor influ- 
encing cost per bushel and competitive 
ability; yet the influence of these other 
factors is easily obscured in reviewing costs 
per bushel alone. Costs per bushel run into 
small rather than large numbers; and costs 
per acre serve to show the influence of fac- 
tors other than yield on costs much more 
clearly. Consequently both costs per bushel 
and costs per acre excluding land charges 
are employed in the present section. Costs 
per bushel display—so far as they can do 
so when land charges are not included— 
the relative competitive ability of the vari- 
ous areas. Costs per acre are of service in 
explaining the causes influencing competi- 
tive ability. The determination of these 
causes constitutes the chief purpose of the 
present section. 


THE Facrors CAUSING VARIATIONS AND 
INCREASES IN Costs 


When average farm costs per acre ex- 
cluding land charges differ between two 
areas in the same period, the difference can 
be due only to differences between the two 
areas in prices of materials or of labor, or 
in quantity requirements. Similarly, net 


1 By “quantity requirements” is meant simply the 
amounts as distinguished from the wage rates and the 
prices of materials employed in production. 
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changes in prices and in labor and ma- 
terials requirements have also caused all 
increases in costs per acre between the pre- 
war and post-war periods. 

These price and quantity concepts, how- 
ever, must be subdivided for purposes of 
clarity. In the spring-wheat belt seven fac- 
tors have been influential in causing vari- 
ations and increases in costs per acre. 
These factors are prices of labor, prices of 
materials, yields per acre, farm machinery 
and methods, the practice of summer fal- 
lowing, the adequacy of transportation fa- 
cilities between farms and local markets, 
and the practice of new breaking. 

These seven factors are amenable to sta- 
tistical treatment only in a limited degree. 
Yield per acre is known for all areas, 
though perhaps not with a high degree of 
accuracy. Labor rates can be computed for 
all areas in certain years, but Canadian 
figures are not strictly comparable with 
American. Prices of certain materials may 
be roughly ascertained for the United States 
as a whole, but not for Canada. Statistics 
of summer fallowing are available for Ca- 
nadian areas, but only to a limited degree 
for American areas; and such statistics ap- 
plicable to the pre-war period are decided- 
ly deficient. The same is true of statistics of 
new breaking. The adequacy of transporta- 
tion facilities is difficult to ascertain for any 
areas, although information of a general 
sort exists. The effect of improved farm 
machinery, though presumably of consid- 
erable importance, is not subject to definite 
measurement. 

Three factors—yield per acre, summer 
fallowing, and new breaking—deserve spe- 
cial comment. 

High yield per acre affects costs per bush- 
el both as an advantage and as a disad- 
vantage. High yield increases per acre costs 
of threshing and marketing by increasing 
the quantities of grain per acre to be 
threshed and marketed. Hence, in a sense, 
it also increases cost per bushel, since cost 
per bushel is obtained by dividing cost per 
acre by yield per acre. High yield of course 
decreases cost per bushel by increasing the 
divisor in the calculation. 


1 See Appendix Tables VI-X for available statisti- 
cal data. 
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The practice of summer fallowing in- 
creases per acre costs both excluding and 
including land charges, because it necessi- 
tates extra cultivation and because it in- 
volves double charges for land. The crop of 
wheat grown on fallow should be charged 
with all the cultivation which it has had 
applied to it, whether or not that cultivation 
was done over two years rather than one. 
Similarly it should be charged with two 
years’ taxes or rents. If the yield obtained 
from fallowing is sufficiently large, costs per 
bushel may not be increased, although costs 
per acre must be. 

To break new sod also involves addition- 
al expense through the greater labor re- 
quired for plowing and cultivation. Land 
newly broken must be disked and harrowed 
more intensively than old land, if a suitable 
seed-bed is to be obtained. 


VARIATIONS IN PrRE-War Costs EXCLUDING 
LAND CHARGES 


Table 1 shows average yearly costs per 
acre and per bushel, excluding land charges, 
in the seven areas of the spring-wheat belt 
during the pre-war period. Costs per acre 
in Alberta were highest, being 61 per cent 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE YEARLY PRE-WaAR Costs PER 
BUSHEL AND PER ACRE OF PRODUCING WHEAT IN 
SEVEN AREAS OF THE SPRING-WHEAT BELT, Ex- 
CLUSIVE OF LAND CHARGES 


Per cent Percent Yield 
Cost per above Costper above per 

Area bushela lowest acreb lowest acrec 
$ cost $ cost bu. 

Montana 412 = 10.23 54 24.8 
Manitoba 503 22 8.96 35 17.8 
Alberta .508 23 10.72 61 21.1 
Minnesota 568 38 7.95 19 14.0 
Saskatchewan  .581 41 10.63 60 18.3 
South Dakota .610 48 6.65 — 10.9 
North Dakota __.663 61 7.36 it ible 


a Calculated by dividing cost per acre (column 3) by 
yield per acre (column 5). 

b From Appendix Table II. 

ec From Appendix Table VI. 


above costs in South Dakota. Costs per 
bushel, however, were highest in North Da- 
kota, being 61 per cent above costs in Mon- 
tana. Obviously, low per-acre costs do not 
accompany low per-bushel costs; nor do 
high per-acre costs accompany low per- 
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bushel costs. The relation between costs 
per acre and costs per bushel is such that a 
sharp distinction must be made in speak- 
ing of “the cost of wheat production.” The 
words may have quite different meanings 
as different kinds of costs are considered. 

Table 2 throws some light on the causes 
of variations in costs among the different 
areas. The table arrays the seven areas, in 
the pre-war period, with respect to costs per 
bushel and per acre excluding land charges, 
as well as with respect to the major factors 
affecting those costs. In certain instances 
the array is arbitrary; and relative ranking 
in prices of materials and farm efficiency, 
which also affect costs, is impossible to as- 
certain. The table helps to explain, how- 
ever, some rankings of areas in costs per 
bushel which seem at first glance unusual 
in view of yields. 
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duced on fallowed land. Higher expenses 
for fallowing were evidently offset by lower 
expenses for labor, marketing, and new 
breaking. 

Why, again, were costs per bushel ex- 
cluding land charges lower in Minnesota 
than in Saskatchewan, when yield per acre 
was only 14 bushels as against 18.3 bushels 
in Saskatchewan? Saskatchewan costs were 
lower than Minnesota costs so far as they 
were influenced by labor rates and higher 
yields alone. Minnesota, on the other hand, 
was better equipped with transportation 
facilities, incurred practically no expenses 
for summer fallowing or new breaking, and 
had the advantage of lower yield so far as 
lower yield constitutes an advantage. Here 
the necessity for summer fallowing and the 
practice of new breaking sufficed to raise 
costs per bushel in Saskatchewan, as com- 


TABLE 2.—RANK OF SEVEN AREAS OF THE SPRING-WHEAT BELT IN COST OF PRODUCTION AND RELATED 
FAcToRS UNDER PRE-WAR CONDITIONS* 


Cost per Cost per Yield per Labor Summer New Transportation 

bushel a acre a acre b rates a fallow a breaking a facilities c 
Montana South Dakota Montana Manitoba Minnesota Minnesota Minnesota 
Manitoba North Dakota Alberta Saskatchewan South Dakota South Dakota South Dakota 
Alberta Minnesota Saskatchewan Alberta North Dakota North Dakota North Dakota 
Minnesota Manitoba Manitoba Minnesota Montana Manitoba Manitoba 
Saskatchewan Montana Minnesota South Dakota Alberta Montana Saskatchewan 


South Dakota Saskatchewan North Dakota North Dakota Saskatchewan Saskatchewan Montana 


North Dakota Alberta 


South Dakota Montana 


Manitoba Alberta Alberta 


* Rank of various areas in factors affecting cost is based upon Appendix Tables VI, VIII -X. 


a Lowest first. 
c Best equipped first. 
over which grain must be hauled. 


Differences in yield per acre explain why 
costs per bushel were lower in Montana 
than in North and South Dakota, lower in 
Alberta than in Saskatchewan, lower in 
Minnesota than in South Dakota. But why 
could wheat be produced at a lower cost 
per bushel excluding land charges in Mani- 
toba than in Alberta or Saskatchewan, when 
the last two areas obtained higher yields 
per acre? Compared to the neighboring 
provinces, Manitoba enjoyed the advan- 
tages of lower labor rates, lower expenses 
for new breaking, lower expenses due to 
better transportation facilities, and lower 
yields, although summer fallowing charges 
were presumably higher in Manitoba than 
in the other two provinces because a larger 
proportion of Manitoba’s crop was pro- 


b Highest first. 


By “transportation facilities”? is meant distance from farms to elevators and quality of roads 


pared to those in Minnesota, more than 
good yield and lower labor rates could 
lower them. This instance constitutes the 
most striking illustration of the fact that 
costs per bushel excluding land charges— 
and hence competitive ability, so far as 
costs per bushel excluding land charges in- 
dicate that ability—do not depend on yield 
alone. 

Where, however, wide differences in yield 
occur —as between Montana with 24.8 
bushels per acre and North Dakota with 
11.1 bushels per acre—the high yield areas 
will in general be the areas of low costs per 
bushel excluding land charges. When yields 
are more nearly equalized between areas, 
other factors affecting costs appear more 
effective and important. 


INCREASES IN COSTS 


If land charges could be calculated for 
the pre-war period, a much smaller range 
between areas in costs per bushel, and 
hence in competitive ability, would prob- 
ably be shown. Land charges should, theo- 
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retically, tend to be higher in areas of 
higher yields, but whether or not this tend- 
ency was present in the pre-war period can- 
not be determined from the data which is 
available. 


II]. INCREASES IN COSTS, EXCLUDING LAND CHARGES, IN DIFFERENT AREAS 


We may now turn to post-war costs per 
bushel and per acre excluding land charges. 
These are shown in Table 3, together with 
percentage ranges in costs and percentage 
increases in post-war costs over pre-war 
costs. Since land charges may be approxi- 
mated for the post-war period, we need 
not discuss the variations of costs excluding 
land charges among the different areas; for 
costs excluding land charges are of little 
significance compared to costs including 
land charges in indicating competitive abil- 
ity. Changes in factors affecting costs ex- 
clusive of land charges are, however, of 
considerable importance in view of their 
bearing on comparative costs in Canada 
and the United States, as discussed in Sec- 
tion V. They also help to explain the rank 
of areas in competitive ability so far as that 
rank is determinable. 


which ranked fifth before the war, ranks 
first after the war. Manitoba falls from 
second place to fifth. The other areas main- 
tain much the same relative rank in both 
periods. 

Costs excluding land charges, whether 
per bushel or per acre, differed consider- 
ably less between areas in the post-war 
period than in the pre-war. The highest 
pre-war per-bushel and per-acre costs were 
61 per cent above the lowest; but the highest 
post-war per-acre cost stood only 41 per 
cent above the lowest, and the highest post- 
war per-bushel cost stood only 20 per cent 
above the lowest. Sharp increases in costs, 
both per acre and per bushel, occurred in 
all areas between the two periods; but in- 
creases were more marked in some areas 
than in others. Thus per-bushel costs ex- 
cluding land charges rose 136 per cent in 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE YEARLY Post-War Costs PER BUSHEL AND PER ACRE OF PRODUCING WHEAT IN SEVEN 
AREAS OF THE SPRING-WHEAT BELT, EXCLUSIVE OF LAND CHARGES 


Basis: Per cent 

Cost above 

Area per lowest 
bushel a cost 
$ %o 
SASKAtGHE WAT os salac beaty sees 3 .815 a= 
SOUL AKOtae seeks eee .854 4 
JUN OES RAT, FOO Sreichnl RO eee .864 6 
NEEOICSOLAN ae siesta aie ra orte yom 868 6 
WE ETT el cys ean ere meee 892 9 
North Dakotar. . a. ccassc ose .977 20 
Montanaro sie ict eee 981 20 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 
increase Cost above increase Yield 
over pre- per lowest over pre- per 
war cost acre b cost war cost acre c 
Jo $ % % bu. 
40 Peon 33 26 16.4 
40 10.08 -- 52 IRS 
70 13.13 30 23 15:2 
55 12.59 25 57 14.5 
77 13.29 32 48 14.9 
47 11.14 11 oil 11.4 
136 14.22 41 39 14.5 


a Calculated by dividing cost per acre (column 4) by yield per acre (column 7). 


b From Appendix Table II. 


Comparing Table 1 and Table 3, one is 
struck by the shifts in relative position in 
respect to costs per bushel. Montana, which 
was the low-cost area before the war, be- 
comes the high-cost area. South Dakota, 
which was the area of second highest costs 
before the war, has the second lowest costs 
per bushel after the war. Saskatchewan, 


c From Appendix Table VI. 


Montana but only 40 per cent in South 
Dakota and Saskatchewan. Increases in 
costs in all areas and the equalization of 
costs between areas are the significant de- 
velopments between the pre-war and post- 
war periods. It is of interest to determine 
what changes in factors affecting costs have 
contributed to these developments. 
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Factors AFFECTING INCREASES 


The factors making for increases in costs 
per bushel excluding land charges were 
three: (1) increases in prices of labor and 
materials; (2) increases in quantity re- 
quirements due to extension of the practice 
of summer fallowing; and, in certain areas, 
(3) decreases in yield per acre. Since gen- 
eral increases in costs per bushel have oc- 
curred, these factors have been stronger in 
their influence than have counteracting fac- 
tors. These counteracting factors have been 
(1) the improvement and equalization of 
transportation facilities; (2) the improve- 
ment of farm efficiency as brought about by 
better machinery; (3) the decline of new 
breaking; and, in certain areas, (4) in- 
creases in yield per acre. 

Little need be said of the improvement 
‘in transportation facilities between the two 
periods. The improvement has probably 
been most marked in Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, and Montana, the areas where trans- 
portation was least developed in the pre- 
war period. At present, one area is about 
as well served with railroads and local 
elevators as another, but hauling distances 
are greater in the more newly settled areas. 
The tendency has been to equalize trans- 
portation facilities in all respects by exten- 
sion of the railway network and by im- 
provement of country roads, and thus to 
iron out conditions making for inequalities 
in costs. Much the same is true of farm 
efficiency, although equalization between 
areas has probably not taken place. The 
use of the gang-plow, the five- and six-sec- 
tion harrow, and the small combined har- 
vester and thresher has everywhere, so far 
as can be determined, become more com- 
mon, but presumably not more so in one 
area than in another. Prices of materials 
have likewise probably increased about as 
much in one area as in another. On all 
these matters statistical evidence is defi- 
cient. About yield per acre, labor rates, 
summer fallowing, and new breaking, more 
definite information is available. 

Average yields per acre as between the 
two periods increased very slightly in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
(from 14 to 14.5, 11.1 to 11.4, and 10.9 to 
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11.8 bushels per acre, respectively); de- 
creased somewhat in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan (from 17.8 to 14.9 and from 18.3 
to 16.4 bushels) ; and decreased considerably 
in Montana and Alberta (from 24.8 to 14.5 
and from 21.1 to 15.2 bushels). The pre-war 
range in yield per acre was from 10.9 bush- 
els in South Dakota to 24.8 bushels in Mon- 
tana, while the post-war range was much 
smaller—from 11.4 bushels in North Dakota 
to 16.4 bushels in Saskatchewan. Other 
things being equal, the reduced variation in 
yield per acre would tend to have the effect 
of equalizing costs. This effect is clearly 
evident. 

These increases and decreases in average 
yields per acre may be partially due to the 
accident of season in the years which go to 
make up the averages. It is none the less 
possible that the slight increases in yield 
shown in Minnesota and the Dakotas have 
been partially due to the development and 
cultivation of new varieties, most notably 
durum, the highest yielding of spring 
wheats. The decreases in average yield in 
Montana and Alberta, and perhaps also in 
Saskatchewan, have been due, in part, to 
the process of expanding wheat acreage to 
include relatively poor land. Other devel- 
opments affecting average yield per acre, 
such as increased diversification, soil ex- 
haustion, abandonment of poor land and 
the taking up of good land, and increasing 
inroads of weeds, pests, and diseases, have 
also taken place between the two periods. 
But these developments appear to have 
been largely compensating; and it remains 
probable that increases and decreases in 
average yield have been due either to the 
accidents of seasons included in averages, 
to the introduction of new varieties, or to 
the expansion of wheat production. 

The practice of summer fallowing has in- 
creased greatly in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and Montana, and has tended to 
increase costs per acre, perhaps per bushel, 
in those areas. During the post-war period, 
about 50 per cent of all wheat in Manitoba, 
40 per cent in Alberta and Saskatchewan,' 
20 to 25 per cent in Montana, and 6 per 


1 See Appendix Table IX. 


? Estimate of the Department of Farm Management 
Montana. ; 
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cent in North Dakota,' was grown on fal- 
lowed land. For the pre-war period, com- 
plete data are not available; but about 35 
per cent of all wheat in Manitoba and 25 
per cent in Saskatchewan and Alberta, ap- 
pear to have grown on fallow. New break- 
ing decreased relatively in all areas, notably 
Montana, Alberta, and Saskatchewan’; but 
the decrease was less sharp in Manitoba, 
since the practice had been less general 
there during the pre-war period. 

During the pre-war period the Canadian 
provinces appear to have enjoyed labor 
rates substantially lower than rates in the 
United States. This advantage seems prac- 
tically to have disappeared during the post- 
war period, and with it the tendency for 
wages to vary considerably between differ- 
ent areas. In the pre-war period, the ex- 
treme range of wages was from $30.35 per 
month in Manitoba in 1914 to $54.00 in Mon- 
tana in 1913; but in the post-war period 
wages ranged only from $50.00 in Minne- 
sota in 1922 to $69.10 in Montana in 1924. 
Wages in Montana are still substantially 
above wages in all other areas, but not so 
far above as was true in the pre-war pe- 
riod.2 The effect of the reduction in the 
range of labor rates has been, like the effect 
of reduction in the range of yield per acre, 
to equalize costs of production between the 
different areas. 

The most striking increases in costs per 
bushel excluding land charges, those of 
136 per cent, 77 per cent, and 70 per cent 
in Montana, Manitoba, and Alberta, have 
clearly been due chiefly to decreases in 
yield per acre—decreases of 10.3, 2.9, and 
5.9 bushels, respectively. Percentage in- 
creases in cost per bushel might be expected 
to correspond directly with decreases in 
yield; but apparently the increase in cost 
per bushel was greater in Manitoba than in 
Alberta, in spite of a smaller decline of 
yield per acre in Manitoba. Other factors 
were therefore important. Their relative 
importance in these areas and in others is 
most apparent on analyzing percentage in- 
creases in costs per acre. 

1R. E. Willard, “Cost of Production and Farm 
Organization.” North Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin 165, December 1922, p. 65. 


2See Appendix Tables V and X. 
3 See Appendix Table VIII. 
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Post-war costs per acre in Minnesota 
were 57 per cent, and in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Manitoba, 51 per cent, 
52 per cent, and 48 per cent above pre-war 
costs. In Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota this 51 to 57 per cent increase 
was for the most part caused by rising 
prices of labor and materials, but partially 
also by a slight increase in yield per acre. 
In Manitoba much the same percentage in- 
crease in cost was due not at all to increase 
in yield, but to price increases as well as to 
increases in labor requirements caused by 
the increasing practice of summer fallow- 
ing. Yield decreased, thus lowering cost; 
but its effect was quite offset by increases 
in prices and in summer fallowing. Costs 
per acre in Montana increased only 39 per 
cent. The increase was less than that in 
Manitoba because yield per acre and new 
breaking declined more in Montana than in 
Manitoba, while wage rates increased less 
sharply. These developments prevented 
costs from rising as high in Montana as 
they rose in Manitoba, in spite of the fact 
that summer fallowing increased quite as 
much, if not more, in the former area. 
In Saskatchewan and Alberta, costs per 
acre increased only 26 per cent and 23 per 
cent, respectively. In these areas, as in 
Montana, new breaking decreased, summer 
fallowing increased, and yields decreased. 
But summer fallowing increased less, and 
yields decreased less; and hence Montana 
costs rose higher. The difference between 
the percentage increases of costs in Mani- 
toba compared to Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta is explicable chiefly by the greater 
increase in the practice of summer fallow- 
ing in Manitoba, on the one hand, and the 
greater decrease in the practice of new 
breaking in Alberta and Saskatchewan on 
the other. 

Clearly wages of labor and prices of ma- 
terials have not been the only important 
influences on costs of production in the 
spring-wheat belt, though these two factors 
are commonly regarded as more significant 
than any others. Yield per acre, new break- 
ing, and summer fallowing have also been 
of considerable importance in causing both 
variations in costs between areas and in- 
creases in costs between periods. 
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IV. POST-WAR COSTS, INCLUDING LAND CHARGES, IN DIFFERENT AREAS 


For the post-war period it is possible to 
obtain approximate land charges per acre, 
and hence to calculate costs inclusive of 
these charges. Such costs throw more light 
on relative competitive ability, and there- 
fore deserve special consideration. Here 
the discussion will be confined to the com- 
parison of costs including land charges 
among the various political sub-areas. 


CALCULATION OF LAND CHARGES PER ACRE 


Average yearly land charges per acre can 
be most satisfactorily computed on the 
basis of the Tariff Commission’s cost inves- 
tigation of 1923. Here, and here only, can 
be obtained land charges applicable to all 
areas (though only for the single year 
1923), compiled on an identical basis for 
all areas, including summer fallowing 
charges, and applicable to wheat land 
rather than to all farm land. Detailed rea- 
sons for employing the Tariff Commission 
figures in preference to any others are set 
forth in the mimeographed supplement to 
this study, reference to which has been 
made above. Methods of calculation are 
also given there in detail. 

The Tariff Commission recorded average 
cash rentals actually paid by renters or 
average cash rentals which owners ex- 
pressed themselves as willing to accept. It 
also recorded taxes, but submerged these 
in “indirect cash costs.” A suitable cash 
rental figure consists of a sum paid or 
chargeable as rent and a sum chargeable as 
taxes. To reach a suitable figure it has been 
necessary to estimate what sums per acre 
were taxes in the Tariff Commission’s “in- 
direct cash costs,” and to add the estimates 
thus reached to the Commission’s net cash 
rental figures. The resulting sums are re- 
garded as fair approximations of land 
charges per acre of wheat in each area dur- 
ing 1923. Further adjustment has been nec- 
essary to reach charges for rent and taxes 
applicable to the period 1921-24. 

Adjustments and computations lead to 
estimates of yearly taxes per acre of wheat 
ranging as follows: 75 cents in Minnesota, 
65 cents in Manitoba and Alberta, 55 cents 
in Saskatchewan, North Dakota, and South 


Dakota, and 35 cents in Montana. These 
estimates need not be defended in detail. 
They have the certain merit of not being 
too low for any area. They reflect the tend- 
ency of taxes to run higher in old commu- 
nities than in new. They accord with the 
tendency for taxes to be high in areas where 
summer fallowing is a common practice. 
They do not make costs in Canadian areas 
unduly high as compared with American 
costs. Finally, they distinguish between 
taxes on wheat land and taxes on all agri- 
cultural land. 

Net cash rentals excluding taxes are esti- 
mated for each area in the average year of 
the pre-war period as follows: Alberta, 
$4.45; Saskatchewan, $3.80; Minnesota, 
$3.40; Manitoba, $3.30; South Dakota, $2.25; 
North Dakota, $2.00; and Montana, $1.75. 
These estimates are defensible in the same 
manner as the estimates of taxes. On add- 
ing tax costs and net cash rentals, we reach 
average yearly land charges per acre of 
$5.10 in Alberta, $4.35 in Saskatchewan, 
$4.15 in Minnesota, $3.95 in Manitoba, $2.80 
in South Dakota, $2.55 in North Dakota, 
and $2.10 in Montana. 

These estimates show land charges per 
acre of wheat to have been considerably 
higher in Canadian areas than in Ameri- 
can. This finding is of considerable im- 
portance, and it is not commonly accepted.! 
Yet the estimates are sounder than most; 
for comparisons of land charges in Canada 
and in the United States have commonly 
been based upon comparisons of general 
land values,—not of wheat land values, nor 
of cash rentals for wheat land. Other com- 
parisons have also ignored the extremely 
important fact that extensive practice of 
summer fallowing necessarily increases 
land charges for wheat production. Yet 
whoever chooses to examine the Tariff 
Commission’s statistics cannot escape the 
conclusion that land charges per acre of 
wheat in Canadian areas have exceeded 
those in most American spring-wheat areas 
during recent years. 


1 See the report of the late Secretary of Agriculture 
on “The Wheat Situation,” Agriculture Yearbook, 
1923, p. 114, among other articles. 


POST-WAR COSTS 


Post-War Costs INCLUDING AND 
EXxcLUDING LAND CHARGES 


Table 4 arrays average yearly post-war 
costs per bushel and per acre, including and 
excluding land charges. 

The effect of including land charges in 
costs per bushel is in the first place to re- 
duce the range between areas of costs per 
bushel. Thus per-bushel costs excluding 
land charges varied from 82 cents to 98 
cents, a maximum difference of 16 cents; 
but per-bushel costs including land charges 
ranged from $1.08 to $1.20, a maximum 
difference of 12 cents. This tendency of 
per bushel costs in various areas to ap- 
proach the same figure when land charges 
are included in costs is to be expected in 
the light of economic theory. 
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between areas is impossible so long as trans- 
portation costs differ. It must also be slow 
in its action and uncertain in its results 
under actual conditions so long as prices of 
produce and yield per acre are not predict- 
able. Land charges as reflected in cash 
rentals are made by the renter’s and the 
ownher’s compromise on normal net profits. 
This calculation depends primarily on es- 
timates of normal yield, normal farm price, 
and normal margin between value of prod- 
uce and cost excluding rent. It is at best a 
highly uncertain calculation, so that land 
charges on wheat in the spring-wheat belt 
can probably never be made with enough 
exactness to equalize precisely total costs 
per bushel calculated to include both land 
and transportation costs, still less farm 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE YEARLY Post-War Costs oF PRODUCING WHEAT PER BUSHEL AND PER ACRE, INCLUD- 
ING AND ExcLUDING LAND CHARGES, IN THE SPRING-WHEAT BELT 


is: 
egies bu. Cost per bu. Yield Cost per acre Cost per acre Land 
Area including excluding Land charges per including excluding charges 
land charges land charges per bu. acre land charges land charges per acre 
$ $ $ bu. $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan ce... 1.08 .815 26 16.4 Wire! 13543571 4.35 
Souths Wakotacs 2.2 1.09 854 24 11.8 12.88 10.08 2.80 
Monpan awe hws. s. ee 1.13 .981 15 14.5 16.32 14.22 2.10 
MiIMMESO takeing sc. ds os AP AS .868 29 14.5 16.74 12.59 4.15 
MamiLO Dawtrey sere ac 1.16 892 27 14.9 17.24 13.29 3.95 
AID CRANE: nen eee oie 1.20 .864 34 15-2 18.23 iS} lGs 5.10 
North, Dakota... -2..... 1.20 LO. 22 11.4 13.69 11.14 2.55 


Under free competition and mobility of 
capital and over long periods of time, costs 
per bushel of production including land 
charges and charges for transportation 
from local elevators to central markets will 
tend to become equal in all areas. This is 
true because land charges will operate to 
equalize differences in other costs: in an 
area where cultivation costs and transpor- 
tation costs to central markets are high, 
land charges will be low; and where culti- 
vation and transportation costs are low, 
land charges will be high. The cost figures 
here employed take no account of trans- 
portation charges. But since these are not 
widely divergent between the areas, it may 
be said that land charges tend to iron out 
differences in farm costs per bushel. 

That this tendency should ever equalize 
farm costs per bushel including land charges 


costs per bushel not including transporta- 
tion costs. But that costs per bushel includ- 
ing land and transportation charges tend to 
become equal in the long run is certain; 
and, in areas where differences in transpor- 
tation costs are not great, farm costs per 
bushel including land charges will tend to 
become equal also. 

In the second place, to include land 
charges in costs is to alter the rank of areas 
in costs per bushel, and in competitive 
ability, if costs per bushel be a serviceable 
index of competitive ability. Saskatchewan 
and South Dakota remain the areas where 
wheat could be produced most cheaply. 
But Montana, where post-war costs per 
bushel excluding land charges were highest, 
has costs per bushel including land charges 
which are third lowest. Alberta, with third 
lowest costs per bushel excluding land 
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charges, becomes the area where costs per 
bushel including land charges were highest. 

But to determine what area was able dur- 
ing the post-war period to produce wheat 
most cheaply is far different from ascer- 
taining what area has normally produced 
wheat most cheaply, or which area can be 
designated as the area most advantageously 
situated with regard to competition. It is 
quite impossible, when so many factors 
affect costs, to conclude that any given area 
can consistently produce wheat more cheap- 
ly than any other. If yield per acre should 
happen in 1925 to be considerably higher in 
Alberta than in Saskatchewan, it is per- 
fectly possible that an array of 1921-25 farm 
costs per bushel including land charges 
would place Saskatchewan in third rank— 
or almost any other—rather than in first, 
and Alberta in fourth rank—or any other— 
rather than in seventh. 

The fact is that consistent or permanent 
differences in farm costs per bushel includ- 
ing land charges are unlikely to exist, while 
temporary differences are always present. 
Prices, labor and materials requirements, 
yields, and land charges, are continually 


V. CANADIAN AND 


We are now in a position to compare 
farm costs including land charges between 
the Canadian and American spring-wheat 
areas, each taken as a unit. 

There is widespread impression that the 
farm cost per bushel of producing wheat is 
considerably lower in Canada than in the 
United States, i. e., in the prairie provinces 
as compared with the American spring- 
wheat area. This opinion has been fre- 
quently expressed during the past two or 
three years. The late Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, in his report to the presi- 
dent on the wheat situation, phrased it as 
follows:* “While satisfactory comparisons 
between the cost of producing wheat in 
Canada and the United States cannot be 
made on the basis of available studies, it is 
quite apparent that the Canadian farmer 


1 Submitted November 3, 1923; reprinted in Agri- 
culture Yearbook, 1923, p. 115. Italics ours. 
2U. S. Tariff Commission, op. cit., p. 4. 
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fluctuating both between areas and between 
years. They never in any given year attain 
such equilibrium that all areas are in that 
year of equal competitive ability. A long- 
time average of farm costs per bushel in- 
cluding land charges—say one of 25 years 
—might show all seven areas of the spring- 
wheat belt with about, but not precisely, the 
same average costs. The shorter the period 
to which averages apply, the more likeli- 
hood there is of wide divergencies in costs. 
In a sense, therefore, the measurement of 
competitive ability by comparisons of aver- 
age farm costs between wide areas except 
when those costs are applicable to specific 
years, is futile, since differences must dis- 
appear as the periods to which costs are 
applicable are lengthened. To speak of 
permanent, semi-permanent, or normal dif- 
ferences in costs—when those costs are farm 
costs per bushel including land charges, the 
sort which, next to costs including transpor- 
tation charges also, best reflects differences 
in competitive ability—is at best question- 
able. The conception that such “normal” 
differences exist becomes important when 
Canadian and American costs are discussed. 


AMERICAN COSTS 


has advantages which enable him to pro- 
duce at materially lower costs per bushel 
than the American farmer.” 

Early in 1924, a few months after this 
opinion was expressed, the Tariff Commis- 
sion conducted an elaborate investigation 
into comparative costs of wheat production 
in the United States and Canada, to which 
reference has already been made. The con- 
clusions drawn from the investigation 
served to support the Secretary’s conclusion 
and to strengthen the general conviction 
that Canadian farm costs are normally 
lower than American. The Tariff Commis- 
sion found Canadian costs per bushel (in- 
cluding land charges calculated on a cash 
rental basis, but not transportation charges) 
to have been 52 cents lower than American 
costs in 1923, and 33 cents lower than Amer- 
ican costs for the three years 1921-23. 

No contradiction of these conclusions has 
emanated from Canadian official sources. 


CANADIAN AND AMERICAN COSTS 


On the contrary, Canadian official and pub- 
lic opinion holds with American that Cana- 
dian costs are materially lower than Ameri- 
can as anormal thing. Thus, Mr. E. H. God- 
frey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has recently stated: “The fact that the 
recent inquiries, both those of the United 
States and those of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, have demonstrated that the cost of 
grain production is less in Canada than it 
is in the United States is in itself of no 
little significance.” 

The most important practical effect of 
such a belief is perhaps the feeling that a 
high tariff on Canadian wheat is necessary 
and proper in order to protect the interests 
of wheat producers in the United States. 
But it is more than possible that the con- 
viction leads legislators and economists to 
emphasize the advantages possessed by 
Canada over the United States in wheat 
production, and hence to expect curtail- 
ment of wheat production in the North- 
western United States and its expansion in 
Canada more rapidly and extensively than 
would be probable if Canada appeared to 
be less advantageously situated. 

A careful study of the data assembled 
and adjusted reveals important qualifica- 
tions of the impression that farm costs of 
production are materially lower in Canada 
than in the United States. These are con- 
sidered in this section. The next section 
will deal with some fallacies and difficulties 
involved in basing the tariff on wheat upon 
differences in costs of production. No at- 
tempt will be made here to point out the 
consequences to economic thinking involved 
in formulating more exact impressions of 
the advantages enjoyed by Canada in the 
production of wheat. 

Undeubtedly there is some basis for the 
usual conception. It is indisputable that 
labor rates and land values have in the 
past been lower in Canada than in the 
United States, while yields there have or- 
dinarily been higher. Yet little thought has 
been given to the possibilities that lower 
labor rates and land values in Canada may 
be counterbalanced by the necessity of em- 


1“Costs of Grain Production,” Journal of the 
Canadian Bankers’ Associalion, April 1925, XXXIII, 
305. 
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ploying more labor and more land in wheat 
production. It has been also customary to 
overemphasize the difference in yield per 
acre between the two countries. Finally, 
there has been too great a tendency to re- 
gard temporary differences in costs per 
bushel as normal or semi-permanent or 
permanent. 

Under conditions which have prevailed 
since 1920, it is certain that lower labor 
rates and land values in Canada have been 
more than counterbalanced by higher labor 
and land requirements. This is true because 
more than 40 per cent of the spring-wheat 
crop of Canada is grown on fallowed land, 
whereas, on a liberal estimate, not more 
than 10 per cent is so produced in the 
United States. 


EFFECT OF FALLOWING 


The effect of extensive summer fallowing 
is to increase both labor and land charges 
per acre. The fallowed land must be cul- 
tivated while it lies idle; and cultivation is 
an expense. The crop of wheat grown on 
fallowed land must be charged not with 
one year’s rent, but with two. Thus, if the 
annual cash rental is $1.00 in an area where 
40 per cent of the wheat crop is grown on 
fallow, the land charge per acre of wheat is 
not $1.00, but $1.40. In another area where 
the annual cash rental charge per acre is 
$1.20 and 10 per cent of the wheat crop is 
grown on fallow, the land charge per acre 
of wheat is not $1.20, but $1.32. The same 
reasoning applies to labor costs. The pri- 
mary difference between labor rates in the 
two areas and between land values must be 
large if it is not to be quite counterbalanced 
by differences in labor and in land require- 
ments; and, as between Canada and the 
United States, the primary differences have 
not been in the past few years sufficiently 
great. Costs per acre have been in fact 
higher in Canada than in the United States 
in spite of lower labor rates and lower an- 
nual land charges in Canada. 


EFFECT OF YIELD 


The difference has been accentuated by 
higher yields. We have already indicated 
that higher yields do not result simply in 
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lowering per-bushel costs, but also, in a 
sense, in raising them by raising that part 
of per-acre cost which comprises threshing 
and marketing operations. This complica- 
tion makes appropriate illustration of the 
effect of fluctuating yields on per-bushel 
costs a difficult matter, although fluctuating 
yield is the normal thing and must be reck- 
oned with. 

Let us assume that in a given area, A, 
where fallowing is not practiced, yield is 
12 bushels, and the cost per acre is $12.00. 
In another area, B, where fallowing is ex- 
tensively practiced, yield is 15 bushels, cost 
is $15.00. Then cost per bushel will be $1.00 
in each area. (In general an area where 
summer fallowing is extensively practiced 
will be an area of high yield but also of 
high cost per acre; consequently the illus- 
trative figures approximate facts.) Sup- 
pose, now, that in the next year the yield in 
area A rises to 13 bushels, while that in B 
falls to 14 bushels. Cost per acre will rise 
slightly in area A, say 20 cents and it will 
fall shghtly in area B, say the same amount. 
Then cost per bushel in area A will be 
$12.20 -- 13, or 94 cents, and in area B it will 
be $14.80 ~ 14, or $1.06. The cost per bushel 
will thus be higher in the area where yield 
was higher. 

Summer fallowing is in fact extensively 
practiced in Canada, but not in the United 
States; yield per acre is ordinarily—not 
invariably—higher in Canada than in the 
United States. But when the Canadian 
yield falls below the American—as was true 
in 1924—Canadian costs per bushel iney- 
itably rise above American; when the Cana- 
dian yield is only slightly above the Amer- 
ican—a perfectly conceivable situation— 
Canadian costs per bushel are likely to 
exceed American; and only when Cana- 
dian yields are considerably above Ameri- 
can will Canadian costs per bushel fall be- 
low American. Clearly more than the usual 
fact of higher yield in Canada must be con- 
sidered in concluding that Canada can or- 
dinarily produce at lower cost per bushel 
than can the United States. The degree to 
which Canadian yields are higher must also 
be considered. 

To overemphasize the effect of yield on 
per-bushel cost is easy, while to measure the 
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effect exactly is difficult, if not impossible. 
It has been customary in discussion of 
Canadian and American costs to focus at- 
tention simply on the fact of higher yield 
in Canada as a general thing, and to ignore 
the possibility that costs per bushel in 
Canada may conceivably be higher than 
American costs even when yield in Canada 
is higher. No one knows precisely how 
much higher Canadian yields must be above 
American in order that Canadian costs may 
be lower. So long as we lack this knowledge 
no one is justified in assuming that Cana- 
dian costs are materially lower than Amer- 
ican ordinarily, normally, permanently, or 
semi-permanently. 

Beyond a doubt Canadian farm costs per 
bushel including land charges were lower 
than American in 1923; for in that year the 
average Canadian yield’ was 21.7 bushels, 
while the average American yield was 9.6 
bushels. The Tariff Commission fixed the 
precise difference at 52 cents. Beyond a 
doubt the opposite was true in 1924: Amer- 
ican costs were lower than Canadian; for 
the American yield was 16.3 bushels, the 
Canadian only 11.2. What the precise 
difference was in costs per bushel is not 
known. In 1921 the Canadian yield exceeded 
the American by 3.2 bushels, in 1922 by 3.7 
bushels. Whether Canadian costs per bush- 
el exceeded American or not in those years 
is not determinable, because this moderate 
advantage in yield may or may not suffice 
to push Canadian costs below American.’ 
A five-bushel advantage certainly will; a 
one-bushel advantage certainly will not. 
When the Canadian advantage in yield 
ranges between two and four bushels, only 
an actual investigation can determine where 
costs per bushel are lower. If in the past 
four years Canadian costs have exceeded 
American once and have fallen below 
American once, while what relation existed 
in two other years is unknown, it is mani- 
festly an error to assume that any constant 
relationship exists between Canadian and 


1 The figures of yield apply to the prairie provinces 
of Canada and the states of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
and Montana. See Appendix Table VI. 

2For the period 1921-24, Canada had the advan- 
tage of 3.4 bushels per acre in yield on the average, 
but an advantage of only $.04 per bushel in farm costs, 
including land charges. See Table 5. 
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American farm costs. To compare Cana- 
dian and American yields before 1921 will 
not serve to throw light on the problem, for 
yield alone does not determine cost per 
bushel, and other factors influencing cost 
in the years before 1921 cannot be traced 
satisfactorily. 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE CosTS 


Table 5 compares average yearly farm 
costs per acre and per bushel of producing 
wheat in Canada and the United States, 
1921-24, when the influence of summer fal- 
lowing as well as of yield is given proper 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE YEARLY Post-WAR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN FARM COSTS PER BUSHEL, IN- 
CLUDING LAND CHARGES, OF PRODUCING WHEAT 
IN THE SPRING-WHEAT BELT. 


Costs Costs Yield 

Area per per per 
acre a bushel b acre ¢ 

$ bu. 

United States 14.40 1.16 12.4 
Canada 17.78 2 15.8 


a Averages of costs per acre in separate areas as shown 
in Table 4 weighted by average post-war acreages in all 
wheat as shown in Appendix Table V. 

b Averages of costs per bushel in separate areas as shown 
in Table 4 weighted by average post-war production of all 
wheat as shown in Appendix Table III. 

c All wheat. See Appendix Table VI. 


weight. It appears that the Canadian farmer 
has, in the four-year period, been able to 
produce wheat at a cost per pushel only 
slightly lower than the American farmer, 
not at a cost materially lower. The figure 
applies to a four-year period only. If in 1925 
Canadian yields are high, American low, 
then the difference for the period 1921-25 
will be more marked. If in 1925 American 
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yields exceed Canadian, the cost per bushel 
for the five-year period will be lower in the 
United States than in Canada. What rela- 
tive yields will be in years to come no one 
can say. Conclusions as to normal differ- 
ences between Canadian and American 
costs per bushel, if made in 1926 or 1927 or 
1928, will depend upon what yield has been 
in preceding years. Yield is notoriously un- 
certain; consequently differences in costs 
per bushel are uncertain. Under actual con- 
ditions, the assumption that the Canadian 
farmer “has advantages which enable him 
to produce at materially lower costs per 
bushel than the American farmer,” is un- 
sound so far as it implies normal or long- 
time advantages or applies to farm costs. 
It was sound in November 1923, for either 
the year 1923 or the period 1921—23, simply 
because the Canadian yield in 1923 exceeded 
the American by the great amount of 11.3 
bushels. It was unsound for 1924 and for 
the period 1921-24. It may or may not be 
unsound for the period 1921-31, or for the 
period 1910-21. The advantage in farm cost 
per bushel may lie with Canada in one year, 
with the United States in the next; this we 
know. We do not know how often it has 
lain or is likely to lie with Canada, or how 
great the advantage has been or is likely to 
be in any given year. Only by overempha- 
sizing differences between the two countries 
in yield per acre, land values, and labor 
rates, and by neglecting the effect of sum- 
mer fallowing, is it possible to conclude 
that Canadian farmers normally have 
a considerable advantage over American 
farmers in spring-wheat production. 


VI. THE COST-OF-PRODUCTION FORMULA AND THE TARIFF ON WHEAT 


The Republican party at present endorses, 
as the most equitable and proper method 
of determining rates for a protective tariff, 
the cost-of-production formula. Tariff rates 
are to be determined by ascertaining the 
difference between costs of production per 
unit in the United States and in the princi- 
pal competing countries, and by fixing the 
rate at the precise amount of difference in 
costs. It is the purpose of the present sec- 
tion to examine some difficulties and incon- 


sistencies involved in applying the cost-of- 
production formula to the tariff on wheat. 
To discuss the general soundness of basing 
a tariff upon differences in cost of produc- 
tion,’ or the general desirability of a pro- 
tective tariff whether on wheat or other 


1 Details regarding the general purposes of protec- 
tion, discussion of costs of production as a basis for 
tariff-making, and existing provisions in tariff acts 
now in force are to be found in T. W. Page’s Making 
the Tariff in the United States, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1924. 
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commodities, or the economic effects of 
past and present tariffs on wheat, is not 
within the scope of the present inquiry. 


PROCEDURE IN FIXING PRESENT DUTY 


The Tariff Act of 1922 fixed the tariff on 
wheat at 30 cents per bushel; but in the 
so-called “flexible provision” Congress di- 
rected the President to proclaim changes in 
the duty (on wheat or other commodities) 
when, after investigation, the existing duty 
was found not sufficient to “equalize differ- 
ences in cost of production in the United 
States and the principal foreign countries.” 
The Tariff Commission is directed to “assist 
the President in ascertaining differences in 
costs of production,” and no change in duty 
may be made by proclamation until inves- 
tigation has been made. Regardless of the 
findings of the Commission, however, the 
Act restricts total increases or decreases in 
duties by the President to 50 per cent of the 
rates specified in the Act.t Thus, under the 
Act of 1922, the duty on wheat may not fall 
below 15 cents per bushel or exceed 45 cents 
per bushel. How frequently the President 
shall alter rates is not specified by the law. 

On March 7, 1924, the President by proc- 
lamation raised the duty on wheat from 30 
to 42 cents per bushel, on the ground that 
differences in costs of production between 
Canada, the principal competing country, 
and the United States amounted to 42 cents, 
as had been determined after adequate in- 
vestigation by the Tariff Commission. The 
42-cent duty is still in effect. 

This figure was not reached without seri- 
ous disagreement among members of the 
Tariff Commission. Three commissioners 
argued that the difference between Cana- 
dian and American costs in 1923 alone 
should be employed in computing the tariff ; 
that “costs of production” should not be 
construed to include costs of transportation 
from local elevators to central markets; 
and that “bulk-line” costs, not weighted 
average costs, should be compared. On 
these principles the difference in costs of 
production amounted to 70 cents; and the 
three commissioners recommended a duty 


1 Proviso to Section 315 (a). 
2 Wheat and Wheat Products, p. 34. 
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of 45 cents, the highest permissible under 
the 50 per cent increase over 30 cents per 
bushel allowed by the Act of 1922. The 
other three commissioners argued that aver- 
age 1921-23 costs should be employed in 
computing the tariff; that costs of transpor- 
tation should be included in total costs; and 
that weighted average costs, not bulk-line 
costs, should be compared. These three 
commissioners found the difference be- 
tween Canadian and American costs to be 
42 cents, and recommended a duty of that 
amount. 

This recommendation was accepted by 
the President. In accepting it he stamped 
official approval on the measurement of 
differences in costs by reference to a period 
of years, on the inclusion of transportation 
charges in costs, and on the use of the 
weighted arithmetic average rather than 
the bulk-line. But not all of these principles 
are sound for the fixing of a duty on wheat, 
nor do they achieve the aim sought by the 
cost-of-production formula. 

If the purpose of the protective tariff is 
primarily to equalize competitive condi- 
tions in wheat production in Canada and 
the United States, then costs of transporta- 
tion to central American markets must be 
included as or with costs of production. 
Competition takes place in wholesale mar- 
kets, not on the farms. Wholesale market 
prices must cover transportation charges as 
well as farm costs if wheat production is to 
be profitable. It is by affecting wholesale 
prices that the tariff is supposed to equalize 
competitive advantages. On this general 
theory there was, in fact, no real disagree- 
ment between members of the Tariff Com- 
mission. The exclusion of transportation 
charges from costs of production by three 
members was based on the contention that 
Congress had not specifically or by implica- 
tion authorized their inclusion in the Act 
of 1922. “If,” wrote these three, “the Courts 
should construe the statute [as not includ- 
ing transportation costs], a proclamation 
based on their inclusion would utterly fail. 

. No one disputes that transportation 
costs are a factor in competition.”? They 
further contended that “the natural and 
ordinary meaning of the words ‘costs of 
production’ does not include costs of trans- 
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portation.” The contention would doubtless 
not have been raised had the Tariff Act 
specifically required the inclusion of trans- 
portation charges as costs. The action of 
the President in approving their inclusion 
is scarcely open to criticism on theoretical 
grounds, though it may be on the ground 
of legality. 


Pertop AVERAGES OR YEARLY AVERAGES? 


Congress, in fixing the duty on wheat at 
30 cents, three members of the Tariff Com- 
mission, in employing a 1921-23 average of 
costs which lead to a figure of 42 cents, and 
the Administration, in approving the 42-cent 
figure, all apparently assumed that a semi- 
permanent or normal difference exists be- 
tween Canadian and American farm costs 
of wheat production. We have shown that 
no such semi-permanent difference is de- 
monstrable on the basis of available data; it 
can be assumed only by ignoring the effect 
of summer fallowing, by overemphasizing 
lower land values and labor rates in Can- 
ada, and by overemphasizing differences 
between Canadian and American yield per 
acre. Canadian costs, excluding transpor- 
tation charges, would have been found only 
about 4 cents per bushel lower on the aver- 
age for the four-year period, 1921-24, or 
about 12 cents lower when transportation 
charges are included; not 33 cents (exclud- 
ing transportation) nor 42 cents (including 
transportation) as was found by the Tariff 
Commission for the period 1921-23. A low 
yield in Canada and a high one in the 
United States in 1925 might readily suffice 
to bring Canadian costs, excluding or even 
including transportation charges, for the 
period 1921-25 above the American costs. 
A high yield in Canada and a low yield in 
the United States would have the opposite 
effect. 

A neat dilemma presents itself if tariff 
rates are to be based upon differences in 
average costs over a period of years rather 
than on differences in costs in specific years. 
In the long run, costs per bushel of produc- 
ing wheat including land charges and trans- 

1 See above, p. 183. 

2 The difference between the two countries in trans- 


portation to Buffalo was less than 10 cents per bushel. 
U. S. Tariff Commission, op. cil., p. 13. 
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portation costs from local elevators to cen- 
tral markets, must tend to become almost 
equal in any two areas,’ though lack of 
mobility of capital and imperfect adjust- 
ment of land charges will doubtless never 
allow complete equalization. Land charges 
will eventually increase in the area where 
other costs are lower. It may happen that 
the difference between average American 
and Canadian costs per bushel including 
land rent, but excluding transportation 
costs, over the period 192444 will be very 
low. For short periods the difference be- 
tween the two types of costs may be at one 
time considerably in favor of Canada, at 
another time in favor of the United States. 

To base the tariff on long-time differences 
in costs per bushel including land rent and 
transportation charges, will thus eventually 
result in a tariff rate of next to nothing. 
To base the tariff on long-time differences 
in costs including land rent but not costs of 
transportation, will result in a rate not far 
from the difference between the two coun- 
tries in costs of transportation.? A 1921-23 
average showed a net difference between 
costs not including transportation of 33 
cents. A 1921-24 average shows a net dif- 
ference in similar costs of 4 cents. A 1921- 
28 average may conceivably show a net 
difference of 2 cents. Meanwhile, in any 
particular year, Canadian costs may be 
lower than American by 52 cents. In such 
a year American producers will inevitably 
demand high protection. They will obtain 
it under the cost-of-production formula 
only if the Executive excludes land rent as 
an element in cost of production, or aban- 
dons the practice of obtaining averages ap- 
plicable to a period of years. To base the 
tariff on differences between long-time 
averages of costs including land rent will 
appeal to free-traders because it must re- 
sult in something approximating free trade; 
but it will not appeal to protectionists. 

In order to fulfill the purpose underlying 
the cost-of-production formula as applied 
to wheat, differences between American 
and Canadian costs would have to be deter- 
mined every year by the “survey method,” 
and the duty revised to accord with yearly 
differences. What moderate protectionists 
desire, as distinguished from those who 
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seek a prohibitive tariff, is equal competi- 
tive ability at any given immediate time.’ 

But to ascertain costs every year involves 
some serious practical difficulties. It in- 
volves abandonment of restricting the Tar- 
iff Commission to a 50 per cent increase or 
decrease in tariff rates; for in one year the 
Canadian costs may be lower than Ameri- 
can by 52 cents, while in another year they 
may be actually higher than American. It 
involves considerable expense. Moreover, 
there is some doubt whether or not differ- 
ences in costs could be ascertained with 
sufficient rapidity. New tariff rates ought 
to become effective at the moment when 
American and Canadian wheats begin to 
compete in American markets. A cost in- 
quiry involves interviews with some 2,000 
farmers, transmission and tabulation of 
records, compilation of findings, agreement 
among members of the Commission, and 
proclamation by the President. Inquiry 
cannot begin until much of the Canadian 
crop has been harvested. The new rate 
could scarcely become operative until a 
considerable amount of wheat had come 
into competition. 

The only practicable method of ascertain- 
ing differences in costs promptly and in- 
expensively appears to be to calculate them 
by some mathematical method. If prices of 
materials, labor, and land were known to 
be much the same in any two years, and 
costs had been determined in the first, it 
might be possible to calculate costs in the 
second year with some accuracy. Costs per 
acre would be much the same except as dif- 
ferent yields in the two years caused differ- 
ences. If basic information on the effect of 


1The “survey method” of obtaining cost data, 
whereby field agents visit individval farmers, seems 
necessary in order to eliminate any tendency toward 
bias. It cannot be supposed that Canadian farmers, 
knowing that low costs in Canada would raise the 
American tariff, would not “pad” their costs if that 
were possible. This is said, probably with truth, to 
be impossible when field men are able to check one 
answer of a farmer with another. But a cost ques- 
tionnaire, which must necessarily be simple and 
easily tampered with, could not be employed in for- 
eign countries once farmers were aware that the 
American tariff could be kept down by reporting high 
costs. 

2The weighted average of American 1921-23 costs 
was above the costs of 65 per cent of American pro- 
ducers; the weighted average of 1923 costs was above 
the costs of 67 per cent of producers. 
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yield on per-acre costs could be obtained, 
then per-acre costs could be calculated, and 
per-bushel costs could be calculated from 
them by the usual method. Such a device 
would not result in prompt changes of rates 
unless statistics of yield were available 
promptly. On the whole, such a method is 
not greatly to be recommended. It would 
be open to criticism on the ground of in- 
exactness—though no more so in fact than 
the method now in use. Surveys would at 
best be required frequently, since labor 
rates, materials, prices, labor and materials 
requirements, and land charges are unlikely 
to remain stable over a period of several 
years. 


WHo SHALL BE PROTECTED ? 


There is, however, a more important ob- 
jection to basing the wheat duty on yearly 
determinations of difference in costs. Shall 
all American producers be protected, or 
what proportion of them? It is a well es- 
tablished fact that costs of production vary 
widely between individual producers in a 
given year. What kind of averages ought 
to be compared is therefore a question of 
vital importance. Averages of individual 
costs may be reached in different ways; by 
the use of the median, the mode, the simple 
arithmetic average, the weighted arithmetic 
average, the bulk-line method. In practice, 
the merits of the last two only have been 
extensively debated. 

The use of the weighted average may re- 
sult in inadequate protection for as high as 
35 per cent of the producers,? since vari- 
ations in individual costs are so extensive 
—a result probably not contemplated by 
ardent protectionists, certainly not by the 
35 per cent of producers, who are them- 
selves quite likely to constitute the element 
most earnestly seeking protection. The use 
of the bulk-line method may result in in- 
adequate protection for anywhere from 1 
to 49 per cent of producers. Under actual 
cost conditions, the weighted average is un- 
likely to run above the costs of more than 
75 per cent of the total number of pro- 
ducers; so that 25 per cent are likely to 
receive inadequate protection if the tariff 
is based on comparisons of weighted aver- 
ages. But can these 25 per cent be defined 
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as abnormally high-cost producers, and 
hence not deserving of adequate protec- 
tion? No one denies that a certain percent- 
age of inefficient producers exists, but no 
one knows how large that percentage is in 
any given year. Those who advocate the 
weighted average method obviously lean 
toward the notion that anywhere from 25 
to 35 per cent of wheat producers are in- 
efficient and undeserving of complete pro- 
tection. 

The bulk-line method provides a means 
for protecting a larger proportion of pro- 
ducers. The Tariff Commissioners who 
advocated the method chose 85 per cent as 
the point where differences in cost should 
be measured; but they might equally well 
have chosen 70 per cent or 90 per cent. 
The bulk-line method is at best arbitrary. 
Its results depend upon the definition of 
“bulk of production.” Bulk of production 
was defined by three commissioners as 
“simply the whole production less that part 
of it which is produced at abnormally high 
costs.” If “abnormally high costs” could 
be defined mathematically, the bulk-line 
method would seem satisfactory. But the 
cost curve has a gradual slope, not an 
abrupt one; and abnormally high-cost pro- 
ducers cannot be selected except arbitrarily. 

Obviously the question of what propor- 
tion of producers deserve protection needs 
to be settled before even yearly determina- 
tion of differences in costs will serve to ful- 
fill the ideal of equalizing competitive 
opportunities, which lies behind the cost-of- 
production formula. The proportion of in- 
efficient and undeserving producers must 
be ascertained. At present no such classi- 
fication is possible. 

It is of interest to observe that the duty 
on wheat is likely in practice in the next 
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few years' to move only upward under 
existing provisions of the law. An investi- 
gation of costs followed by a proclamation 
is likely to come only at the instigation of 
producers seeking additional protection in 
a year when Canadian yields—and hence 
costs—are low, while American yields and 
costs are high. Consumers’ interests are not 
as yet so highly organized as to petition for 
reduction, force a hearing before the Tariff 
Commission, and compel a downward re- 
vision. It is certain that American costs for 
1924 were lower than Canadian; but de- 
mands for a reduction of the 42-cent duty 
were not and are not heard. The tariff re- 
mains almost prohibitive, in a year when 
protection to the American farmer is clear- 
ly unwarranted by the cost-of-production 
formula. So far as one can see at present, 
the possibility of a reduction is remote, 
while that of an increase is easily conceiv- 
able in any of the next few years when 
Canadian yields are good but American 
yields poor. Under the existing law, how- 
ever, the increase could not exceed 3 cents 
per bushel, since a 45-cent duty is the high- 
est permitted under the flexible-tariff pro- 
vision. 

The conclusion is that the cost-of-produc- 
tion formula as applied to wheat is neither 
scientific nor capable of achieving the end 
sought by its advocates. In the long run it 
will fail to give protection when protection 
is wanted, if long-time averages continue to 
be used. If this difficulty is avoided by 
employing yearly averages and broadening 
the restrictions of the flexible-tariff provi- 
sion, a method must be found to distinguish 
inefficient producers from efficient. If such 
a method cannot be developed, the applica- 
tion of the cost-of-production formula to 
the wheat duty will remain unscientific. 


VII. BROAD CHANGES IN THE LEVEL OF COSTS 


In an earlier section attention has been 
directed toward changes in cost levels since 
the pre-war period in the various political 
subdivisions of the spring-wheat belt. Here 


1In the long run, if long-time averages were em- 
ployed, differences in costs would diminish and the 
tariff rate would fall. See p. 189. 


we may consider these changes more broad- 
ly, with reference to the belt as a whole. 

Orthodox economic theory attaches great 
importance to the influence of cost of pro- 
duction upon price. In the long run, prices 
of commodities like wheat, produced under 
competitive conditions and at varying costs, 
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are said to be determined by the marginal 
cost of production or by the cost of produc- 
tion of the most expensive increments of 
the supply.t. Costs of production—or ex- 
penses of production, the term used in 
orthodox theory—include not only labor 
and materials charges, but expenses of 
management and interest at normal rates 
on invested capital as well. They do not, 
however, include true land rent, which is 
regarded as a result of prices rather than 
as a factor determining price. 

In order to determine whether or not 
there have been between the pre-war and 
post-war periods changes in the costs of 
wheat production which must affect prices 
in the long run, we should require first of 
all cost figures for marginal producers in 
each period, these figures compiled to in- 
clude labor, materials, interest, and man- 
agement costs. Since wheat prices are at 
least partially determined by world condi- 
tions, the marginal producer must be sought 
in many countries. He cannot, of course, 
be located; and if he could be, his costs 
could not be calculated to include interest 
or management charges; for under actual 
conditions investment in capital cannot be 
separated from investment in land, and 
there exists no criterion for a reasonable 
charge for management. There is, there- 
fore, no possibility of testing by statistical 
methods the adequacy of orthodox eco- 
nomic cost-and-price relation theories. 

The cost statistics applicable to both the 
pre-war and post-war periods employed in 
the present paper apply only to the spring- 
wheat belt of North America, do not include 
charges for taxes or for wages of manage- 
ment, and are average costs of all pro- 
ducers rather than marginal costs. But 
there is, perhaps, enough connection be- 


1Taussig, Principles of Economics, Il, 55. That 
the “most expensive portion of the supply of most 
agricultural products regulates the long-run value of 
the whole supply”’—the price—is doubtful. If in any 
given year or series of years many producers, perhaps 
as high as 10 per cent, continue to produce while re- 
ceiving less than “normal” returns on capital, labor, 
and management, then a considerable amount of 
product is offered continually at less than marginal 
cost. Orthodox economic doctrine gives too little 
consideration to extra-marginal producers in agri- 
culture, though such producers are always present to 
greater or less degree under dynamic social con- 
ditions. 
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tween theoretical marginal costs and im- 
perfect, weighted-average costs to justify 
consideration of changes in the level of 
average costs between periods. If the level 
of average costs has changed radically, it 
is conceivable that the level of marginal 
costs has changed as well and that a per- 
manent influence on prices has been ex- 
erted. 


MEASUREMENT OF INCREASES 


Table 6 shows percentage increases in 
the costs per bushel, excluding land charges, 
of producing wheat in the spring-wheat 
belt between the pre-war and post-war 
periods. In the spring-wheat belt as a 
whole, per-bushel costs increased 52 per 
cent. This increase can have been due 
either to increases in prices of labor and 
materials, or to increases in quantitative 
requirements of labor and materials, or to 
decreases in average yields per acre. Yield 
per acre decreased only slightly — two- 
tenths of a bushel per acre—between the 
two periods; hence its influence in increas- 
ing per-bushel cost can have been but slight. 
There is no statistical method of measuring 
the effect on per-bushel costs of increases 
or decreases in quantitative requirements. 
The effect of increases in prices is measur- 
able, if at all, by reference to index num- 
bers of wholesale prices, with prices of the 
years 1908-14 taken as 100. 


TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN YEARLY AVER- 
AGE Costs PER BUSHEL, ExcLUDING LAND 
CHARGES, OF PRODUCING WHEAT IN CANADA, THE 
UNITED STATES, AND THE SPRING-WHEAT BELT 
AS A WHOLE, BETWEEN THE PRE-WAR AND Post- 
War PERIODS. 


Pre-war Post-war Pre-war Post-war 
cost per costper Percent yield per yield per 
Area bushel a bushela increase acre b acre b 
‘ $ % bu. bu. 
United 
States .608 945 55 Ue 12.4 
Canada .545 837 54 Se 15.8 
Belt 579 878 52 14.4 14.2 


a Costs in sub-areas as shown in Tables 1 and 3, weighted 
by production in each area as shown in Appendix Table III. 
vb See Appendix Table VI. 


The two series of index numbers of 
wholesale prices which can be calculated 
on a 1908-14 base are those of the American 
Bureau of Labor Statistics currently pub- 
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lished on a 1913 base, and those of the Ca- 
nadian Department of Labour (old series) 
published on an 1890-99 base.2, The Amer- 
ican series recalculated on a 1908-14 base 
shows the American price level of 1921-24 
to have averaged 153.5; the Canadian series 
similarly adjusted shows the Canadian 
1921-24 price level to have averaged 178.4. 
Hence the cost per bushel of wheat in the 
spring-wheat belt as a whole appears not 
to have risen between the pre-war and post- 
war periods so high as the general whole- 
sale price level: costs of wheat production 
rose only 52 per cent, while wholesale 
prices rose 53.5 per cent in the United 
States, 78.4 per cent in Canada. Thus it 
would seem possible to conclude that the 
average level of real costs of wheat produc- 
tion has declined between the two periods. 
If this is true, and if the long-run price of 
wheat is determined by its cost of produc- 
tion, one might infer that the normal post- 
war price of wheat will not be so much 
above the pre-war average as seems true of 
commodities in general. 


QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY 


Such a conclusion cannot be regarded as 
definitive. In the first place, costs per bush- 
el are necessarily affected by yield per acre. 
The average yield per acre in the spring- 
wheat belt for such a period as 1921-27 may 
exceed or fall below the average yield for 
the period 1921-24. If the yield in the next 
few years exceeds the 1921-24 average even 
by one bushel per acre, it will be possible 
to conclude—for that period at least—that 
the level of real costs has declined. But if 
the average yield in the next few years falls 
below that of 1921-24, we may conclude that 
the real cost level has risen. An opinion 
about the possibility that a real and per- 
manent decline in the cost of wheat produc- 
tion in the spring-wheat belt has occurred, 
must be based on the notion that 14.2 bush- 
els per acre is the normal long-time average 
yield in the belt. No one, of course, knows 
whether 14.2 bushels per acre is or is not 
the normal long-time yield. Hence it is pos- 
sible to conclude only that, as between a 


1In the Monthly Labor Review. 
2In the Labour Gazette. 
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period including the years 1908-14 and an- 
other period 1921-24, the level of average 
costs of wheat production did in fact de- 
cline somewhat. It is not possible to con- 
clude that the decline was of a permanent 
nature capable of affecting the future price 
level, even if average costs were marginal 
costs and costs in the spring-wheat belt 
were costs throughout the world. There is 
no evidence to support the conclusion that 
in the spring-wheat belt as a whole suffi- 
cient progress has been made through the 
introduction of new machinery, new meth- 
ods, and new varieties of wheat, decisively 
to overbalance rising prices, soil exhaus- 
tion, plant diseases, and increased practice 
of summer fallowing in their effect upon 
costs of production. If real costs between 
the two periods have declined, they have not 
only declined slightly, but they may not 
have declined permanently. The inclusion 
of another year in the post-war period 
might change the decline into an increase. 

Furthermore, the index numbers chosen, 
at least the Canadian, are by no means 
clearly suitable for comparison with farm 
costs of production. Index numbers are 
made up from the wholesale prices of many 
commodities, while farm costs contain the 
prices of comparatively few; and the com- 
position and weighting processes used in 
index numbers are still matters of dispute. 
Again, one may err greatly in assuming that 
marginal costs of production vary with 
average costs. Since no one has as yet been 
able to locate the marginal cost, its relation 
to the average cost is uncertain. Finally, 
what has happened to the real cost level in 
the winter-wheat belt of the United States 
or in the wheat areas of Argentina, Austra- 
lia, India, and Europe is not known. Yet 
costs in these areas have perhaps as impor- 
tant a bearing on price as have costs in the 
spring-wheat belt. 

The foregoing discussion does, however, 
suggest the possibility of a reduction in 
real costs per bushel in producing wheat, 
and it tends to discredit the common as- 
sumption that there is an unchanging nor- 
mal relationship between the price of wheat 
and the general level of prices, upon which 
the advocates of a “ratio price” for wheat 
seek to found their case. 
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VIII. COSTS IN RELATION TO FARM PROSPERITY 


Farm cost-of-production statistics are 
perhaps more generally employed for the 
diagnosis and measurement of farm pros- 
perity than for any other purpose. For 
such diagnosis profits must be calculated, 
and their calculation involves the use of 
price statistics. It is the purpose of the 
present section to point out some limita- 
tions on the use of profit statistics per acre 
of wheat as an index of farm prosperity 
in the spring-wheat belt. Table 7 arrays 
yearly maximum and net profits per acre’ 
of wheat during the pre-war and post-war 
periods so far as both are calculable, to- 
gether with the factors—cost, yield, and 
price—chiefly influencing profits. 


period, while farmers in Minnesota received 
$.91, or 33 per cent more. In the post-war 
period Minnesota farmers received $1.069 
per bushel as against $.848 in Alberta; but 
the percentage difference was reduced from 
33 per cent to 26 per cent. The rank of the 
various areas in farm price ran much the 
same in both periods—Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta in the pre-war 
period, with Montana and South Dakota 
changing places in the post-war period; and 
in both periods Canadian prices were lower 
than American. 

Distance from central markets, quality of 
grain, and tariff protection account for the 


TABLE 7.—AVERAGE YEARLY PRE-WAR AND Post-WAR MAXIMUM AND NET Prorits PER ACRE FROM 
PRODUCING WHEAT IN THE SPRING-WHEAT BELT, BY AREAS 


Cost per acre Cost per acre 
excluding including 
Period and area land chargesa land charges a 
$ $ 
PrRE-WAR 
Mo mbanceetec. eats eters: 10.23 — 
WEEWETIUOI NE, Aécaacenoneas 8.96 — 
IMinmesOtan see ee 7.95 — 
‘AlDertame ere Mee 10.72 = 
South#Dakota..ces ns. 6.65 = 
No the Dakotaseenieee cer 7.36 — 
Saskatchewaliee venice 10.63 —= 
PostT-WaAR 
Minnesotameeeeemen en 12.59 16.74 
Southe Dakotas seeeeen 10.08 12.88 
WEI EQUOORY “Son oun hooet.5 0 13.29 17.24 
North Dakotavewn.s 1: 11.14 13.69 
WROUEIOEY Seon ounces cde i422 16.32 
Saskatchewan ........ 13.37 17.72 
Allbertagrnc wage tac. 13.13 18.23 


a From Tables 1, 3, and 4. 


asis: 

Yield Farm price Value of te ab Net profits 
per per produce . profits or loss 
acre a bushel b per acre ¢ per acre d per acre ¢ 

bu. $ $ $ $ 

24.8 801 19.91 9.68 — 
17.8 .794 13.90 4.94 — 
14.0 910 12.64 4.69 — 
PAs .683 14.41 3.69 — 
10.9 .856 9.24 2.59 — 
ii bel .877 9.60 2.24 — 
18.3 ofl 12.85 App. — 
14.5 1.069 15.99 3.40 — .75 
11.8 961 sy 1.49 —1.31 
14.9 .913 13.85 56 —3.39 
11.4 983 Talay? 38 =—2.17 
14.5 .980 14.34 2 —1.98 
16.4 .868 13.48 alla | —4,.24 
15.2 848 12.03 —1.10 —6.20 


b From Appendix Table VII. 


c Calculated by averaging yearly values of produce computed from Appendix Tables VI and VII. 


d Differences of figures in columns 1 and 5, 


Farm prices? exhibit a surprising range 
between areas in the same period. Farmers 
in Alberta received, on the average, only 
$.683 per bushel for wheat in the pre-war 


1Maximum profits are profits calculated without 
reference to land charges; net profits include land 
charges. Profits per bushel need no consideration. 
They must show the same facts, though in smaller 
figures, as profits per acre. 

2See Appendix Table VII for methods of calcu- 
lating farm prices. 


e Differences of figures in columns 2 and 5, 


differences of farm prices between areas; 
but detailed explanation is impracticable 
here. The tariff has been effective in some 
years, but not in others. Quality is good in 
some areas but not in others in the same 
year. Quality has become of increasing im- 
portance with the growing practice of 
millers in buying wheat on the protein- 
content basis. Durum wheat has become of 
larger importance, and winter wheats of 
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less. Transportation facilities and expenses 
have changed. These developments require 
intensive analysis if their relative effect on 
farm prices in various areas of the spring- 
wheat belt is to be ascertained. It suffices 
for present purposes merely to indicate that 
farm prices have differed, for the most part 
consistently, in the different areas; and that 
the extent of the differences has been some- 
what reduced between post-war and pre- 
war times. 


Maximum Prorits Per ACRE 


Maximum profits per acre have clearly 
varied considerably between areas in the 
same period. This variation also charac- 
terizes net losses in the post-war period— 
a result scarcely to be expected if land 
charges as reflected in cash rentals are ac- 
curately made on the basis of profits nor- 
mally to be expected from the experience 
of past years. We should rather expect net 
profits or losses to vary less than maximum 
profits. The fact is that cash rentals are not 
under actual. conditions based upon the 
expectations of normal profits so far as 
those can be ascertained, but often upon the 
hope, frequently not reasoned, of higher 
future prices and yields and upon a com- 
plex of psychological factors not amenable 
to measurement or even enumeration. 
What is true of cash rentals is also true of 
land values. 

Clearly maximum profits per acre of 
wheat have not been higher in Canada than 
in the United States in either period. Net 
profits have not been higher in Canada nor 
net losses lower in the post-war period, 
though a contrary opinion is common. This 
opinion has been due in part to the notion 
that costs are normally lower in Canada, 
in part to the notion that Canadian farm 
prices are not much below American, and 
in part to higher yields in Canada. But, 
although Canada has in both periods had 
the advantage in yield per acre, she has not 
had the advantage either in farm price or 
in costs per acre. 

There has been a general decrease in 
maximum profits per acre between the two 
periods, and presumably in net profits also. 
This decrease is the proximate cause of the 
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recent agricultural depression in the north- 
western states. The usual expression of the 
causes of the depression has been that 
sharp increases in costs of production have 
not been counterbalanced by correspond- 
ing increases in price. The expression is 
accurate for North and South Dakota and 
Minnesota, but not for Montana. In that 
state a decrease in yield was fully as im- 
portant in affecting prosperity as was the 
failure of price increases to balance in- 
creases in costs. Nor is the expression of 
the same accuracy when applied to each of 
the states of North and South Dakota and 
Minnesota. Decreases in profits were not 
equally sharp in these areas, nor were in- 
creases in yield or in price equally great in 
each, although increases in costs were much 
the same. 


Net ProFits 


Net profits per acre of wheat appear, at 
first glance, to provide as reliable a measure 
of farm prosperity in the spring-wheat belt 
as any that can be devised. Thus it seems 
proper to say, since farmers in Alberta in 
the post-war period sustained the highest 
loss per acre of wheat while farmers in 
Minnesota sustained the lowest, that farm 
prosperity was at its lowest ebb in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba in the order 
named, but suffering was less acute in Min- 
nesota, South Dakota, Montana, and North 
Dakota. What the range of net profits may 
have been in the pre-war period is not de- 
terminable for lack of data on land charges; 
consequently, which areas suffered the 
greatest reversal in prosperity between the 
two periods or which areas were most pros- 
perous in the pre-war period cannot be de- 
termined. Presumably the general decline 
between periods of maximum profits per 
acre serves to establish the fact of less pros- 
perous conditions in the post-war than in 
the pre-war period. But this fact is equally 
well attested by evidence of other less com- 
plex sorts—such as tax delinquency, bank 
failures, foreclosures of mortgages, and the 
like. From statistics of profits per acre of 
wheat no obviously satisfactory conclusions 
regarding farm prosperity in the spring- 
wheat belt can be drawn other than to in- 
dicate the relative prosperity of the differ- 
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ent areas in the post-war period. But even 
this indication is subject to qualification. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF WHEAT-GROWING 


The first and most obvious limitation on 
the use of net profit per acre figures as a 
measure of farm prosperity is the fact that 
wheat was a less important source of in- 
come in some areas than in others. We 
may, on the basis of profit statistics, prop- 
erly or improperly conclude that wheat 
production was least profitable in Alberta, 
most profitable in Minnesota, and _ profit- 
able in other areas in accordance with the 
size of the net profit or loss figure. It might 
likewise be possible to demonstrate that 
wheat production was extremely profitable 
in Massachusetts; but wheat production has 
slight bearing on farm prosperity in Massa- 
chusetts. In the same way wheat produc- 
tion is and has been of different degrees of 
importance in the various areas of the 
spring-wheat belt. 

In the pre-war period,’ wheat production 
was of greatest importance in North Dako- 
ta, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. In these 
areas 27 per cent, 25 per cent, and 19 per 
cent of all land in farms was planted to 
wheat. In Minnesota and South Dakota 14 
per cent of all farm land was in wheat, and 
in Alberta and Montana 10 per cent and 3 
per cent, respectively. In North Dakota, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan 60 per cent of 
the crop land was in wheat; but in Alberta 
the percentage was 49 per cent, in South 
Dakota 38 per cent, in Minnesota 33 per 
cent, and in Montana 23 per cent. Livestock 
provided a much more important source of 
income in Montana, South Dakota, and 
Minnesota than elsewhere, and was least 
important in Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and 
North Dakota. The number of animal units? 
per farm in 1910 and 1911 ran as follows: 
Montana, 36.4; South Dakota, 23.5; Minne- 


1 The calculations and deductions in ensuing para- 
graphs are based partially on census data, partially 
on annual reports of statistical offices. It is assumed 
that the American census of 1910 and the Canadian 
census of 1911 represent pre-war distributions of 
acreage fairly well, while post-war distributions are 
represented by the censuses of 1920 and 1921. See 
Appendix Tables XII-XIII. 

2One mature cow or steer, five hogs, or seven 
sheep equals one animal unit. Calculations are made 
without reference to maturity. 
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sota, 17.6; Alberta, 13.3; North Dakota, 11.5; 
Manitoba, 10.8; and Saskatchewan, 7.5. 
Profits per acre of wheat were thus of dis- 
tinctly secondary importance in Montana, 
where livestock was the chief source of in- 
come and where wheat occupied only 3 per 
cent of total farm acreage. It was of rela- 
tively slight importance in South Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Alberta, and of vital impor- 
tance only in North Dakota, Manitoba, and 
Saskatchewan. Thus, even if net profits per 
acre of wheat were known for all areas in 
the pre-war period, we should be quite un- 
justified in assuming that farm prosperity 
in the various areas coincided with the size 
of the net profits per acre of wheat figures. 
The fact might be true of North Dakota, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, and ap- 
proaching the truth in Minnesota, South 
Dakota, and Alberta; but it would be quite 
untrue of Montana. 

Between the two periods wheat produc- 
tion declined in relative importance in 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Manitoba, and 
North Dakota—considerably in the first two 
areas, slightly in the second two. In Minne- 
sota land in wheat fell from 14 to 10 per 
cent of all Jand and from 33 to 21 per cent 
of crop land, and the number of animal 
units per farm rose from 17.6 to 19.7. In 
South Dakota similar developments took 
place, land in wheat falling to 8 per cent of 
all land and 26 per cent of crop land, while 
animal units per farm increased to 38.3. 
In Manitoba, however, 24 per cent of all 
land and 56 per cent of crop land remained 
in wheat, while animal units per farm in- 
creased only to 13.6; and in North Dakota 
27 per cent of all land and 56 per cent of 
crop land remained in wheat, animal units 
per farm increasing to 19.1. In Montana, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta wheat produc- 
tion increased in importance. The percent- 
age of all land in wheat rose in the areas 
named from 3 to 8 per cent, 19 to 31 per 
cent, and 10 to 18 per cent; the percentage 
of crop land in wheat rose from 23 to 54, 
61 to 62, and 49 to 55. Animal units per 
farm decreased from 36.4 to 27.7 in Mon- 
tana, but increased from 7.5 to 11.5 in 
Saskatchewan and from 13.3 to 18.5 in 
Alberta. 


It is, therefore, easy to exaggerate the 
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bearing of wheat production on farm pros- 
perity in Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Montana in the post-war period, and to 
measure farm prosperity in these areas by 
the size of net profits per acre of wheat is 
quite impossible. Doubtless profits on wheat 
affected farm prosperity; but profits on 
livestock must have been of far greater 
significance. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and North Dakota wheat produc- 
tion was of more importance. But even in 
these areas some income came from live- 
stock, and from 40 to 45 per cent of the 
crop land was devoted to other crops than 
wheat. An adequate measure of farm pros- 
perity even in these four areas where wheat 
is the most important source of income re- 
quires statistics of profits on all types of 
farm produce, together with definite knowl- 
edge of the proportion of total income of 
the average farmer furnished by each type. 
Furthermore, ascertaining of profits on 
livestock is notoriously difficult; and the 
apportioning of total income to its various 
sources has never been attempted on an 
extensive scale, for large areas or for small 
ones. Hence, profits in wheat production 
even in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and North 
Dakota provide only an uncertain and un- 
satisfactory measure of farm prosperity. 


RENTED LANDS 


A second limitation upon the use of profit 
statistics as a measure of farm prosperity 
is the fact that different conditions of tenure 
exist in different areas, and render the sig- 
nificance of land charges different in dif- 
ferent areas. Land charges are of greater 
significance during a period of depression 
to the farmer who must pay them in cash 
than to the farmer who has no rent or mort- 
gage charges to pay. If 50 per cent of the 
farmers in one area are renters, while only 
5 per cent are renters in another area, land 


1 See Appendix Table XI. Canadian figures are per- 
haps not satisfactory, since many Canadian farmers 
officially recorded as owners may have been practi- 
cally in the status of renters on account of the sale of 
land for a small sum down and amortization pay- 
ments over a term of years. 

2The relative proportions of mortgage indebted- 
ness in different areas is also of importance; but on 
this point satisfactory data for Canada are not 
available. 
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charges affect the prosperity of the first 
area more seriously than that of the sec- 
ond. Renters must receive a sufficient sum 
per acre to cover costs including land 
charges if they are to remain on farms; 
owners prefer to obtain such a sum, but are 
able to remain on their farms if such a sum 
is not forthcoming. Thus, in the post-war 
period, losses per acre were $4.24 in 
Saskatchewan, $2.17 in North Dakota, and 
the importance of wheat production was 
much the same in both areas. If net profits 
provided a measure of farm prosperity, we 
should conclude that farmers in Saskatche- 
wan were less prosperous than farmers in 
North Dakota. But in North Dakota 26 per 
cent of all farmers were renters, and hence 
in a position to feel the $2.17 loss to the 
full; but only 11 per cent were renters and 
in a position to feel the $4.34 loss to the 
full in Saskatchewan.'! The size of the net 
profit or net loss figure may often be less 
important than the number of farmers suf- 


fering losses; accordingly it is quite pos- 


sible that in the post-war period pros- 
perity was at a lower ebb in North Dakota 
than in Saskatchewan. Similar reversals of 
conclusions drawn from net profit figures 
are conceivable even if net profits were ob- 
tained on all types of farm produce. Con- 
ditions of tenure? are quite as important in 
their bearing on farm prosperity as are 
profits. 


Unparw LAsor 


A third qualification of the use of aver- 
age profit figures to measure prosperity is 
the fact that unpaid labor—that of the 
operator and his family—is in cost statistics 
recorded as hired labor. This practice is 
open to little objection when costs alone are 
under consideration. But in one area per- 
haps 10 per cent of the labor on wheat must 
be hired, and so paid for in cash, while in 
another area 50 per cent must be hired. 
If so—though on this point practically no 
information is available—farmers in cer- 
tain areas are more nearly in a position to 
feel the full weight of labor costs than 
farmers in other areas, and find their pros- 
perity more insecure when values do not 
equal costs. If profit statistics are to be em- 
ployed as a measure of prosperity, clearly 
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possible differences of practice in hiring 
labor must be ascertained. 


StaTE AREAS Not HOMOGENEOUS 


A final qualification applicable to the in- 
terpretation of profits in the spring-wheat 
belt is dictated by the use of state averages. 
Minnesota is not in fact an area marked out 
by special characteristics from other areas 
in the spring-wheat belt; nor is any other 
state or province. Subdivisions of the 
spring-wheat belt which are truly homo- 
geneous are not definitely known. It is 
doubtful if state or provincial boundaries 
serve to distinguish homogeneous areas one 
from the other. Thus the conditions of 
wheat production in the Red River Valley 
may be truly homogeneous, and quite dif- 
ferent from the conditions of wheat pro- 
duction in the semi-arid regions of Mon- 
tana and western North Dakota or on the 
prairie lands of Saskatchewan. But the 
Red River Valley falls within three political 
areas: Minnesota, North Dakota, and Mani- 
toba. An adequate analysis of costs and 
profits in wheat production should be based 
not upon political geography, but upon 
type-of-farming geography. In this field so 
little investigating has been done that the 
distinct areas of even the American part 
of the spring-wheat belt cannot, without 
exhaustive inquiry, be distinguished one 
from the other. 

The importance of such delimitation is 
clear with respect to Minnesota. This state 
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contains in the southwestern corner an area 
where corn and hogs, not wheat, are the 
chief farm products; an area in the south- 
eastern corner where: dairying is of fore- 
most importance; an undeveloped area in 
the northeast, and an area devoted to small 
grains, chiefly wheat, in the northwest. In 
this last area wheat is probably quite as im- 
portant a crop as it is in Manitoba; the sys- 
tem of farming differs decidedly from that 
in the other three sections of the state; and 
costs and profits on wheat in this section 
are quite as important as they are in Sas- 
katchewan. But it is possible to conclude 
from the use of state averages that wheat is 
of comparatively no importance in Minne- 
sota, when, as a matter of fact, it is of very 
great importance in a comparatively small 
portion of the state, and of no importance 
in other portions. 

What is true of Minnesota is perhaps 
equally true of the other political divisions 
of the spring-wheat belt. Before accurate 
analysis of differences in the conditions of 
agricultural production between areas of 
the spring-wheat belt can be made, the 
areas must be properly delimited. State 
averages, whether of cost, profit, yield, or 
price, are perhaps of value to combine, but 
not always of equal value to compare. Some 
useful information is provided from state 
averages; but far more promises to be forth- 
coming if and when type-of-farming areas 
are delimited and statistical data are pre- 
sented not on a state basis but upon the 
basis of homogeneous agricultural areas. 


IX. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study consists primarily of an ana- 
lytical interpretation of average costs of 
producing wheat in the seven political sub- 
divisions of the spring-wheat belt of North 
America, for a pre-war period, 1908-14, and 
a post-war period, 1921-24. By methods 
fully set forth in a supplementary docu- 
ment, data given by official investigations 
for specific years were used to construct 
comparable cost schedules for each area in 
the average year of the pre-war and post- 
war periods. This process, while involving 
numerous estimates and approximations, 


yielded material more significant for inten- 
sive comparative study than any previously 
published data as they stand. In particular 
it brought out the importance of certain 
matters heretofore under-emphasized—the 
influence of yields on costs per acre, the 
effect of summer fallowing on costs per 
acre, and the significance of computing 
land charges on cash rental compared to 
other bases. 

Comparisons of costs excluding land 
charges in the pre-war period show wide 
variations in the different areas. Per-bushel 
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costs in North Dakota were 61 per cent 
higher than in Montana; per-acre costs were 
61 per cent higher in Alberta than in South 
Dakota. No consistent relationship was ob- 
servable between per-acre and per-bushel 
costs. Differences in pre-war per-bushel 
costs were due chiefly to differences in 
ylelds per acre; but different labor rates, 
cultural methods, and transportation facili- 
ties were also influential. 

Between the two periods, costs per bushel 
excluding land charges rose by a mini- 
mum of 40 per cent in Saskatchewan and 
South Dakota, and a maximum of 136 per 
cent in Montana. Per-acre costs rose only 
23 per cent in Alberta, but 57 per cent in 
Minnesota. In all areas prices of labor and 
materials rose, but less extensively in some 
areas than in others. In some areas, notably 
Montana and Alberta, yield declined; and 
this contributed to sharp increases in costs 
per bushel while keeping down increases in 
costs per acre. Summer fallowing was of 
importance in increasing costs in Manitoba. 
The different factors affecting costs have 
been many—wages; prices of materials and 
land; yield; changes in machinery and 
methods; summer fallowing; new break- 
ing; and transportation facilities. They 
have been of unequal effect on costs in each 
area, and they have worked in different 
directions. The rank of areas in costs 
changed strikingly between periods. 

The calculation of land charges and their 
inclusion as costs, possible only for the 
post-war period, showed diminished differ- 
ences in costs per bushel. Costs per bushel 
excluding land charges ranged from 81.5 
cents in Saskatchewan to 97.7 cents in North 
Dakota; but costs per bushel including land 
charges ranged only from $1.08 to $1.20 in 
the same areas. Since costs per bushel de- 
pend so greatly upon yield per acre, it was 
impossible to designate the area which could 
consistently produce most cheaply. Costs 
per bushel including land charges tend in 
the long run to become equal, since land 
charges tend to offset other differences. 
Hence costs per bushel including land 
charges are likely to vary among areas less 
and less as the periods to which costs are 
applicable are extended. 

The general impression that Canadian 
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spring-wheat growers are able consistently 
to produce at materially lower costs per 
bushel than American farmers is not well 
founded. In both countries, and notably in 
Canada, costs vary greatly from year to 
year. Although land prices are generally 
lower in Canada than in the United States, 
land charges per acre for wheat-growing in 
the spring-wheat belt are not considerably 
lower in Canada; yet the contrary is com- 
monly assumed. 

The prevalence of the practice of sum- 
mer fallowing in Canada raises not only 
land charges per acre, but labor and ma- 
terials charges as well. At present it ap- 
pears that the yield per acre in Canada 
must be about three or four bushels in ex- 
cess of American yield before costs per 
bushel are equalized in the two countries. 
If the Canadian yield surpasses the Amer- 
ican by more than three bushels, Canadian 
farm costs per bushel will be lower than 
American, but otherwise not. For the pe- 
riod 1921-24, Canadian costs per bushel 
have been slightly, but not materially, lower 
than American. They may be either higher 
or lower for the periods 1921-25 or 1921-26, 
depending on yield per acre. Canada can- 
not consistently and invariably produce 
spring wheat at a lower farm cost than the 
United States. 

To base a wheat tariff on differences be- 
tween costs of production in Canada and 
the United States is neither scientific nor 
practical. It is improper to assume that a 
normal or semi-permanent difference in 
production costs exists; yet such an as- 
sumption lies behind the present duty of 
42 cents. Carried out to its logical conclu- 
sion, this method would yield little or no 
protection. In order to satisfy the basic 
ideal of the cost-of-production formula, 
differences between American and Cana- 
dian costs should be ascertained yearly, 
and it should be possible promptly to in- 
crease or decrease the duty by more than 
50 per cent of 30 cents. Even if yearly dif- 
ferences should be ascertained, however, 
the problem of determining what costs to 
compare would remain. If weighted-aver- 
age costs are compared, inadequate pro- 
tection is given to between 25 and 35 per 
cent of American producers. If bulk-line 
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costs are compared, the percentage of 
American producers who do not deserve 
protection on account of their inefficiency 
must be arbitrarily designated. Under the 
present law and accepted methods of re- 
vision, the tariff on wheat can easily be in- 
creased though only slightly; but it can be 
decreased only with difficulty. 

The level of average wheat production 
costs, when changes in the value of money 
are eliminated, at first glance appears to 
have declined in the spring-wheat belt as a 
whole between the two periods, since costs 
rose only 52 per cent, while the general price 
level rose 53.5 per cent in the United States 
and 78 per cent in Canada. Farm technique 
appears to have improved. But the decline 
in the level of “real” costs is not marked. 
It cannot be designated as a permanent 
decrease capable of affecting the wheat- 
price level ultimately. For the 1921-24 aver- 
age yield is not necessarily the normal yield; 
a change in the level of average costs is not 
necessarily a change in price-affecting mar- 
ginal costs; and costs in the spring-wheat 
belt may not be representative of world 


costs. Yet there is at least a possibility ~ 


that the level of marginal wheat-production 
costs has declined, and hence that wheat 
prices under post-war conditions should not 
be expected to be in the same ratio to prices 
of other commodities as they were before 
the war. 

Profits per acre have varied considerably 
between areas in the same period, for costs 
per acre, yield per acre, and price per 
bushel have varied. Net losses in Canada 
were not lower than in the United States 
during the post-war period, for Canadian 
costs were higher and prices lower than 
American to an extent sufficient to counter- 
balance higher Canadian yields. Profits 
declined in all areas between the two pe- 
riods, for costs rose faster than prices; but 
the decline was more marked in some areas 
than in others—notably in areas like Mon- 
tana and Alberta where yield declined de- 
cidedly between the periods. 

Variations in profits per acre of wheat or 
a general decline in profits per acre do not 
measure prosperity in the spring-wheat belt 
satisfactorily. Wheat was and is a less im- 
portant source of income in Minnesota, 
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South Dakota, Montana, and Alberta than 
it was and is in Manitoba, North Dakota, or 
Saskatchewan. It was and is of unequal 
importance between any two areas, or be- 
tween Canada and the United States, be- 
cause other crops and livestock were and 
are of unequal importance as sources of 
farm income. Again, conditions of tenure 
differ considerably in different areas; and 
low profits or actual losses per acre are 
more of a menace to prosperity in an area 
where tenants or mortgaged farms are 
many. Further, farmers who must hire 
much labor feel the effects of losses per 
acre more than farmers who hire little, and 
of this matter little is known. Finally, to 
employ state averages is in a sense to mis- 
represent the facts not only of profits, but 
of yields, prices, and costs as well. This 
misrepresentation cannot be avoided, so 
long as published statistical material is 
compiled upon the basis of political geogra- 
phy rather than upon that of economic 
geography. 

Analysis of the best cost statistics obtain- 
able on wheat in the spring-wheat belt thus 
throws no great light upon fundamental 
economic problems. The fact is that cost 
statistics, particularly those applicable to 
crops whose yield is variable, are exceed- 
ingly unstable. Under static conditions, 
statistics of cost covering long periods of 
years would be of considerable value, but 
under dynamic conditions their value re- 
mains problematical. The most significant 
aspect of cost statistics is that they sum 
up and reflect—when properly compiled— 
changes in the conditions of agricultural 
production. Their value in diagnosing agri- 
cultural prosperity or in providing a sound 
basis for price-regulating legislation, direct 
or indirect, is slight. They are perhaps 
more subject to misinterpretation than any 
other type of agricultural statistics. Their 
forms are many, and they may be put to 
some uses and many abuses. It is hoped 
that the preceding pages have shown what 
can and what cannot properly be deduced 
from the best available statistics of wheat 
production costs in the spring-wheat area. 
Negative deductions outnumber positive; 
but even negative conclusions are not with- 
out considerable significance. 
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of the United States Department of Agriculture 
for kindly furnishing basic data. 
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APPENDIX 


SOME ANALOGIES TO EXPENSE OF SUMMER FALLOWING 


The analysis in this paper brings out the fact 
that the practice of summer fallowing, in Canada 
to a notable degree, involves expenses which are 
commonly overlooked in computing the costs of 
wheat production. Indeed, summer fallowing is 
of such importance in its influence on costs that 
it serves largely to invalidate the current opinion 
that costs of wheat production are lower in the 
Canadian than in the American section of the 
spring-wheat belt. 

The cost of wheat production in the winter- 
wheat belt is probably increased more than is 
commonly realized by a cultural necessity rough- 
ly analogous to that of summer fallowing in Can- 
ada: that is, by abandonment. There is one im- 
portant difference: abandonment varies greatly 
from year to year, whereas the acreage of summer 
fallow varies to a much smaller degree. In cer- 
tain years, and in certain localities, as high as 
92 per cent: of the fall-sown winter-wheat acre- 
age may be abandoned. Part of the abandoned 
land may be, and is, sown to substitute crops; but 
part of it is either cultivated as fallow, simply 
allowed to grow up as weeds, or employed as 
pasture. An accurate accounting for the cost of 
the winter-wheat crop must include the costs of 
tilling and planting the acreage subsequently 
abandoned, allowing proper credits for substitute 
crops or pasture when the abandoned acreage is 
so employed. In order to achieve an accurate 
accounting on a large scale, however, more must 
be known than we know at present concerning 
the uses to which abandoned winter-wheat acre- 
age is ordinarily put. 


1In Ford County, Kansas, in 1917. Agriculture 


Yearbook, 1923, p. 646. 
2 Agriculture Yearbook, 1923, p. 649. 


This lack of knowledge of the uses to which 
abandoned wheat acreage is actually put from 
year to year is capable of affecting cost statistics 
considerably. The Department of Agriculture has 
published statistics of average costs of produc- 
tion in Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri in the 
years 1913-23.2. These statistics were computed 
on the basis of costs determined in 1919. Yet 
costs of abandonment in other years may not 
have been the same in proportion to other costs 
as they were in 1919, though how nearly they 
were the same nobody knows with any accuracy. 

In certain sections of the corn belt the cultiva- 
tion of oats is a necessity in the crop rotation, 
just as fallowing is a necessity in Canada. When 
corn-livestock is the main farm enterprise, the 
accounting for the corn crop might better regard 
the cultivation of oats as part of the expense of 
producing corn, oats being given appropriate 
credits. This procedure would result in increas- 
ing the costs of corn production, since the value 
of the oats crop seems often not to equal its spe- 
cific costs of production. To regard oats as a by- 
product would also affect orthodox economic 
reasoning. If oats is a by-product of corn pro- 
duction, there seems to be no good reason to 
suppose that the price of oats should in the long 
run, or ever, be determined by the cost of pro- 
duction of the marginal producer. Oats would 
continue to be produced, regardless of margins 
between cost and price, simply because their 
cultivation is necessary as a part of the crop 
rotation. 

This reasoning might conceivably be extended 
to all crops and other farm products which in 
important producing areas are by-products in 
the farm enterprise. Almost all crops—wheat in 
the corn belt, corn in the cotton belt, and so on— 
may be so regarded to a greater or less degree. 
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TABLE IJ.—AVERAGE ITEMIzED YEARLY Costs PER ACRE, ExcLuDING LAND CHARGES, OF PropUCING WHEAT 
IN THE SPRING-WHEAT BELT UNDER PrRE-WAR AND Post-War CONDITIONS, BY AREAS* 


Number |Operations, Harvest- | Wear and Yield 
of | Seed before ing and tear of Miscel- Total per 
Area reports | harvest | marketing |implements| laneous acre Area 
| § § $ $ $ $ | bu. 

PRE-WAR | | | PRE-WAR 
Minnesota 210 | 59 leer 2.84 45 405 7.95 |) 14.0 Minnesota 
North Dakota Wd abe | iE a ae 2.57 08 x 7.36006) 111 North Dakota 
South Dakota TY alts i) Ass 2.00 29 64 6.65 | 10.9 South Dakota 
Montana 22 | 136 | 38.09 4.31 50 9% | 1023 | 2438 Montana 
Manitoba 131 | 148 | 296 3.28 A4 85 8.96 | 178 Manitoba 
Saskatchewan! 326 1.33 | HS 3.74 45 £99) 10.63 | 183 Saskatchewan 
Alberta 1538 | «186° | (3.84 3.89 43 1.00 IDSA ||| Paibeah Alberta 

Post-War Post-War 
Minnesota COU men eeleClse ie 58.57 5.16 55 1.50 12:59) Si 45 Minnesota 
North Dakota 411 1345 9) 3.37 4.97 45 1.01 11.14 | 114 North Dakota 
South Dakota OLS ye SG: a 249 4.41 50 32 10.08 || 11.8 South Dakota 
Montana eee i tei) 4.83 5.78 60 eh 14.22 14.5 Montana 
Manitoba 146 | 155) 1-42.65 4.96 65 1.48 13.29 | 14.9 Manitoba 
Saskatchewan| 207 | 1.34 448 | 5.40 55 1.60 13.387 | 16.4 Saskatchewan 
Alberta 118 1.34 446 | 4.95 basse |) Ae 13S aeeose Alberta 


*This table displays in final form the results of adjustments and estimates made to render data of Table I comparable 
and to transform costs in specific years into average yearly costs for each period. Details of computation are given 
in a mimeographed supplement obtainable from the Food Research Institute on request. 


TABLE JIJ.—VOLUME OF PRODUCTION OF ALL WHEAT IN SEVEN AREAS OF THE SPRING-WHEAT BELT, 
1908-14 anv 1921-24* 


(Million bushels) 


| | | Total Total é Sas- | | ‘Total Total 
Year Minne- North | South Mon- four United | Mani- katche- | Alberta three Can- Year 

| sota | Dakota Dakota tana states States toba wan provinces ada 
1908 68.6 | 684 | 37.9 3.7 178.6 | 664.6 50.3 34.7 6.8 SS) Mn 1908 
1909 | DOr 168.118 4 7e1 6.3 | 227.2 | 683.4 52.7 85.2 9.6 | 147.5 | 166.7 | 1909 
1910 | 64.0 | 385 | 46.7 | CaN ADO i Odoal 34.1 67.0 yal i LNG. | 1382.0 1910 
1911 Dre Ora Pte YO 1285 1442) 62s 6257 LOOT! 36.6 | 208.4 | 230.9 1911 
1912 | 67.0 1433p oz 19:3 | 282.4 | 730.3 63.0 | 107.0 34.3 | 204.3 | 224.2 1912 
1913 | 68.0 | 78.9 34.0 | 20.7 | 201.5 | 763.4 5a.d. le L216 all || AAG Sy |) Duley 1913 
1914 | 43.0 81.6 31.6 18.4 | 174.5 | 891.0 38.6 73.5 28.9 | 141.0 | 1613 | 1914 
Average | | Average 
1908-14 | 588 | 85.9 37.7 12.6 | 195.0 | 712.7 50.7 85.4 22S Osha) Vom 1908-14 
1921 | 229 | 80.8 | 25.9 | 33.4 | 163.0 | 8149 39.1 | 188.0 | 53.0 | 280.1 | 300.9 | _ 1921 
192? | He) GAN: 40.0 | 52.7 | 246.6 | 867.6 60.1 | 250.2 EO) |) SLE || GDS | 1922 
1923 | 23.4 71.4 PA Se TEL | 170.0 | 797.4 35.8 | 271.6 | 1448 | 452.3 | 474.2 | 1923 
1924 | $6.5 | 13846-| 341 | 5L7 | 256.9 | 872.7 41.5 | 182.9 | 61.3 | PE | PAGAL | 1924 
Average | | | | | Average 
1921-24 Qi N08. 81.9 | 464 | 209.1 | 838.1 44.1 | 210.7 S10) 380:8) 1) 359.2 1921-24 


* Sources: Canada—Census and Statistics Monthly, December 1908, p. 119; December 1909, p. 239; January 1915, pp. 
4ff. Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, January 1925, pp. 15ff. United States—Agricullure Yearbook, 1908, p. 609; 
1912, p. 571; 1914, p. 525; 1921, p. 603. Crops and Markets, December 1924 Supplement, p. 462. 
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TABLE I1V.—VOLUME OF PRODUCTION OF SPRING WHEAT, INCLUDING DURUM, IN SEVEN AREAS OF THE 
SPRING-WHEAT BELT, 1908-14 AND 1921—24* 


(Million bushels) 


Total Total | Sas- Total Total 
Year Minne- North South Mon- four United || Mani- katche- | Alberta three Can- Year 

sota Dakota | Dakota tana states States toba wan provinces ada 
1908 68.6 68.4 31.9 Syl || Aleeetah i 2AAnY! 50.3 34.7 3.8 88.8 g 1908 
1909 94.1 90.8 47.6 aes || Payiay || Ads Svat 85.2 7.6 | 145.5. | 150:6 1909 
1910 94.1 36.1 46.7 Alay | allen ke. |) AAU) 84.0 67.0 ee Arie i) alulalary 1910 
1911 43.9 13.2 14.8 iO LoG:O ie 1 O0l7 62.3 | 109.0 28.9 | 200.2 | 205.1 1911 
1912 67.0 | 143.8 59404 iil | Pye || skies 62.7 | 106.9 29.7 | 199.3 | -203.8 1912 
1913 67.2 78.9 38y |) eee | GHG || BBeES Gye) || IPAS 30.1 | 204.5 | 209.1 1913 
1914 42.0 81.6 30.6 Tha» |) ois || PAU) 38.4 73.4 24.2 | 136.0 | 140.4 1914 
1921 Paley 80.8 24.9 21 Hall Lot OMm aL 89.1 | 188.0 51.6 | 278.7 | 285.3 1921 
1922 26.0 | 126.6 38.2 ALO Meol-Saniezousd 60.1 | 250.2 64.1 | 374.4 | 380.8 1922 
1923 21.6 71.4 26.3 37.1 | 156.4 | 225.4 35.8 | 271.6 | 142.5 | 449.9 | 454.9 1923 
1924 34.3 | 184.6 33.0 40.8 | 242.7 | 282.6 Aled, i 13239 GOSmezoozn le zoge 1924 


* Sources: Canada—See Tabie III. United States—Agriculture Yearbook, 1908, p. 610; 1909, p. 447; 1910, p. 513; 
1911, p. 532; 1912, p. 570; 1913, p. 380;1914, p. 523. Weather, Crops, and Markets, December 29, 1923, pp. 670f. Crops and 
Markets, December 1924 Supplement, p. 400. 

The 1908-10 figures for state areas and the 1908 figure for the United States are not comparable with those of Table 
II, which were revised on the basis of the 1910 census. 

a Not available, 


TABLE V.—ACREAGE OF ALL WHEAT IN SEVEN AREAS OF THE SPRING-WHEAT BELT, 
1908-14 anp 1921-24* 


(Thousand acres) 


Year Minnesota Deets Terets Montana } Manitoba soe Alberta Year 
OO Steerer er 5,356 5,899 2,958 153 D951 2,396 DAG Onl re 8 Site = Bi ee ak 1908 
I, eG nes ae 3,277 | 8189 | 3,217 258 || 2,808 | 3,685 ren ee ee Be 1909 
ROMO arace sles. teed atsres: 4,000 7,700 3,650 350 2,760 4,228 BIE l/c tenes rcckerspronsers 1910 
pCO be a een ce) ge ae 4,350 | 9,150 | 3,700 ADO |) “S095 0) BORG f VGAOe Ny cee acura aceon 1911 
Ip Nee a as oe 4325 | 7,990 | 3,675 SOSH) 8304 ah eeo  ROOy be weet ee ree 1912 
1 IE Pear rs he eee 4,200 | 7,510 | 3,775 BU0g Meee S0k WN TOO Sh 4 hah ee oa ae ee 1913 
LOLA Ae ete oe 4,050 | 7,285 | 3,469 OLGp i ee,OlGe ard Ot8 yet ael ath ere apenas 1914 
Average Average 
LOO S= 1 Ayer 4,223 7,675 3,492 539 || 2,840 4,602 fl O9Sa lies ceric ence 1908-14 
Od ce rex. aon oe PBL 9,500 2,845 2,715 3,501 SHay D128 alte: aera Ce aera 1921 
LG OA act tee 1,989 8,980 2,989 3,618 || 3,126 12,332 (SC al Mean corked Oro. 1922 
OD Sean een. Toate 1,840 9,650 2,812 3,274 || 2,916 12,791 P73: [ecu cele oameme ete 1923 
DG Bae nocd crepes ae 1,674 8,685 2,296 3,154 || 2,459 13,033 SRY See meee iron SOaBL oon. 1924 
Average Average 
1921-24 Sra eee 1,968 9,204. 2,736 3,190 || 3.000 12,928 O:4095 Mivasserder mus cee 1921-24 


* Sources: Canada—Census and Statistics Monthly, December 1910, p. 292; January 1915, pp. 17ff. Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics, January 1925, pp. 15ff. United States—Agriculture Yearbook, 1908, p. G09; 1972. p. 57137974, 
Pp. 525; 1923, p. 603. Crops and Markets, December 1924 Supplement, p. 402. 
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TABLE VI.—AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE OF ALL WHEAT IN SEVEN AREAS OF THE SPRING-WHEAT BELT, 
1908-14 anp 1921-24* 


(Bushels per acre) 


Average Sas- Average || Average 
Year Minne- North South Mon- four Mani- katche- Alberta three all Year 

sota Dakota Dakota tana states @ toba wan |provinces 4 areas @ 
1908 12.8 11.6 12.8 24.2 12.4 17.0 14.5 25.2 163 || 13.5 1908 
1909 16.8 137 14.1 30.8 14.8 18.8 Dost 24.9 Pale: | 16.9 1909 
1910 16.0 5.0 12.8 22.0 | 10.0 12.4 15.8 10.3 14.0 eS 1910 
1911 10.1 SOr iy. 0 28.7 8.2 20.8 20.8 22.3 20.9 12.8 1911 
IMB De 15.5 18.0 142° | 941-4 (168 RAV) Hoes PANS 20.4 1332 1912 
11S 16.2 10.5 9.0 23.8 12.3 19.0 21:3 Das PAINS Nass 1913 
1914 10.6 He 9.1 20.2 Vata 14.8 BSE 21.0 15.1 126 1914 
Average \| Average 
1908-14 14.0 Tia! 10.9 24.8 122 17.8 18.3 JA\all 184 | 144 1908-14 
1921 9.7 8.5 9.1 IPAs} 9.4 al 13.8 10.4 126° 119 1921 
1922 13.7 14.1 13.4 14.6 14.0 1 20.3 11.3 lice 16.0 1922 
1923 12 7.4 9.6 14.6 9.6 1A} 28 28.0 21.7 16.2 1923 
1924 21.8 15.5 14.9 16.4 16.3 16.9 10.2 11.0 si) 13.4 1924 
Average Average 
1921-24 14.5 114 11.8 14.5 12.4 14.9 16.4 15.2 15:8. 4 142 1921-24 


* Sources: Canada—Census and Statistics Monthly, December 1908, p. 119; December 1909, p. 239; December 1915, 
pp. 17ff. Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, January 1925, pp. 15ff. United States—Agriculture Yearbook, 1923, 
p. 605; Crops and Markets, December 1924 Supplement, p. 402. 

a Weighted averages calculated on acreage statistics of Table V. 


TABLE VII.—AVERAGE FARM PRICES RECEIVED BY PRODUCERS FOR ALL WHEAT IN SEVEN AREAS OF THE 
SPRING-WHEAT BELT, 1908-14 anp 1921-—24* 


(Dollars per bushel) 


North South Saskatche- 

Year Minnesota | Dakota Dakota Montana || Manitoba wan Alberta Year : 
(BET Ee tia ee eae $40 908 .892 1852 Bo 5 nk GR Oe etn ga ee 1908 
ji Mice ae ee 956 908 890 B78" Wh) BT 81 RM ete a 1909 
ELLE Uaioe eee 976 936 | 914 906 | .80 69 cs ema rey rr. 1910 
2 AU) I~ (Ga a eae 944 910 912 804 || 67 58 G2 Ol ee LR cee 1911 
i gee Set eee 780 740 HRs 652 || 67 56 UATE will wcysRcncac teers weer 1912 
TIGL y. © ee eee ee 770 738 722 645 | 71 64 (Gite bee ee ee 1913 
dU WY: Ree Pe enn Serre 1.010 998 9384 874 1.01 is © COIL ol, aces Bata ieee iene eee 1914 
Average | Average 
WOU SEAR Rone och ae 910 877 856 801 | £794 aC O83: Wetec eee eee 1908-14 
1 OT eet eevee 2 Cec eee fh 1.026 918 924 926 } ON 76 SP Bl cat ope a a ne 1921 
MO 2 fae ee 2 ate nienwties 982 864 854 876 83 685 Akita te Mle Pree enters ee re 1922 
SUAS Vv tee ae pe .986 892 830 sS00) le .00 65 BO all eae eee Oe et Sh 1923 
TD Da eames. tt siycier be 1.285 1.258 1.238 280 allele: ee leall DOS chica ee rege 1924 
Average | | Average 
1G Di OA oneteees oie 1.069 983 961 980) || 918 868 BASS Vl 3 atm leat’ 1921-24 


* American prices are averages of prices received by producers (as reported by crop correspondents in periodical pub- 
lications of the United States Department of Agriculture) on the first of the five months, September to January, except: 
a) for 1913, when January 1 prices were not available; b) for 1923, when the first of the month prices for January 1924 
were not reported, and a January 1 price was calculated upon reported December 1 and January 15 prices; and c) 1924, 
for which an average of prices reported for the 15th of the four months, September to December, has been calculated. 
This method of averaging is regarded as rendering American farm prices comparable with Canadian. 

Canadian prices are from estimates of average prices “fat local markets” or ‘fas received by producers” submitted 
yearly by Canadian crop correspondents in December, and published in Census and Statistics Monthly or the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. See sources for Table VI. , 

a The reported farm price in Saskatchewan for 1914 was $1.48 per bushel. This figure is palpably an error, probably 
clerical, in view of the fact that spot prices of No. 1 Manitoba wheat during the months September to December, 1914, 
at Fort William and Port Arthur never exceeded $1.18. Farm price for all wheat in Saskatchewan must have been con- 
siderably lower than spot prices of No. 1 Manitoba at these ports, and hence the 1914 price has heen brought into line with 
farm prices in Alberta and Manitoba. 
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TABLE VIII.—-AVERAGE Monruiy Wares oF Mate FARM LAzsor HireD BY THE YEAR, INCLUDING THE 
VALUE oF BOARD, IN SEVEN AREAS OF THE SPRING-WHEAT BELT, 1908-14 AND 1921-24* 


(Dollars) 

Year Minnesota Geo Dakork Montana || Manitoba aneyh Alberta Year 
Tee wear, © ° - | « ieell| fen : eet eee 1908 
OAT aia tecect Cece 38.90 45.96 40.75 538.82 || 30.50 82.50 B51 Setl b a rated otamiee 1909 
ONO Ecce ices: ne 388.00 42.00 39.00 50.00 | 33.35 33.65 3407548 Tiga a ose 1910 
POT anak cee ee a a a a ae ee 68s | 2 OC ee 1911 
UHI PR RE olmicon oamae a a a a « a GAN aeRO Re Torrente 1912 
TOTS restarts 41.00 42.50 43.00 54.00 a @ RPS 3 ah Se ah 1913 
I He ina piotoitie cacao mer 40.80 45.10 43.50 52.80 | 30.85 30.50 SOOM || iiietan Warrars ster 1914 
NO 2am. iter taac. Sees 53.10 60.20 53.50 63.00 66.50 66.25 TA Aue eretnen src cts. qcive \a 1921 
1G DOMES kiscchot Meno. cures 50.00 55.50 53.00 63.00 53.85 56.00 SPA Deen Cine SUR one 8 C 1922 
O23 Go eticcee: Gola k ates 55.50 58.80 61.70 65.50 52.60 54.85 Ou Care all care cele Gea cee eae 1923 
ODA Veteran roe eat 54.50 58.00 59.50 69.10 49.35 55.25 55.40 |. ween eee eee ees 1924 

* Sources: Canada—February issues of Census and Statistics Monthly and Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


Monthly figures are obtained by dividing reported figures of yearly values of wages and board by 12. United States— 
The Agricultural Outlook (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 665), March 1915, p. 20; Agriculture Yearbook, 1920, p. 819; 1921, p. 784; 
1922, p. 996; 1923, p. 1149. Figures for 1924 are averages of wages reported in January, April, July, and October issues of 
a Not available. 


monthly supplements to Crops and Markets. 


TABLE IX.—AREA UNDER WHEAT IN RELATION 
7o AREA UNDER SUMMER FALLOW IN PRE- 
CEDING YEARS, PRAIRIE PROVINCES* 


(Thousand acres) 


| Ratio of 
Summer fallowed 
Area | fallow acreage 
under (of previous) to wheat 
Area and year wheat year ae 
Manitoba 
1906 2,039 682 33.4 
1914 2,616 1,144 43.7 
1915 2,800 1,208 43.1 
1921 3,501 1,410 40.3 
1922 8,126 1,612 51.6 
1923 2.916 1,597 54.8 
1924 2,459 1,518 61.7 
Saskatchewan 
1906 1,692 425 25.1 
1914 5,348 Dr || lank) 
1915 8,929 2, COL zoek 
1921 13,557 3,102 Pawlet 
1922 12,3382 5,908 47.9 
1923 12,791 5,408 42.2 
1924 13,083 5,346 41.0 
Alberta 
1906 187 47 20.1 
1914 e S a 
1915 < e a 
1921 5,123 1,834 35.8 
1922 5,766 2,276 31.8 
1923 5,178 2,460 41.3 
1924 5.574 2,760 45.8 


= 


* Sources: 1906 figures from Census of 1906, oth- 
ers from table furnished by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in revision of a similar table appearing in 
the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, No- 


vember 1923, p. 459. 
a Not available. 


TABLE X.—ACREAGE OF NEW BREAKING? IN THE PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES* 
(Thousand acres) 


—— 


Sas- 
Mani- katche- | Alberta 

Year toba wan 
LOLS eee One eee oe eee eee 156 1,149 » 
CO Ie oa ot at aR b cidtatatncar’ nen ocr 175 | 1,076 
oR PL ens er eee ne eee 188 550 486 
1 Oe es caer caer rleek SERIES, rete Pian ye 158 616 | 517 
12 es Ue wi eee LATO ROR 129 433 494 
1095.0... cee tee ce 97 | 425 | 487 

* Source: See Table IX. 


a Land newly broken in the years specified would chiefly have 
been part of the wheat acreage of the years immediately following. 


vb Not available. 


TaBLE XI.—COoNDITIONS oF TENURE ON FARMS IN THE 
SPRING-WHEAT BELT IN CENSUS YEARS* 


Total | Percentages of all farms 
> number | 
ae and ea of farms) Owned |Penanted|Mortesged 

Minnesota | | 

1900 Fee tes oes 156,137 | 79 | 21 36 

WP es oe teehee 178,478 | 76 | 24 39 
North Dakota | | 

OO oe erctrait ad sae ee 74,360 86 | 14 43 

LO ZO ra tomecceeee ices 77,690 (4A (26) ee Ree OD 
South Dakota | 

LOLS Stee oes 77,644") "75 |) oe ee 

WE PAD ES Ret ee oe 74,637 GONG atOO mn CO 
Montana | 

LOOM one re, 26,214 91 9 | 18 

1020S ae ae ee 57,677 | 89 Ls oe eo 
Manitoba | 

LOT ee eee eee ees 44,328 90 10 ¢ 

VO BT hye e eras © 53,252 89 ie || ! 
Saskatchewan | | 

OTe Peer rhe teers 95,013 | 96 4 | Z 

1001 eee ease 119,451 89 at? es 
Alberta | 

LOTT sean coh en 60,559 96 4 

LO 2 eoeact peers: 82,954 90 10 e 


* Sources: Appropriate censuses. 


a Not available. 
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TaBLeE XIJ.—UTILIZATION OF ALL Farm LAND IN THE SPRING-WHEAT BELT, CENSUS YEARS, 
1910, 1920, 1911, 1921* 


Percentage of all farm land 6 
Land in Improved 
Area and year eee i ey ee 
(000 Unim- in fleld In In In In In In In In 
oe acres) proved crops wheat oats corn barley flax rye potatoes} hay 
Minnesota | 
1910 27,676 29.0 27.8 14.4 10.8 74 4.6 1.7 0.4 0.6 3.2 
1920 30,222 28.9 25.5 9.5 122 10.9 3.0 Hell Ley 11 6.1 
North Dakota 
1910 28,427 | 28.0 DOS ORM 379 Wee") ore 3.6 a Gi 07 
1920 36,215 | 32.2 DE ekG Ny 6D ue OS SO AOA Se evo eee? 
South Dakota 
1910 26,017 39.1 24.1 14.0 6.0 8.1 Be 25) 0.1 0.2 2.0 
1920 34,636 47.4 IS 8.4 6.4 10.5 ZS 0.6 0.5 0.2 84 
Montana 
1910 13,546 73.1 G8) 2.6 29 0.1 0.4 0.4 0.0 0.2 44 
1920 30,071 68.6 16.6 8.0 1.5 0.5 0.2 1192 0.1 0.1 Se 
Manitoba 
1911 12,228 | 448 33 255° 10a | Ot, | 37 06° | 00.0 02 Neels 
1921 14,600 44.9 12.4 24.0 Cel 0.2 Hall 0.5 1.8 0.3 ei 
Saskatchewan 
1911 28,099 BYisy || TS 18.7 8.3 s 0.9 2.4 4 0.1 0.2 
1921 44,023 43.1 74 30.8 12.0 0.2 ist 1.0 DAT 0.2 0.6 
Alberta 
1911 17,359 74.9 Oo 9.5 7.0 0.0 1.0 0.6 0.1 0.1 0.9 
1921 ZO 208 59.8 8.2 17.5 oe 0.0 1 0.1 0.8 0.2 1.6 


* Sources: Appropriate censuses. 
a Less than .1. 


TABLE XIIJ.—UTILIZATION OF Crop LAND AND NUMBERS OF ANIMAL UNITS PER FARM AND PER 100 
ACRES IN THE SPRING-WHEAT BELT, CENSUS YEARS, 1910, 1920, 1911, 1921* 


| Acreage in Percentage of crop land Animal Animal 
field crops units @ units @ 
Area and year In In In In In In In In per per 100 
acres) wheat oats corn barley rye flax |potatoes| hay farm acres 

Minnesota | | 

1910 11,962) 33:4 24.9 17.0 10.7 1.0 3.9 14 7.6 17.6 10.0 

1920 13:408e, 1) 20,9 26.9 23.9 6.5 ool 2.3 Dow | elo ONG 12 
North Dakota 

1910 1D Bbp || 623 117053 ile 8.0 0.1 8.6 0.3 1.5 ES 3.0 

1920 15,822 | 56.4 15.9 3.6 6.8 6.2 4.8 0.5 5.8 19.1 4.0 
South Dakota 

1910 9,585 | 38.0 16.2 2169 10.7 0.4 6.9 0.6 i} 23.5 7.0 

1920 11,303 | 25.9 19.6 32.3 Sail 1.8 2.0 0.7 8.6 38.3 8.3 
Montana 

1910 1,497 | 23.4 26.0 al Bhs 0.2 4.0 1.7 40.1 36.4 7.1 

1920 Le ODS 10.3 3.6 1.2 ie lle) 0.8 Dike PAT 4.6 
Manitoba 

1911 5,124 | 60.4 25.5 0.2 8.7 0.1 1.6 0.5 3.0 10.8 39 

1921 O222) soo 16.8 0.5 16.8 41 1.0 0.6 3.9 13.6 5.0 
Saskatchewan 

1911 8,626 | 60.9 hel 0.0 One, 0.0 9 0.3 0.6 (5) 25 

1921 DANI a Ozso 26.1 0.3 Dee 0.9 2.0 0.3 13 TAS oe 
Alberta 

1911 shore |) 24S) 36.6 0.1 4.9 0.4 B17) 0.7 4.9 113383 4.6 

1921 9,366 54.7 31.1 0.1 6.1 2.4 0.3 0.5 4.8 18.5 5.3 


* Sources: Appropriate censuses. ; 
a Counting as equal to one animal unit, one cow, horse, or steer, 5 hogs, or 7 sheep. All animals have been calculated 


as mature. 
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THE PROBLEM 


The “world market” for wheat is a com- 
monplace of current commercial discus- 
sion; yet it is a development which has 
taken place within the last hundred years. 
In the third decade of the 19th century 
wheat prices were 2} times as high in Eng- 
land as in Prussia; in the last decade of 
that century English prices of wheat were 
lower than Prussian.’ A hundred years ago, 
the financial return of the wheat farmer 
depended upon the nature of the harvest in 
a relatively small area; today the wheat 
growers of America, Argentina, and Aus- 
tralia compete with the European farmer. 

Internationalism is so characteristic of 
the wheat trade that the current method of 
viewing the wheat situation is from the 
point of view of international trade. The 
discussion tends to center around “import- 
ers’ requirements” and “exportable sur- 
pluses,” rather than about world demand 
and supply. In this way, the Australian 
farmer is conceived to be competing with 
his English cousin, not directly but indirect- 
ly through the medium of “quantity avail- 
able for export” and “probable imports.” 
An increase in the production of wheat by 
the Australian farmer tends to swell the 
exportable surplus of his country; better 
crops in England tend to diminish require- 
ments from abroad. Since prices rise or 


1Cf. Louis Perlmann, Die Bewegung der Weizen- 
preise und thre Ursachen (Schriften des Vereins fur 
Socialpolitik, Vol. 139), Munich and Leipzig, 1914, p. 8. 

2Cf. R. A. Lehfeldt, “The Elasticity of Demand for 
Wheat,” Economic Journal, June 1914, XXIV, 212. 


fall as the ratio of import requirements to 
exportable surplus increases or decreases, 
a better crop in either country tends to 
depress prices. 

At first glance this may appear a need- 
lessly roundabout method of viewing the 
wheat market. Why not compare the 
world’s supply of wheat directly from one 
year to the next? The demand for wheat 
is said to be relatively inelastic, and it 
might be supposed that the price of wheat 
would vary inversely with world supplies. 
If further refinement of calculation should 
seem necessary, one might compute the 
trend of wheat consumption and the elas- 
ticity of demand for wheat.’ By substitut- 
ing the supply for each year in the formulas 
thus secured, one might expect to reach a 
figure for world price. 

The objections to this method arise prin- 
cipally on the side of demand, for there are 
marked differences in consumption habits 
from country to country. By estimating the 
surplus or deficiency of each country sep- 
arately, it is possible for a well-informed 
observer to make allowances for the more 
obvious of these differences. The estimator 
in such a case secures as much information 
as possible on the conditions in each coun- 
try. By drawing upon his experience he is 
able to make rough estimates of the effects 
of these conditions on the consumption of 
wheat, country by country. From the esti- 
mate of probable consumption thus secured 
it is possible to derive a figure for probable 
imports or exports by calculating the differ- 
ence between the consumption figure and 
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the best available estimate of domestic 
production. 

It is necessary in this procedure to take 
account of a number of factors influencing 
consumption (that is to say, all forms of 
domestic utilization of wheat) : the price of 
wheat; the prices and availability of com- 
plementary and substitute foods and feeds, 
notably rye, potatoes, and maize; govern- 
ment regulation of milling; the quality of 
domestic wheat; economic and financial 
conditions, etc. Ordinarily such estimates 
have not taken into account, specifically, 
the influence of domestic production upon 
domestic utilization of wheat; but this fac- 
tor is too important to neglect. 

This paper is not intended as an exhaus- 
tive discussion of the problem of estimating 
wheat consumption. Its purpose is rather 
to show the bearing of wheat production 
upon domestic consumption and imports of 
wheat in a selected group of European 
wheat-importing countries in the pre-war 
period, and to examine the estimates of 
Broomhall and Sir James Wilson in two 
post-war years to discover how this influ- 


ence is reflected in the estimates of two- 


experienced observers. 


NEED FOR ANALYSIS BY COUNTRIES 


In Table 1 eight leading importing coun- 
tries of Europe, for which information for 
a considerable pre-war period is available, 
are listed in order of pre-war self-sufficiency 
with regard to wheat. Four of the countries 
—France, Spain, Italy, and Germany—pro- 


1 The following quotation from Sir James Wilson, 
The World’s Wheat in November 1922, p. 6, illustrates 
the method used: “Germany—The pre-war averages 
were: Yield 19.0 m. qrs. [a quarter corresponds to 8 
bushels], net import 8.5, consumption 27.5. The area 
and population of Germany have been much reduced, 
and for the year ending July 1922, the statistics are 
as follows: Yield 13.5 m. qrs., net import 8.7, avail- 
able, besides carryover, 22.2. The yield of this year’s 
poor harvest is now officially estimated at only 8.7; 
so that if Germany required the same quantity of 
wheat as she apparently did last year, she would 
require to import during the current cereal year 
13.5 m. qrs. Her crops of rye, barley, and oats are also 
reported to be much below those of last year; but on 
the other hand, owing to the phenomenal fall in the 
value of the mark, the cost of importing wheat from 
abroad is now ruinously high when measured in local 
currency, and on the whole, Germany may be esti- 
mated as likely to import during the current cereal 
year about 12 m. qrs.” 
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duced more wheat than they imported; and 
four—Sweden, Belgium, Great Britain, and 
the Netherlands—imported more than they 
produced. When ranked according to pro- 
duction, the first group (hereafter called 
Group A) contains the first four wheat- 
producing nations. The average production 
for Group A is nearly ten times that for 
Group B. On the other hand, imports of 
Group B countries, owing largely to the 
volume of British imports, average nearly 
twice as much as those of Group A coun- 
tries. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND Do- 
MESTIC UTILIZATION OF WHEAT FROM 1902-03 
To 1913-14, ror Eigutr ImporTING COUNTRIES* 

(Arranged in order of self-sufficiency) 


Production Imports Domestic utilization 
Quantity Rank Quantity Rank Quantity Percent- 


Country (Million (Million (Million age pro- 
bushels) bushels) bushels) duced 
Group A 
France 329 1 23 5 352)" 9325 
Spain 122 4 9 7 Pst 93at 
Italy 174 2D, 45 4 219 79.5 
Germany 144 3 69 2 213 ©3666 7.6 
Total 769 146 915 
Group B 
Sweden 7 7 8 8 ys Ona 
Belgium 14 6 48 3 62 22.6 
United 
Kingdom 56 Se 1 267 21.0 
Netherlands 4 8 20 6 24 16.7 
Total 81 287 368 


* Data from International Institute of Agriculture. 


In considering the supplies of wheat, 
Europe is often regarded as a unit, ie., 
the wheat crops of the entire continent are 
expressed as a single quantity. When this 
is done, the countries of Group A have an 
importance of nearly ten times that of the 
countries in Group B. When considered 
from the point of view of imports—and this 
is the significant aspect for international 
trade, and in large measure for wheat prices 
—the countries of Group A, as a whole, are 
roughly only half as important as those of 
Group B. The effect of crop conditions in 
the latter very important group of importers 
may thus be entirely obscured by the con- 
ditions in the countries ‘which produce 
much more but import much less. 


INFLUENCE OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


Aggregate figures of European produc- 
tion, or total world production, are often 
useful for a broad view, but such figures 
afford an unsatisfactory basis for estimat- 
ing the international movement of wheat, 
or for considering the prospective course of 
wheat prices. Estimates by individual coun- 
tries are essential. 


VARIABILITY OF WHEAT CONSUMPTION 


In the forecasts of wheat consumption 
for individual countries it is often implied 
that European countries maintain, or at- 
tempt to maintain, a constant volume of 
wheat consumption from year to year. This 
idea has probably developed from the fre- 
quent use of bread as an example of a com- 
modity with an inelastic demand. Marshall, 
for example, has said: 


These exceptional features of the value of grain 
were probably always recognized more or less by 
thoughtful people. But they were first clearly set 
out about a hundred years ago, when Tooke con- 
vinced the Commission on the Depression of 
Agriculture, 1821, that an exceptional “‘principle” 
applies to staple grain; because a fall in its price 
cannot generally increase its consumption as 
human food; and, when it becomes dear, people 
will still buy enough of it to keep them alive so 
long as they have any means of purchase; in mod- 
ern phraseology the demand for it is exception- 
ally inelastic.2 


In some countries and among certain 
classes of people the consumption of wheat 
bread is probably nearly constant. On the 
other hand, there are areas where white 
bread and sweetened wheaten products are 
delicacies purchased only when the price is 
low; and there are large classes of the 
population with whom wheat bread com- 
petes in the diet with rye bread, potatoes, 
and even with maize. In the Germanic, 
Scandinavian, and North Slavic populations 


1In this connection, however, mention must be 
made of the formula recently devised by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for forecasting the 
May price of Northern Spring Wheat in Chicago from 
the September price. Foreign Crops and Markets, 
May 11, 1925, pp. 549 ff. This formula rests largely 
upon changes in production in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere as a unit and the Southern Hemisphere as a 
unit, and takes no account of international wheat 
movements as such. 

2 Alfred Marshall, Industry and Trade, 
1919, p. 794. 

3 Cf. Perlmann, op. cit., p. 12. 
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wheat and rye are traditionally merged into 
the concept bread grain, mixed bread is 
common, and in the country districts the 
two grains are freely substitutable. Obvi- 
ously some fluctuation, possibly large, in 
the annual consumption of wheat may be 
expected under these conditions. 

Still greater variations in the consump- 
tion of wheat are to be found in the other 
uses to which this cereal is put, notably as 
a feedstuff. The proportion of unmillable 
wheat in the crop varies widely from year 
to year. Wheat is used in the diet of farm 
animals sometimes directly, at other times 
after having been ground or mixed with 
other material, as is the case in many pre- 
pared poultry feeds. In the field of animal 
nutrition wheat has strong competitors. 
Maize, oats, barley, and other grains, as 
well as cottonseed cake and meal, compete 
with wheat as animal feedstuffs; and the 
demand for any one of them is determined 
largely by their relative prices in any given 
season. 

In the countries in Group A, especially, 
variations occur in the consumption of 
wheat both as bread and as feed for farm 
animals. Consequently it is impossible to 
predict accurately the imports into these 
countries by assuming that the consump- 
tion of wheat will be the same year after 
year. In addition, a considerable proportion 
of the wheat crop of these countries is 
domestically produced. The import move- 
ment of grain is often quite small, and it 
rarely attains large proportions. As a re- 
sult the development of grain trade is far 
behind that of the exporting countries, or 
of those importing countries which always 
import considerable quantities of wheat. 
The lack of facilities for distributing grain 
not only tends to raise prices unduly in lean 
years, but makes impossible a flow of grain 
sufficient to compensate for the poor har- 
vests in these countries.* 


INFLUENCE OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


These considerations are of special sig- 
nificance in a study of the bearing of do- 
mestic crops upon consumption. In the 
countries of Group A a substantial pro- 
portion of the wheat crop is consumed in 
the province or community where it is 
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grown. Although none of these four coun- 
tries is self-sufficient, each contains large 
areas which are practically independent of 
outside sources of supply. In such regions 
the domestic utilization of wheat is in direct 
proportion to production. When the har- 
vest is bountiful the grain is used in larger 
quantities and in a greater variety of ways; 
when the harvest is meager the peasant 
“tightens his belt,” practices “rural econ- 
omies,” but rarely imports wheat to make 
up the regional deficit. 

In those countries, on the other hand, 
where imported wheat, or flour made from 
imported wheat, penetrates the most remote 
districts, the nature of the harvest has rela- 
tively little effect upon the domestic utiliza- 
tion of wheat. An increase in imports tends 
to compensate for a large part of the defi- 
ciency of local crops, in quantity and qual- 
ity. Variations in the consumption of wheat 
may occur, and the returns of the local 
harvest may be one of the contributing 
factors; but the relationship is much less 
pronounced than in the case of the more 
nearly self-sufficient countries. 


TABLE 2.—CORRELATION OF PRODUCTION WITH Do- 
MESTIC UTILIZATION OF WHEAT, 1902-03 TO 


1913-14, For Eiqcur EvuropEAN' IMPporTING 
COUNTRIES* 
Group A Coefficient Group B Coefficient 
countries of correlation countries of correlation 
France 0.71 ="10 Sweden + 0.41 + .16 
Spain + 0.89 + .04 Belgium —0.04=+ .19 
United 
Italy + 0.77 = .08 Kingdom + 0.32  .18 
Nether- 
Germany + 0.80 + .07 lands 10.20) 23.19 


* Using in each case deviations from linear trend, de- 
termined by the method of least squares. 


A strong tendency for domestic utiliza- 
tion to vary with domestic production in 
Group A countries is demonstrated in Table 
2 by the use of the statistical device of cor- 
relation. High positive coefficients of cor- 
relation were found between production 
and consumption for all these countries. 
The coefficients range from +0.71 to +0.89, 
in every case more than six times the prob- 
able error. In Group B countries, on the 
other hand, although there is some indica- 
tion of correlation in the case of Sweden, 
no definite proof of such a relationship is 
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found. Even for Sweden the coefficient of 
correlation is less than three times the 
probable error. 

While these results are prejudiced by the 
briefness of the period, they are sufficiently 
conclusive to warrant careful consideration, 
although they may not be acceptable as a 
basis for forecasting consumption in the 
post-war period.' 


Post-War ESTIMATES CONSIDERED 


The estimates of Sir James Wilson and 
Broomhall in 1922 and 1923 may now be 
considered. The outstanding features of 
European wheat crops from 1921 to 1923 
may be summarized thus: 


(1) Large crops in 1921, 
(2) Small crops in 1922, 
(3) Large crops in 1923. 


In 1922 the problem was to estimate the 
increase in imports to be expected as a 
result of the diminished crop. In 1923 it 
was the reverse, that is, the effect of in- 
creased crops upon imports. In Tables 3 
and 4 the estimates of Sir James Wilson 
.and of Broomhall for the eight countries 
discussed above are shown, and changes in ~ 
actual imports, as later reported by the 
same authorities, are also given for compar- 
ison. Table 5 (p. 214) is based on the latest 
reports of production and imports published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture. 
It is significant that in 1922 neither Sir 
James Wilson nor Broomhall expected the 
countries in Group A to increase their im- 
ports by an amount equal to the decline in 
production, while they did anticipate that 
the deficit in the Group B countries would 
be largely compensated. A number of rea- 
sons were given in explanation of the fore- 
cast of diminished consumption in the 
Group A countries—high prices, financial 


1 The series have been extended as far back as the 
publications of the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture permit. The war and post-war period has been 
omitted because of the abnormal circumstances and 
because it is impossible to secure any definite idea 
of trend for consumption or production during this 
period. When series were used extending from 1902-03 
to 1922-23, with no correction for secular trend, some- 
what higher correlations were secured in every case, 
except Spain and Italy. This seems to have been due 
to the fact that, in many cases, the trends of con- 
sumption and production were very much alike. 


conditions, and governmental regulations. 
The tendency of consumption to decrease 
with domestic production was not men- 
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Both Sir James Wilson and Broomhall 


in advance greatly overestimated the im- 
ports of the countries in Group A as a whole. 


TABLE 3.—SirR JAMES WILSON’s ESTIMATES OF CHANGES FROM PRECEDING YEAR IN WHEAT IMpoRTS, 


Change in 


1922-1923 


(Million bushels) 


Change in imports 


Change in 


1922-23, 1923-24, ror E1gur EvropEAN COUNTRIES* 


1923-1924 


Change in imports 


Country production Estimated Reported production Estimated Reported Country 
a a b c c b 
Group A Group A 
France — 88.0 + 48.0 + 28.0 + 47.2 — 13.6 + 6.4 France 
Spain — 20.0 a6) SOO) + 26.4 0.0 0.0 Spain 
Italy == a0) 4°1.2.0 ae LUG = Was OOO —44.8 Italy 
Germany — 38.4 + 26.4 — 32.0 4+ 31.2 = 15.6 —8.0 Germany 
Total aL S0.U + 84.8 + 4.0 + 168.0 — 80.8 — 46.4 Total 
Group B Group B 
Sweden ose + 4.0 ae Bde 0.0 — 1.6 + 3.2 Sweden 
Belgium — 4:8 + 4.0 == 146 Si 264 + 1.6 0.0 Belgium 
United United 
Kingdom ea ORO ae + 10.4 == 0 + 8.0 +16.0¢ Kingdom 
Netherlands — 3.2 + 4.0 = 4.0 0.0 0.0 ar aay Netherlands 
Total —— 2058 Sad + 18.4 ==) a dd) 22.4 Total 


*The World’s Wheat. 


Figures here are converted from round figures in quarters. 
Institute of Agriculture data, they differ somewhat from latest figures of the International Institute. 


version accounts for certain differences between these figures and those in Table 5. 
b November 1924. 
d Based on rough estimates, including Irish Free State. 


a November 1922. 
ce October 1923. 


Though based on International 
The process of con- 


TABLE 4.—BROOMHALL’S ESTIMATES OF CHANGES FROM PRECEDING YEAR IN WHEAT Imports, 


1922-1923 


(Million bushels) 


1922-23 anp 1923-24, ron E1gHT EUROPEAN COUNTRIES* 


1923-1924 


Change in Change in imports Change in Change in imports 
Country production Estimated Reported production Estimated Reported Country 
a a ad b & d 
Group A GRouP A 
France — 88.8 7 30 + 35.6 + 46.4 — 16.8 +121 — France 
Spain -— 34.4 + 6.4 — 84 + 16.6 + 7.2 —0.3 Spain 
Italy — 28.8 + 12.0 + 17.6 + 46.4 — 28.0 — 46.9 Italy 
Germany — 38.4 + 10.4 a OZ.) + 12.1 == 1:6 +6.4 Germany 
Total —190.4 + 68.0 + 12.8 + 121.5 — 39.2 — 28.7 Total 
Group B Group B 
Sweden — 4.8 AA + 4.9 ae (es: at +42 Sweden 
Belgium —An() ar BAD ap By) + 1.9 ap Ie +0.8 Belgium 
United United 
Kingdom a0) = O.0) + 0.8 i s + 16.0 ap sail) Kingdom 
Netherlands — 4.0 + 4.0 + 3.4 + 0.6 + 0.8 +4.6 Netherlands 
Total — 22.4 + 28.4 + 12.3 ar? ales + 16.0 + 42.6 Total 


* Broomhall’s figures for imports are really for shipments to these countries. 
a Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, October 3, 1922. bJbid., September 4, 1923. c¢Ibid., August 21, 1923. dBroomhall’s 


Corn Trade Year Book, 1925, p. viii. 


According to the figures of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, a decline in pro- 
duction of 168 million bushels was accom- 


tioned, although the estimators must have 
been aware of it and gave it some weight 
in their computations. 
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panied by a net increase in imports of only 
34 million bushels in this group. This was 
far below the estimates of either Sir James 
Wilson (85 million bushels) or Broomhall 
(68 million bushels). 


TABLE 5.— CHANGES FROM PRECEDING YEAR IN 
WHEAT PRODUCTION AND Imports, 1922-238, 
1923-24, ror E1cuhTr EuROPEAN COUNTRIES* 


(Million bushels) 


1922-23 1923-24 
Change in Changein Changein Change in 
Country production imports production imports 
Group A 
France — 80.2 +285 + 32.3 See: 
Spain == Uy — 8.2 + 31.6 0.0 
Italy — 2nd ai 1S + 63.2 — 45.9 
Germany —35.9 —32.0 + 34.5 — 10.0 
Lotalee— 160872 ap ety ae IGlLe = Apna 
Group B 
Sweden = SD) + 4.9 + 1.7 ae ayo: 
Belgium = al == id +- 2.8 ae Ws 
United 
Kingdom — 8.5 + 2.0 = (Hf0) lye tal ey 
Netherlands—- 2.4 ae alt 0.0 + 2.8 
Total lio + 10.0 == Pies) + 38.4 


* As reported by International Institute of Agriculture, 
supplemented by official data from the Irish Free State. 


The differences between estimated and 
actual movement are primarily due to the 
fact that instead of the substantial increase 
that was expected in German imports, there 
was a decided decline in purchases by that 
country. The anomaly of decreased imports 
into Germany after a decline in production, 
though partly due to imperfections in sta- 
tistics, is largely explained in terms of un- 
usual and (at least to some extent) unpre- 
dictable circumstances—the precipitous de- 
cline of the mark and the general disorgan- 
ization of the economic life of Germany. 

Both Broomhall and Sir James Wilson, 
however, overestimated imports of two 
other countries in Group A, by substantial 
amounts. While in these countries also 
financial and economic conditions exerted 
an unpredictable influence, the indications 
are that the estimators failed to give ade- 
quate weight to the tendency of consump- 
tion to decline with reduced domestic crops. 
The errors in estimating imports into Group 
B countries were much smaller, indeed very 
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small when considered in relation to the 
actual movement, for the total imports of 
these countries were substantially greater 
than those of Group A countries. 

The wheat crop of 1923, usually consid- 
ered a uniformly large harvest, was indeed 
much larger than that of 1922 in the Group 
A countries: In Group B countries, how- 
ever, there was a net decline in production. 
Both Sir James Wilson and Broomhall, 
therefore, rightly estimated that there 
would be a net increase in imports of wheat 
into these countries, and again the errors in 
estimating imports of these countries were 
relatively small. 

For 1923-24 both authorities estimated 
that in each country of Group A the decline 
in imports would be less than the increase 
in production. Again, however, the allow- 
ance was insufficient, for both authorities 
underestimated the decrease in imports for 
Group A as a whole. Broomhall’s estimates 
were more accurate than those of Sir James 
Wilson. In fact, the error in Broomhall’s 
estimates for Group A in 1923-24 was 
smaller than for Group B, although for 
Group B both authorities underestimated 
the change, whereas for Group A they over- 
estimated it. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing discussion brings out 
clearly the special variability of consump- 
tion of wheat in the importing countries 
of Europe which are also large producers, 
and a tendency of consumption to vary 
with production in these countries,” so that 
wheat imports cannot be assumed to com- 
pensate for variations in wheat crops. It 
shows also that these tendencies are less 


1“The world wheat crop of 1923-24 was far the 
largest since the war, and equal to all but the best 
pre-war crops. Indeed, if one excludes Russia or even 
Russian domestic consumption, the crop was the 
largest ever harvested. Good crops were general, and, 
on the whole the wheat was of high quality.” 
Wuear Srupies, December 1924, p. 1. 

2The same is also true of the Danube countries 
which are normally wheat exporters, and indeed the 
United States; in all of these countries exports con- 
stitute a small proportion of the total crop. Canada, 
Argentina, and Australia, on the other hand, normally 
export more than they utilize at home, and their 
domestic utilization shows slight tendency to vary 
with production. 
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apparent in countries which produce much duction. These facts have no small bearing 
less wheat than they import. It suggests upon estimates of European wheat-import 
that authoritative estimates of imports have requirements for the coming year, when 
erred in giving too little weight to the generally larger crops than those of 1924 
tendency of consumption to vary with pro- are expected in Europe. 
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CANADA AS A PRODUCER AND EXPORTER OF WHEAT 


I. INTRODUCTION 


As a wheat producer, Canada ranks with 
British India and above all other nations 
except the United States. She produces 
about 10 per cent of the world wheat crop— 
as much as Argentina and Australia com- 
bined. Wheat is far and away Canada’s 
principal grain crop. On an average, two- 
thirds of her crop is exported, and wheat and 
flour make up nearly 


United States, and the increase of Canadian 
wheat crops (to 1924) has been the leading 
factor in maintaining exportable supplies 
of wheat at a high level. This high level, 
in turn, has constituted a major influence 
in keeping world prices, until the midsum- 
mer recovery of 1924, at a level generally 
unremunerative to producers. 

The wheat crop of 


one-third of her total 


Canada varies enor- 


exports. As a wheat ex- 
porter, Canada rivals 
the United States for 
first place, and exports 
more than both Argen- 
tina and Australia com- 
bined. And she bids 
fair in the near future 
to outrank even the 
United States. 
Canada’s rise to im- 
portance as a wheat 
exporter has come en- 


Introduction 

Physiographic Conditions 
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mously from year to 
year. To take an ex- 
treme example: in 1923 
a record crop of 474 
million bushels was 
harvested, while in 1924 
the crop amounted to 
only 262 million bush- 
els. Since domestic 
utilization is fairly con- 
stant, at 100 to 120 mil- 
lion bushels a year, the 
export surplus varies 


tirely within the last 


enormously. This va- 


thirty years, and she 
has attained leader’s rank only within the 
last ten. Until 1897-98 her exports never ma- 
terially exceeded 10 million bushels a year, 
a negligible fraction of the world’s wheat 
trade. In the five pre-war years they aver- 
aged about 100 million bushels. In the past 
five years her average yearly exports have 
been some 230 million bushels, 32 per cent 
of all wheat entering into international 
trade. In 1923-24 they reached the huge 
total of 348 million bushels. 

Since the war, wheat acreage, production, 
and exports have tended downward in the 
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riation tends to pro- 
duce variations in wheat prices from one 
year to another, not only in Canada but 
also in the world’s markets. The larger the 
relative importance of Canadian wheat in 
world trade, the stronger this tendency will 
become. The size of the Canadian crop and 
the prospective volume of exports from 
Canada constitute perhaps the most im- 
portant single factor in the wheat markets 
of the world. 

Canada’s high position in the world’s 
wheat trade is entirely due to the rapid 
development of wheat culture on the west- 
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ern prairies, in the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, principally 
since the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. These provinces produce some 95 per 
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wheat of high quality, and the main difficul- 
ties due to geographic isolation and vicissi- 
tudes of climate have been overcome by 
the development of transportation and the 
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cent of Canada’s wheat crop and almost 
the whole of her wheat exports. The nat- 
ural conditions there prevailing make pos- 
sible the production of large quantities of 


accomplishments of agricultural research. 
Over 20 million acres in these provinces 
are sown to wheat each year, and another 
10 million acres of fallow land are culti- 
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vated every summer, mainly to be sown 
to wheat the following spring. It is a gen- 
eral belief in Canada that millions of acres 
more are potentially available for wheat 
culture in the prairie provinces, and con- 
stitute the world’s principal reserve of un- 
cultivated wheat lands. 

These broad facts clearly justify a study 
of the conditions under which Canada has 
achieved her present eminence as a pro- 
ducer and exporter of wheat. There is also 
a question of the future. Will the expansion 
continue in the next few years? If so, how 
far will it go, and by what way? These 
are questions of large concern to the world 
in general and to wheat farmers and the 
wheat trade in particular. While no clear- 
cut answers can be confidently given, the 
basis for answers can be supplied by a 
careful study of the rise of Canada as a 
producer and exporter of wheat, and of the 
present conditions underlying her produc- 
tion and exportation. 

The present paper embodies the results of 
such a study. In particular it deals with 
basic physical conditions in the prairie 
provinces of Western Canada, with their 
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progress in settlement, agriculture, and 
transportation, and with the current prac- 


Cuart 2.—AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE OF WHEAT IN 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 1898—-1924* 


(Bushels) 


* Sources: See Appendix Table XIV (Provincial estimates). 


tices as to wheat production and marketing 
in Canada. It concludes with a summary of 
the influences bearing upon the outlook for 
the future. 


II. PHYSIOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS OF WESTERN CANADA 


The physiographic characteristics of 
Western Canada underlie its past, present, 
and future development as a wheat pro- 
ducer. They largely account for the delay 
in opening up the country, for the transpor- 
tation problems encountered, for the choice 
of wheat varieties and the agricultural 
practices employed, and for the character- 
istic variations in yield from year to year." 


ISOLATION OF WESTERN CANADA 


The tardy development of Western Can- 
ada is largely explained by its geographical 
position—its physical isolation, on the one 
hand, and the political separation of Can- 
ada and the United States on the other. 

Ontario itself lies inland, far removed 
from the Atlantic Ocean, and between the 


1 For general references, see Bibliographical Notes, 
p. 273. 
2See map, p. 220. 


nearest habitable districts of Ontario and 
Manitoba extends a wilderness of rock, 
wood, and water, a thousand miles across, 
quite unfitted for close settlement. This 
barrier can be avoided for the greater part 
of its distance by following up the water- 
way of the Great Lakes from Ontario to 
the twin port of Fort William and Port 
Arthur, situated on Thunder Bay, on the 
northwest shore of Lake Superior. Even 
so, there remains a journey of about four 
hundred miles by land across the wilder- 
ness before the plainlands suitable for agri- 
cultural settlement are reached. Again, at 
the western limit of these plains, the Cor- 
dilleran mountain system raises another ob- 
stacle, four or five hundred miles in width, 
to prevent easy communication with the 
Pacific Ocean and its shores.’ The history 
of wheat-growing in Western Canada is in 
no small measure a history of the successive 
steps by which improvements in transpor- 
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tation have conquered these barriers to east 
and west and in particular the ones between 
the prairie provinces and the Atlantic. 

On the southern boundary there are no 
formidable physical obstructions, and the 
Great Plains of the American West run 
northward into Canada. The only natural 
mark of separation is a watershed on the 
third steppe, a low ridge that can easily be 
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ern portion of the “Great Plains” of North 
America. From east to west they are seven 
or eight hundred miles in length and they 
extend northward from the international 
boundary for two or three hundred miles. 
The comparatively level surface of these 
lands, the quality of their soil, the large 
areas of grassland, and the absence of a 
forest cover are advantages which combine 
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crossed by man or beast. Nevertheless, the 
frontier between Canada and the United 
States is a hindrance to commerce more 
effective than the wilderness in the east or 
the mountains to the west. Climate is simi- 
lar on the two sides of the border, speech 
and customs are the same, the same kinds 
of crops are raised by the same kinds of 
men. But political separation and national 
policies have restricted free movement of 
goods and men, have altered the develop- 
ment of rail and water routes, and have 
thus retarded and modified the progress of 
this great agricultural area. 


RELIEF AND SOILS 


The agricultural lands of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta are a small north- 


to give opportunity for agricultural exploi- 
tation on a very extensive scale, and cli- 
matic and economic factors have so far 
determined that the principal product shall 
be wheat. 

From east to west the plains rise toward 
the Rocky Mountains in three stages, com- 
monly termed steppes. The most easterly 
is the Red River Valley. The floor of this 
valley is about seventy-five miles in width. 
It lies 750 or 800 feet above sea level and 
is as flat as a board. Its soils are clays and 
silts deposited in the bed of a lake of earlier 
times, and are splendidly suited to the plow. 

A sudden change of level occurs at the 
western edge of the Red River Valley, where 
the ground rises sharply in a continuous 
escarpment, with also several disconnected 
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ranges of hills. This is the edge of the sec- 
ond steppe (see map) and beyond it lies 
the second steppe itself, the true “great 
plains” of the west, at about 1,600 feet above 
sea level. The general surface of these 
plains is gently rolling, although there rise 
in several places ridges and low hills. The 
rivers and streams run well below the level 
of the surrounding country in broad flat- 
bottomed valleys with steeply-sloping sides, 
so that they constitute obstacles difficult for 
roads and railways to cross. The soils are 
largely glacial in origin, and are of varied 
character, in general of excellent quality 
for agriculture. 

A second escarpment, known as the Mis- 
souri Coteau, runs in a northwesterly di- 
rection from North Dakota across the 
southwestern portion of Saskatchewan and 
onward with less defined features into cen- 
tral and northern Alberta. This is the edge 
of the third steppe, and behind it there lies 
another stretch of prairies, at a level of 
2,500 feet or more above the sea and ex- 
tending to the foothills of the Rockies. This 
region contains the driest parts of the 
prairies, and in the early days of western 
exploration was regarded as desert. Its 
streams are feeble and intermittent in their 
flow and often drain into small salt- or 
fresh-water lakes without outlet. Its soils 
are of much more varied quality than those 
of the first and second steppes, and some of 
them are unfitted for agriculture by alkali 
or other evils of a dry climate. On the 
other hand, irrigation is possible over large 
areas in this region by reason of the water 
supplies of rivers flowing from the snow- 
fields of the Rocky Mountains. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of Western Canada is of the 
“continental” type, which is characterized 
by a predominant summer rainfall and a 
wide range of temperature between sum- 
mer and winter. The temperatures of win- 
tertime are so severely low that the ground 
is frozen hard to a depth of several feet, 
and work on the land becomes impossible. 
The agricultural season is sharply defined 
in its beginning by the melting of the win- 
ter’s accumulation of snow in March and 
April, and in its end by the freezing of the 
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soil at the return of winter, usually in No- 
vember. The first snow-covering forms as 
a rule only after the soil has thus been 
frozen hard. It does not lie thickly, and in 
the west and southwest it may even be re- 
moved from time to time during the winter 
by warm dry “Chinook” winds that descend 
on the prairies from the Rocky Mountains. 

The precipitation (rain and snow) of the 
three provinces is everywhere rather low 
for agriculture. Only in a very few places 
does it average more than 19 inches, and 
over large parts of the settled area of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta it is less than 15 
inches. About 60 per cent of the whole 
falls in the five summer months from April 
to August, the growing season of the crops, 
the two rainiest months of the year being 
June and July. Combined with this summer 
rainfall there is usually a sufficiency of 
warm and sunny long summer days to ripen 
all kinds of quickly-growing crops. 


TABLE 1.—PRECIPITATION IN MANITOBA, SAS- 
KATCHEWAN, AND ALBERTA* 


(Inches) 


April to August An- 


Ele- First Third nual 
Place vation quar- Median quar-  aver- 
(feet) tilea tile a age 
Manitoba 
Winnipeg 766 10.60 12.34 14.76 21.07 
Minnedosa 1,675 8.06 10.69 12.29 16.92 
Saskatchewan 
Qu’ Appelle 2,132 10.14 11.74 14.57 18.35 
Prince Albert 1,414 7.38 9.71 11.90 15.72 
Alberta 
Medicine Hat 2,181 6.42 8.11 9.69 13.03 
Calgary 3,437 7.68 1047 13:83) “16412 
Edmonton 2,183 9.59 10.53 15.16 17.42 


* The Temperature and Precipitation of Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, and Manitoba, Meteorological Service of Canada, 
1920. Based upon figures for 33 years or more, ending 1917. 

a When the figures of a sequence are arranged in order of 
size, the middle of the lower half is the first quartile, the 
middle term of the whole sequence is the second quartile 
or “median,” and the middle term of the upper half the 
third quartile. Half the terms therefore fall between first 
and third quartiles. 


The rainfall, since it is rather low for 
agriculture, exerts a strong control over the 
size of crops, and its variations from place 
to place and from year to year are of great 
economic importance. Table 1 indicates the 
general character of both kinds of varia- 
tions. In the main, both rainfall and snow- 
fall are less in the western than in the east- 
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ern districts, being least around Medicine 
Hat in southeastern Alberta. This district, 
indeed in general all the southern portion 
of the third steppe, is the most liable to 
crop failure in years of scanty rainfall. 

High latitudes, a high altitude, and a 
northern exposure are influences which 
make for cold nights during the growing 
season and for occasional frosts in late 
spring and in early fall. Such a chance 
frost in May or early June may set back the 
growing crop or may kill it outright. But 
the early fall frost is more widely dreaded 
because it may do great damage to the 
wheat crop by spoiling the milling qualities 
of the grain and the commercial baking 
qualities of the flour. For successful wheat- 
growing, therefore, it is necessary to employ 
varieties which are likely to ripen before 
the coming of the first destructive autumn 
frost. On the other hand, the growing of 
corn (maize) for its grain’ is not often suc- 
cessful, except in the southern parts of the 
provinces, because in general no variety 
can come to maturity before it is killed by 
the first autumn frosts. 

A special map of considerable interest 
has recently been published? to show the 
average length of the growing season (of 
wheat) in the agricultural districts of the 
three provinces. For this purpose, the aver- 
age length of the growing season is defined 
as the number of days between the average 
date of seeding (of wheat) and the average 
date of the first autumn frost. The length 
of the growing season varies considerably 
from year to year; and even the averages 
may be influenced unduly by extreme va- 
riations in exceptional years. It is also 
doubtful whether for many places sufficient 
data exist to allow of the computation of 
reliable averages. Yet the results presented 
by the map are interesting and suggestive, 
even if not entirely conclusive. The follow- 
ing figures for a few places indicate broadly 
the variations in length of the average 


1 Corn is grown for silage with great success. 

2Physical and Climatic Map of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta, Natural Resources Intelli- 
gence Service, preliminary edition, 1924. 

3 See also Appendix Table XXI for dates of seeding 
and harvesting in Saskatchewan. 

4Plants adapted to the conditions prevailing in 
regions of low rainfall and high evaporation. 
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growing season shown by the special map: 


Minnedosa, Manitoba 128 days 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 145 days 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 114 days 
Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan 130 days 
Edmonton, Alberta 140 days 
Calgary, Alberta 141 days 


Broadly speaking, and as might be ex- 
pected, the growing season for wheat is 
shorter in the more northerly districts and 
and at the higher altitudes. It is also ten 
days or more shorter in Saskatchewan, the 
principal wheat-growing province, than in 
Alberta or Manitoba.’ 


VEGETATION 


The regions in which agricultural settle- 
ment has taken place are by no means all 
bare grasslands, though such lands of 
course constitute a large part of the whole. 
Many of the most esteemed lands lie in the 
“Grove Belt” or “Park Country,” where the 
open grassland is freely interspersed with 
groves of bush. The northern and southern 
edges of this belt are shown on the map, 
so that it can be followed from southern 
Manitoba across central Saskatchewan and 
Alberta as a strip of country from 50 to 125 
miles wide. It constitutes a zone of transi- 
tion between bald “prairie” grassland to 
the south and continuous bush-country to 
the north. Into the northern bush country 
and the still more northerly sub-arctic for- 
est beyond it, general settlement has yet 
made but little way, so that for the present 
the northern outskirts of the Grove Belt 
mark the northern borderland of agricul- 
tural development in the Canadian West. 

The general character of the vegetation 
is determined by rainfall and temperature. 
In the hottest and driest part of the prairies 
—the “Chinook” region on the southern 
portion of the third steppe—there are 
places where sagebrush, cactus, and other 
xerophytic* plants are found; but elsewhere 
on the upland the native grasses provide 
splendid pasture and natural hay on which 
beef cattle may be left to graze all the year 
round. 

The prairie grasslands of the second 
steppe enjoy more rainfall and are there- 
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fore more fertile, so that here wheat grow- 
ing is most firmly established at the present 
time. Trees and bushes are now being ex- 
tensively planted and grown, and the pro- 
tection they will afford to crops and stock 
is certain to exert a considerable influence 
upon the agricultural prospects of these 
grasslands. 

The cooler climate of the Grove Belt 
favors the growth of bush, and this land is 
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therefore well suited to mixed farming, 
the cattle ranging in the groves, the crops 
growing on the plowed grassland. It is 
no great disadvantage here, perhaps, that 
the growing season is rather short for the 
standard varieties of wheat, because the 
keeping of livestock requires the growing 
of forage crops and of coarse grains, such 
as oats, which are better adapted than 
wheat to the asperities of the climate. 


Ill. AGRICULTURAL PRACTICES IN WESTERN CANADA 


The climatic limitations of a scanty rain- 
fall and a short growing season exert a 
most powerful influence upon methods of 
soil cultivation and the selection of suitable 
crops and varieties.t In general, the defi- 
ciencies of rainfall are felt more severely 
in the south and southwest, and the short- 
ness of the growing season in the north; yet 
both influences are strong over the whole 
area of cultivation. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE SOIL 


Because the rainfall of the growing sea- 
son is often not sufficient to insure a satis- 
factory yield of wheat, it is necessary to 
employ cultural practices that will accumu- 
late water in the soil, for the benefit of a 
subsequent crop, from the rain and snow 
which fall during other seasons. Of these 
practices, much the most important is the 
fallow, in accordance with which the ground 
is plowed and worked during a summer 
season, to be planted to a crop in the fol- 
lowing spring. At the present time between 
40 and 50 per cent of the wheat acreage of 


1 For general references, see Bibliographical Notes, 
p. 273. 

2See Appendix Table XV. 

3 The new settler in times past has often followed 
a different plan, plowing deeper and until much later 
in the season, in order to break as much ground as 
possible. His first crops, which might be sown on the 
newly-broken land, were usually oats and potatoes, 
for subsistence, or flax, for its seed, as a cash crop. 

4 Recent experiments at the Experimental Station 
of Swift Current, Saskatchewan, tend to the con- 
clusion that, in the drier regions, at least, the loose 
surface “mulch” is of little or no value in checking 
evaporation from the soil, and that the principal ad- 
vantage of early plowing and repeated cultivation 
lies in the destruction of weeds. (Seasonable Hints, 
Dominion Experimental Farms, March 1925.) 


Western Canada is land that was thus fal- 
lowed the year before.’ 

Prairie farming has had to begin with 
the breaking of prairie sod—to destroy nat- 
ural vegetation, to make a good seedbed, 
and to accumulate moisture for the first 
crop. Such breaking is best done by a shal- 
low plowing, early in the season, so that the 
summer rains may soak into the soil. Some- 
times an early breaking may be sown to 
wheat, but the risk of failure is great, and 
the ground is usually left bare so that the 
turned sod may rot. Later in the season it 
is worked over again, most commonly by 
a second deeper plowing—“backsetting”— 
to break up the sod into clods and kill per- 
sistent native plants. The frost of winter 
crumbles the clods to smaller pieces, and 
when the spring thaw comes some of the 
melted snow soaks into the newly-made 
soil, further increasing its store of mois- 
ture. The broken land then lies ready for 
its first crop of wheat.’ 

After a very small number of crops, the 
yields from newly-broken land decline to 
an unprofitable level, through the drying of 
the soil and the coming of weeds. When it 
has reached this condition, a summer-fal- 
lowing becomes necessary. Land to be left 
fallow during the summer is, or should be, 
plowed as early as possible after the stress 
of spring seeding is past. Afterward it 
must be worked over several times in the 
rainy season, in order to keep down weeds, 
which grow in abundance on fallow land, 
and to maintain a loose surface layer, 
which lets the rain pass through and shields 
the moisture-retaining underlayers from 
the heat of the sun.t Without these later 
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workings, the benefits of the first plowing 
are largely lost. 

The summer-fallow thus gains a definite 
place in the grain-growers’ rotation. In the 
drier parts of the prairies this rotation may 
be wheat and fallow in alternate years, but 
more commonly it comprises two years of 
wheat to one of fallow. In such cases the 
crop of the first year gives better and surer 
yields than the crop of the second year— 
the “stubble” crop. Where there is too 
much risk of loss from a second or third 
consecutive crop of wheat, the crop rotation 
is often extended by a coarse grain crop, 
usually oats, in the year before the fallow. 
In years of late spring, established rota- 
tions may be broken, and land that might 
otherwise have been planted to wheat will 
then be fallowed, or planted to oats or bar- 
ley instead. 

Unfortunately the summer-fallow is not 
without serious faults. Crops grown on fal- 
lowed land enjoy the moisture of the soil 
too well; the straw grows longer and 
weaker, the grain ripens later, and the crop 
may lodge in a high wind or suffer damage 
from an early frost. Continued for many 
years, summer-fallowing also lowers the 
quality of the soil. Soil fibre is destroyed 
and organic matter and nitrogen are washed 
out. Finally, when the soil has thus been 
broken down to barren dust, as the result 
of overcropping or overworking, it drifts 
away in the wind, causing loss to the lands 
it leaves and to those on which it settles. 
This evil has so far been felt principally in 
the south and southwest, and is likely to 
spread further. 

Practicable alternatives for the summer- 
fallow are urgently required. In the more 
humid parts of the west, at least, it can be 
replaced by an intertilled crop, such as 
corn, potatoes, or sunflowers. The ground 
is well cleaned of weeds by the cultivation 
given to the crop,’ and the succeeding grain 
crop is likely to yield as well as if it had 
been grown on fallowed land, or to do even 
better. These technical advantages are 
counterbalanced at the present time by the 
economic disadvantage that in general there 


1 Provided the cultivation is really given, which is 
too commonly not the case. 
2 See p. 228 for further information on rust. 
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is little opportunity in the west to dispose 
of corn, potatoes, or sunflowers to the 
growers’ advantage. A more promising 
alternative, which is still in the earliest 
stages of trial, consists of strip cultivation. 
Two or three rows of seed are drilled into 
the soil at the ordinary interval, and strips 
of bare ground, two or three feet wide, are 
left between the seeded ground and culti- 
vated at intervals during the growing sea- 
son. 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT PLANT 


The growing of winter wheat is a very 
hazardous procedure in Western Canada, 
because the plant is so much exposed to 
frosts, which may attack it and kill it in the 
late autumn before the first snowfall; dur- 
ing the winter, if the snow-covering of the 
ground should be removed for a time; or, 
still more serious, during the spring, after 
the snow has finally melted and the plant 
has begun its summer growth. Winter 
wheats are therefore grown but little at the 
present time, except in a few places and by 
a few experimenters. Spring-wheat varie- 
ties must needs be used, even though they 
ripen later and thus incur risk of damage 
by frost at the end of the growing season. 

The two principal dangers to the growing 
wheat crop are frost and rust, each of 
which can spoil the grain badly in the 
qualities which give it value to the miller 
and baker. Rust is the commoner danger 
of the more humid portions of the wheat 
belt, Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan; 
while frost is a more serious danger in the 
more northerly districts. Both troubles are 
alike in that, as a rule, they menace the 
crop only near the end of its growing sea- 
son’ and that, though they may badly dam- 
age acrop that is nearly ripe and still rather 
moist, they can do little or no harm to a 
crop that is fully mature and properly dry. 
As a principal means of reducing these 
risks, quickly-maturing varieties are em- 
ployed. Up to the present only two varieties 
—Red Fife and Marquis—have met this re- 
quirement and given satisfactory yields of 
grain of good quality. Many other varieties 
have been tried, some with considerable 
success in special circumstances, and many 
more are in process of trial; but none has 
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yet attained to the general esteem in which 
Red Fife and Marquis are held. 

Red Fife is the descendant of a Galician 
wheat first grown in North America in 1842 
by an Ontario farmer, David Fife. Later it 
passed into the American West and North- 
west, where it proved its great value, and 
thence it was introduced on a commercial 
scale into Manitoba in 1882 and 1883. It is 
characterized by a hard grain and a reddish 
bran and is notable for the high quality and 
strength of the flour it gives. The great fault 
to be found with it is that it is not a suffi- 
ciently early variety. This is a special draw- 
back when it is grown on land that has lain 
fallow the summer before, because, like 
other varieties, it then ripens more slowly. 
It yields a long and fairly stiff straw, which 
is an advantage wherever such straw can 
be put to use, but which also involves the 
dangers of lodging in bad weather and of 
consequent difficulties in harvesting. 

These defects of Red Fife wheat in West- 
ern Canada were soon revealed, and the 
Dominion Experimental Farms were as- 
signed the task of discovering some still 
more suitable variety. After many failures 
and partial successes, a satisfactory result 
was reached at last in 1903, with the dis- 
covery of Marquis wheat, the descendant of 
an early cross between Red Fife and an 
Indian wheat.t By 1911, the new variety 
was commercially established in the West. 
It has since become the recognized standard 
wheat of Western Canada, yielding prob- 
ably nine-tenths of the total crop, and has 
also gained a position of high esteem in 
many other wheat-growing countries all 
over the world. 

The first great merit of Marquis wheat 
showed itself in its early trials in the West, 
when it gave considerably higher yields 
than Red Fife grown under the same con- 
ditions. It complied with the fashions of 
the grain trade, which require that wheat 
from Western Canada shall be clothed in a 
red coat, and it yielded a white flour of high 
baking quality, fully the equal of flour from 
Red Fife. 

1This variety was developed by Dr. Charles 
Saunders, Dominion Cerealist from 1903 to 1922. 

2A. W. Alcock, “The Milling and Baking Qualities 


of the Wheats of Western Canada,” Northwestern 
Miller, March 25,.1925. 
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The best quality of Marquis wheat as a 
plant is its early ripening, so that it is often 
ripe and safe from frost and rust before 
these dangers can threaten. This is of spe- 
cial advantage in the fallow crop. The 
straw is shorter and stiffer than that of 
Red Fife and therefore less likely to lodge, 
but it may be inconveniently short in dry 
years and dry areas. For such reasons 
Red Fife is still preferable to Marquis in 
some districts of low rainfall where the soil 
is light. The grain of Marquis is held tightly 
in the ear, so that it does not tend to shell 
out, as Red Fife may do, in high winds and 
before harvest. This tight hold calls for the 
use of greater power in threshing and may 
cause some loss in years of low yield when 
the threshing machine is not able to handle 
the scanty straw to advantage and extract 
all the grain. It also leads to greater loss 
through broken grain. 

Regardless of variety, the quality of 
wheat varies from one part of Western 
Canada to another. A special map of the 
three provinces, based upon the analyses of 
a cereal chemist, shows that in general the 
wheat from the southern and southwestern 
districts contains the highest proportion of 
protein.? Associated with the high protein 
content is a hard vitreous grain and a flour 
of the best baking quality. The dry regions 
of the west and southwest, therefore, pro- 
duce the highest qualities of Canadian 
wheat, although, on account of the uncer- 
tain rainfall, their output is very irregular. 
The more humid regions northward and 
eastward grow a wheat of lower protein 
content, which may have a piebald and 
starchy appearance (known in the United 
States as “yellow berry”) and which gives 
a weaker flour. Yet the quality of wheat 
from these regions is reported to improve 
after some years of cultivation, and the im- 
provement is attributed to a gradual reduc- 
tion in the moisture content of the soil. 

In the more northerly regions, where 
there is more risk of early fall frosts, which 
in some years do serious damage to the 
wheat crop, early ripening is much to be 
desired. This can be achieved in two ways: 
First, the wheat can be grown in a dryish 
soil, so that the earlier stages of its (vege- 
tative) growth may be hastened and the 
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time of its ripening (reproductive growth) 
brought forward. Secondly, varieties ripen- 
ing more quickly may be substituted, be- 
cause Marquis, though it ripens before Red 
Fife, is not a sufficiently early variety to be 
grown without risk in the more northerly 
districts. 

In order that the soil in which the wheat 
is sown shall not be too moist, some modi- 
fication is made in the ordinary rotation or 
in farming practices. Summer-fallow is re- 
sorted to less frequently, and plowing is 
later or shallower. A thinly-sown pasture 
crop may be raised on the fallow, or a 
coarse grain—usually oats—may take pre- 
cedence in the rotation as the first crop 
after the fallowing, wheat being sown the 
next year as a stubble crop. In either of 
these last two practices the principle is the 
same, that of making some other crop draw 
off any excess of moisture in the soil before 
the wheat is sown. The fortunes of the 
wheat crop will thus depend principally 
upon the fali of rain during its growing 
season. On the whole, over a number of 
years, the yield will be smaller than in the 
more southerly regions; but any such loss 
of yield is good insurance to be paid for 
earlier ripening and consequent safety from 
the first frost of autumn. 

Several varieties of early-ripening wheat 
have been developed by the Dominion 
Experimental Farms for use in the more 
northerly districts. Two varieties of im- 
portance are Prelude and Ruby, which 
ripen about a week before Marquis, but do 
not yield so well. Apparently also they do 
not give such good flour, although on this 
point millers and bakers have not yet given 
their final verdict. Quite recently, too, the 
Dominion Cerealist has announced the pre- 
liminary results of tests on another new 
variety of wheat, named Garnet, developed 
by his branch of the Experimental Farms. 
It ripens about eleven or twelve days earlier 
than Marquis on the average, and under 
very dry conditions seems able to thrive 
with greater success than Marquis. It is 
also a good yielder. Its commercial quali- 
ties for milling and baking have not yet 
been definitely determined. Possibly it will 
replace Ruby, and may enjoy even greater 
success in the further course of time. 
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From SEEDTIME TO HARVEST 


With the melting of the winter’s snows 
in March and April, some of the water runs 
off the land, causing freshets and floods, 
and some soaks into the soil. This soaking- 
in is one of the important sources of soil 
moisture in Western Canada, and the care- 
ful farmer aims to work his land in ways 
that will secure its benefit to the full. When 
the ground has dried sufficiently, plowing 
and seeding can proceed, in April and May. 

In the spring the wheat farmer makes his 
important decisions of the year. Within the 
limits set by his rotations and by the 
weather and soil conditions, he must decide 
how much of his land he shall put into 
crops, how much he shall leave fallow, and 
how much grassland he shall break. For 
the wheat land to be seeded, he must choose 
among plowing, cultivating by discs or 
harrows, and drilling his seed into the stub- 
ble of the last year’s crop. The relative ad- 
vantages vary with the moisture content of 
the soil and the prevalence of weeds, so 
that the choice is often a matter of great 
complexity. 

Quality of seed has been the subject of 
much careful attention. Many farmers take 
pains to plant selected seed of uniform va- 
riety and good germination, well cleaned of 
weed seeds—either by selection from their 
own crop or by purchase from dealers or 
others who specialize in the production of 
high-grade seed. The prevalence of this 
practice made possible the rapid spread of 
Marquis wheat and may facilitate further 
desirable substitutions. But these sound 
practices are by no means universal, and 
the majority of farmers use their own grain 
for seed or buy in the neighborhood. Some 
clean the grain from weed seeds by a fan- 
ning mill and treat the seed with hot water, 
formaldehyde, or copper sulphate to destroy 
the spores of smut. Nevertheless, it is com- 
monly complained that these preparations 
are not carried out with sufficient thor- 
oughness and that the spread of weeds and 
smut is facilitated by the carelessness of 
farmers with respect to seed grain. 

The time of seeding is a matter of great 
importance. If sown too soon, the seed 
grain may rot in the earth before germinat- 
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ing, or the young plant may be killed or in- 
jured by a spring frost; if sown too late, 
the crop will be late in ripening and may 
be damaged in the autumn by rust or frost. 
Because of its long growing period, wheat 
is always the first crop to be sown, usually 
during the second half of April and the first 
part of May, but earlier or later in excep- 
tional years.1 When seeding is held back by 
a late spring, less wheat will be sown, and 
the farmers will plant instead a larger acre- 
age to oats or barley, more quickly-growing 
crops. 

Some farmers harrow the growing crop 
in its early stages in order to remove weeds 
and loosen the surface, but the majority let 
it alone from seeding to harvest while they 
proceed to work their summer-fallow and 
make their hay. As soon as the grain is ripe, 
but not too ripe, it must be cut quickly, to 
avoid loss by shattering. The bound sheaves 
are set up into “stooks” (shocks), where they 
cure gradually, protected from damage by 
rain. For the harvest, thousands of harvest 
hands from Eastern Canada are brought in 
by special trains at cheap rates and distrib- 
uted to the harvest districts by the railway 
companies and the provincial governments’ 
employment agencies. The skilled men 
drive reaping and threshing machines, the 
unskilled handle sheaves. All are worked 
as hard as possible, because the crop must 
be harvested quickly and because the 
farmer finds his wage bill a heavy burden. 

The header-thresher is unsuited to the 
climatic conditions of Western Canada, 
because it will operate successfully only 
when the grain is fully ripe. The Canadian 
farmer does not dare to await that stage, 
and therefore uses the reaper-binder in- 
stead, even though the costs of harvesting 
and threshing are considerably increased. 
Horses are generally used for reaping and 
for all other draft work on the farm. Only 
in a few operations has the tractor proved 
capable of offering effective competition. 
The principal use of mechanical power at 
the present time is in threshing, for which 


1 See Appendix Table XXI. 

2H. B. Hutchinson and E. H. Richards, “Artificial 
Farmyard Manure,” Journal of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, London, August 1921. 

3 Some statistics on fall and spring plowing are 
given in Appendix Table XV. 
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straw-burning steam engines are most com- 
monly employed. Powerful machinery is 
required for this work in order to effect a 
thorough and profitable separation of the 
grain from the ear. The work is done by 
threshing gangs, who move from one farm 
to another with their equipment. 

Where no use can be found for the 
threshed straw, it is commonly burnt in 
heaps where it lies. This practice, like that 
of the summer-fallow, leads in the end to 
a deterioration of soil fertility. Yet in the 
comparative absence of livestock on farms 
in Western Canada, it has been hard to 
discover any better alternative, because, 
even in a much more humid climate, the 
straw could not be turned back into the 
soil with advantage. For the future, how- 
ever, it is possible that the new process for 
the production of artificial manure from 
waste straw’ will become a recognized farm- 
ing practice, wherever the farmers them- 
selves are willing to make the manure and 
apply it to their land. 

After the rush of harvesting is past, the 
next task of the farmer is to begin plowing 
his land for the next year’s crop. Fall plow- 
ing may sometimes be less profitable than 
spring plowing, but it is done, nevertheless, 
because there is not nearly enough time to 
do all the necessary plowing in the follow- 
ing spring, and because in any case the 
yield on autumn-plowed land is regularly 
better than the yield on land upon which 
the seed was drilled into stubble. Some of 
the harvest hands usually stay behind to 
help in this work, which goes on until the 
soil freezes for the winter. No very large 
part of the land can thus be worked before 
freeze-up and the greater part must be left 
till the following spring. During the win- 
ter, the grain-grower can do no work on his 
crops or his land, so that he must wait with 
little occupation until he can go out to his 
fields again and face the same problems of 
choice that he considered twelve months 
before. 


FARMING DIFFICULTIES 


Though the normal conditions of soil and 
climate in Western Canada are well suited 
to the production of wheat of high quality, 
there are many hindrances to successful 
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cultivation. Some of these are largely or 
wholly unpreventable, others can be in 
great measure overcome by the employ- 
ment of proper means. 

The evil of frost has already been con- 
sidered, and the various expedients used to 
combat it by securing early ripening have 
been indicated. The climatic disorder of 
the greatest severity is probably that of a 
hot dry summer, in which the soil is not 
able to provide sufficient moisture for the 
needs of the plant and the grain does not 
fill out. In such years only fallow crops 
give satisfactory returns and the yields from 
the stubble crops are pitifully low. Since 
more than half the wheat must be grown as 
a stubble crop, the farmer cannot guard 
against such a mischance as this, beyond 
adhering carefully to the recognized prin- 
ciples of good husbandry. 

One of the worst disasters that can befall 
a farmer is a hailstorm, which may damage 
or destroy a growing crop almost in a mo- 
ment. Fortunately for the West, hailstorms 
are always local and are not likely to occur 
in many places during the summer, so that 
while they cause heavy loss in a few places 
they do not noticeably reduce the size of 
the western crop, and the farmer can in- 
sure himself against serious financial loss 
from hail. 

Another set of difficulties is presented by 
the prevalence of weeds of all kinds. The 
damage done by weeds each year, in steal- 
ing soil moisture, reducing yields, and con- 
taminating threshed grain, is estimated in 
millions of dollars, and is still increasing. 
The spread of weeds is attributed to the use 
of badly cleaned seed and to poor methods 
of farming. The most effective remedies 
are to be found in the development of 
mixed farming, improved rotations, the 
keeping of livestock, and better methods of 
working the soil. All the provincial gov- 
ernments have passed laws and established 
organizations to enforce the destruction of 
weeds, but the measures have not received 
consistent support from individuals and 
communities. The decline of Canadian 
yields over a long period of years since the 
earlier days of cultivation, is probably at- 
tributable in large part to the ravages of 
weeds. Unless some remedy is applied, it 
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is possible that this decline will proceed 
still further. 

Of several menacing plant diseases, rust 
has already been mentioned as a regular 
danger to wheat at the end of the growing 
season. In years of high rainfall and little 
wind it is also an acute danger much earlier 
in the season, because it may attack the 
growing plant and prevent the head from 
forming. This of course means complete 
crop failure. It is, on the whole, unprevent- 
able, but it can be countered by the use of 
early ripening varieties, rust-resisting va- 
rieties such as durum wheats, practices 
which encourage early ripening, and the 
destruction of certain plants, such as the 
barberry bush, which are hosts to the rust 
spores in certain stages of its life cycle. 
There are two principal kinds of wheat 
smut, loose and covered. Both can be pre- 
vented if the hot-water treatment of seed is 
used. In practice, however, this is a very 
difficult treatment which the ordinary pro- 
ducer is hardly able to furnish, and he em- 
ploys instead the treatment by formalde- 
hyde or copper sulphate, which gives pro- 
tection against covered smut alone. On the 
majority of farms, therefore, there is al- 
ways some risk of loss from loose smut. 

Of insect pests, it is possible here merely 
to list a few. Caterpillars of many kinds— 
commonly termed cutworms—devour the 
growing crops. Their attacks are most com- 
mon in June, but may develop at other 
times, according to the particular species at 
work. Grasshoppers constitute another pest, 
devouring the crop and causing serious 
damage in certain years. Other insects, 
such as the sawfly, attack the stems of 
wheat at the end of its growing season and 
cause it to fall. 

Methods of protection and prevention 
can be employed against the majority of 
the insect pests. Grasshopper plagues, for 
example, are combated by the provincial 
governments acting in codperation with the 
municipalities and the individual farmers. 
Poisoned bait is prepared and distributed 
in large quantity, and a serious campaign is 
waged, with direction from a general head- 
quarters. In the case of other pests, how- 


1 See above, p. 224. 
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ever, individual or, at best, local action is 
the more usual practice. 

In conclusion, it is perhaps well to say 
that the most of these troubles arise from 
the fact that large areas of land under 
cultivation by the individual farmer lie side 
by side with land to which little or no 
cultivation is given and which furnishes 


IV. THE DEVELOPMENT 


The isolation of Western Canada by na- 
tional and political barriers held back for 
many years the settlement of its land and 
the development of its agriculture. The dis- 
advantages of this isolation have been 
largely overcome by the construction of a 
complex and highly-organized system of 
transportation. 

To the east, a continuous waterway from 
the St. Lawrence River to Lake Superior 
has been constructed, and is now main- 
tained and operated at public expense 
without charge to any vessels that use it. 
With the evolution of a type of boat spe- 
cially constructed for navigation on the 
Great Lakes and specially designed for the 
carriage of large cargoes in bulk, the water- 
way has become a cheap and convenient 
route for commerce between East and West. 

To the west, where water communica- 
tions fail, railway construction has sup- 
plied the deficiency. With the aid of nu- 
merous government guarantees and sub- 
sidies in land and money, several main 
lines and a vast network of branches have 
been constructed to connect the wheat-fields 
of the western plains with the Great Lakes. 
In return for the public assistance thus 
given, special arrangements have been 
made to keep freight rates on grain and 
certain other staple commodities at a con- 
spicuously low level. For this reason, and 
because of political separation from the 
United States, there has always been in 
Canada a strong tendency to retain all 
routes of transportation, both by land and 
water, within Canadian territory and under 
Canadian control. 


1 For general references, see Bibliographical Notes, 
D, 213. 
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abundant opportunity for the growth and 
spread of pests. They are also a conse- 
quence of the great predominance of grain 
crops in the rotations, which encourages 
the appearance of the same trouble in the 
same place year after year. With closer 
settlement, more thorough cultivation, and 
better rotations, their severity may decline. 


OF TRANSPORTATION 


Wheat is the principal commodity ship- 
ped from the West. In order that it may 
be transported in the most economical 
manner, it is always handled in bulk, in car 
or boat. For this purpose, it must first be 
collected in numerous track elevators at 
country points and thence concentrated in 
immense terminal elevators at lake and 
ocean ports. The monopolistic advantages 
which the large railway and elevator com- 
panies possess have led to the imposition 
of strong control exercised through spe- 
cially appointed public authorities. Ship- 
ping, however, has thus far escaped regu- 
lation of this kind because it is still con- 
ducted under much more competitive con- 
ditions. 


THE EASTERN WATERWAY IN THE ’EIGHTIES 


The development of transportation in the 
region of the Great Lakes has been going 
on for a hundred years or more and has 
been strongly influenced by ceaseless com- 
petition between Montreal and New York. 
A brief statement of the condition of com- 
munications in the ’eighties and of the im- 
portant advances of that decade may indi- 
cate the general character of the connection 
between West and East at the time when 
the commercial movement of wheat from 
Western Canada began. 

A 16-foot waterway was established on 
the four upper lakes in the early ’eighties, 
after the opening of a 17-foot lock at the 
St. Mary’s Rapids, between Lake Superior 
and Lake Michigan. The first iron bulk 
freighter to navigate the Lakes was built in 
1882, the first steel bulk freighter in 1886. By 
the enlargement of the Welland Canal, a 
14-foot waterway was provided between 
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Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. A series of 
short canals 9 feet deep, on the upper St. 
Lawrence, connected Lake Ontario with 
the port of Montreal. Below Montreal a 
ship channel in the lower St. Lawrence, 
dredged to a depth of 25 feet, was opened 
in 1882 and deepened to 274 feet in 1889. 
At this latter depth it would accommodate 
vessels up to 6,000 tons gross. The Erie 
Canal, 7 feet deep, from Buffalo to the Hud- 
son River, connected the upper lakes by 
water with the port of New York. 

Of the numerous railway systems in the 
Great Lakes region at this period, particu- 
lar mention must be made of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, whose main line ran from 
Chicago through Michigan and southwest- 
ern Ontario to Toronto, Montreal, and Port- 
land, Maine. Several branch lines of this 
company connected Georgian Bay, on Lake 
Huron, with towns on the north shore of 
Lake Ontario. 


EAarLy TRANSPORTATION IN WESTERN CANADA 


During the ’seventies, after the acquisi- 
tion of the Canadian Northwest by the Do- 
minion of Canada, several well-organized 
means of communication were established. 
The “Dawson Route,” by road and river, 
from Port Arthur to Winnipeg, provided a 
direct connection between Lake Superior 
and Manitoba; and an alternative route, 
easier and more popular, ran from Duluth 
to the Red River by rail, and down the Red 
River to the settlements in Manitoba by 
boat, railway, or stage. West of Manitoba, 
the only means of communication through- 
out the thinly populated Northwest Terri- 
tories were steamboat services on the Mani- 
toba lakes and the North Saskatchewan 
River, and a number of beaten prairie 
trails, traversed by columns of carts. Move- 
ment of heavy freight was of course im- 
possible under these conditions. 


THE BUILDING OF THE CANADIAN 
Paciric RAILWAY 


The first transcontinental line, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, was originally under- 
taken, in 1871, for political reasons and as 
a government undertaking. At the end of 
ten years, little construction had been ac- 
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complished. Accordingly, in 1881, the ven- 
ture was transferred to a private company, 
which undertook to complete the line in 
return for a money subsidy of $25,000,000, 
the grant of 25 million acres of good agri- 
cultural land in the West, the title to cer- 
tain parts of the line already completed 
or under construction, and sundry minor 
privileges. 

Under these terms, a branch line from 
Winnipeg to the Minnesota boundary, 
which had been opened in 1879 but had 
proved apparently of small commercial im- 
portance, was at once transferred to the 
company, and building was actively under- 
taken. In 1883 the line from Winnipeg to 
Lake Superior was opened to traffic, and 
over it in 1884 the first shipment of grain 
was made to Europe. Meanwhile, construc- 
tion was pushed rapidly across the prairies. 
In 1883 the railhead reached Calgary. In 
1885 the lines through the Rockies and 
through the wilderness north of Lake Su- 
perior were completed and the first train 
ran through from Montreal to the Pacific. 
Five years later a line was opened across 
northern Maine between Montreal and 
St. John, N. B. Thus, by 1890, Western Can- 
ada was provided with complete railway 
connection for commerce with either ocean 
in both summer and winter. 

After the first hurried completion of the 
main line, the C. P. R. ceased further con- 
struction and devoted its efforts to the im- 
provement of its roadbed and the replace- 
ment of temporary by permanent struc- 
tures. Additional mileage in the West 
was added slowly by small companies, 
which built branch lines as traffic feeders 
and surrendered them, willingly or re- 
luctantly, to the C. P. R. for operation. In 
this way a small network of lines was con- 
structed in Manitoba, both north and south 
of the main lines; and in the Northwest 
Territories, two long branches, one from 
Regina to Saskatoon and Prince Albert, the 
other from Calgary to Edmonton, provided 
connections with the settlements on the 
North Saskatchewan River. 

In Manitoba and the southeastern portion 
of the Territories along the line of the 
C. P. R. and its branches, grain growing was 
a comimon type of farming and questions of 
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freights and prices assumed peculiar im- 
portance. There was constant dissatisfac- 
tion with the C. P. R. for maintaining rates 
at what was felt to be an unduly high level, 
and the ill-feeling became particularly 
acute during the severe depression of the 
middle ’nineties. Settlers in the northern 
districts tended to develop a more self- 
sufficient type of mixed farming, and were 
not so much perturbed by high freights and 
low prices for grain. Types of farming in 
all parts of the West were influenced at this 
time not only by the costs of railway con- 
nection with distant consuming markets but 
also by a general lack of roads and bridges 
and the consequent difficulties of local 
haulage. 


THE ADVANCE FROM 1896 To 1903 


With the passing of the world-wide agri- | 


cultural depression, further important de- 
velopments of transportation took place. 
In the eastern region, a 20-foot channel for 
navigation on the upper lakes was opened 
in 1897, allowing the employment of much 
larger and more economical vessels. At the 
same time the Canadian Pacific and Grand 
Trunk Railways first developed the im- 
portant Georgian Bay routes, over which 
grain is hauled by rail from a Georgian Bay 
port direct to Montreal. The improvement 
of the St. Lawrence canals was pushed to 
completion, and in 1901 a 14-foot waterway 
was opened from Lake Ontario to Montreal. 
Below this port, between 1899 and 1906, the 
ship channel was dredged to a depth of 30 
feet and greatly improved, so that much 
larger vessels, up to 15,000 tons gross, could 
pass Quebec at high tide and ascend the 
river to Montreal. 

In the western region, transportation con- 
ditions were altered to the advantage of 
the farmer by financial and political meas- 
ures. In 1897 western agitation at last 
evoked the famous Crow’s Nest Pass agree- 
ment between the Dominion government 
and the C. P. R., by which the company re- 
ceived a Dominion subsidy on some new 
construction in the West and undertook in 
return to lower its rates on eastward grain 
and grain products by 3 cents a hundred 
pounds and on westward commodities of 
importance to the settler by 10 per cent. 
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In Manitoba, the humble beginnings of a 
new transcontinental system appeared in 
1897 with the opening of a small coloniza- 
tion line, built by two railway contractors, 
Mackenzie and Mann. Other small lines 
were gradually added, and by 1902 the two 
projectors had built up a strong competitor 
to the C. P. R., the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way, with branches in all parts of Manitoba 
and a main line of its own to Port Arthur. 
The provincial government of Manitoba 
greatly encouraged and assisted this com- 
petitive system’ and as a result procured 
from both lines in 1902 and 1903 a further 
reduction in grain rates of 2, 3, or 4 cents a 
hundred pounds from all shipping points 
in the West. 


New Matin LINES IN THE WEST 


The original scheme of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway contemplated a line running 
north and west through the fertile valley of 
the North Saskatchewan River to Edmon- 
ton and crossing the Rockies by the easy 
Yellowhead Pass. In 1881 the company 
changed this location, partly for financial 
reasons and partly because enthusiastic re- 
ports had led it to take a highly favorable 
view of the agricultural prospects of the 
southwestern grasslands, the cattle district 
of southern Alberta. Accordingly it diverted 
its route through these drier lands, crossing 
the mountains by two more difficult passes 
through the Rockies and the Selkirks. 

For more than twenty years thereafter, 
the better agricultural lands to the north 
were served only by the two long branch 
lines from Regina and Calgary, until at last 
the new advance of settlement from 1897 
onward showed clearly that the time had 
come for the provision of a new main line 
between Winnipeg and Edmonton. AIl- 
though one main line would probably have 
sufficed to serve this region, three were 


1The Manitoba government, in 1888, had guaran- 
teed securities of the Northern Pacific and Manitoba 
Railway for the construction of branch lines in Mani- 
toba in return for the privilege of fixing rates. It thus 
secured a reduction of rates to Duluth and compelled 
the C. P. R. to reduce rates from competitive points to 
Fort William. In 1901 the lines constructed in accord- 
ance with this agreement were transferred to the 
Canadian Northern Railway, and the earlier agree- 
ment was renewed, with final consequences as de- 
scribed above. 
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constructed, one by each of the three big 
Canadian systems. Each of the two newer 
lines also planned to repeat the success of 
the C. P. R. and incorporate its prairie line 
in a larger system between Atlantic and 
Pacific ports. 

The Canadian Northern was first in the 
field. The ambitions of its owners were 
made known in 1902, and their line be- 
tween Winnipeg and Edmonton was opened 
in 1905. Construction was largely financed 
by bond issues guaranteed by the Dominion 
and provincial governments, and was fur- 
ther aided by land grants previously made 
to abandoned railway projects whose char- 
ters it acquired. 

Between 1902 and 1909 the Canadian 
Pacific slowly built a long tributary line 
through Saskatoon to Wetaskiwin, a town 
near the northern end of the Calgary- 
Edmonton line. The work was carried 
through quietly without governmental as- 
sistance. It was most probably constructed 
to main-line standards, and there can be 
but little doubt that it was intended to se- 
cure a competitive hold on the territory of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific project. 

The most ambitious venture was that of 
the Grand Trunk Railway, which had oper- 
ated hitherto in Eastern Canada alone. 
In 1902 and 1903, in close conjunction with 
the Dominion government, plans were 
made to construct a new transcontinental 
all-Canadian line of first-class standards. 
Construction of the line west of Winnipeg, 
known as the Grand Trunk Pacific, began 
in 1905, and the line was completed to Ed- 
monton by 1910. To the east of Winnipeg, 
another part of the project, a third line to 
Fort William and Port Arthur, was com- 
pleted and opened in the same year. The 
eastern half of the transcontinental line 
was constructed by the Dominion govern- 
ment at its own expense, and the western 
half by the company with the aid of liberal 
Dominion loans and guarantees. Apparent- 
ly little thought was given to the fact that 
the Dominion government was guarantee- 
ing the securities of two competitive lines, 
running near one another through all their 
traffic-producing territory. 

The construction of these main lines was 
naturally accompanied by the building of 


branches. Hence railway mileage in the 
prairie provinces rose by leaps and bounds, 
from 4,200 miles in 1902 to 11,700 in 1914. 
(See Chart 3.) Vast areas of vacant land 
were thus opened up for settlkement and 
agriculture. The new lines not only gave 
the western producer access to distant mar- 
kets, but also, during their construction, 
provided a strong and profitable local de- 
mand for his produce and for the labor of 
himself and his teams. 


Cuart 3.—Rattway MILEAGE IN PRAIRIE PROV- 
INCES, 1895-—1923* 


(Thousand miles. Logarithmic vertical scale) 
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* Sources: See Appendix Table XIX. 
Note.—Vertical lines are drawn at June 30. For years 
after 1918, data refer to December 31, and are so plotted. 


The growing volume of wheat for export 
compelled improvements in the rail and 
water connections between the upper lakes 
and the port of Montreal. Accordingly, be- 
tween 1908 and 1912, the Canadian Pacific 
and the Grand Trunk constructed new 
and improved ports and elevators on the 
Georgian Bay, and the Dominion govern- 
ment constructed an elevator at Port Col- 
borne at the upper end of the Welland 
Canal.’ Tolls on the Welland and St. Law- 
rence Canals, which included a through 
rate of 10 cents a ton on grain, were abol- 
ished, in 1903. 


CONTROL OF RatLway RATES 


Before 1902 control over Canadian rail- 
way rates was slight and ineffectual. The 
Railways Committee of the Privy Council 
in theory possessed complete authority, but 
seldom or never exercised it. Rates oscil- 


1 See below, p. 256. 
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lated at times in accordance with the com- 
petitive zeal of the various companies, and 
important reductions were secured by po- 
litical bargains such as the Crow’s Nest 
Pass agreement. A special commissioner 
carefully examined the whole question of 
regulation and reported in 1902 in favor of 
the creation of a Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. Such a Board was accordingly 
established and appointed in 1904, and has 
continued in authority ever since. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners 
was given great powers of investigation and 
of regulating railway rates and traffic con- 
ditions. On several occasions it has con- 
ducted far-reaching examinations into the 
general character of Canadian rate struc- 
tures. Its findings of fact are accepted as 
final in Canadian courts of law, but in mat- 
ters of regulation its decisions may be re- 
viewed by the Governor-General in Council 
(the Cabinet of the day) and by courts of 
law, and it is not allowed to modify rates 
established by special statutory authority. 

The Board has decided many points of 
great importance to Western Canada. Nevy- 
ertheless, in cases involving the transporta- 
tion of grain or some other basic commod- 
ity, an appeal has often been made to the 
Cabinet or to Parliament, with the conse- 
quence that political rather than economic 
interests have influenced the final decision. 
The decisions of the Board, therefore, have 
not yet resulted in a unified, impartial rate 
structure for the whole of Canada. 


THE RAILWAYS OF WESTERN CANADA 
AFTER 1914 


The expansion of railway mileage in the 
prairie provinces, which continued till 1917, 
considerably exceeded the needs of the 
time. The newer lines fell into difficulties 
because they could not secure sufficient 
traffic to earn a revenue on their long 
stretches of main line through uninhabited 
regions supplying little or no traffic. These 
lines found themselves compelled to oper- 
ate on a scale of low freight rates and, 
especially after 1914, at steadily increasing 
costs of operation. The fact that the Cana- 
dian Pacific was able to continue profitable 
operation, even under these conditions, was 
used as an argument to prevent until 1917 
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any general increase of freight rates. Though 
sustained for a time by further govern- 
mental advances, in the end the newer lines 
all fell into the hands of the Dominion itself. 

Thus between 1917 and 1922, a new rail- 
way system, the Canadian National, owned 
by the Dominion government, was built up 
in Canada out of the Canadian Northern, 
the Grand Trunk, the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
and existing government lines. Since many 
parts of the system had been designed as 
competitive lines, the task of codrdinating 
their operation was one of great difficulty, 
and the process of unification is still in- 
complete. Earnings have been small, and 
the Dominion government has been com- 
pelled to contribute from 50 to 70 million 
dollars a year for operation and for the 
payment of interest on the securities it had 
guaranteed. 

The problem of railway rates is there- 
fore one of great difficulty at the present 
time, because the Canadian Pacific, which 
is a well coordinated system, has managed 
to thrive on rates which cause heavy loss 
to the Canadian National and a heavy 
burden on Dominion finances. The general 
principle apparently followed of late is 
that of maintaining rates which will allow 
the C. P. R. to operate at a profit, even 
though on certain competitive routes ad- 
vantages of location and construction would 
permit the C. N. R. to concede a lower rate. 
Recent judicial decisions have seriously dis- 
organized this rate structure, however, and 
it has now (June 1925) been placed in the 
hands of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners for a thorough revision. 

The rates on grain and its products have 
a recent history of their own. Strongly 
against the will of the West, they were 
raised several times between 1918 and 1921 
till they stood nearly 50 per cent above the 
levels fixed by the Crow’s Nest Pass agree- 
ment. In 1922, however, the West was 
strong enough to secure from Parliament 
their reduction once more to that level. 
The West is so strongly attached to these 
low rates, fixed by statute, that the recent 
instructions given to the Board include a 
special restriction that they shall not con- 
sider any alteration in the Crow’s Nest Pass 
grain rates. There the matter rests. 
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V. THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


The practice of grading and bulk-han- 
dling wheat shipments, long before estab- 
lished in the United States, was brought 
into Western Canada after the building of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, in the early 
days of commercial wheat-growing.' This 
method of handling requires small eleva- 
tors at numerous country points, big eleva- 
tors at lake and ocean ports, and, in conse- 
quence, heavy investments in fixed capital. 
The movement of wheat, also, has encour- 
aged the growth of a large grain market at 
Winnipeg, the point through which the bulk 
of the commercial crop must pass. 

As in the United States, elevators were 
erected in Western Canada in sufficient 
number to bring them into competition with 
one another, so that elevator operation usu- 
ally proved profitable only when the man- 
agement undertook not only the handling 
but also the merchandising of grain. The 
most efficient commercial organization for 
such a business had already been discov- 
ered in the United States to be the “line ele- 
vator company,” operating a number of 
track elevators, at country points, through 
salaried employees, who purchased farmers’ 
grain for the company, and a selling organ- 
ization on the central market to dispose of 
all its purchases. Companies of this kind 
soon established themselves in Western 
Canada. 

Although the local elevator operators and 
their companies were competing with one 
another, they developed trade practices 
which kept the farmers very much at a dis- 
advantage. The railway service gave its 
support to the elevator men, because of the 
greater efficiency of their elevators in grain 
loading, and in general refused to accept 
grain for shipment which had not been 
loaded through an elevator. In the face of 
such a combination the farmers were at 
first entirely helpless, and the history of 
subsequent marketing organization is large- 
ly a record of their endeavors to gain com- 


1 For general references on this section, see Biblio- 
graphical Notes, pp. 273, 274. 

2 The account given in the earlier parts of this sec- 
tion on Commercial Regulation is admittedly tentative 
and incomplete. 
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MARKETING ORGANIZATION 


mercial equality by legal guarantees and to 
control the grain trade to their advantage, 
partly by governmental regulation and 
partly by coéperative organization and 
action. 


COMMERCIAL REGULATION BEFoRE 1900 


Grading of wheat from Western Canada, 
a prerequisite of bulk-handling, was in- 
stituted in Canada some time between 1874 
and 1886, and was performed by qualified 
inspectors, appointed by commercial bodies 
under legal restrictions intended to secure 
impartiality. The standards of inspection 
were broadly defined by statute, and more 
precisely by public boards. In 1889 a West- 
ern Standards Board was established, to 
authorize statutory grades for western 
wheat; and in 1891 it was given the further 
right to establish commercial grades from 
year to year for grain which failed to com- 
ply with the standards specified by statute. 
At this time, wheat from the West was in- 
spected only when it reached Fort William 
or Port Arthur.’ 

The first large crop of Western Canada 
was the crop of 1887, about 14 million bush- 
els. This big crop encouraged the founding 
of the Winnipeg Grain and Produce Ex- 
change in that year, a second and successful 
attempt at the creation of a grain market 
in Winnipeg. (An earlier attempt in the 
“boom” year, 1883, had failed.) The large 
amounts of grain to be shipped caused the 
farmers great difficulties in loading, so that 
they held up grain cars at country points 
and checked the movement of the crop. 
Probably as a consequence of this delay, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway gave a gen- 
eral undertaking in that year that wher- 
ever elevators of an approved standard 
were available, it would receive grain for 
shipment only from such elevators, pro- 
vided they gave proper service in storing 
and shipping. In consequence of this offer, 
the number of country elevators consider- 
ably increased, and continued to increase 
during the following years. The elevators 
were usually owned and operated by small 
companies, which built short chains through 
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neighboring country points. Other elevators 
were owned and operated singly by millers, 
farmers, and grain dealers. In the course of 
the ’nineties, small-scale operation declined 
and the control of the elevator system was 
largely concentrated in the hands of a few 
large companies. 

There can be little doubt that the major- 
ity of the farmers suffered from this con- 
centration, because the elevator companies, 
at least until 1898, enjoyed the whole- 
hearted support of the railway. Thus the 
elevator companies were able to hold down 
the purchase price of wheat and to defeat 
the farmer on questions of grade, weight, 
and dockage. Complaints against the ele- 
vator system constituted one of the western 
grievances which aroused the attention of 
politicians after the new expansion of 
wheat-growing had begun. In 1899, as one 
step to reform, the point of inspection was 
transferred to Winnipeg and the inspectors 
of grain were made public officials. The 
same year further protests led the Domin- 
ion government to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate the alleged abuses. 
Many particular charges were substanti- 
ated, and the recommendations of the Com- 
mission resulted in the Manitoba Grain Act 
of 1900, a Dominion statute. In general 
the act established the system of regulation 
employed in Minnesota and North Dakota, 
which in turn was based upon the proce- 
dures of other states. It established the office 
of Warehouse Commissioner, with wide 
powers of regulation over the grain trade 
in the West, and gave many safeguards to 
the farmers upon weights, grades, dockage, 
and loading. Thus the act itself and its 
amendments in later years greatly weak- 
ened the purchasing and loading “monop- 
oly” of the elevator system. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION AND FARMERS’ 
COOPERATION, 1900-17 


The summer of 1901 produced another 
record crop of more than 60 million bush- 
els, heralding the appearance of Western 
Canada as an important contributor to the 
world’s supplies. The conditions of 1887 
were paralleled. The Winnipeg Grain and 
Produce Exchange established a futures 
trading market, which has been maintained 


without great interruption since that time. 
The size of the crop caused another grain 
blockade, due principally in this case to 
shortage of rolling stock on the railways. 
Increase of elevators and railway equip- 
ment followed during the next few years. 
Seeking a remedy of their own, the farmers 
themselves established the first successful 
farmers’ cooperative associations in West- 
ern Canada. Of all consequences of the big 
crop of 1901, this was probably much the 
most important, because from that year 
onward the steady pressure of the farmers’ 
movement enforced the development of the 
present system of public regulation of the 
grain trade, more highly organized in 
Canada than in any other country. 

Prior to 1902 all the terminal elevators 
at Fort William and Port Arthur had been 
owned and operated by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway. In that year the Canadian 
Northern Railway built a terminal elevator 
and leased it to a commercial company. 
A further change took place in 1904, when 
the first terminal elevators were erected by 
elevator companies to be operated in con- 
junction with their own line elevators es- 
tablished at country points. Later the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway gradually withdrew 
from the elevator business and leased its 
properties to commercial companies. 

For the first few years of their existence, 
the farmers’ associations undertook only 
the enforcement of their statutory rights at 
shipping points, but in course of time dis- 
satisfaction with the prices offered for the 
lower grades led them to consider also the 
marketing of their members’ grain. Accord- 
ingly in 1906 they formed the “Grain Grow- 
ers’ Grain Company,” with a seat on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, for dealings in 
that year’s crop. There followed two years 
of offensive and defensive conflict with the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange and its mem- 
bers, nearly fatal to all the antagonists en- 
gaged, until the questions at issue were 
settled by the authoritative intervention of 
the Manitoba government. Further hostil- 
ities broke out in 1909 and 1910, but were 
more easily concluded. 

The farmers’ movement then turned its 
attention to the elevator business, and in 
1907 gave its support to proposals that the 
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provincial governments should take over 
the operation of all elevators at country 
points in their own territory and that the 
Dominion government should take over the 
operation of the terminal elevators. The 
Manitoba government yielded to political 
pressure, and in 1910 set up a line of gov- 
ernment-owned elevators, as a competitor 
of the commercial lines in the province. 
Saskatchewan, more cautiously, made in- 
vestigation and decided instead to establish 
a cooperative elevator company generously 
supported by loans from the provincial 
government. The Manitoba system proved 
a failure and was leased in 1912 to the 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company. On the 
other hand, the Saskatchewan Cooperative 
Elevator Company, Ltd., proved highly suc- 
cessful and was reproduced in 1913 in 
the Alberta Farmers’ CoGperative Elevator 
Company, Ltd. Later, in 1917, the Manitoba 
and Alberta coéperatives united to form 
the United Grain Growers, Ltd. 

The characteristic policy of these codper- 
atives has always been to secure for the 
individual farmer the best price for his 
grain under the prevailing market condi- 
tions, leaving him to decide for himself the 
time and the manner of disposal. Under the 
resulting system, if he wishes to sell his 
grain on delivery at the country elevator, 
the company will pay the best price it can; 
if, on the other hand, he prefers to send it 
to Winnipeg for sale on commission, the 
company will make special efforts to secure 
the delivery of his grain in that market, 
and will act as his shipping and selling 
agent. As purchasers of grain in large 
quantities, these companies are also large 
sellers, in both the domestic and the export 
market. 

The project for Dominion ownership and 
operation of terminal elevators encoun- 
tered more serious opposition. In the end a 
partial satisfaction of the farmers’ desires 
was obtained in 1912 by the passage of the 
Canada Grain Act, which replaced the old 
Manitoba Grain Act of 1900 and all its 
amendments. The central feature of the 
new act was the creation of a Board of 
Grain Commissioners, with three members, 
who replaced the Warehouse Commissioner 
and were given larger powers of control 
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over the weighing and inspection of grain 
and over the whole of the grain trade in 
eastern and western Canada. They were 
also empowered to erect and operate ter- 
minal elevators at ports and elsewhere. 

Acting under these powers, the Board at 
once proceeded to erect an elevator at Port 
Arthur in order to give a trial to the prin- 
ciple of government ownership. Soon after, 
it also undertook the construction of in- 
terior terminal elevators for grain storage 
at Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, and Calgary, and 
a port elevator at Vancouver. By the end of 
1915 this chain of elevators was completed. 
It has given good service in years when 
low-grade crops required conditioning be- 
fore shipment and at times when the move- 
ment of the crop is obstructed; but it has 
not proved sufficiently important to justify 
by itself the existence of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. 

The principal and most valuable service 
that the Board has rendered to Canada is 
the continual exercise of its great powers of 
supervision and control, which it has con- 
sistently employed to facilitate trade and 
transport as much as possible to the benefit 
of all concerned. An important instance of 
a change sanctioned by its experience is the 
gradual development of private terminal 
elevators at the head of the Lakes. In these 
and similar developments, the regulations 
established from time to time by the Coun- 
cil of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange have 
also played an important part. 


WARTIME CONTROL, 1917-20 


The crops of 1917 and 1918 were mar- 
keted under government control. A Board 
of Grain Supervisors, composed of lead- 
ing grain traders and representatives of 
the farmers and the Dominion government, 
fixed purchase prices and organized the 
collection and movement of the crop in 
Canada, while the disposal of the export- 
able surplus was performed by the Wheat 
Export Company, the Canadian representa- 
tive of the British Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies, which directed supplies of 
wheat to all the European allies. This well- 
knit machinery operated effectively during 


1 See below, p. 254. 
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the war but loosened after the close of hos- 
tilities in 1918. 

In the spring of 1919 the problem of mar- 
keting the coming Canadian crop became 
a matter of serious concern, because all the 
European importing countries were pur- 
chasing through national organizations and 
the United States was selling its wheat 
through the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion. As a solution, the Canadian Wheat 
Board was established by the Dominion 
government and given extensive powers. In 
particular it could take delivery of wheat in 
Canada at any point, paying on delivery a 
price fixed by itself and issuing participa- 
tion certificates for a share in future profits 
from the marketing of the whole crop; and 
it was authorized to control the trade in 
wheat in the home market and for export, 
as well as the export trade in flour. Largely 
on account of the efforts of the chairman, 
Mr. James Stewart of Winnipeg, the enter- 
prise was a great success. The wheat was 
purchased at a “spot” pricet of $2.15 a 
bushel, and a profit of 48 cents a bushel was 
subsequently distributed on the participa- 
tion certificates. It was calculated that the 
Canadian farmer realized, on an average, 
25 cents a bushel more than the United 
States farmer, and that the Canadian con- 
sumer paid 14 cents less a pound for his 
bread.’ 


THE MovEMENT ToWARD WHEAT POOLS 


The success of this compulsory “pool” of 
wheat evoked from the farmers’ movement 
a strong demand for its continuance. Three 
alternatives were proposed—a compulsory 
pool, a voluntary pool without contracts, 
and a voluntary pool with five-year con- 
tracts. The Dominion government refused 
to legislate for a compulsory nation-wide 
pool, but passed an act through Parliament 
in 1922, to permit the reéstablishment of 
the Canadian Wheat Board for one year as 
a trading corporation only, without com- 

1 See below, p. 253. 

2 Chairman’s Report, Canadian Wheat Board, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. 

3In addition to seed and feed reserved for use on 
the farm, pool members are entitled to obtain permits 
for the sale of wheat for seed or feed. 


4In January 1925 a membership of 91,291 was re- 
ported for the three pools. 
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pulsory powers, as soon as any two or more 
provinces should have passed concurrent 
legislation. Both Alberta and Saskatchewan 
promptly passed such acts, which gave com- 
pulsory powers to the Board for its oper- 
ations in those two provinces. Manitoba, 
however, rejected a similar measure, and 
thus defeated the whole project, because 
no leading member of the grain trade 
would undertake to market the crops of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta under prevail- 
ing conditions without possessing similar 
control over the Manitoba crop. 

In the end the advocates of pooling ac- 
cepted the situation for what it was worth 
and proceeded to organize voluntary pools 
instead, by which the producers contracted 
to deliver all their wheat (except that re- 
served for seed and for feed’) to the pro- 
vincial pool, for a period of five years. The 
project made headway in the summer of 
1923, but only in Alberta was a pool organ- 
ized in time to gain control of any part 
of the crop. This Alberta pool disposed 
of 35 million bushels of wheat for its mem- 
bers, apparently much to their satisfaction. 
In 1924 similar pools were organized in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and the three 
provincial pools have at their disposal the 
crop from 11 million acres—about 74 mil- 
lion acres in Saskatchewan, and probably 
about 3 million acres in Alberta.* The three 
pools have combined to market their wheat 
through a single agency, the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. This latter 
organization has so far conducted its opera- 
tions very quietly and little information has 
been made public concerning its marketing 
position, policies, and practice. It has dis- 
posed of some of its wheat through well- 
established commercial channels, but has 
also initiated the policy of direct sales to 
large purchasers abroad. The very exist- 
ence of the pools has aroused the strong 
dislike of the grain trade, and their practice 
of paying better prices for large deliveries 
than for small has partially alienated the 
established farmers’ codperatives, which 
seek to secure the best possible current 
price for all producers, large or small. For 
these and other reasons a final verdict as to 
the success of the new venture cannot yet 
be given. : 
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VI. PROGRESS OF SETTLEMENT AND WHEAT PRODUCTION 


The progress of Western Canada as a 
wheat producer has been made possible by 
the physical advantages of the country, 
important applications of agricultural re- 
search, a generous land policy, and an enor- 
mous development of transportation and 
marketing facilities. It has been alternately 
favored and discouraged by economic in- 
fluences, affecting prices of agricultural 
products, the coming of immigrants, and 
the availability of new capital. It is now 
possible to sketch the growth of settlement 
and wheat production, under the combined 
influence of these factors, from their early 
stages to the present time.’ 


HIsTorRIcAL PERIODS 


Three broad periods can be distinguished. 
The foundations of future expansion were 
laid in the pioneering period, from 1870 to 
1896, which opened with the purchase of 
Western Canada in 1869-70 by the newly- 
established Dominion from its earlier 
owners, the Hudson’s Bay Company.’ As in 
the United States at the same time, a closer 
political consolidation during the ’sixties 
was promptly followed by a westward ex- 
pansion over the arable grasslands beyond 
the Mississippi and the Great Lakes. The 
principal events of this period in Canada 
were the adoption of the free land policy 
in the West (1871), the building of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (1879-85), the grants 
of government land to this company and 
others, and the establishment of the Domin- 
ion Experimental Farms (1886). This pe- 
riod ended in the middle ’nineties with sev- 
eral years of adverse conditions, due to 
world-wide depression in agriculture and 
industry, accompanied by low wheat prices 
and difficulties in obtaining capital for ex- 
tension either of transportation facilities or 
of agriculture. 


1 For general references, see Bibliographical Notes, 
p. 274. 

2From 1670 on, the plains of Western Canada be- 
tween the Laurentian Plateau and the Rocky Moun- 
tains had been held in sovereign possession by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, for the benefit of its fur 
trade. 


In the second period, extending from 
1897 to 1914, there was vast and rapid de- 
velopment, terminated by the beginnings of 
depression. This was, on the whole, a period 
of rising prices, of agricultural prosperity 
unchecked by the trade depression of 1907— 
08, of fairly ready availability of capital, 
and of large immigration. It was initiated 
by two years of high wheat prices. It was 
marked by improvements in water trans- 
portation, by a tremendous expansion of 
railway mileage, and by a corresponding 
growth of grain elevator capacity. Expan- 
sion was carried too far, and a period of 
lower wheat prices, in 1911-13, brought a 
reaction, which might have been prolonged 
but for the outbreak of war in Europe. 

From 1914 to 1920 expansion and pros- 
perity were revived, owing to the tremen- 
dous demand for Canadian wheat during 
and immediately after the war. The devel- 
opment was hampered by war conditions, 
which led to the almost complete cessation 
of immigration from Europe, the drain of 
men into war service or industrial activities, 
and the difficulty of obtaining new capital 
for agriculture and transportation. Yields 
per acre declined notably after 1915. Finally, 
with the post-war deflation of prices and 
with relative overproduction of wheat, this 
period closed in severe agricultural depres- 
sion, which continued from 1921 to 1924. 


STATISTICAL EVIDENCE 


The progress of Western Canada is indi- 
cated by the curves on Chart 4, which show, 
so far as statistical evidence is available, 
the growth of population, of wheat acreage, 
production, and export, of immigration and 
land settlement, and of railway mileage 
and elevator facilities. The underlying data 
are given, in greater detail, in the Appendix. 
These curves are plotted on a logarithmic 
scale to emphasize rates of change rather 
than absolute magnitudes. 

Certain facts stand out impressively. In 
the first place, there is the striking upward 
trend in population; even more in wheat 
acreage, production, and export; and, for 
the half of the period for which figures are 
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CuHart 4.—STATISTICAL EvIDENCE OF GROWTH OF WESTERN CANADA* 
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On the logarithmic vertical scale, equal distances upward, anywhere on the scale, indicate identical percentage 


increases; similarly equal distances downward indicate identical percentage decreases. 


Changes in absolute figures can 


be read roughly from the scale designations, but only relative changes are reflected graphically. This scale has peculiar 
virtues for such a chart as this, since it makes possible graphic comparisons of rates of increase and decrease in series 
which are expressed in different units and magnitudes, and between periods in which, for any one series, the magnitudes 


differ widely. 


a Wheat: 100,000 bushels. 


Manitoba, 1883-97; Prairie Provinces, 1898-1924. Unit: 


b Canadian exports of wheat and flour. Unit: 100,000 bushels. 

c Prairie Provinces. Unit: 10,000. d Manitoba, 1883-97; Prairie Provinces, 1898-1924. 
e Prairie Provinces. Unit: 1,000 miles. f Unit: 10,000,000 bushels. g Unit: 7200. 
h Prairie Provinces. Unit: 100. i Prairie Provinces. Unit: 10,000 acres. 


Unit: 


100,000 acres. 
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available, in railway mileage and elevator 
sapacity. The advance from 1897 to 1914 
is especially marked in every line. 

In the second place, there is the pro- 
nounced influence of the agricultural de- 
pressions of the 1890’s and 1920's, and of 
the recent war. This influence is most ob- 
vious in the curves of immigration, home- 
stead entries, and land sales; but close ob- 
servation shows the slackened rate of popu- 
lation growth in the ‘nineties and during 
and since the war, the reduced rate of in- 
crease of wheat acreage in the ‘nineties and 
since 1921, the poor wheat crops from 1916 
to 1919, and the check to expansion of rail- 
way mileage after 1917, in terminal eleva- 
tors after 1914, and in country elevators 
after 1919. 

The effect of lesser economic movements 
is also discernible, in the advance in the 
late seventies and early ‘eighties, checked 
in 1883-84; the moderate recovery of the 
later ’eighties; the check in 1903-04; and 
the reactions of 1907-08 and 1912-14. These 
influences are seen most clearly in land 
sales, homestead entries, and immigration, 
where the cumulative element is absent, but 
in part also in the railway mileage curve.' 


Pusiic LAND POLICIES 


The settlement of Western Canada has 
been immensely facilitated by the adoption 
of a generous land policy. When, in 1870, 
the newly-created Dominion of Canada ac- 
quired title to the lands of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, it sought to encourage a rapid 


1 See also Chart 3, p.°232, for railway mileage plot- 
ted on a more open scale. 

2 The whole area to be settled was divided up, as 
nearly as possible, into a large number of 6-mile 
squares, called “townships,” with sides running east 
and west, north and south. Each township was divided 
into thirty-six smaller squares one mile each way, 
called “sections.” Each section was further divided 
into four equal squares half a mile on each side, 
termed “quarter-sections.” The areas of “township,” 
“section,” and “quarter-section” are thus 23,040 acres, 
640 acres, and 160 acres, respectively. The quarter- 
section has become the standard unit of farm area. 

3 Large areas of crown land have been disposed of 
by preémption and sale. Whenever and wherever pre- 
emption has been allowed, the entrant for a home- 
stead has enjoyed the right to reserve an adjacent 
quarter-section for subsequent purchase. Crown lands 
have also been regularly sold, sometimes as home- 
steads to those who preferred not to earn their title 
by occupation and cultivation. 
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and extensive settlement, in step with that 
which was then being organized in the 
states of the western Mississippi Valley. 
The Dominion government undertook a 
settlement survey, adopting in 1871 the rec- 
tangular system of land division in vogue 
in the United States,’ and the same practice 
of granting land practically without charge 
in return for occupation and cultivation.® 
Despite numerous changes in regulations, 
especially during the first twenty years, 
these two cardinal points of the homestead 
policy have remained unchanged. 

The duties required of homestead en- 
trants have varied only within narrow lim- 
its. At the present time they run thus for 
agricultural homesteading: Any person 
who is the sole head of a family, or any 
male who has attained the age of 18 years 
and is a British subject, is entitled to ob- 
tain entry for a homestead of 160 acres on 
payment of a fee of ten dollars. The 
entrant must reside in a habitable house on 
his homestead for at least six months in 
sach year during a term of three years. If, 
however, he already owns a farm in the 
vicinity, he may reside there instead. He 
must work the land each year and must 
seed a reasonable proportion of it in two 
of these years. Before he can obtain title 
to the homestead, he must have broken at 
least thirty acres of land, of which twenty 
must be cropped. Where the land is not 
suited to cultivation, the keeping of live- 
stock may be substituted for the cropping 
of the land. 

New settlers were not confined to crown 
lands. On yielding its sovereignty in the 
West, the Hudson’s Bay Company received 
a grant of one-twentieth of the lands it had 
surrendered — altogether about 7 million 
acres. In compliance with this condition, 
section 8 and three-fourths of section 26 
(in every fifth township the whole section) 
were set aside as Hudson’s Bay Company 
lands. Similarly sections 11 and 29 in each 
township were reserved by the Dominion 
as endowments for education, and are 
known as “school lands.” In 1879 the re- 
maining sections of odd numbers were re- 
served for grants to railways to be con- 
structed in the West. This policy was dis- 
continued in 1894, when practically all such 
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land in the areas then surveyed had been 
allotted to one company or another. These 
granted lands could be purchased by set- 
tlers at low prices and on easy terms. 


Tue Pioneer Pertop, 1870-96 


The first homestead entries were made in 
1872. The first new settlers came princi- 
pally from Eastern Canada, bringing live- 
stock, and settled in the grove belt of Mani- 
toba, where they found streams and shelter 
for their cattle, and wood for buildings and 
fuel. The first settlers in the open prairie 
were Mennonites of German descent, who 
came first in 1873-74 from their earlier col- 
onies in Southern Russia. Accustomed to 
life in a treeless land, they dug wells, built 
houses of turf, burned straw for fuel, and 
thus proved that the prairies were habit- 
able.’ 

Chiefly because of transportation difficul- 
ties, however, comparatively few settlers 
moved into Western Canada before the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific in the 
early “eighties. Homestead entries indeed 
increased, after the depression of the ’sey- 
enties, from less than 400 in 1875-76 to over 
4,000 in 1878-79. But the census of 1881 
showed a total population of only about 
100,000 in the whole of Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories, and a considerable 
proportion of these were Indians and half- 
breeds. 

In the early ’eighties, however, a land 
boom developed as the railway connection 
with the Lakes was being completed. No 
inducement was needed to attract farmers 
from Eastern Canada, and settlers from 
many other lands were attracted by organ- 
ized propaganda and immigration agencies. 
In the two years ending October 31, 1883, 
there were 13,546 homestead entries—near- 
ly as many as in the eight preceding years; 
and in the three years 1882-84, some 350,- 


1 At the same time, another band of Mennonites 
introduced into Kansas, from their former fields in 
the Crimea, the famous “Turkey Red” wheat, the first 
winter wheat to be grown with notable success in 
~ Kansas. 

2See Appendix Tables V, VI; and Appendix 4, 
House of Commons Journal, 1887. 

2 Worked out at the station at Indian Head, by its 
superintendent, Angus McKay. 

4 See Appendix Table IV. 
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000 immigrants entered Canada and 125,000 
people moved into Western Canada for 
temporary work or permanent settlement. 

The expansion proved prematurely rapid. 
World wheat prices declined radically in 
1883-84, and remained fairly steadily on 
this lower level until a further pronounced 
decline in 1891-94. The business depression 
that followed the crisis of 1883 doubtless 
exerted some unfavorable influence. A 
half-breed rebellion on the North Saskatch- 
ewan River in 1885 and apprehensions of 
danger from Indians probably deterred 
some intending settlers from penetrating 
the Northwest Territories. Much more in- 
fluential was the fact that wheat varieties 
and agricultural methods suited to Western 
Canada had not been developed, so that the 
settlers lost their crops by droughts, early 
frosts, prairie fires, and plagues of grass- 
hoppers and gophers. Red Fife wheat was 
not widely distributed until 1882 and 1883, 
when the C. P. R. brought in several car- 
loads of seed from Minnesota. Largely as 
a result of the agricultural difficulties, the 
Dominion Experimental Farms were estab- 
lished in 1886, with promptly beneficial re- 
sults; but the results of their experiments in 
farm practice, in particular the technique 
of the summer-fallow,’ only gradually se- 
cured general application. For such rea- 
sons, hopes of rapid settlement were dis- 
appointed, the land boom collapsed, many 
settlers abandoned their claims, immigra- 
tion to Canada declined, and the home- 
stead entries ran on a lower level until 1889. 

There are numerous indications that the 
depression of the middle ’eighties was se- 
vere. The growth of population, in Mani- 
toba at least, was relatively slower between 
1886 and 1896 than before or after.4- Never- 
theless, settlement proceeded to such an ex- 
tent that by 1891 the population of Western 
Canada was more than double that of 1881, 
and the increase was largely in the white, 
as distinct from the Indian and half-breed, 
population. The number of farmers trebled, 
rising from 10,000 to over 30,000. The Mani- 
toba wheat area rose from 261,000 acres in 
1883 to 917,000 in 1891; and high yields in 
1887 and 1891 brought crops of 12 and 23 
million bushels, respectively, each of them 
a handsome record in its turn. 
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Along the line of the C. P. R. and its 
branches, principally in Manitoba, grain- 
growing was the common type of farming. 
Settlers on the treeless prairie largely de- 
pended on the railway for supplies of coal 
and lumber. They also frequently encoun- 
tered difficulties of water supply. Mixed 
farming developed in the remoter grove 
belt along the North Saskatchewan River. 
Cattle ranches flourished in the drier grass- 
lands of southern Alberta. 

The severe decline in world wheat prices 
of 1891-94 (not in any way attributable to 
production in Western Canada), and the 
world-wide depression of industry, trade, 
and agriculture which characterized the 
middle ’nineties, held back development 
for some years. Immigration fell to small 
proportions. Many settlers abandoned their 
farms. New entrants were few, land pur- 
chases were but small, capital was difficult 
to procure, and little progress was made in 
railway construction. Those who had made 
some progress toward mixed farming and 
derived part of their income from livestock 
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Despite the gloom in which this early 
period closed, foundations for future ex- 
pansion had been soundly laid. A trans- 
portation and marketing system was de- 
veloped, though by no means fully extended. 
Basic agricultural practices had been estab- 
lished. A wheat of high quality, fairly well 
adapted to conditions in Western Canada, 
was widely cultivated, and had gained se- 
curely the esteem of the English market. 


Rapip ApvANCE, 1897-1914 


With the passing of the agricultural and 
business depression, the situation radically 
changed. Two short world crops of wheat, 
in 1896 and 1897, caused a notable recovery 
of wheat prices. Lower freight rates were 
secured by the Crow’s Nest Pass agreement 
of 1897, and improvements in waterways 
reduced export costs. Hence the farmers 
gained even more than is suggested by the 
recovery in world wheat prices. With the 
revival of confidence, capital for invest- 
ment became more freely available. The 
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passed through these trying times much 
more easily than those who depended on 
grain-growing alone. Manitoba’s wheat 
acreage increased but little from 1891 to 
1896, and the acreage farther west was still 
very small. Favorable weather conditions 
were responsible for a record crop of 32 
million bushels in Manitoba in 1895; but in 
spite of improved world prices, it sold on 
about as low a level as that of 1893. 


trend of commodity prices, which had been 
downward since the ’seventies, turned up- 
ward about 1896, thus favoring capital bor- 
rowers as the previous decline in prices had 
injured them. 

The years 1897-1903 witnessed a most 
striking advance. Homestead entries rose 
from 1,857 in 1896 to 31,383 in 1902-03. 
Land sales by grantee companies rose from 
108,000 acres in 1896 to 4,229,000 in 1902-03. 
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Immigrants increased from about 17,000 in 
1896 to 128,400 in 1902-03. Wheat acreage 
rose from little more than a million acres 
in 1896 to more than three million in 1903. 
A splendid yield in 1901 brought a crop of 
63 million bushels, which caused serious 
congestion in the transportation system, 
and presented Canada to the world as 
an important factor in the international 
wheat market. The large crop of 1901 and 
the increasing acreage of subsequent years 
were followed by a notable increase in ele- 
vator capacity, both at country points and 
at the head of the Lakes. 
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possible the extension of wheat cultivation 
into areas where Red Fife could not be 
grown with profit. Its excellent yields and 
high milling quality commended it to grow- 
ers and millers alike. 

Owing chiefly to the recovery of the late 
*nineties, the population of Western Can- 
ada increased by 200,000 in the decade 
1891-1901; but because of the long depres- 
sion, the increase was at a lower rate than 
in the preceding or the following decade. 
Between 1901 and 1906 the population 
nearly doubled, increasing by about 400,000. 
In the decade 1901-11 it more than trebled, 
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This first rapid advance was followed by 
a longer period of persistent expansion, 
despite the fact that wheat prices ruled on 
a lower level than that of 1897-98. Railway 
construction, already under way, led to a 
rapid increase in railway mileage from 1904 
to 1913.2 Homestead entries remained above 
30,000 a year. Immigration continued to 
increase. Wheat acreage, production, and 
export rose by leaps and bounds. In 1906 a 
record crop of over 100 million bushels was 
harvested from about 5 million acres. In 
1911 to 1913 three excellent crops of 180 to 
200 million bushels were harvested from an 
area of about 10 million acres. Exports rose 
accordingly and averaged 116 million bush- 
els a year from these three crops. 

In the latter part of this period, Marquis 
wheat, first commercially grown in 1906, 
began largely to supersede Red Fife. Be- 
cause of its shorter growing season, it made 


1Sce Chart 4, p. 239, and Appendix Tables XIV, XX. 
2 See Chart 3, p. 232. 
3 See Appendix Tables IV, XII. 
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increasing by 900,000. The occupied farm 
area rose from 15,412,000 acres in 1901 to 
57,642,000 in 1911, and the improved area 
from 5,593,000 acres to 22,970,000.’ 

This tremendous growth, while due in 
part to natural increase of population and 
in part to migration from Eastern Canada, 
was greatly influenced by the huge tide of 
immigration. The Liberal Party, after its 
accession to power in 1896, enlarged and 
improved the old immigration service, sent 
agents abroad, and began the practice of 
advertising the free lands of Canada in the 
newspapers of the United States and, later, 
of Great Britain. The exhaustion of the free 
lands in the United States turned to Canada 
a stream of experienced farmers of the pio- 
neer type. A movement from Central and 
Eastern Europe began in 1896 with the en- 
try of Galician peasants. An important 
British movement began after the end of 
the South African war. These movements 
from overseas were due not merely to the 
wide publicity given to the attractions of 
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Canada by government and railway im- 
migration service, but also, like the move- 
ment to the United States in the same pe- 
riod, to the strenuous competition of ocean 
shipping companies for the immigrant 
traffic. 

From less than 22,000 in 1897, the annual 
inflow rose, with only a brief check in 1903- 
04 and a temporary recession during the de- 
pression of 1908-09, to a peak of over 400,000 
in 1912-13. Despite emigration to the United 
States and return of immigrants to Europe, 
the net inflow contributed heavily to the 
increase in Canada’s population from 
5,371,000 in 1901 to 7,207,000 in 1911. While 
by no means all of the newcomers pro- 
ceeded to Western Canada, a large propor- 
tion entered with this avowed intention.’ 
Others, who had declared an intention of 
proceeding to Eastern Canada, went later 
on to the West. It is significant that where- 
as in 1901, as shown by Appendix Table V, 
two-thirds of the population of Western 
Canada was of Canadian birth, in 1911 
nearly half of the larger population, in all 
some 647,000 people, were reported born 
abroad. 

The general success of the wheat growers, 
even including some who were ignorant or 
careless of sound farming practice, unfor- 
tunately brought mixed farming into dis- 
repute. The reduction of freight rates on 
grain, together with inadequate local mar- 
kets for livestock and dairy products, en- 
couraged wheat-growing and discouraged 
the breeding and feeding of cattle. This 
proved especially unfortunate when wheat 
prices declined. 

The years 1904-09 were noteworthy for 
increases in land values, in consequence of 
the extension of the railway net and the 
rush of settlers into the West. This is clearly 
indicated by the price of land sold by rail- 
way companies and other grantees (Appen- 
dix Table IX). For several years prior to 
1904 the average price of such lands had 
ranged from $3.00 to $3.50 an acre. In the 
next few years it rose rapidly until in 1909-— 
13 it ranged from $13.00 to $14.00 an acre. 


1See tables in Annual Reports of the Department 
of the Interior, particularly that of 1915. 

2Cf. Report of the Grain Markets Commission of 
Saskatchewan, 1914, p. 22. 
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These of course were prices of unimproved 
lands. Land in farms rose in price also, 
though in lesser degree. There was con- 
siderable speculation in lands, often with 
borrowed money, which intensified the nat- 
ural tendency to increasing land values. 

The development of towns and cities in 
the West accompanied the agricultural ex- 
pansion, as railway centers developed and 
as mercantile and other business developed 
to serve the agricultural population. Rail- 
way construction and operation required 
large forces, and created a demand for local 
produce. The construction of public works 
of all kinds by provincial and local govern- 
ments, often in grandiose style, the erection 
of private buildings in cities and towns, and 
the expenditures of later settlers in devel- 
oping their holdings, all helped to maintain 
strong local markets for the produce of the 
established farmers. The air of prosperity 
attracted still more newcomers. Provinces 
and municipalities ran heavily into debt, 
and farmers and townsmen incurred heavy 
obligations, to which they were encouraged 
by the eagerness of those who had land or 
goods to sell or money to lend. 

The expansion was overdone, the land 
boom broke, and a period of moderate de- 
pression followed. Wheat prices, after ris- 
ing materially from 1906 to 1909, declined 
sharply in 1910, and tended downward until 
1914, though in 1912 they recovered tempo- 
rarily. Although even the low level of 1913 
was slightly higher than the average from 
1899 to 1906 and excellent yields in 1911-13 
partially offset the decline in price per 
bushel, costs had risen to such an extent 
that the growers’ profits were seriously 
diminished.” 

Moreover, by 1909 the bulk of the best 
agricultural land with access to railways 
had been taken up, high prices were asked 
for lands available by purchase, and later 
comers had to seek more remote or less 
favorable lands. Much of the settlement of 
the dry lands on the third steppe occurred 
after 1909. The decline in wheat prices 
reacted heavily upon farmers who had 
mortgaged their lands or had instalments 
of the purchase price to meet. Conse- 
quently, land sales and homestead entries 
declined after 1910-11. Cancellations of 
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entries (because of failure to perform the 
prescribed duties) increased out of propor- 
tion to new entries, and, in the four years 
ending March 31, 1914, were nearly half as 
numerous as new entries. This unprece- 
dented proportion bears witness to the diffi- 
culties homesteaders were experiencing in 
maintaining- themselves on their lands. 
Wheat acreage increased but little from 
1911 to 1914. While immigration continued 
to a high point in 1913-14, a smaller pro- 
portion of the newcomers declared an in- 
tention to proceed to Western Canada. 


THE War AND Post-War Years, 1914-24 


Under any ordinary circumstances, the 
poor yield of the 1914 wheat crop would 
have intensified the agricultural depression; 
but the outbreak of war modified all pre- 
vailing conditions and tendencies, and 
brought into being a host of new and con- 
flicting influences. 
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crop of 370 million bushels. The yield was 
nearly 27 bushels an acre, the highest ever 
yet attained by Western Canada. Its esti- 
mated farm value was 325 million dollars, 
more than double that of any previous 
crop; since production costs had not yet 
risen greatly, this meant a large net return 
and great prosperity for the wheat grower. 
During the later stages of the war, nearness 
to Europe gave Canada and the United 
States a great advantage in marketing their 
wheat, and wheat prices rose by strides to 
much higher levels, until for the crop of 
1918 a price of $2.24 a bushel was guaran- 
teed to the growers. 

In the second place, the war greatly af- 
fected Canada’s supply of farmers and 
farm labor. It abruptly checked the influx 
of immigrants from Europe, and recalled 
to military service many of those who had 
come over in recent years. Large numbers 
of Canadians enlisted, and others took up 
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pation certificates, making the actual return $2.63. 


In the first place, it raised wheat prices 
so that the poor crop of 1914 was probably 
more remunerative than the good crop of 
1913.1 Excellent world crops in 1915 tem- 
porarily reversed the upward movement of 
wheat prices, but Canadian farmers, thanks 
largely to exceptionally favorable weather 
conditions, planted a record area of over 
13 million acres and harvested a record 


1See Appendix Table XVIII. 


munitions work. Hence the number of es- 
tablished farmers was probably somewhat 
reduced, and the ordinary supply of farm 
labor, permanent and temporary, greatly 
declined. Pressing requirements at critical 
seasons were only inadequately met by or- 
ganizing the labor of boys, townsmen, and 
new homesteaders. Homestead entries de- 
clined steadily, from a high point of 44,000 
in 1910-11 to 32,000 in 1913-14 and to 4,000 
in 1918-19, and cancellations reached even 
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higher proportions than in 1911-14. Agri- 
cultural operations were severely hampered 
by the shortage of labor, and costs of culti- 
vation and harvesting rose considerably. 
Despite the stimulus of high wheat prices, 
these conditions restricted the expansion of 
wheat acreage; it increased only from 
13,867,000 acres in 1915 to 17,750,000 acres 
in 1919, principally in western Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, the regions of most re- 
cent settlement. 

Sound farming methods were frequently 
sacrificed in the effort to maintain wheat 
acreage. Summer-fallowing was reduced, 
and wheat was often sown in ground 
that had been but poorly prepared. The 
earlier tendencies to improvement in farm- 
ing methods and the development of mixed 
farming were thus set back, in favor of the 
older inferior practices of pioneer grain- 
growing. For this reason, and because con- 
ditions of weather were on the whole un- 
favorable, the wheat crops from 1916 to 
1919 were poor in yield and high in cost. 
The great rise in price provided ample 
compensation and enabled many farmers 
to purchase additional land,’ even at higher 
prices; but the Canadian wheat farmer did 
not again enjoy the prosperity which fol- 
lowed the crop of 1915, and much of his 
apparent prosperity was fictitious. 

In the first two years after the war the 
labor shortage was relieved by the return 
of men released from the armies and by 
the resumption of immigration from Eu- 
rope. Sales of railway lands continued on 
a high level and at good prices. Homestead 
entries increased but little because the best 
homestead lands were reserved for re- 
turned soldiers. There was, however, no 
land boom in Western Canada, and no ad- 
vance in farm land prices comparable to 
that which then occurred in parts of the 
United States, probably because of four dis- 
appointing harvests in succession and a 
shortage of investment capital. 

1Dominion figures. The provincial estimate of 
Alberta is much lower and leads to a total of 16,315,- 
000 acres. See Appendix Tables XVII, XIV. 

2See Chart 4, p. 239, and Appendix Table IX, for 
yearly sales of granted lands. 

3 From 544 million dollars in 1914 to 3,042 million 
in 1920. Interest charges rose at the same time from 


12.9 millions to 107.5. See Canada Year Book, 1921, 
et seq. 
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The crop of 1919 was marketed by the 
Canadian Wheat Board, greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the growers, with a final return 
of $2.63 a bushel. After the operations of 
the Board had ceased, fortune turned 
against the farmer in the autumn of 1920, 
with a tremendous decline in the price of 
wheat, due primarily to world conditions 
which affected prices in general as well as 
wheat prices in particular. At first the 
farmers refused to believe that the decline 
in wheat price was anything more than 
temporary, and many of them held back 
wheat of the new crop. With abundant 
agricultural labor and favorable weather 
conditions, a campaign to “Plant More 
Wheat” led to a large increase in 1921, 
partly in the hope of better prices or of 
offsetting reduced price per bushel by larger 
crops. Thanks to increased yields, each of 
the four crops from 1920 to 1923 was larger 
than its predecessor. Partly under the in- 
fluence of these large supplies, prices con- 
tinued to decline, until in 1923-24 they 
stood but little above pre-war levels. Since 
costs of production, though also declining, 
remained much above pre-war costs, acute 
agricultural depression resulted; but be- 
cause Canadian yields rose during these 
years, the depression was probably felt less 
keenly by farmers in Canada than by those 
in the United States. 

The depression was intensified by the 
burden of public and private debt. The 
Dominion debt had greatly expanded dur- 
ing the war,’ and provincial and municipal 
indebtedness had also increased. These 
debts involved an increase in the tax bur- 
den. The farmers themselves had only too 
often found in the day of prosperity fresh 
opportunities for entering into debt. Even 
if they had been free from such loads of 
public and private debt, the price at which 
they sold their grain would hardly have 
paid the prime costs of growing it, so that 
with fixed charges included they were in a 
bad way indeed. 

Many farmers abandoned their land, par- 
ticularly in the drier districts where crop 
failures had been most frequent, and sought 
industrial employment in Canada or the 
United States. In consequence of the de- 
pression, immigration declined after 1921, 
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until industrial improvement took place in 
1923-24 in advance of agricultural recov- 
ery. Homestead entries remained on an ex- 
ceptionally low level, and cancellations of 
entries exceeded new entries. Land sales 
fell to a very low figure, and the average 
price of unimproved lands declined ma- 
terially. Wheat acreage not only ceased to 
expand, but even declined slightly from 
1921 to 1924. Nevertheless, the period of 
depression had the good effect of encourag- 
ing sounder methods of farming and a 
more stable, permanent type of settlement. 

The period of depression apparently 
ended in 1924 with a marked recovery of 
wheat prices, due chiefly to reduced world 


VII. SOME ECONOMIC 


The larger part of the more accessible 
farm lands of Western Canada passed into 
settlers’ hands between 1897 and 1914, 
much of it indeed between 1901 and 1911. 
Large portions of it could be obtained as 
homestead land at the price of labor, and 
much of it could be purchased at a low 
price from companies with land grants. 
Opportunity to obtain virgin farming land 
of high quality on such easy terms was 
widely advertised in order to attract set- 
tlers. Many of those who came were men 
of very limited means, without much 
knowledge of farming in general or of the 
particular requirements of Western Can- 
ada. They came partly with the expecta- 
tion of gaining wealth in a few years from 
the profits on a few large crops from virgin 
soil, and partly in the hope that the further 
progress of settlement would steadily raise 
the value of the land on which they settled. 

In order that their labor might become 
effective on the land they occupied, it was 
necessary that credit should be freely avail- 
able to them from the very beginning. This 
was indeed most freely supplied during the 
years of most rapid advance, and not al- 
ways to the settlers’ benefit. In general, the 
funds supplied to the West at this time 
created strong local markets for produce. 
This increased the prosperity of the West at 


1 For general references, see Bibliographical Notes, 
pp. 274, 275. 
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supplies coupled with some increase in 
world demand. The short Canadian crop of 
1924 helped to make the world shortage, 
and the rise of prices was such that the 
1924 crop of 262 million bushels had a 
slightly higher estimated farm value than 
the crop of 474 millions the year before. 
The costs of planting the 1924 crop were 
lower, and naturally the costs of harvesting 
also, so that this short crop was probably 
more profitable to the growers than any of 
its immediate predecessors. With this re- 
cent good fortune, and the prospect of a 
large crop and a satisfactory price in 1925, 
there is reason to believe that the severe 
agricultural depression is ended. 


ASPECTS OF FARMING 


that time and attracted new settlers. The 
value of farm lands rose, and thus became a 
basis for the supply of further credit. So 
the round continued, until most of the good 
land within the railway belt had been occu- 
pied. This result was accompanied by a 
fall in the price of wheat, which brought 
depression upon the producers. Credit fa- 
cilities greatly tightened, and foreclosures 
on farm mortgages became sufficiently nu- 
merous to cause alarm. 

It is now pertinent to pass in review cer- 
tain economic aspects of present-day farm- 
ing in Western Canada, as it has developed 
under the historical conditions described. 
In particular, consideration must be given 
to the disposition of land, the size of farms, 
the credit situation, and the sources of farm 
income.* 


LAND DISPOSITION To 1921 


Up to 1921 some 200 million acres of land 
had been surveyed in the prairie provinces. 
The disposition of these lands, shown in 
greater detail in Appendix Tables VII and 
X, may be summarized as follows, in mil- 
lions of acres: 


Area surveyed 200.3 
Available for entry Doel 
Forest reserves, etc. 28.9 
Road allowances, Indian reserves, 

timber and grazing leases, etc. 25.9 

Total unallotted 80.5 
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Hudson’s Bay Co. grants 6.6 
Railway grants 31.9 
School lands 9.3 
Special grants 16.8 
Under homestead 54.1 
Irrigation system sales 1 
Total allotted in private 
ownership 119.8 
Improved land in farms 44.8 
Unimproved land in farms 43.1 
Total in farms 87.9 
In private ownership not in farms 31.8 


Thus out of a total of 88 million acres in 
farms, some 54 million had been acquired 
under homestead and 34 million by pur- 
chase from government grantees. The im- 
proved land in farms amounted to nearly 
45 million acres. Of this area approximate- 
ly 22 million acres were planted to wheat, 
and another 10 million acres were in sum- 
mer-fallow,! in preparation for wheat. Ac- 
cordingly the total area devoted to wheat 
culture amounted to more than two-thirds 
of the improved farm land. There remained 
available for homestead entry some 26 mil- 
lion acres, and in private hands not in 
farms some 32 million acres, a total of 58 
million acres potentially available for ex- 
panding the present farm area. 


S1zE oF FarMs 


The subject of the size of farms and its 
relation to agriculture can best be studied 
in connection with the census reports of 
1911 and 1916, particuiarly the latter. Table 
2 indicates the distribution of farms in 
Western Canada in broad size-groups ac- 
cording to these censuses. Half the farms 
of Western Canada lay in the class between 
101 and 200 acres, and there can be little 
doubt that practically all in this class were 
a quarter-section in size. Larger farms of 
many sizes from a half-section upward 
were to be found in the West. A rough 
computation gives an average area for this 
group of about three quarter-sections, but 
this figure has no special significance as a 
typical size for that time. 


iSee Appendix Table XV for figures of summer- 
fallow acreage. 
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The figures for 1916, shown in Table 3, 
supply information on many points which 
were not brought out in the earlier reports 
and concerning which no further census 
data are yet available. 


Farm HoupinGs IN MANtrosa, SAS- 
KATCHEWAN, AND ALBERTA, 
1911 AND 1916* 


TABLE 2. 


Percentage 
of total 


1911 1916 


Number of farms in group 
Size-groups 1911 1916 


100 acres and 


under 12,784 8,610 6.3 3.9 
101-200 acres 100,679 94,388 49.5 43.2 
201 acresand over 90,011 115,565 44.2 52.9 

Total 203,474 218,563 100.0 100.0 


* Fifth Census of Canada, 1911, Vol. IV (Agriculture) ; 
Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1916. 


When these figures are compared with 
those of 1911, the first point of interest to 
be observed is that the number of quarter- 
section farms—roughly the 101—200-acre 
sroup—declined from 101,000 in 1911 to 
94,000 in 1916, from 49.5 per cent of the 
total to 48.2 per cent. During the same 
period, the number of larger farms in- 
creased from 90,000 to 116,000, from 44.2 
per cent to 52.9 per cent. 


TABLE 3.—FARM HOLDINGS IN MANTTOBA, SAS- 
KATCHEWAN, AND ALBERTA, 1916* 
Area of land 
in group 
(million acres) 


Im- 
proved 


Average size 
of farm 
(acres) 

Im- 

Total proved 


Number 
of farms 
in group 


100 acres and 


Size-group 
Total 


under 8,610 0.36 0.15 42 17 
101-200 acres 94,388 15.05 5.27 159 56 
201-320 acres 68,908 21.65 11.27 314 164 
321-480 acres 21,836 10.03 5.87 459 269 
481-640 acres 13,348 8.36 4.91 627 368 
641 acres and 

over 11,473 17.85 6.86 1,555 598 

Total 218,563 73.30 34.33 $35 57 


* Census of Prairie Provinces, 1916. 


There can be but little doubt that the 
quarter-section farm is the typical land- 
holding of the newly-established settlers 
and that the substantial decline of its num- 
bers between 1911 and 1916 was due to 
the falling off in settlement after 1911, the 
enlistment of settlers after the outbreak of 
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the war, and the enlargement of existing 
farms. Farms of a half-section and over are 
the farms of men who have been in the 
country for a term of years and have had 
time and opportunity to acquire additional 
land. A comparison of total and improved 
areas helps to confirm this opinion, because 
the fraction of improved land is much 
lower in the quarter-section farms—about 
one-third—than in the farms of a half to 
a whole section, where it stands at more 
than a half. 

This tendency to enlargement of farms 
was made possible by the existence of large 
supplies of land at low prices, which 
could be bought and sold light-heartedly. 
The seller could always count on being able 
to purchase other land if he wanted it, and 
the purchaser could easily obtain credit fa- 
cilities to finance the transaction. The mo- 
tives for such an enlargement of farms are 
variously stated. Western opinion consid- 
ered that the supply of labor and capital 
required to work a quarter-section of land 
was practically sufficient for a farm two or 
three times as big, and that the settler was 
acting in his own best interests in seeking 
to gain a larger holding and a greater pro- 
duction from his capital and labor. Less 
favorable opinion, on the other hand, has 
attributed the desire for expansion to a 
speculative land-hunger on the part of the 
farmers, and considers that they have com- 
monly acquired for themselves more land 
than they can profitably farm. There is 
room for both of these views to exist, and 
justice in both of them. 

The figures so far published for 1921 do 
not allow of any exact comparisons with 
1916 or any adequate statement of tenden- 
cies in recent years. The number of quar- 
ter-section farms was 95,000 in 1921, almost 
exactly the same as in 1916, but in 1921 only 
37.2 per cent of the total number. The num- 
ber of farms of larger size had risen still 
further to 151,000, 58.9 per cent of the total. 
Until further details are published, the sig- 
nificance of these figures cannot be proper- 
ly estimated, but they suggest that the 
tendencies prevailing between 1911 and 
1916 have continued to operate. 

The statistics of 1916 stand by themselves 
in showing the existence of a number of 
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large farms, a section or more in area, and 
an average size of nearly two-and-a-half 
sections. The importance of such large 
farms can be judged from the fact that they 
occupied nearly a quarter of the farmland 
area of the West, but beyond this little can 
be said with certainty. Some of the large 
holdings are cattle ranches, some are prob- 
ably family holdings, and others large in- 
dividual holdings. Others again are large 
grain farms owned by commercial organi- 
zations and operated by managers and 
hired workers. This last class of large farms 
is now reported to be disappearing by di- 
vision into smaller farms of quarter- or 
half-section size for transfer to independent 
farmers. 


MORTGAGES AND CREDITS 


The census returns of 1921 state that 
four-fifths of western farms are owned by 
their occupiers. This statement takes no 
account, however, of the extent to which 
the farms have been placed under mortgage 
by their owners, and of other kindred modi- 
fications of ownership. In many cases land 
has been purchased from companies with 
land grants or from private owners, under 
some scheme of amortization payments. 
Such terms vary at the present time from a 
seven-year scheme with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to thirty-five years with the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. Apart from such in- 
stalment-purchase schemes, mortgages are 
commonly taken by mortgage investment 
companies. They are drawn for a term of 
five years, and as a rule make no provision 
for gradual repayment, the farmer merely 
facing the alternatives of repayment or re- 
newal at the end of the five-year term. 

Since 1917, each of the provincial gov- 
ernments has also established a farm-mort- 
gage system, including a thirty-years’ amor- 
tization plan. The Alberta system has never 
been put into effect, through difficulties in 
borrowing money to lend to the farmers. 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan have each 
lent about eight million dollars. The total 
volume of farm mortgages, though not 
determined, is much greater than _ this, 
so that the provincial systems have not 
worked any important change in the situ- 
ation. The question of Dominion support 
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to the provinces, for further extension of 
these long-time credit schemes, is still under 
consideration. 

Short-time credits are of course available 
to farmers from banks on an ordinary com- 
mercial basis, and credits are also freely 
given by implement dealers, storekeepers, 
and other traders. Credits of this kind are 
usually arranged to expire a little after har- 
vest time. Thus they put the farmer under 
pressure to haul his crop to a local elevator 
and sell it at the earliest possible moment, 
even though his autumn plowing may be 
impeded. 

These forms of credit are probably ade- 
quate to finance the raising of the wheat 
crop year by year, though at heavy cost 
to the farmers. For the raising of livestock, 
credit is still but little available. Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta have established systems 
for cattle loans. Manitoba and Alberta have 
also legalized the formation of codperative 
credit societies to facilitate short-term bor- 
rowings for general farming purposes. The 
extent and the success of these schemes are 
matters on which opinions must be allowed 
to differ. 

During the years of high prices from 1916 
to 1920, a large number of farmers used the 
time of prosperity to incur fresh debts on 
land and property rather than to pay off 
their old debts, with the result that the 
ensuing fall of agricultural prices from 
1920 to 1924 involved them in terrible diffi- 
culties. To protect them from pressing de- 
mands by their creditors, who were them- 
selves in serious straits, the provincial goy- 
ernments undertook the work of debt ad- 
justment. The mortgage companies, the 
principal mortgagees, also introduced the 
practice of crop-share-leases, making the 
farmer-owners into tenants for the time 
being. In either case the purpose was the 
same—that of preventing distraint upon the 
farmer’s land for his debts and of main- 
taining him on his farm in the hope of 
better times to come. Many farmers aban- 
doned their land during the depression, and 
there can be but little doubt that by these 
means many more who would have done 
so were rescued from the worst of their 
difficulties and carried through to the time 
of recovery. 
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FARMING INCOME 


In years of prosperity the chief hopes of 
the farmer have been for big profits on his 
grain crops and a steady rise in the value 
of his land. In times of depression his 
crops have scarcely paid their way, and he 
has been compelled to rely for subsistence 
largely on the produce of his farm and to 
seek cash for current expenses by means 
which he would at other times have neg- 
lected. 

The position of the farmer during the last 
few years has been rendered particularly 
difficult by reason of his debts and the high 
costs of labor and commodities. The pay- 
ments of labor for plowing, harvesting, and 


‘threshing, and the cost of seed, had neces- 


sarily to precede all other expenditures, 
and when they had been discharged, the 
balance that remained was entirely insuffi- 
cient both to make payments on land and 
debts and to provide for family mainte- 
nance. 

One of the consequences of the decline in 
the value of cash crops has been a wide- 
spread tendency to seek income from live- 
stock. Farmers have taken beef cattle for 
winter-grazing, to be disposed of in the 
spring. Quite generally, they have given 
much greater attention to milk and its 
products. At the present time about four- 
fifths of the farmers own milch cows, and 
the average holding in this region is four or 
five cows to a farm. 

The animals are cared for and milked by 
family labor. The milk is passed through a 
cream separator and the cream is shipped 
by rail, often for long distances, to some 
large central creamery. The skim milk is 
used on the farms or wasted. Great efforts 
have been made by the Dominion and pro- 
vincial governments to obtain a supply of 
high-grade cream from the farms and to 
produce a first-class butter for the market. 
The results may be seen in a great increase 
of butter production in Western Canada.t 

The payments for cream have been an 
important source of family income during 


1 Butter production of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta has been as follows: 


1910 6 million pounds 1920 26 million pounds 
1915 17 million pounds 1923 39 million pounds 
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the depression, because of their fairly reg- 
ular distribution through the year, because 
they are the result of family labor, and 
because they cannot be so easily attached by 
creditors. These advantages have probably 
given cream payments a value considerably 
in excess of the mere money total involved. 
Whether they will be sought so eagerly in 
the future as in the past it is not possible 
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to say. In spite of these small holdings of 
cattle, which involve only a minor diversi- 
fication, the western farm is still predom- 
inantly a grain-growing farm, in both or- 
ganization and equipment. The develop- 
ment of grain-farming has already involved 
the producers heavily in debt, and a gen- 
eral development of diversified farming 
would make heavy additions to their load. 


VU. CANADIAN WHEAT MOVEMENT FROM FARM TO MARKET 


With this background of the develop- 
ment to transportation, marketing, settle- 
ment, and wheat-growing in Western Can- 
ada, it is possible to trace the flow of Cana- 
dian wheat from farm to mill or to sea- 
board, and to describe briefly the various 
agencies that affect its transport and mar- 
keting at the present time.’ 

Part of the wheat is kept on the farm or 
in the district—high-grade wheat for seed, 
low-grade wheat for feed; but some of the 
seed wheat is bought from seed specialists, 
and some of the feed wheat is marketed at 
points distant from the farm. Seed wheat 
and feed wheat constitute only a modest 
fraction of a crop, and the great bulk of the 
wheat is shipped to market. 

Bulk handling is characteristic of the 
whole process. From the threshing machine 
to the flour mill or to the foreign market, 
the grain is moved and stored in the loose, 
and, wherever possible, advantage is taken 
of the facility with which it will “load by 
gravity.”? While this involves heavy invest- 
ment in elaborate equipment, it makes for 
extreme economy in operation. 


From Farm To COUNTRY ELEVATOR 


Few Canadian farmers have farm grana- 
ries sufficient to store considerable quanti- 


1 For general references, see Bibliographical Notes, 
» 210. 
3 2 The “angle of repose” of wheat is 45°. To avoid 
clogging in spouts through which it is run, wheat 
should be arranged to flow, if possible, at a much 
steeper angle than this. 

3 Threshing and shipment are usually so much 
hurried that there is no time for cleaning grain on the 
farm—clearly the best place. The country elevator is 
equally unable to undertake the task, and the mixture 
of grain and weed seeds must go, as a rule, to a 
terminal elevator before it can be cleaned. 

4See Appendix Table XX. 


ties of wheat. This is due to several causes. 
The erection of granaries requires capital, 
and the variation in crops is so great from 
year to year that storage space sufficient for 
the larger crops would involve burdensome 
capital charges. The labor supply is more 
abundant at harvest time than later. The 
condition of the roads in winter interferes 
with economical hauling. In the spring all 
efforts must be concentrated upon cultivat- 
ing and seeding. Moreover, the farmer 
needs the cash for his crop in the fall to 
pay off his harvest labor and his other 
debts. Accordingly, the threshed grain, 
often full of weed seeds,? is commonly run 
direct from the thresher into farm carts or 
wagons, hauled at once to the nearest rail- 
way station, and delivered to a track ele- 
vator there. 


AtT Country ELEVATORS 


Practically all country stations in the 
wheat areas are provided with one or more 
track elevators. For the year 1924-25, some 
4,200 such elevators, with an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 138 million bushels, were licensed 
for operation in the prairie provinces.t For 
the most part these elevators are owned in 
series by commercial elevator companies, 
milling companies, and farmers’ coépera- 
tive companies. Each elevator contains a 
number of bins, nine or more, which hold 
in all from 20 thousand to 50 thousand 
bushels. Each elevator is equipped with 
scales for weighing the farmer’s grain, with 
machinery for loading it into the bins, and 
with a spout for discharging it into freight 
cars on the siding. The country elevators 
are licensed yearly by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, and each operator must 
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give a bond to the Board, as protection to 
the farmers with whom he deals. 

The farmers’ wheat is roughly graded at 
the track elevator. Only the more obvious 
distinctions of variety, weight per bushel, 
color, and cleanliness are here considered, 
and other important commercial charac- 
teristics, such as protein content, are dis- 
regarded. An elaborate system of grades 
has been developed and incorporated in the 
Canada Grain Act (1912). For example, the 
highest grade, No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
“shall be sound and well-cleaned, weighing 
not less than 60 pounds to the bushel, and 
shall be composed of at least 60 per cent 
of hard Red Fife or Marquis, and must be 
free from amber or red durum and rye.” 
It is so important to the farmers that these 
grades shall be properly respected, that 
they are enforced by a body of inspectors 
who are paid servants of the Dominion 
government and work under the control of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners alone. 

The farmer who offers his grain for sale 
at a track elevator may endeavor to come 
to terms with its operator on the questions 
of grade, cleanliness (dockage), and price. 
If they agree, the farmer is paid for the 
weight he delivers, and the elevator man 
runs the grain into the bin of the grade 
assigned to it. Even if they do not agree, 
the grain may still be purchased: The ele- 
vator man runs it into a bin marked for the 
grade he assumes it to have. At the same 
time he must agree to pay the current price 
for the grade that may be finally given to 
it by an official inspector. This decision is 
obtained on the basis of a sample taken 
from the delivery and sent to the Inspection 
Office at Winnipeg. 

The farmer who does not wish to sell his 
grain at once may use the local elevator for 
storage and shipment only, and the oper- 
ator is compelled by law to supply him with 
storage space at established charges, so 
long as there is room in his bins. In this 
case, again, the farmer may accept the 
operator’s grade and dockage, or he may 
seek instead the decision of the Grain In- 
spector at Winnipeg. Not all farmers or 
elevator operators are experts on legal 
grades and the regulations of the Canada 
Grain Act, and hence in many cases the pro- 
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cedures here described are only very loosely 
followed. It is a common complaint against 
the local elevator men that they grade too 
high, in order to please their customers, and 
that they make too big a deduction for 
dockage as an offset. 

If the farmer wishes to retain ownership 
of his grain until it reaches the big market 
points, he may obtain storage for it in a 
special bin in a local elevator, if such a bin 
is available, or he may load it directly into 
a freight car without passing it through an 
elevator. To give opportunities for direct 
loading of this kind, the railway companies 
are required to provide cars and a suitable 
loading platform at any station where a 
sufficient demand is made. But not many 
farmers can bring in enough grain to fill a 
freight car, which holds 1,000 to 1,200 
bushels or more. 


SHIPMENT TO MARKET CENTERS 


Country elevators are not used for pro- 
longed storage of grain. Their profits on 
handling depend upon the amount of grain 
which passes through them in the season— 
usually two or three times their capacity. 
The sellers also desire to get their grain 
down to the head of the Lakes before De- 
cember, in time to be shipped out before 
navigation closes. From September to De- 
cember, therefore, the railways are under 
tremendous pressure to move as much 
grain as possible. Even distribution of 
grain cars among shippers is enforced by 
law, to prevent unfair discrimination by 
the railways in favor of the elevators. In 
times when the supply of cars is short, each 
shipper, large or small, elevator man or 
farmer, must await his turn for a car and 
can receive only one car at a time. In 
preparation for their heavy task, the rail- 
way companies begin as early as March to 
get their rolling stock ready, and gradually 
move it into the West for distribution there. 
For the 1923 crop, the C. P. R. thus collected 
36,000 cars which had been prepared for 
grain, and the C. N. R. 40,000; these cars 


1 As shown by Appendix Table XXVII, an average 
for the four crop years from 1920-21 to 1923-24, shows 
that 150,000 cars of wheat were loaded in Western 
Canada in the four months of September to December, 
70 per cent of the loadings for the average crop year. 
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carried on an average three or four loads 
of grain each from country points to the 
head of the Lakes. Because of the legal 
pressure to provide grain transportation, 
the railway companies at times refuse to 
allow their grain cars to go outside of Can- 
ada, lest they lose control of them at critical 
periods. 


INSPECTION 


The stream of freight trains runs mostly 
to Winnipeg, thence to the twin port of 
Fort William and Port Arthur, on the 
shores of Thunder Bay at the head of Lake 
Superior. Winnipeg is the point of inspec- 
tion for grain shipped eastward to the 
Lakes, either Calgary or Edmonton for grain 
to Vancouver. A new point of inspection is 
now being established at Moose Jaw, to give 
Saskatchewan farmers the benefit of a 
prompt inspection and the opportunity to 
direct their cars eastward or westward as 
they see fit. Other inspection points of this 
kind in central positions may also soon be 
established if the experiment at Moose Jaw 
proves a success. 

At the inspection point, employees of the 
Inspection Service open the grain cars, take 
samples, and send the samples at once to 
the Inspection Office for official grading. 
Grain is bought and sold in the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange on the basis of the grade 
assigned to it by the official inspection cer- 
tificate. If an elevator company’s agent 
has been overgrading at a purchasing point, 
his mistakes will be corrected by the 
Inspection Office, with consequent loss to 
his employer. 

During the three busiest months of the 
year, September, October, and November, 
more than 2,000 cars a day may thus be 
examined at Winnipeg. The first grain to 
arrive comes in over the C. P. R. from the 
southern districts, where it has ripened 
earliest, and a few weeks later over the 
C. N. R. also, from the more northerly dis- 
tricts. Grain from the eastern districts nat- 
urally arrives earlier than grain from the 
western. When the sample has been taken, 
the car concerned is usually run to one of 
the big terminal elevators at Fort William 
or Port Arthur, where its cargo is unloaded, 
weighed under official supervision, and run 
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into the bin for the grade assigned to it by 
the inspection. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES 


Winnipeg on the one hand and Fort 
William and Port Arthur on the other, are 
essentially two halves of the same grain 
market. Winnipeg is the assembling and 
inspecting point, partly for historical rea- 
sons, partly because of its nearness to the 
producer and the consequent ease of com- 
munication with him. It is also the center 
of trading activities. Fort William and Port 
Arthur stand some four hundred miles 
nearer to the ultimate destination of the 
wheat, at the head of five different trans- 
portation routes to eastern lake and ocean 
ports. They are therefore a most suitable 
place for grain storage on the largest scale, 
so that “wheat” in Winnipeg usually means 
wheat that has been graded at Winnipeg 
and weighed into store in elevators at Fort 
William or Port Arthur. This is termed 
“spot wheat” and its price the “spot price.” 

Storage capacity is offered at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur by terminal elevators 
with an aggregate capacity now about 64 
million bushels.t. Until 1920 practically all 
storage and handling was performed by the 
public terminal elevators alone, but since 
that time, under practices sanctioned by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners in 1917,? a 
large part of the business has been per- 
formed by elevators operating under a pri- 
vate terminal license. Partly by new con- 
struction and partly by the conversion of 
public elevators, there has been of late a 
rapid increase of private terminals, both in 
number and capacity. Though still well be- 
low the public terminal elevators in ca- 
pacity, in the crop year 1923-24 they took 
the lead for the first time over the public 
terminals and handled more than half the 
shipments down the Lakes. Their share of 
the trade may still further increase in the 
near future. 

The differences of the two types of ele- 
vator are legal and commercial. The public 
terminal elevator is licensed for storage 
only, and its registered legal owners may 


1 See Appendix Table XX. 
2 Report of Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 1925, 
pp. 77-80. 
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not buy or sell wheat as a trading concern. 
All grain entering and leaving the elevator 
is officially weighed and inspected, so that 
it may run to the same weights and grades 
in and out. A public elevator is not allowed 
to mix grain of different grades. It may, 
however, dry or clean grain on the owner’s 
order. For all services that it renders— 
handling, storing, drying, cleaning, and so 
on—it must work under a tariff of charges 
established by the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners. The private terminal elevator is 
not subjected to this close control. The 
owners of such an elevator may buy and 
sell grain on their own account, and may 
also store it for other owners. Grain going 
in and out of the elevator is officially 
weighed and inspected, but its movement 
within the elevator is not controlled. The 
private terminal elevator may therefore 
mix grain of different grades, in order to 
improve the average grade of its holding. 
Warehouse certificates of the public ter- 
minal elevators are guaranteed, both for 
weight and grade, by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners; those of the private ter- 
minal elevators are officially guaranteed 
for weight alone, and the guarantee of grade 
is given by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

At the present time (1924-25) there are 
eleven public terminal elevators with a 
combined capacity of 42 million bushels, 
and sixteen (principal) private terminal 
elevators with a combined capacity of 22 
million bushels. The performance of these 
elevators can be judged from the record for 
the largest, the Northland elevator at Fort 
William. It contains 450 bins and will hold 

4 million bushels of wheat. It has unloaded 
314 grain cars—300 or 400 thousand bushels 
—in twenty hours, and it can discharge 
its stored wheat into lake boats through 
eight spouts at the rate of 100 thousand 
bushels an hour. 

Before the close of navigation, grain is 
moved through these elevators as fast as 
possible, so that very little of it is held for 
more than the fifteen days of free storage. 
At this time, therefore, handling power is 
much more important than storage capac- 


1 Daily Times-Journal, Fort William, Ontario, De- 
cember 13, 1924. 
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ity. After the close of navigation, however, 
the case is altered, and storage capacity be- 
comes more important. Grain is brought 
in by rail from the West for storage, but 
little is moved eastward by rail except on 
urgent demand. Shippers prefer to accu- 
mulate stocks at the head of the Lakes in 
preparation for the reopening of navigation 
in the spring, when another but smaller 
rush to market ensues. 

Western grain moving east receives its 
final inspection for grade on leaving the 
elevator at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
and thenceforward is always handled in 
Canada with identity preserved, so that a 
cargo of Canadian wheat arriving in Eu- 
rope from a Canadian port can be traced 
back over all stages of its journey to a ter- 
minal elevator at the head of the Lakes. 
(In the Canadian grain trade, the word 
“terminal” is applied to all elevators where 
final inspection takes place, and to them 
alone.) 


ORGANIZATION OF THE GRAIN TRADE 


Among sellers and middlemen in’ the 
market formed by the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change and the terminal elevators at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, big organizations 
predominate, having several functions con- 
centrated under a single control. These or- 
ganizations may be elevator companies, 
milling companies, or farmers’ codperative 
organizations,—in all numbering about a 
hundred. Whatever the nature of the com- 
pany, its commercial organization is very 
much the same. It operates a line of eleva- 
tors at country points in the West, where it 
will buy grain from farmers on its own ac- 
count or will store and ship grain for farmers 
who wish to retain ownership. For this 
latter grain it will expect to act as commis- 
sion agent in the Grain Exchange. It will 
also buy and sell grain that does not pass 
through its elevators, either for commission 
or on private account. At the head of the 
Lakes it may maintain close connections 
with a public or private terminal elevator 
or both, perhaps owning a private elevator 
outright and a public elevator indirectly. 
At this point its interests usually cease. It 
may maintain commercial departments to 
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handle shipments of grain across the Lakes 
and exports of grain to Europe, but more 
commonly it leaves these tasks to others. 

In addition to the elevator companies, 
there are a number of small cash grain 
commission merchants. These men handle 
on an average about 25 million bushels a 
year, for farmers who prefer to make in- 
dependent shipments and sales. 

On the buyers’ side of the market, in- 
tegration has not been carried so far. The 
three principal types of purchasers are the 
miller,’ the lake shipper, and the exporter. 
Continual fluctuations in lake freight rates 
make moving of grain across the lakes to 
eastern storage points a specialized busi- 
ness. The shipper undertakes this business 
and delivers wheat in the east to the order 
of millers and exporters. Many millers in 
Eastern Canada buy their wheat from ship- 
pers. Many exporters prefer to operate on 
the seaboard in close contact with ocean 
shipping, and therefore choose to buy grain 
from lake shippers and “fobbers.’? Others, 
however, both millers and exporters, prefer 
to go west for their grain and buy it on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange or even at coun- 
try points. No divisions of function or ter- 
ritory are rigidly observed in the Canadian 
grain trade. 


THe WINNIPEG MARKET 


Winnipeg is the largest cash wheat mar- 
ket in the world and the only market in 
Canada for future trading in grains. Its 
opportunities for future trading are largely 
used by grain dealers, Canadian, American, 
and British, for the purpose of hedging; and 
Winnipeg is increasing in importance as a 
speculative market. Elevator companies 


1 Millers who operate country elevator lines, of 
course, purchase through that channel much of the 
wheat they grind. 

2Merchants who make a practice of selling wheat 
f.o.b. to exporters. 

3 Private terminal elevators may take their own 
samples of grain sent to them for storage and select 
carloads suitable for their mixing, without the owners’ 
knowledge, subsequently paying the ordinary market 
price for it or delivering grain of average quality 
against the warehouse receipts. This is regarded as an 
undesirable trade practice, since this unofficial sam- 
pling is said to enable them to escape the payment of 
premiums, with consequent injustice to the seller. 
Report of Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 1925, 
especially pp. 84, 100-102. 
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which have purchased wheat at country 
points at once sell for cash in Winnipeg a 
contract for future delivery in some month 
in or near which they expect to receive the 
grain in the central market. Likewise ex- 
porters and shippers who have sold wheat 
for future delivery in Europe or Eastern 
Canada and millers who have made con- 
tracts for future delivery of flour, protect 
themselves against changes in the cash 
price by buying contracts in Winnipeg for 
future delivery. The months for future de- 
livery are October, November, December, 
May, and July, the three months before 
navigation closes on the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence, the first month of its re- 
opening, and the last month before the new 
harvest. 

The purchaser of “spot” wheat does not 
acquire a particular lot of grain of well- 
defined characteristics, but only warehouse 
receipts that give title to the necessary 
weight and grade of grain in store at the 
terminal elevators. He must accept from 
these elevators any delivery of grain whose 
weight and grade are approved by the offi- 
cial inspectors. Since definitions of grade 
are not precise, differing qualities of grain 
may be found within the same grade. On 
the whole, however, the public terminal 
elevators, which do storage business only 
and are forbidden to mix grain of different 
grades, deliver what may be called the 
average quality of the grade. To maintain 
uniformity of standards, the private ter- 
minal elevators, which mix grades, are re- 
quired to deliver also the average quality 
of the grade. 

Winnipeg prices for “spot” wheat are 
therefore always prices for the average 
quality of the grade, because this is what 
the purchaser will expect to receive; but 
for wheat that has not yet lost its identity 
in a terminal elevator a rather better price 
may sometimes be obtained. Two classes 
of purchasers, the millers and the private 
terminal operators, are always in the mar- 
ket for wheat of superior quality for grind- 
ing or mixing and will buy carloads on a 
sample basis at premiums ranging from 
4 cent to several cents a bushel. More than 
50 million bushels of wheat thus changed 
hands in 1923-24. 


SHIPMENT TO EASTERN SEABOARD 


From the head of the Lakes to the eastern 
seaboard there are five principal routes. 

(1) The most important and best estab- 
lished eastward route from Fort William 
and Port Arthur is the Great Lakes water- 
way to Buffalo. Between 80 and 100 mil- 
lion bushels of Canadian wheat are usually 
shipped this way each year. Most of the 
total goes on to the seaboard; the remainder 
is milled in Buffalo, for consumption or in 
bond for export. Other United States ports 
on Lake Erie receive much smaller consign- 
ments of Canadian wheat from the head of 
the Lakes. Grain from Buffaio for export is 
carried by rail to New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Boston, in that order of 
importance. The new Buffalo-Albany barge 
canal to the Hudson River and New York, 
is an alternative route, but it is still in poor 
condition and does not carry much grain. 
It is strongly influential, however, in con- 
trolling railway rates. 

(2) The next route in order of impor- 
tance, and one that is being more and more 
utilized, is the all-water route to Montreal. 
Wheat usually makes this journey in two 
stages. It is carried from the head of the 
Lakes to Port Colborne, on Lake Erie, by 
lake steamers with a draft of 20 feet anda 
cargo capacity of 300 to 500 thousand bush- 
els of wheat. These boats cannot, however, 
complete the passage to Montreal through 
the Welland Canal and the canals of the 
upper St. Lawrence, which are only 14 feet 
deep. The grain is therefore unloaded at 
Port Colborne into a transfer elevator 
owned and operated by the Dominion gov- 
ernment, and is reloaded into smaller boats 
up to 90 thousand bushels capacity, which 
carry it down to Montreal. Up to 40 or 45 
million bushels of Canadian wheat are 
thus handled, and another 6 million bushels 
or so are carried in small boats by continu- 
ous voyage from the head of the Lakes to 
Montreal. Another 10 to 15 million bushels 
of wheat do not go through the canal, but 
are unloaded into a big flour mill at Port 
Colborne or are distributed to the smaller 
inland mills of Ontario. At times also wheat 
is sent through the canals from Buffalo to 
Montreal. 
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(3) A third route from the head of the 
Lakes runs into Georgian Bay, on Lake 
Huron, where there are situated half-a- 
dozen ports for unloading grain. In the 
course of time, however, all but two have 
been practically eliminated from the com- 
petition. The survivors are Port McNicoll 
and Midland-Tiffin, served by the C. P. R. 
and the C. N. R., respectively. They are 
both situated on the most easterly inlet of 
the Bay. Each port handles from 15 to 20 
million bushels of Canadian wheat a year, 
the greater part of which is carried by rail 
to Montreal. The remainder goes to Cana- 
dian and United States ports on the sea- 
board, or is taken by mills in Eastern 
Canada. 

(4) On the long straight southeastern 
shore of Lake Huron, a single opening at 
a river mouth has given opportunity for the 
development of a grain port at Goderich 
and for a fourth route from the head of the 
Lakes. This port is served by both the 
C. P. R. and the C. N. R. and handles 10 to 
15 million bushels of wheat a year, largely 
for the supply of mills in the peninsula of 
southwestern Ontario. 

(5) In contrast to the water routes, which 
together carry 200 or 300 million bushels of 
Canadian wheat a year, the shipments by 
rail from Fort William and Port Arthur are 
very small, amounting to only 10 or 20 mil- 
lion bushels a year. The quantities of grain 
shipped direct from west to east by rail, 
without passing through a terminal eleva- 
tor, are smaller still, being only an odd 
million bushels or so a year. Another route, 
equally unimportant, consists of a rail haul 
to Duluth and thence water carriage east- 
ward. 


THE GREAT LAKES TRAFFIC 


The movement of grain on the Great 
Lakes is complicated by the navigation 
laws of Canada and the United States and 
by the competition of alternative cargoes. 
Traffic between Canadian ports is restricted 
to Canadian boats, and traffic between 
United States ports to United States boats. 
Traffic between a Canadian and a United 
States port is, however, open to the ship- 
ping of all countries. 
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The commodity that chiefly competes 
with grain in the lake traffic is iron ore, 
which is moved from big mines around 
Lake Superior to ports on the south shore 
of Lake Erie and thence by rail to the coal- 
fields, smelters, and foundries of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. This ore provides about 
two-thirds of the total tonnage of lake car- 
goes—40 to 60 million tons by weight. The 
traffic is highly and efficiently organized 
and the largest lake freighters, 600 feet in 
length and carrying 12 to 15 thousand tons 
of ore at a time, are engaged in the service. 

Though Canadian boats are excluded 
from this traffic, it exerts a very powerful 
influence on the Canadian grain trade. In 
the first place, the improvement of the 
waterway of the upper lakes must be at- 
tributed mainly to the need for the cheapest 
possible transportation of iron ore. In the 
second, the economical design of the lake 
freighter has been evolved in the same 
service. These boats are all bulk carriers, 
whatever their cargo may be. Each is simply 
a continuous hold or series of holds, with 
navigating quarters forward and machinery 
aft. They have no loading and unloading 
equipment of their own, and are entirely 
dependent upon the elaborate handling ap- 
pliances installed in ore docks, coal docks, 
or grain elevators at the ports they use. 
Presumably because they are excluded 
from the ore trade, Canadian boats of this 
type are in general considerably smaller 
than United States boats. 

A third influence of the ore trade is that 
there is always an enormous reserve of 
tonnage on the Lakes that can undertake to 
carry Canadian grain from the head of the 
Lakes to Buffalo at any time when the de- 
mand arises and freight rates on grain in- 
crease. This regularly occurs at the opening 
of navigation, when special efforts are 
made to hurry shipments through to Eu- 
rope. At the end of the season, frost causes 
the ore movement to cease before the close 
of navigation, and the United States ore 
boats again step into the Canadian grain 
trade for one or two final trips. Because of 
the Canadian navigation laws, because the 
port of Montreal opens later and closes 
earlier than does navigation on the upper 
lakes, and because it offers the quickest 
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route to Europe, these first and last move- 
ments are directed to Buffalo. 

A final relationship between the grain 
traffic and other traffic is found in the re- 
turn cargo of lake shipping—coal, which 
is brought up from Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to Lake Erie ports and is carried 
westward by grain boats and by some of the 
ore carriers. Even boats that have carried 
grain to ports on Georgian Bay may make 
a passage to Lake Erie in ballast to obtain 
a return cargo of coal for carriage to the 
head of the Lakes. 


EASTERN GRAIN Ports 


All the eastern grain ports possess grain 
elevators with considerable storage capacity 
and equipment for unloading lake boats 
and for loading grain. Recent figures are 
given in Table 4. The storage capacity of 
all these lake ports is increased during the 
period of closed navigation by “storage 
afloat.” Lake boats and barges bring down 
a last cargo of grain from the head of the 
Lakes and tie up at an elevator for the win- 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER AND CAPACITY OF ELEVATORS AT 
LEADING EASTERN LAKE Ports, 1924—25* 


Capacity 

Port Number (million 

bushels) 
Buffalo (1925)¢ 13 21.9 

Montreal (1924-25) 4 12.26 
Port McNicoll (1924-25) 1 4.2 
Midland i 3.0 
Tiffin 2 5145) 
Goderich 2 1.6 
Port Colborne 2 30 


*Grain Elevator Committee of Montreal, unpublished 
report, 1922, supplemented by information from Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce; also Board of Grain Commissioners, 
list of licensed elevators, 1924-25. 

a Number of elevators regularly engaged in export busi- 
ness. The total number of elevators in Buffalo in January 
1925 was 27, with a capacity of 31.5 million bushels (Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce). 


ter. At some time during the winter, the 
cargoes are unloaded into the elevator to 
be shipped eastward by rail when desired. 
Up to 10 million bushels of wheat may thus 
be stored at the Canadian lake ports, and 
10 to 20 million bushels at Buffalo. 

‘In these eastern elevators and elevators 
at ocean ports, fobbers and exporters ac- 
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cumulate their stocks for shipment to Eu- 
rope. Buffalo is the best place for storage, 
because grain can be shipped thence by 
rail to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, or by water to Montreal, as ship- 
ping conditions at the moment dictate. 
Montreal offers ocean port storage for seven 
months of the year and inland storage for 
the other five. Behind Montreal and Buffalo 
stands a second line of storage at the Geor- 
gian Bay ports, from which grain may be 
shipped to Montreal or its winter outlets, 
or to United States ports on the seaboard. 
Port Colborne elevators, on the other hand, 
ship grain to Montreal only by the water 
route during open navigation, and by rail 
they suppiy only local mills. 

Montreal, though it is open for only seven 
months of the year, has recently become 
the leading ocean grain port of North 
America. It has three distinct movements 
of grain. Some American export wheat, 
harvested in the hard winter wheat states 
of Kansas and Nebraska in June and July, 
is moved to Chicago, and thence shipped 
to Montreal by the Georgian Bay or the 
Welland Canal route. This movement is at 
its height from July to September and is ac- 
companied by a similar large export move- 
ment of other grains, principally rye and 
corn. Next comes the major movement of 
the Canadian crop. Finally, when the port 
of Montreal is closed by ice, grain in store 
at its elevators and on Georgian Bay must 
be hauled eastward by rail to open ports on 
the Atlantic. These ports are St. John, N.B., 
served by the C. P. R., and Portland, Me., 
served by the C. N. R. (formerly the Grand 
Trunk). 


ATLANTIC OCEAN SHIPMENT 


The last stage of the export grain move- 
ment is shipment across the ocean. Because 
of the large number of liners plying regu- 
larly across the Atlantic, a great part of the 
grain is carried in these vessels. The re- 
mainder is carried largely by tramp steam- 
ers, chartered for a particular voyage. It is 
the custom of liners which have gained a 
partial cargo of freight of higher grade to 
offer the remainder of their space to grain 
exporters at any rate—an “open” or “berth” 
rate—that will fill their holds and avoid the 
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necessity for taking in ballast For this 
reason, and because tramps can compete 
with liners for the carriage of grain, ocean 
rates on grain are omitted from the control 
of the North Atlantic Conference of steam- 
ship lines. Until the spring of 1924, flour 
rates were regularly fixed by the Confer- 
ence, but since then they have passed into 
the category of berth rates, and are current 
merely from day to day. 

Shipping conditions determine the degree 
to which each ocean port is used, within the 
limits of its physical capacity. Montreal and 
New York have been rivals for first place. 
New York is the principal port for liner 
shipments because of the number of lines 
running from that port and because facili- 
ties for tramp shipments are unsatisfactory 
there. Montreal has been served extensively 
both by liners and by tramps, although as 
a tramp port it suffers under the handicap 
of deficiency in inward cargoes and high 
rates of insurance in the St. Lawrence in 
the last half of the navigation season.? At 
the other American ports—notably Port- 
land, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
particularly the last-named—extensive port 
facilities and ample shipping provide im- 
portant outlets both for Canadian and 
American grain. 


THE WESTWARD ROUTE 


While the bulk of the grain of Western 
Canada moves eastward, a westward move- 
ment through Vancouver has grown to con- 
siderable proportions in recent years. This 
route was impracticable before the opening 
of the Panama Canal in August 1914, and 
during the war it had little opportunity to 
develop because the scarcity of shipping 
necessitated concentration on the shorter 
shipping routes. Since the war, however, 
shipping has been more freely available, 
and the chief difficulties with which Van- 
couver must now contend are a lack of in- 
ward cargoes and the competition of ex- 
porters in the Pacific ports of the United 
States for outward cargo space. 


1In Montreal, at least, the rates are fixed by a port 
committee of the shipping companies, which meets 
every day. 

2 Within the last year or so, coal has been shipped 
to Montreal from England. This traffic may tend to 
increase its importance as a tramp port. 
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Grain shipped to Vancouver from the 
prairie provinces is inspected at Calgary or 
Edmonton and unloaded into harbor ele- 
vators at Vancouver. Vancouver thus bene- 
fits from the advantages of a through haul 
by rail from the country shipping point to 
salt water. On the other hand, it suffers 
from the fact that, while eastward railway 
rates to the Great Lakes are kept at a low 
level by the Crow’s Nest Pass agreement, 
the difficulties of westward haulage through 
the mountains have been made the reason 
for a much higher mileage rate to Van- 
couver. The territory which Vancouver 
serves varies considerably with the season 
of the year. In midsummer, while grain 
movement is small and shipping rates on 
the Great Lakes are low, it can attract grain 
only from Alberta; but in autumn, winter, 
and spring, when lake freights are higher 
or lake navigation is suspended, its terri- 
tory increases and it receives grain not 
only from Alberta but also from western 
Saskatchewan. 

Vancouver Harbor has been greatly im- 
proved by new construction during the last 
few years, and it now possesses port ele- 
vators with a storage capacity of nearly 
7 million bushels. Several grain-exporting 
firms, Canadian and European, maintain 
offices in the city, and a grain exchange 
for cash trading has recently been opened 
to facilitate their trade. 

In the crop year 1921-22, Vancouver ex- 
ported only 8 million bushels of wheat; the 
next year, it exported 18 million; and in the 
crop year 1923-24, when Alberta enjoyed a 
record crop, 54 million bushels of wheat 
were exported; but with a much smaller 
crop in Alberta in 1924, the exports of the 
crop year 1924~25 fell off again to about 24 
million bushels. The bulk of the shipments 
have so far been made to Europe, chiefly 
Great Britain, through the Panama Canal, 
and a much smaller proportion to China 
and Japan. 

Vancouver serves those parts of the West 
which yield wheat of the best quality and 
highest protein content and, so far, a 
cleaner wheat, so that its shipments have 
fetched a higher price in the British market 
than shipments of wheat from the eastern 
prairies through Atlantic ports. 
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The movement of wheat through Van- 
couver will vary in close accord with the 
Alberta wheat crop, which is highly varia- 
ble from one year to another, and to some 
extent also with the requirements of the 
Oriental market. Its future, therefore, will 
principally depend upon the development 
of wheat-growing in Alberta, in particular 
upon the development of the districts round 
about Edmonton and eastward, and also 
upon the progress of wheat-growing in the 
Peace River district. 


Costs OF SHIPPING AND MARKETING 


In conclusion it is desirable to present a 
general view of the costs involved in getting 
wheat from Western Canada to market. On 
this point the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has recently made some careful estimates. 
For the navigation season of 1923, as shown 
by Table 5, freight charges from Saskatoon, 


TABLE 5.—ESTIMATED AVERAGE FREIGHT CHARGES 
PER BUSHEL OF WHEAT FROM SASKATOON 
TO LIVERPOOL, 1923* 


(Cents) 
Saskatoon Head of Georgian Montreal 
to head lakesto Bay to to Liver- 
of lakes Georgian Montreal pool— 
1923 —rail Bay— —rail water Total 
water 
May 14.4 4.10 8.6 6.9 34.0 
June 14.4 Bodii 8.6 6.8 33.5 
July 14.4 2.86 8.6 7.4 33.3 
Aug. 14.4 2.99 8.6 7.4 33.4 
Sept. 14.4 3.54 8.6 7.2 Bh ey | 
Ock 14.4 4.39 8.6 8.8 36.2 
Nov. 14.4 3.82 8.6 10.3 Sy lal! 
Average 14.4 4.02 8.6 8.0 35.0 


*Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, October 


1924, p. 303. 


Saskatchewan (a typical central point in 
Western Canada), to Liverpool, amounted 
to 35 cents a bushel. Of this amount, 14.4 
cents represented railway haul to Fort Wil- 
liam, 4.02 cents was the average charge for 
water haul to Georgian Bay ports, 8.6 cents 
the railway charge thence to Montreal, and 
8 cents the average ocean freight charge 
to Liverpool. It will be noted that the rail- 
way charges were constant, while the lake 
freight rates were at a minimum in mid- 
summer, and the ocean freight rates were 
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much higher in October and November, the 
heaviest shipping season. 

A more detailed estimate of total charges 
for shipping wheat from a typical central 
point in Western Canada to Liverpool, by 
an all-water route through Port Colborne 
and Montreal, based on rates for 1922-23 
with wheat at an insured value of $1.40 per 
bushel, led to a total of 40 cents a bushel, 
distributed as follows :* 


Freight by rail 15.00 cents 
Freight by inland waters 8.29 * 
Ocean freight 621 ta 


Commissions, fees, interest, etc. 8.70 
Insurance ike} 


Total 39.73 cents 


From Northern Pacific ports to Liverpool, 
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ocean freight rates are two or three times 
those from Atlantic ports, but they vary 
less during the year. In the season 1923-24, 
for example, they were usually around 22 
or 23 cents a bushel.? In the same season 
railway freight rates to Vancouver for ex- 
port wheat ranged from 223 cents per 100 
pounds from Calgary and Edmonton, Al- 
berta, to around 30 cents from points in 
Saskatchewan,’ or from 133 to 18 cents a 
bushel. Since from most of these points 
the freight charges eastward are higher 
than from Saskatoon, the competitive possi- 
bilities of the westward route are apparent, 
particularly at times when lake and At- 
lantic rates are high or the grain must be 
held in elevators beyond the period of free 
storage. 


IX. CANADIAN WHEAT IN THE WORLD MARKETS* 


VOLUME OF EXpPorTS 


Roughly two-thirds of Canada’s wheat 
production, on the average, is exported. 
Official estimates of the disposition of the 
Canadian crops of the past five years show 
that roughly 40 million bushels are milled 
for domestic consumption; seed require- 
ments are nearly as large; and a variable 
quantity averaging about 30 million bushels 
a year is wasted or is fed to livestock.’ 
Deducting, therefore, some 110 million 
bushels for domestic requirements, a vari- 
able balance, which has averaged about 230 
million bushels a year in the past five years, 
has been exported as wheat or flour. 

During this 5-year period, the average ex- 
ports from the United States have been ap- 
proximately the same. Together the two 
countries have contributed almost two- 
thirds of the wheat entering into inter- 


1 Details are given in Monthly Bulletin of Agricul- 
tural Statistics, October 1924, p. 304. 

2 Data of International Institute of Agriculture. 

3 Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, 1924, p. 157. 

4For general references, see Bibliographical Notes, 
p. 275. 

5 See Chart 8, and Wuerar Srupies, December 1924, 
p. 53, and May 1925, p. 170. Part of the waste, 
of course, is “dockage,” consisting of broken grain, 
weed seeds, and foreign material, all of which is in- 
cluded in the estimate of the farm crop. 

& See Appendix Table I, and Chart 1 above, p. 218. 

7 See WuHeEAT Stupies, December 1924, p. 53. 


national trade.° As it happens, however, 
variations in individual years in the two 
countries have been largely compensating, 
so that the combined net exports have va- 
ried only within narrow limits, from about 
440 to about 490 million bushels. This is 
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due partly to the facts that Canada exports 
spring wheat while the United States exports 
chiefly winter wheat and that a favorable 
year for winter wheat often happens to coin- 
cide with an unfavorable year for spring 
wheat. It is partly due, however, to the fact 
that the domestic disappearance of wheat in 
the United States varies from year to year 
by much larger amounts than it does in 
Canada.’ Hence when Canada has a large 
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export surplus, prices tend to be depressed 
to such a level as to restrict American ex- 
port and to divert wheat in the United States 
to animal consumption; whereas, when Can- 
ada has less for export, America can profit- 
ably export more. A material decline in ex- 


Cuart 9.—Exports OF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM 
CANADA AND THE UNITED Srates, 1897-1924* 
(Million bushels) 
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ports from the United States would, there- 
fore, have considerable significance for 
Canada. 

This tendency toward constancy of the 
aggregate exports from the two leading ex- 
porters mitigates the effect on world prices 
proceeding from the variability in Canada’s 
wheat exports. If, as seems to be the case, 
the trend of United States exports is down- 
ward? and the trend of Canada’s exports is 
still upward, this compensating tendency is 
likely to be weakened before many years. 
Since both Australia and Argentina export, 
on the average, about two-thirds of their 
crops, and since Russian exports seem un- 
likely to vary inversely with Canadian ex- 
ports, the indications are that as Canada’s 
relative importance in wheat export trade 
increases, world export surpluses will be in- 
creasingly variable, with consequent in- 
fluences upon world wheat prices. 


1In one respect Canada gains by large grain ex- 
ports from the United States. The handling of grain 
through the lower lakes and Montreal is cheapened 
because the same equipment may be used to handle 
American grain at certain seasons and Canadian grain 
at others. See above, p. 258. 

2 See WHEAT STupies, March 1925. 

3 See also Chart 1, p. 218, and Chart 4, p. 239, for 
comparison with production. 
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TREND OF EXporTs 


It is only since 1897-98 that Canada has 
been consistently important as a wheat ex- 
porter. Prior to 1892, exports never reached 
10 million bushels a year, and originated 
largely in Ontario. In the six years ending 
June 30, 1897, they amounted to about 10 
million bushels a year; and thereafter, until 
1918, a marked upward trend was in evi- 
dence. Chart 9, above, represents this 
growth on a natural scale, in comparison 
with net exports from the United States. 
Chart 10 represents the same movement on 
a logarithmic scale, in order to bring out the 
rate of growth.’ Other curves show sepa- 
rately the export of flour and the export of 
wheat as grain. A line of trend for the total 
exports, for the years 1896-97 to 1916-17, is 
added. While there was considerable vari- 
ation from year to year, this trend was up- 
ward at an average rate of 14.3 per cent per 


CHART 10.—CANADIAN Exports OF WHEAT AND 
Four, 1891—-1924* 
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Note.—The equation of the line showing the trend of 
exports of wheat and flour, 1896-97 to 1916-17, is log,, y = 
.0584x + 1.0222, taking 1895-96 as the zero year. 
annum. Flour exports increased at approxi- 
mately the same rate as total wheat exports. 

This striking upward trend was broken in 
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1918-19, chiefly in consequence of two poor 
crops in 1918 and 1919. In the four succeed- 
ing years exports increased from this level, 
but even the exceptionally high figure for 
1923-24 did not approach the extension of 
the previous line of trend. Exports for the 
current year are far below it. 

There are no grounds for expecting Can- 
ada’s exports in the future to show an up- 
ward trend as pronounced as that of 1920- 
24 or that of 1897-1918. The most that can 
be said is that a period of remunerative 
prices bids fair to cause some increase in 
Canadian acreage and production, an in- 
crease which will normally result in rising 
exports over the next few years, and that 
variations from year to year are likely to be 
more impressive than the upward trend. 


QUALITY 


The expansion of Canadian wheat pro- 
duction has been promoted by the popular- 
ity of the wheat in foreign markets. This is 
due to inherent qualities. It is character- 
istically hard, of high protein-content; and 
even in the lower grades these qualities go 
far to offset other defects. It yields a strong 
white flour, which absorbs water freely, 
forms a strong, elastic dough, and yields 
more loaves to the barrel than weaker 
flours do. The resulting loaf is large 
and shapely (“bold”), with crust of good 
bloom and a crumb of good texture and 
good keeping qualities. Since the bulk of 
west European wheat is soft, and much 
of the wheat exported from the United 
States, Argentina, and Australia is either 
soft or semi-hard, Canadian flour, or Cana- 
dian wheat for its flour, is widely in demand 
for blending with weaker flours. These 
qualities, which were early appreciated by 
British millers, are now so extensively re- 
cognized that large quantities of Canadian 
wheat can be regularly absorbed in the 
British market. 


1 See further, below, Section X. 

2The Canadian government now exchanges records 
with the United States government. Thus the statisti- 
cal difficulties occasioned by transit shipments are 
being largely overcome. 
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CANADA’S WHEAT Export MARKETS 


Statistics of destinations of exports and 
of sources of imports are notoriously un- 
reliable, partly because of shipments for 
orders, partly because the immediate source 
or destination is often different from the 
original or ultimate one. Here the situation 
is complicated by the fact that much Cana- 
dian wheat is exported through the United 
States, and its destination is not determined 
until after it leaves Canada.? Thus British 
statistics of wheat imports from Canada 
differ greatly from Canadian statistics of 
wheat exports to Great Britain. The state- 
ments below are based on Canadian data 
summarized in Appendix Table XXIV, 
which are sufficiently reliable for a broad 
view. 

Great Britain has always been by all odds 
the leading customer for Canadian wheat. 
Until about 1912 she was the only impor- 
tant customer, taking about 90 per cent of 
Canada’s wheat and flour exports. Particu- 
larly after Canada’s three good crops of 
1911-13, however, there was an expansion 
of other markets, doubtless attributable in 
part to the decline in price during those 
years. Thus the United States imported 
heavily in 1913-14. Countries of Northern 
Europe became considerable purchasers, 
for in these countries, as in Great Britain, 
bakers find Canadian flour of great value 
for blending with other flours to give 
strength to the mixtures. The Orient took 
appreciable quantities in 1913-14. And the 
flour exports, to a great variety of countries, 
increased notably in volume. 

During the war, the market for Canadian 
wheat was further broadened, especially 
after the crops of 1915 and 1916. Exports of 
wheat and flour to France and Italy in- 
creased greatly, partly because of the de- 
cline of Russian exports, and partly because 
shipping difficulties affected exports from 
the southern hemisphere. Shipments to the 
United States became large, after the small 
American crops of 1916 and 1917, but fell to 
small proportions after Canada’s poor crops 
of 1918 and 1919. Even so, in the five years 
ending March 31, 1919, nearly 80 per cent of 
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Canada’s wheat and flour exports went to 
Great Britain. 

After 1920, with large Canadian crops and 
low grain prices, the broadening of the 
market continued as exports rose. Most of 
the increase in exports, in fact, went to 
other countries than Great Britain, so that, 
on the average, in the five years ending 
March 31, 1925, only about 60 per cent of 
Canada’s exports went to Great Britain. 
Under the stimulus of low wheat prices and 
short rice crops, the Orient took substantial 
quantities from the crops of 1921, 1922, and 
1923. 

The British market remains the mainstay 
of the Canadian exporter, and its relative 
importance has latterly increased. Rus- 
sian competition will probably be felt most 
on the Continent, and United States and Ar- 
gentine competition in Southern Europe. 
United States flour competes with Canadian 
in many markets. Oriental markets can 
hardly be counted upon for large orders 
except at low prices, because their demand 
for wheat is highly elastic. Since, however, 
Canada already exports as much wheat, on 
the average, as Great Britain imports, in- 
creases in Canadian exports must go in con- 
siderable measure to markets which are, on 
the whole, less exacting in their standards 
for wheat imports. Accordingly, unless the 
demand for the special qualities of Cana- 
dian wheats can be cultivated still more 
broadly, these wheats will have to meet 
competitive wheats simply on the basis of 
price and weight. 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES 


The United States affords only a limited 
market for the wheat of Western Canada. 
This is due to three related factors—the 
large production of wheat in the United 
States, the political separation of the two 
areas, and the tariff policies of the two 
countries. The northwestern states of Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Montana yearly produce 150-250 million 
bushels of hard red spring wheat, practi- 
cally identical in quality with that of 
Western Canada. Another group of states 
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in the Middle West produces between 200 
and 300 million bushels a year of hard red 
winter wheat, the commercial qualities of 
which are equal, on the whole, to those of 
the hard spring wheat. Exports of these 
two kinds of United States wheat, as grain 
or flour, are large, and they have been 
strong competitors with Canadian wheat 
and flour in many parts of the world. 
Had there been no political separation, un- 
doubtedly there would have been a differ- 
ent development of transportation routes, 
and, with no tariff between the two areas, 
much more Canadian wheat would doubt- 
less have been consumed in the United 
States. Nevertheless, since both countries 
have usually had surplus wheat for export, 
the aggregate net export from the two areas 
might not have been greatly different if the 
boundary line had not existed. 

During most of the period of Canada’s 
rise to eminence as a wheat exporter, the 
United States has maintained a substantial 
tariff on wheat and flour. The rates im- 
posed by the different acts or proclamations 
are shown in Table 6. 


TABLE 6.—U. S. Tarirr DuTIES EFFECTIVE ON 
CANADIAN WHEAT AND F our, 1883—1925* 


Date effective Wheat duty Flour duty 
July 1,1883 20cts.perbu. 20% ad val. 
Oxo, TL) sy er ee PASS, COG 
Aug. 28,1894 20% ad val. PANG Se IS 
July 24,1897 25 cts.perbu. 25% ~~ * 
AU OOO 9m 20. eam | as Bn A 
eye. Tan ie ea 8 45 cts. per bbl. 
Apr. 17,1917 None None 
May 27,1921 35cts.perbu. 20% ad val. 
Septa2ieet 9223 0h a ae ee 78 cts. per 100 lbs. 
Apr. 6, 1924 42. “ec “ce “ce 104 “e “ce “ “ee 


*U. S. Tariff Commission, Agricultural Staples and the 
Tariff, 1920, pp. 18-19; and legislative acts. 


Before the war these duties, while not 
prohibitive, were sufficient to prevent much 
Canadian wheat from entering the Ameri- 
can market. The largest annual imports, in 
the years ending June 30, 1905 and 1912, 
following poor crops of spring wheat in 
the United States, were somewhat over 3 
million bushels... Such imports were high 


1Data for United States imports from Canada are 
based on United States statistics. 
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quality or premium wheats in special de- 
mand for blending purposes. During the 
whole of this period very much larger quan- 
tities of United States wheat were exported. 

The Underwood Tariff of 1913 offered 
reciprocal free trade in wheat and flour, but 
since Canada enforced a duty, the United 
States tariff carried a duty of 10 cents a 
bushel on wheat and 45 cents a barrel on 
flour. This was a small barrier, particularly 
with rising wheat prices. In 1915-16, de- 
spite a record United States crop, the im- 
ports exceeded 7 million bushels. The next 
year, with a poor United States crop, they 
reached nearly 25 millions. After the United 
States entered the war, on April 17, 1917, 
Canada joined in making wheat and flour 
reciprocally free of duty, and United States 
imports rose to 27 million bushels in 1917— 
18. Imports were small in the two follow- 
ing years because of the relative sizes of the 
crops. In 1920-21 they rose to 57 million 
bushels. Since in these years the United 
States was also a heavy exporter, the Cana- 
dian wheat then displaced, bushel for 
bushel, United States wheat which was sent 
abroad. 

The emergency tariff act of May 27, 1921, 
reéstablished wheat and flour duties at high 
figures, but carried with it provisions where- 
by Canadian wheat could be imported prac- 
tically duty-free for milling in bond in this 
country for export. These rates were low- 
ered slightly in September 1922, but in April 
1924, under the flexible provision of the 
tariff act, the President raised the rates 
from 30 to 42 cents a bushel on wheat and 
from 78 cents to $1.04 per hundred pounds 
on flour, but lowered the duty on mill feed 
from 15 to 73 per cent ad valorem.* 

Even after May 1921, large quantities of 
Canadian wheat were imported—in 1921- 
22 over 17 million bushels, in 1922-23 nearly 
20 millions, in 1923-24 nearly 28 millions. 
Of these, substantial amounts were im- 
ported in bond; but in 1923-24, after an ex- 
cellent Canadian crop and a poor United 
States crop, some 13 million bushels, largely 


1 The result was an increase in imports of mill feed, 
from 125,556 tons in the last year under the old duty 
(April 1, 1923, to April 1, 1924,) to 257,264 tons in the 
following year, largely into the northeastern states. 

2 See Appendix Table XXIV, and Chart 10, p. 261. 

3See WHEatT Stupies, March 1925, pp. 127 ff. 
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premium wheats, were imported over the 
tariff for consumption. In 1924-25, when 
crop conditions were reversed, little Cana- 
dian wheat was imported, and almost all 
of that for milling in bond. 

If the United States tariff is maintained 
at such high figures, little Canadian wheat 
may be expected to enter the United States 
for domestic use except in years of small 
crops of spring wheat or of spring wheat 
and hard winter wheat combined. But so 
long as the practice of admitting Canadian 
wheat duty free for milling in bond is main- 
tained, imports for this purpose may be ex- 
pected to continue large except when, as in 
1924, Canada has a poor crop and the 
United States an excellent one—unless in- 
deed Canada imposes a threatened counter- 
vailing export duty. 

If the tariff should be materially reduced, 
large quantities of Canadian wheat would 
find their natural markets in eastern mill- 
ing centers, and larger quantities of United 
States wheat, particularly in the southwest, 
would be exported instead of moving north 
and east for domestic milling. 


CANADA’S Export FLtour TRADE 


The flour exports of Canada, like the 
trade in wheat as grain, have grown rapidly. 
The 5-year pre-war average exports were 
less than 4 million barrels. Exports in- 
creased greatly in the first years of the war, 
fell off after 1918, and recovered after 1921. 
In the crop year 1923-24 the flour exports 
were about 12 million barrels, the equiva- 
lent of about 54 million bushels of wheat.? 
This is considerably more than Canada’s 
domestic consumption of flour, which, as 
already mentioned, is around 40 million 
bushels. 

The character of this export trade is 
much the same as in the case of the United 
States.2 There are the same three basic 
characteristics—wheats of high quality, a 
milling capacity in excess of domestic re- 
quirements, and a home market that will 
utilize only high-grade flours. Consequently, 
there are the same three kinds of export. 
The first is an export of high-grade flours, 
which are esteemed in temperate climates 
for their baking quality and in tropical 
climates for their keeping quality. The 
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second is an export of average flours which 
are ground in order to keep the mills at 
work after domestic needs have been sup- 
plied. The third is a nexport of low-grade 
flours, which appear as a by-product of 
the manufacture of better flour for do- 
mestic use, and which are sold to foreign 
markets where cheapness is the controlling 
consideration. Differences between the 
flour trade in the United States and Canada 
also exist, because Canadian mills are much 
more largely dependent upon the export 
trade and because they do not possess such 
good markets for their mill feed. The Cana- 
dian millers also complain that they are 
hampered by high transportation costs on 
wheat from western farms to eastern mills 
and on flour from the mills to the European 
market, and by the Dominion tariff on mill- 
ing machinery and containers. Neither does 
the Canadian wheat tariff accord the privi- 
lege of milling in bond, which is of im- 
portance to American millers. 

The seasonal character of the Canadian 
grain movement imposes itself strongly 
upon the mills and their markets. Appendix 
Table XXVI indicates the monthly variations 
in wheat grindings in the past five years. In 
October and November the mills work at 
their hardest. Their rated capacity in 1924 
was about 130,000 barrels a day, or from 
34 to 4 million barrels a month.t Even in the 
busiest months of the year, however, their 
actual performance comes to only two- 
thirds or so of this nominal capacity, and 
during the summer months it falls to a third 
or a quarter.? This seasonal variation af- 
fects milling both for domestic consump- 
tion and for export. The climatic factor 
also operates in yet another way by creat- 
ing a seasonal demand for mill feed during 
the winter, when pasture is not available 
for livestock. Nevertheless the number of 
livestock in Canada is not sufficient to con- 
sume all the mill feed that Canadian mills 


1 The official statistics on this point have been 
severely criticised for including a number of small 
obsolete mills which have now gone practically out of 
business. Northwestern Miller, June 10, 1925, p. 1066. 

2 At the time of writing, it is reported (Canadian 
Milling and Grain Journal, June 1925) that all the 
flour mills in Western Canada are closed down, for 
both domestic and export trade. 

3 See Wueat Stupies, December 1924, p. 55. 

4See Chart 11, p. 266, and Appendix Table XXVII. 
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produce, so that a portion of it is sold ir- 
regularly in the United States for what it 
will bring. 

The great expansion of the Canadian 
flour trade has taken place in a period when 
European millers were affected by low Eu- 
ropean crops and disorganized trade con- 
ditions. Germany, which before the war 
was a large net exporter of flour, has been 
a net importer since the war. Flour exports 
from Hungary and Roumania have been 
much reduced. Italy has only recently re- 
gained her flour markets abroad. In the 
first three years after the war, Great Brit- 
ain’s net imports of flour were abnormally 
large. Moreover, both the United States and 
Australia have substantially expanded their 
flour exports since pre-war days.’ In the 
Oriental market, there has been a notable 
development of milling capacity in port 
cities. With the return to more stable 
equilibrium in Europe, and the passing of 
conditions which have militated against 
tariffs on foodstuffs, the European demand 
for import flour is likely to decline, and 
Canadian millers must meet competition 
not merely from wheat exporters but from 
wheat-importing countries. 

On the other hand, Canadian flour enjoys 
an advantage in European markets over 
flour produced there from Canadian wheat, 
from the fact that it reaches the importing 
country in a “mature” state, ready for use by 
the baker. The advantage of this to the 
Canadian miller is often equivalent to a 
difference of several cents a bushel in the 
purchase price of the wheat. 


SEASONAL FLOW OF Exports 


There is a pronounced seasonal variation 
in Canadian wheat exports as well as in the 
internal movement of Canadian wheat.* 
The heavy movement from the farms begins 
in September, reaches a peak in October, 
and is largely completed in December. The 
receipts at the head of the Lakes follow 
shortly, also with a peak in October. Ex- 
ports, however, first attain large volume in 
October, and are at their height in Novem- 
ber and December. From January through 
April, exports are small because of the 
closing of navigation on the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence. In this period the 
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eastward grain movement is made by rail 
haulage from the stores accumulated at 
Montreal, Buffalo, and Georgian Bay ports 
to open seaports on the Atlantic coast; 
and the westward movement through Van- 
couver increases. In May and June, after 
navigation has been resumed, there is an in- 
crease in the eastward movement, though 
it is much smaller than in November and 
December. Canadian exports in July are 
usually larger than in August or Septem- 
ber (when United States wheat is moving 


through Montreal most freely) or in the, 


season of closed navigation. The flour ex- 
port is much less irregular than the export 
of wheat grain, but shows roughly the same 
high and low months with a single impor- 
tant exception. In every one of the four 
years covered by Chart 11, flour exports in 
March were higher even than in November 
and December. The greater regularity of 
the flour export is due to the fact that flour 
can bear the higher costs of rail shipment. 
The high export in March perhaps antici- 
pates the greater demand by bakers for 
strong flour during the summer months. 
On the average, about 50 per cent of Can- 
ada’s wheat and flour exports leave the 
country in the last three months of the cal- 
endar year. 

The flow of Canadian wheat into the im- 
port markets abroad is much less irregular 
than the export from Canada. Much of the 
wheat which leaves Canada in October, No- 
vember, and December is exported through 
the United States, and leaves American 
ports some weeks after it leaves the Cana- 
dian border. Hence foreign imports of 
Canadian wheat are not so heavy in No- 
vember, December, and January, and are 
heavier in February, March, and April, than 
would be suggested by the monthly vari- 
ations in Canadian export statistics. 

The seasonal variation in exports has im- 
portant bearings on wheat prices. On the 
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whole, wheat prices in Canada are at a sea- 
sonal minimum in October and November, 
and Canadian wheat prices in Liverpool are 
at a seasonal minimum in these months. 
During the winter months the margin be- 
tween Canadian wheat prices in Liverpool 
and in Canada is increased, because of 
heavier shipping costs. In the spring, as 


CHART 11.—SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN CANADIAN 
WueEAT MovEMENTS* 


(Monthly percentages of annual averages, 
1920-21 to 1923-24) 
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* Sources: See Appendix Table XXVI. 

C — Cars loaded in Western Canada. 

R— Receipts at Fort William and Port Arthur. 

L — Lake shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur. 
W — Wheat exports. 

F — Flour exports. 


this margin declines, prices in Canada tend 
to be higher, reaching their seasonal maxi- 
mum before United States winter wheat 
comes to market in July, or later if this 
crop is small. Liverpool prices of Canadian 
wheat reach a seasonal maximum at the 
same time. British millers’ offers for Cana- 
dian wheat are doubtless influenced by the 
rate at which they grind it and the costs of 
holding it in store for grinding. There can 
be but little doubt that their rate of grind- 
ing from month to month is considerably 
more uniform than the rate of shipment 
across the Atlantic. 


X. THE FUTURE OF CANADIAN WHEAT PRODUCTION AND EXPORT 


Canada’s future as a wheat producer and 
exporter cannot be forecast with confidence 
or precision: scientific, technological, eco- 
nomic, and political factors are too numer- 


ous and complex. Nevertheless, the forego- 
ing analysis justifies a reasoned considera- 
tion of the outlook in connection with Cana- 
dian wheat for at least the next few years. 


FUTURE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


THE PrICE OF WHEAT 


A powerful influence will be exerted by 
the world price of wheat. From 1921 to 1924 
Canada’s wheat acreage declined slightly, 
‘primarily because of the depressing in- 
fluence of low wheat prices. This year, in 
spite of distinctly higher prices for the 1924 
crop and hopes of good prices for the 1925 
crop, acreage has not increased much, if at 
all. Past experience has shown, however, 
that the acreage planted in any given year 
is materially influenced by weather condi- 
tions affecting fall plowing and spring seed- 
ing and cultivation, and that after a pro- 
longed period of low prices (as in the ’nine- 
ties) more than one year of good prices 
is necessary to remove the depressing in- 
fluences. There seems no doubt that a sec- 
ond year of good prices would set in motion 
forces making for substantial increases in 
Canada’s wheat acreage. If past experi- 
ence is a safe guide, such an increase of 
acreage is likely to persist for several sea- 
sons, even if prices should again decline. 

The future of world wheat prices is es- 
pecially difficult to forecast because of un- 
certainty concerning Russia as a wheat 
exporter. The growth in Canada’s export 
since 1914 has largely replaced Russia’s 
pre-war contributions to the world market. 
The United States wheat exports seem likely 
to decline. India seems unlikely to be of in- 
creasing importance as a wheat exporter. 
No rapid increase in exports from Argen- 
tina and Australia can be anticipated. Re- 
covery of wheat production in southeastern 
Europe bids fair to be slow. But Soviet Rus- 
sia has large potentialities for production, 
and is under great economic pressure to 
export heavily of wheat and rye in order to 
pay for essential imports, even though the 
Russian people are ill-fed. Russian acreage 
has been increasing since the economic 
collapse following the Revolution. Condi- 
tions for agricultural production are not 
highly favorable but, on the whole, are im- 
proving. Recovery is showing itself first in 


1 The crop bulletin of the C.N.R., dated June 1925, 
speaks of a considerable advance in new breaking in 
Alberta. 

2Sir William Crookes, The Wheat Problem, Lon- 
don, 1899 and 1917. 
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an increase of exports of dairy produce, 
which compete strongly with similar Ca- 
nadian exports. Railway transportation, 
though unsatisfactory, is not proving a seri- 
ous handicap. The return of Russia as an 
important exporter of wheat seems only a 
matter of years, and in any of the next few 
years favorable weather conditions may 
result in considerable Russian exports. 

The prospect of increasing competition 
from Russia may well be taken into account 
in any tendency to expand Canadian wheat 
acreage, since large quantities of Russian 
grain of customary quality on the world 
market might seriously depress Canadian 
prices. On the other hand, there has been 
since the war a considerable expansion 
in wheat consumption from the low level 
to which it dropped during the war. Fur- 
ther increases are in prospect, as Europe 
recovers her financial and economic equi- 
librium. While in part these will be met 
by increased production in Europe itself, 
a persistent demand for import wheat must 
be anticipated. Especially if United States 
exports decline, there may well be a re- 
munerative market for larger exports from 
Canada and Russia. 

On the whole, it is reasonable to assume 
that the low level of wheat prices of 1922-24 
will not soon return for any prolonged 
period, though it may in single years, and 
that this obstacle to Canada’s expansion 
will be removed if it is not replaced by a 
moderate stimulus. It is worth recalling 
that the great expansion of Canadian wheat 
acreage before the war, from 1900 to 1913, 
took place when wheat prices were, for the 
most part, on a moderate level. 


POTENTIAL WHEAT ACREAGE 


Numerous estimates of Canada’s poten- 
tial wheat acreage have been made. Al- 
ready the Canadian wheat area is larger 
than was predicted by several observers in 
years past. Thus Sir William Crookes, in 
his admonitory presidential address to the 
British Association in 1898, endorsed pre- 
dictions that the acreage might expand to 
6 million acres by 1910, and to 12 million by 
1923.2, On the other hand, the acreage is 
still far short of that suggested by other 
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experts.! Dr. O. E. Baker, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, recently 
estimated Canada’s potential wheat area at 
80 million acres, yielding an average of 17 
bushels per acre, a potential crop of 1,360 
million bushels—probably by far the highest 
serious estimate yet made.’ Such estimates 
have a certain interest, particularly to those 
concerned with food as a factor limiting 
the growth of population, but they afford 
little basis for judgment concerning the 
next few years. For this purpose one must 
examine the practical possibilities of early 
expansion. 

Including land in summer-fallow, which 
is largely seeded to wheat in the following 
year, over 31 million acres of land in the 
prairie provinces are now annually devoted 
to wheat, in addition to about a million 
acres in other Canadian provinces. The fu- 
ture extension of wheat acreage may take 
place (1) in new farms by extending culti- 
vation to the north of the present area, (2) 
in new farms by the occupation of unoccu- 
pied or unimproved land within the present 
settled regions, (3) in existing farms by 
bringing into cultivation unimproved land, 
or (4) in existing farms by devoting to 
wheat some of the improved land which 
has not been seeded to wheat in recent 
years because of unremunerative wheat 
prices. 

North of the present settled regions there 
is a large area of government land avail- 
able for homesteading. The expansion 
northward is limited by three main factors. 
The land is largely bush land, which is ex- 
pensive to clear. It is largely outside the 
present railway net and can be utilized only 
as new lines are extended to reach it. It is, 
on the whole, land with a more rigorous cli- 
mate and a shorter growing season, which 
can be used for wheat with greater risk and 
with less advantage unless new wheat va- 
rieties adapted to it are developed. None 
of these barriers is insuperable, provided a 


1 See James Mavor, Report to the Board of Trade on 
the Northwest of Canada, Cd. 2628, 1905, for five de- 
tailed estimates by various authorities. 

20. E. Baker, “The Potential Supply of Wheat,” 
Economic Geography, Worcester, Mass., March 1925. 

8 F. H. Kitto, The Peace River; Its Resources and 
Opportunities, Natural Resources Intelligence Service, 
1922. 
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higher level of wheat prices obtains in the 
next few years; but combined they present 
so great difficulties that no rapid extension 
of settlement can be expected. The railway 
problem, in particular, is unlike that which 
has prevailed for many years: after the main 
transcontinental lines were constructed, the 
railways were mainly concerned with build- 
ing feeders to supply traffic; whereas the 
new development would call for more sub- 
stantial extensions, of uncertain promise, 
which the established lines are hardly in a 
financial position to construct. 

There is, indeed, in the Peace River dis- 
trict of northwestern Alberta, an area of 
more open country already connected by a 
long leased line to the main system of the 
C. P. R., and to this district settlers are en- 
couraged to resort.? Some official reports 
indicate that large areas are excellently 
adapted to wheat-growing, but reports of 
this kind may perhaps be over-optimistic. 
Certainly, unfavorable reports by official 
investigators have not been given adequate 
publicity. Whatever its future, this district 
cannot add greatly to the Canadian wheat 
crop in the next few years. 

In the present broad area of settlement, 
the government lands have been almost 
wholly taken up, but much of the land is 
still unoccupied. At present all authorities 
agree in advising immigrants and other set- 
tlers with sufficient capital that they stand 
a better chance of success by purchasing 
land in the region already settled than by 
taking up homesteads in the less favored 
districts where it is still available. There is 
at the present time in the West an area of 
about 32 million acres of unoccupied land 
in private ownership, of which from 20 to 
25 million acres are commonly said to lie 
within fifteen miles of a railway. Much of 
this land lies in districts which settlers have 
hitherto avoided and is presumably re- 
garded as more or less unsuited to wheat- 
growing. Probably not much more than 10 
or at most 15 million acres of privately- 
owned, unoccupied land is now to be re- 
garded as suitable for wheat-growing and 
within convenient reach of a railway. 

The settlement of these unoccupied lands 
depends upon one or more of three factors, 
—the development of new varieties of 
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wheat, the building of roads, and a level of 
wheat prices which may tempt the applica- 
tion of labor and capital to these lands re- 
cently considered to be below the margin of 
profitable cultivation. In any event, the 
occupation of such lands is not likely to 
progress rapidly. 

It is therefore reasonable to assert that 
expansion of wheat acreage during the next 
few years will occur chiefly in the land now 
in farms. Of a farm area of 88 million acres 
in the prairie provinces, 32 million acres 
are classed as “unimproved, in natural past- 
ure.”? While much of this land is unsuit- 
able for wheat-growing or will continue to 
be required as pasture for livestock, there 
are still many opportunities for the expan- 
sion of wheat acreage by breaking new 
ground in grain-growing farms. The new 
breakings of the last few years, estimated 
at roughly a million acres a year,” have not 
caused any advance in the yearly estimates 
of acreage in wheat, presumably because of 
low wheat prices. If, however, wheat prices 
should remain on a more remunerative 
level, expansion here, some of it fairly 
rapid, will supply the principal additions to 
Canada’s wheat acreage for several years 
to come. 


DIVERSIFICATION 


Opposed to the expansion of wheat-grow- 
ing is the tendency toward mixed farming. 
The last few years have emphatically shown 
the financial insecurity of concentration on 
wheat. It leads further to the evils of weeds, 
soil drifting, and soil exhaustion, with at- 
tendant declines in yield, increase in farm- 
ing costs, or both. Well-developed methods 
of mixed farming would remedy these ills 
and bring larger yields per acre. 

There is a strong impulse toward expan- 
sion of animal husbandry in the prairie 
provinces. Several factors retard it. The 
farmer is under strong pressure to raise 
cash crops, like wheat, in order to meet his 
taxes, interest, and often instalments on his 


1 Sixth Census of Canada, 1921; Census of Agricul- 
ture, Bulletin No. 11. 

2See Appendix Table XV. 

3On this point, see a speech by the Hon. L. Mc- 
Means (Manitoba) in the Dominion Senate, June 9, 
1925. 
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mortgage or the purchase price of his land. 
The American tariff, ocean freight rates, 
and British regulations seriously restrict 
his markets for livestock and animal prod- 
ucts. Prices of livestock have been de- 
pressed, and the farmer has been in a poor 
position to obtain additional capital for the 
purchase of livestock and for equipping his 
farm to care for it. The maintenance of 
Canadian railway rates on grain and grain 
products at a low level, by means of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass agreement, serves as an 
indirect subsidy to grain-growing at the ex- 
pense of more diversified farming.* Accord- 
ingly the tendency toward diversification 
has not made rapid headway, although in 
Manitoba it has been influential in prevent- 
ing any material expansion in wheat acre- 
age for many years. 

With the passing of the agricultural de- 
pression, certain of these obstacles will be 
of less importance. In the past, however, 
the movement toward mixed farming in 
Western Canada has always been most 
closely associated with the decline of pros- 
perity and the existence of depression, and 
grain-growing has revived when recovery 
came. At the present time, when no such 
large incursion of fresh settlers who must 
grow wheat is to be expected, the results 
may be different; and for the next ten years 
or more, the development of a better-bal- 
anced system of agriculture seems prob- 
able. On the whole, increased diversifica- 
tion is not likely to exert a decisive in- 
fluence on Canada’s wheat production in 
the next few years. If it progresses, a favor- 
able effect on yield per acre may offset the 
consequences of a restricted acreage. 

Further increase in the agricultural pro- 
duction of Western Canada, either from 
crops or livestock, must depend largely 
upon the character of the farmers them- 
selves. There are probably many backward 
settlers and communities in the West, whose 
methods of farming are of little profit to 
themselves and do positive harm to their 
neighbors. Much has been done in the past 
and is now being done by the provincial 
governments to spread a knowledge of 
sound farming methods throughout their 
territories. Though their projects have en- 
joyed great success, there still remains a 
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strong need for further work in very diffi- 
cult places. 


TARIFF INFLUENCES 


Canadian wheat production is materially 
influenced by the tariff policies of Canada 
and the United States. The Canadian pro- 
tective tariff doubtless tends to raise the 
cost of many articles the farmer needs to 
buy, whether they are imported over the 
tariff or produced at higher cost in Canada. 
But this influence is common to all Ca- 
nadian producers, and probably does not 
operate to the peculiar disadvantage of the 
wheat grower.' 

The United States tariff on wheat largely 
prevents access of Canadian wheat to a 
neighboring market, and enables certain 
United States producers to raise wheat 
when they could not profitably do so other- 
wise. The high United States tariff operates 
strongly in certain years, such as 1923-24, 
when the United States has a poor crop of 
high-grade wheat and Canada an excellent 
harvest;? and also in certain seasons of 
every year, when the close of navigation 
renders expensive the export of Canadian 
wheat. The Canadian tariff on flour re- 
stricts the import of United States flour. 
Undoubtedly the two tariffs prevent the 
reaping of the full advantage of economies 
in wheat production, transportation, and 
milling, by both countries. Nevertheless, 
the average costs of raising spring wheat in 
the two countries are not widely different,* 
and so long as both Canada and the United 


1A statement of western opinion may be quoted 
here: “ ... the farmers of Western Canada, and the 
western townspeople who are dependent on them for 
their livelihood, see the prices of the varied goods 
which modern industrial economy compels them to 
buy enhanced by tariff duties. They see indications 
that the profits of those who own the factories are 
also enhanced. They see the products of these fac- 
tories sold abroad, when competition compels, at 
lower prices than they themselves can buy them. And 
they smart under a sense of injustice. Forced to ac- 
cept for their own products prices fixed by competi- 
tion in the open markets of the world, they are com- 
pelled to buy for their own needs at prices increased 
by deliberate legislative action.” A. E. Darby, Direc- 
tor of Economic Research for the Canadian Council of 
Agriculture, “The Western Viewpoint on the Tariff,” 
The Listening Post, Montreal, March 1925. 

2See WueaT Srupies, December 1924, pp. 37, 42. 

3 See WHEAT Stupies, May 1925. 
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States are exporters of representative 
wheats, neither world prices nor Canadian 
prices are greatly affected by this tariff. 

On the other hand, the American tariff on 
livestock and dairy products, which could 
be marketed from Canada much more eas- 
ily in the United States than abroad, tends 
to check the expansion of this element in 
Canadian farming. In this way it tends to 
promote concentration upon staples easily 
marketed abroad, notably wheat. This in- 
fluence of the tariff is, and may be expected 
to remain in the near future, stronger 
in promoting than in restricting wheat cul- 
tivation. 


INFLUENCES FAVORING EXPANSION OF ACREAGE 


A study of the trends of wheat acreage in 
the prairie provinces shows that, if past 
tendencies continue, the acreage in Mani- 
toba is more likely to decline than to in- 
crease, and in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
the rate of increase will be lower in the 
future than in the past. In these two latter 
provinces, with a remunerative level of 
wheat prices, a variety of influences favor- 
able to expansion of wheat acreage are 
likely to be called into play. 

The railways are interested in the expan- 
sion of wheat-growing, for a threefold rea- 
son. They still have some land to sell; they 
seek additional grain traffic; and they stand 
to gain from expansion of towns and cities 
in Western Canada. Hence they are selling 
lands to settlers on terms of easy payments. 
This influence has not been strong in recent 
years, but is likely to be felt anew if wheat 
prices remain at a remunerative level. 

Canada emerged from the war with a 
heavy burden of debt, the interest charges 
on which necessitate much heavier tax- 
ation than before the war. Such charges 
doubtless bear heavily upon Canadian pro- 
ducers, but in no special degree upon wheat 
growers directly. The existence of this debt 
leads the Dominion government to seek to 
expand the productive population of the 
country, so that the burden may be more 
easily borne. A vigorous campaign for im- 
migration and settlement, with strong em- 
phasis on wheat-growing as an opportuni- 
ty for the settler, has been undertaken. 
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Whether or not this campaign will prove 
successful, it is not yet possible to say. 

These considerations may also influence 
the Dominion government in important 
policies affecting transportation facilities. 
A new canal (the Welland Ship Canal) is 
now being constructed by the Dominion 
government and will probably be com- 
pleted in 1929. The largest freighters on the 
upper Lakes will then be able to descend 
to Lake Ontario. An international joint 
Board of Engineers is also considering at 
the present time the principal technical 
problems involved in the construction of a 
similar deep waterway down the upper St. 
Lawrence, from Lake Ontario to Montreal. 
It is confidently asserted that this waterway, 
when completed, will reduce by several 
cents per bushel the cost of shipping wheat 
from Western Canada to the eastern sea- 
board and will thus tend to reduce the 
margin between the Liverpool price and the 
Winnipeg price or the farmers’ price.? While 
negotiations are not yet concluded, and in 
any event some years would be required for 
construction, a favorable decision on this 
proposal might well stimulate wheat-grow- 
ing in Western Canada in advance of the 
completion of the waterway.° 

In general, Canada’s development is not 
likely to be seriously restricted by lack of 
capital. Her credit, both public and pri- 


1 Instructions to the Joint Board of Engineers on 
the St. Lawrence Waterway, issued by the governments 
of Canada and the United States, April 23, 1925. 
Engineering News-Record, New York, April 30, 1925. 

2It is not certain that the completion of this im- 
proved waterway will cause any reduction in rates of 
transportation. Even if it does, it still remains un- 
certain whether such reduction will repay the govern- 
ments of the two countries, either directly or indi- 
rectly, for the heavy expenditures involved. 

3 Another favorite project of the West—the com- 
pletion of the railway from Le Pas, Manitoba, to a 
port on Hudson’s Bay and the development of a ship- 
ping route to Europe through Hudson Strait—is re- 
garded much less favorably by the rest of Canada. It 
does not seem likely to be opened up in the near 
future, and, even if it is, the chances of its success at 
the present time appear to be but small. 

4 Unfortunately it is impossible to determine the 
extent of this emigration. The United States statistics 
of immigration from Canada are believed to under- 
state the movement, and Canada does not compile 
emigration statistics. 

5If immigration were greatly restricted, it is pos- 
sible that many thousands of Canadians now domi- 
ciled in the United States would be drawn back to 
Canada during the next few years. 
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vate, is excellent, and she enjoys ready ac- 
cess to the American capital market. There 
is clear prospect of a considerable surplus 
in the United States for investment abroad, 
from which Canada can borrow to supple- 
ment her domestic resources, on far better 
terms than most other foreign countries. 

Canada herself has the population re- 
sources adequate for much new settlement. 
Even before the war the growth of popula- 
tion in the prairie provinces was due far 
more to natural increase and to migration 
from Eastern Canada than to immigration 
from the United States and Europe. Dur- 
ing the war this was even more distinctly 
true, because European immigration was 
checked, and some immigrants returned to 
fight. Since the war, by reason of agricul- 
tural and industrial depression in Canada, 
immigration has been only about a third or 
a fourth of its pre-war volume, and there 
has been considerable emigration to the 
United States.* Canada still warmly wel- 
comes the immigrant, and once the de- 
pression is clearly past, she may receive a 
larger accession of population from abroad.’ 
Nevertheless, it is hardly to be expected 
that the tide of settlement will again flow 
so strongly as it did from 1903 to 1912. 
Good land is no longer available in abun- 
dance for occupation on easy terms. Prices 
of railway lands are over 15 dollars an acre 
for poorer lands than were selling for less 
than 4 dollars an acre before 1904, so that 
the newcomer must either possess more 
capital in the beginning or face a much 
longer period of indebtedness than in the 
days of cheaper land before the war. 


VARIATIONS IN CROPS 


Marked variations in Canada’s wheat 
production and export may be expected 
to continue. Her wheat is predominantly 
spring wheat. The acreage planted depends 
to a considerable extent upon the weather, 
more land, for instance, being sown to 
wheat in an early spring. Where a single 
crop enjoys the predominance of spring 
wheat in Western Canada, the yield per 
acre is especially prone to variation, under 
the influence of summer rainfall, tempera- 
ture and sunshine, weeds, insects, plant dis- 
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eases, weather conditions before and dur- 
ing harvest, and the onset of frosts at the 
end of the growing season. The farther 
wheat acreage is extended beyond its pres- 
ent limits, for whatever reason, the stronger 
this tendency to variation in yield is likely 
to become, as the risks to wheat-growing 
become steadily more intense. 


CONCLUSION 


In short, Canada has large potentialities 
for increase in wheat acreage. Expansion 
of wheat acreage will be favored by railway 
interests and governmental policies, by the 
expansion of population through natural 
increase and immigration, and by the avail- 
ability of capital. Expansion will probably 
be stimulated by a level of wheat prices 
even lower than that which prevailed in 
1924-25, and once made, increases are not 
likely to be reversed. It will be moderated 
by the prospect of the return of Russia as 
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an important competitor in the world’s 
markets and by the fact that the new lands 
available for wheat culture are on the 
whole less favorable than those previously 
devoted to wheat. The average yield of 
wheat in the next few years is not likely 
to reach the high levels of pre-war days, 
and may decline still more unless diver- 
sified farming develops and maintains 
yields by good methods, at the expense of 
larger acreage. Canada’s wheat crops and 
wheat exports will continue to fluctuate 
greatly from year to year. On the average, 
both may be expected to increase over the 
next few years, but it is doubtful whether 
Canada’s average exports will increase in 
the next ten years by more than 100 million 
bushels over the average of 1920-24. In 
view of the probable expansion of Euro- 
pean requirements, and of the downward 
trend of American exports, and even in the 
light of a probable increase in Russian ex- 
ports, such increase is far from momentous. 


APPENDIX 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


The following references specify the principal 
works which have been consulted in the course 
of this study. They do not, however, represent a 
comprehensive bibliography of the economic de- 
velopment of Western Canada. 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS 


Relief and Soils. The original work of investi- 
gation has been performed by the various official 
surveys of the Dominion of Canada, and the most 
authoritative statements of their results are prob- 
ably to be found in the publications of the 
Geological Survey. Convenient summaries are 
available in many issues of the Canada Year Book. 
A valuable atlas of Canada was published by the 
Department of the Interior in 1915, and numerous 
maps more recently issued by the Natural Re- 
sources Intelligence Service supplement the in- 
formation it contains. 

Climate. The most important publications of 
which use has here been made are: (1) A. J. 
Connor, The Temperature and Precipitation of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, Dominion 
Meteorological Service, 1920 (maps separate); 
(2) articles by Sir Frederick Stupart (Director of 
the Dominion Meteorological Service) and tables 
in various issues of the Canada Year Book; (3) 
Physical and Climatic Map of Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan, and Alberta (showing average rainfall and 
average length of growing season), Natural Re- 
sources Intelligence Service, 1924 (preliminary 
edition). 

Vegetation. The maps of the Dominion Atlas, 
1915, and the Natural Resources Intelligence 
Service have been used as references in this sec- 
tion, comparisons being made with the large- 
scale maps of the Dominion Topographical Sur- 
vey, new series (so far as published). An article 
by the late Mr. J. M. Macoun, “The Flora of 
Canada,” in the Canada Year Book for 1922-23, 
gives an authoritative statement concerning the 
types and distribution of vegetation in Canada. 
The information given by these authorities has 
been supplemented on special points from other 
sources and by personal observation. 


AGRICULTURAL PRACTICES 


The three authoritative works on agriculture in 
Western Canada are: (1) Seager Wheeler, Profit- 
able Grain Growing, 1919; (2) John Bracken, 
Crop Production in Western Canada, 1920; (3) 
John Bracken, Dry Farming in Western Canada, 
1921—all published by the Grain Growers’ Guide, 
Ltd., Winnipeg. Numerous bulletins and reports 
published by the Dominion and Provincial De- 
partments of Agriculture and the Provincial Col- 
leges of Agriculture supplement this information 
in many ways and upon many important points. 


A. H. R. Buller, Essays on Wheat, New York, 1919, 
gives a detailed history of wheat varieties in 
Western Canada. 


THE TRANSPORTATION OF WHEAT 


Two brief histories—O. D. Skelton, The Rail- 
way Builders (Chronicles of Canada, XXXII), To- 
ronto, 1916, and S. J. McLean, ‘National High- 
ways Overland,’ Canada and Its Provinces, X, 
Toronto, 1914—give general summaries of the 
building of Canadian railways but pay little 
attention to the relation between transportation 
and production. The same criticism applies to 
H. A. Innis, A History of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, London and Toronto, 1923, which is 
written primarily from the investor’s standpoint. 
Unlike the other two books, it contains many 
references. The history of Canadian waterways 
has been written by M. J. Patton,—‘*‘Shipping and 
Canals,’ Canada and Its Provinces, X, Toronto, 
1914. 

Official sources of information are to be found 
in the yearly reports of the Departments of 
Railways and Canals, Public Works, and Marine 
and Fisheries, and of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. Yearly reports, Railway Statistics and 
Canal Statistics, are published by the Department 
of Railways and Canals. Special reports run thus: 


Royal Commission on Railways, 1888. (Do- 
minion Sessional Papers, No. 8A, 1888.) 

Railway Rates Commission, 1895. (Lbid., No. 
39, 1895.) 

Reports upon Railway Commissions, S. J. 
McLean, 1899 and 1902. (Ibid., No. 20a, 1902.) 

Royal Commission on Transportation, 1903. 
([bid., No. 19a, 1906.) 

Royal Commission on Railways and Trans- 
portation, 1916. (Ibid., No. 20g, 1917.) 


The history of the Great Lakes waterway and 
its adjuncts must be traced through United States 
and State of New York publications, of which 
much the most important are the Annual Reports 
of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. 

Other sources that have been consulted where 
available are the reports of railway companies 
and the periodical literature of the subject. 
Poor’s Manual of Railroads, New York, yearly 
since 1868-69, and The Canadian Annual Review, 
Toronto, yearly since 1902, give much informa- 
tion of value. 

The references given in the following section 
also contain many facts of importance upon the 
subject of transportation. 


THE MARKETING OF WHEAT 


This subject can be followed most easily 
through the reports of several successive Royal 
Commissions, as follows: 
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Royal Commission on the Shipment and 
Transportation of Grain, 1900. (Dominion Ses- 
sional Papers, Nos. 81 and 81b, 1900.) 

Royal Commission on the Grain Trade of 
Canada, 1906. (Ibid., No. 59, 1908.) 

Elevator Commission, Province of Saskatch- 
ewan, 1910. 

Grain Markets Commission, Province of Sas- 
katchewan, 1914. 

Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 1924. 
(Dominion Sessional Papers, No. 35, 1925.) 


The three statutes, “General Inspection Act, 
1874,” “Manitoba Grain Act, 1900,” and “Canada 
Grain Act, 1912,” should be read in combination 
with these reports. 

The earlier reports of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, which have been published yearly 
since 1912, also give valuable information. From 
1902 to 1916, a yearly return—‘‘Grain Statistics 
of Canada”—was published in the report of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. Since 1918, 
a similar Report on the Grain Trade of Canada 
has been published yearly by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in collaboration with the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. 

From the commercial point of view, the history 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange is briefly given 
in the Report on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
1921, which was prepared for an abortive Royal 
Commission of that year. Likewise, the history 
of the terminal elevators is given, with some 
apparent inconsistencies of no great importance, 
in The Canadian Lake Public Terminal Elevators, 
1918, prepared and published by the public ter- 
minal elevator companies at Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 

The story is given much more fully, and from 
the farmers’ standpoint, in Hopkins Moorhouse, 
Deep Furrows, Indianapolis, 1918. L. A. Wood, 
in his History of Farmers’ Movements in Canada, 
Toronto, 1924, draws upon Deep Furrows in cer- 
tain places, and tells the whole story in a master- 
ly manner. The Institute has not had an oppor- 
tunity to consult Agricultural Codperation in 
Western Canada by W. A. Macintosh, (Queen’s 
University Studies, II), Toronto, 1924, 

Historical studies have also been written by 
D. A. MacGibbon, “Grain Legislation Affecting 
Western Canada,” Journal of Political Economy, 
XX, 1912; Edward Porritt, “Canada’s National 
Grain Route,” Political Science Quarterly, XXXIII, 
1918; and W. C. Clark, The Country Elevator in 
the Canadian West, Bulletin No. 20, Department 
of Economics, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., 
July 1916. 

Three studies which describe the condition of 
the grain trade as it existed before the develop- 
ment of the wheat pools are: C. B. Piper, Prin- 
ciples of the Grain Trade of Western Canada, 
Winnipeg, 1917; A. H. R. Buller, Essays on Wheat, 
New York, 1919; and Theodore Hammatt, Market- 
ing Canadian Wheat, United States Department of 
Hau euerce (Trade Information Bulletin No. 251), 
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The history of the wheat pools can be followed 
through the Chairman’s Report of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, 1921; a Report on Wheat Marketing, 
by James Stewart and F. W. Riddell, Province of 
Saskatchewan, 1921; the Canadian Annual Re- 
view; the Dominion and provincial statutes; and 
current periodical literature. It has been sum- 
marized briefly in an article by C. R. Fay, “The 
Canadian Wheat Pools,” in the Economic Jour- 
nal, XXXV, March 1925. 


PROGRESS OF SETTLEMENT AND WHEAT PRODUCTION 


The political history of Western Canada has 
been described in a number of works, but the 
history of settlement has received even less atten- 
tion than the history of transportation. The best 
sources of information consulted in the prepara- 
tion of this study were the Dominion Sessional 
Papers, which contain the yearly reports of 
Dominion Land Agents, Dominion Immigration 
Agents, Dominion Land Surveyors, and the Com- 
missioner and Superintendents of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police. All these reports are 
to be found in the reports of the Department of 
the Interior, with the exceptions that the reports 
of the Dominion Immigration Agents were in- 
cluded, until 1892, in the reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the reports of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police were printed as sep- 
arate papers from 1887 onward. A long and most 
interesting account of early conditions is con- 
tained in John Macoun, Manitoba and the Great 
Northwest, London, 1883. 

The progress of settlement and agriculture dur- 
ing the period of rapid advance, 1897-1914, can 
be followed in three studies by Professor James 
Mavor (University of Toronto): 

(1) Report to the Board of Trade on the North 
West of Canada, with special reference to Wheat 
Production for Export [Cd. 2628], London, 1905; 
(2) “Agricultural Development in the North West 
of Canada, 1905 until 1909,” in Report of the 
Seventy-Ninth Meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Winnipeg, 1909, 
London, 1910; (3) Chapter VI of the Ozford 
Survey of the British Empire, IV (America), 
Oxford, 1914. Many instructive comments on de- 
velopments during this period are to be found in 
the pages of The Economist, London. 

A good record of the period after 1914 is to be 
found in the publications of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Annual Reports, 1914-19, and Year 
Books, 1920-24. 


Economic ASPECTS OF FARMING 


The reports of the Department of the Interior 
give information on the methods and extent of 
disposition of land, and successive census reports 
present statistics on land utilization. 

The subject of agricultural indebtedness before 
1914 is carefully considered in the Report of the 
Agricultural Credit Commission of the Province 
of Saskatchewan, 1913. The situation since the 
war has been reviewed by J. B. Morman in Farm 
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Credits in the United States and Canada, New 
York, 1924, and has been made the subject of 
special reports: by Dr. H. M. Tory, Report on 
Agricultural Credit (Dominion Sessional Papers, 
No. 142, 1924), and a similar report in 1925; and 
by Dr. D. A. McGibbon, Report of the Commission 
on Banking and Credit with respect to the Indus- 
try of Agriculture in the Province of Alberta 
(mimeographed), 1922. 

The economic position of the farmer in the 
period of depression from 1920 to 1924 can be 
studied in great detail in the reports of evidence 
given to the Select Special Committee of the 
House of Commons to Inquire into Agricultural 
Conditions, 1923, Dominion House of Commons 
Journal 1923, Appendix No. 3. 

Costs of production of wheat in Western Can- 
ada have not been specifically discussed in this 
study, because they have already received de- 
tailed consideration in WuHeEatr Srupigs, No. 6, 
Average Pre-War and Post-War Farm Costs of 
Wheat Production in the North American Spring- 
Wheat Belt. 


CANADIAN WHEAT IN THE WORLD MARKETS 


Up to January 1920, statistical reports on Cana- 
dian wheat stores and movements were printed in 
the Weekly Bulletin of the Department of Trade 
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and Commerce (later the Commercial Intelligence 
Journal). At the present time, statistical informa- 
tion, in much fuller form, is presented weekly in 
Canadian Grain Statistics, Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, Fort William, Ontario (since January 
1921); monthly in the Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics (after 1917: it was published as 
the Census and Statistics Monthly, 1908-17) and 
the Monthly Report on the Trade of Canada, Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; and annually 
in the reports of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce and the Department of Customs and 
Excise. 

Information upon the export demand that ex- 
ists for Canadian wheat by virtue of its qualities 
is to be found in occasional articles in the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Journal, weekly, Department 
of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. The demand in 
England and Scotland is discussed in great detail 
in an appendix to Report of the Royal Grain 
Inquiry Commission, 1925. The periodical litera- 
ture of the milling trade also gives occasional ref- 
erences to the demand for Canadian wheat and 
flour in various markets. To the list of periodi- 
cals given in WHEAT StTupIiEs, January 1925, must 
be added the Canadian Milling and Grain Journal, 
Montreal. This paper of course contains unique 
information on Canadian supply and demand, but 
pays little attention to export markets. 
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NOTES CONCERNING 


The statistical data underlying the discussion 
are presented at length in the tables included on 
the following pages. They are computed from 
many scattered sources, some of them difficult of 
access, and present information on many points 
which are not fully considered in the text. The 
tables are arranged in an order which appears to 
possess advantages for study and comparison. 

Statistics on the economic activities of Canada 
and on Canadian wheat production, have been 
compiled for many years. It is inevitable that, in 
so long a time, the methods of collecting and pub- 
lishing, and the authorities responsible for these 
tasks, should have changed on many occasions, 
and that continuous consistent statistical records 
are seldom to be found. Furthermore, many of 
the statistics presented in this study and in the 
following tables have been published at various 
times, even by the same compiling authority, 
with different numerical values. In some cases a 
reason has been assigned for the change, but in 
others no explanation could be discovered. There 
are also to be found cases in which figures have 
required correction in order to harmonize them 
with earlier or later figures, and such corrections 
have not been made. In the face of these contra- 
dictions, the general principle adopted in the 
course of preparation of this study has been to 
select for reproduction the latest figures issued by 
the compiling authorities. Doubtless many errors 
of detail remain, eyen when this has been done; 
but it is unlikely that any serious misconception 
can arise as a result. 

It will be observed that the statistics of wheat 
production are reproduced from three sources— 
provincial, Census, and Dominion. Some expla- 
nation of these sources is necessary. 

The Manitoba Department of Agriculture issued 
yearly statistics of agricultural production from 
1883, and the Department of Agriculture of the 
Northwest Territories from 1898 on. After the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta had been 
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formed out of the Northwest Territories in 1905, 
the two newly-created departments of agriculture 
began to issue statistics, each for its own prov- 
ince. The statistics for earlier years were also 
recomputed, in order to produce a continuous 
series for each provincial area from 1898 on. 
Prior to 1918 the annual statistics for all the 
provinces were probably compiled from reports 
by local crop correspondents, 

The character of the census reports is plain. 
Statistics of agricultural production were deter- 
mined by enumerators, each of whom visited all 
farms in his district. In the earlier censuses, at 
least, they collected statistics of agricultural pro- 
duction for the growing season of the previous 
year. For this and other reasons, the accuracy 
of the compilation is not beyond question, al- 
though it is doubtless superior in this respect to 
the yearly statistics prepared by the provinces or 
the Dominion. 

Not until 1908 did the Dominion government 
begin to publish annual agricultural statistics, 
although the Census and Statistics Office (after 
1918 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics). This 
office collected reports from its own crop cor- 
respondents and published statistics which did 
not agree with either provincial or census esti- 
mates. Since 1918, however, the Dominion and 
provincial governments have worked more closely 
together, and they now publish agreed results. 
At the present time the crop correspondents 
make the returns on which the provincial esti- 
mates of acreage and the forecasts of crops are 
based. They also make the final estimates of yield 
after the crops have been harvested. The final 
statements of acreage are based upon returns 
made by individual farmers, the forms for the 
purpose being distributed and collected through 
the rural schools. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
about 30 per cent of the estimated number of 
farmers make these returns, in Alberta about 
20 per cent. 
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TABLE I—WuEaAT Propvuction, 1920-24, oF Five 


LEADING PropUCER-EXPORTERS* 


United British 

Year States Canada |Argentina| Australia India 
Production (million bushels) 
1920 833 263 156 | 146 378 
PAL 815 301 191 129 250 
1922 868 400 196 109 367 
1923 797 474 257 126 369 
1924 873 262 iyi 164 364 
Average} 837 340 198 135 346 
Percentage of World Production (ex-Russia) 

1920 28.8 Sa 5.4 5.0 1321. 
1921 26.2 9.7 6.1 4.1 8.0 
1922 2D nay 6.2 3.5 11.6 
1928 22.8 13.6 7.4 3.6 10.6 
1924 28.2 8.5 6.2 5.3 11.7 
Average} 26.6 10.8 6.3 4.3 11.0 
* Sources: Official data, and U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture estimates of world production. 


TABLE IIJI.—COMPARISON OF PRE-WAR AND PoStT- 
War ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND Net Exports 
OF WHEAT (INCLUDING FLOUR), FOR 
FivE LEADING PRODUCER-EXPORTERS* 
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TaBLe I].—WuHEatT Exports (INCLUDING FLOUR) OF 
Five LEADING PRoDUCER-EXPoRTERS, CROP 
YEARS 1920-21 To 1924—-25* 


Ending United British 
. July 31 States Canada |Argentina} Australia India 
Net. Exports (million bushels) 
1921 318 168 64 89 15 
1922 Pail 187 118 115 G44 
1928 200 281 139 50 20 
1924 127 348 172 86 20 
1925 260 ” 184° Web in Beste BO 
Average} 231 234 126 91 17 
Percentage of Net Exports to World Exports 
(ex-Russia) 
1921 48.6 Zou 9.8 13.6 23 
o22 36.7 Palle) 17.3 16.8 2.0 
1923 28.2 39.6 19.6 7.0 41 
1924 16.1 44.2 21.8 10.9 Zo 
1925 34.7 ® 24.6 ° 18.0” 15.4° alae 
Average| 32.2 32.6 17.6 12:7 24 
Percentage of Net Exports to Preceding Crop 
HPAL 38.2 63.9 41.0 61.0 4.0 
1922 30.8 62.1 61.8 89.1 (5.6) * 
1923 23.0 70.2 70.9 45.9 Uy 
1924 15:9 73.4 66.9 68.3 5.4 
1925 PAN S3 TOA AO? (bal? IGE 
Average] 27.5 68.0 62.3 66.9 4.3 


* Sources: See WHEAT StupIES, December 1924, pp. 50, 55. 
a Net imports. 
b Preliminary approximation. See WHEAT StTupiEs, I, 161. 


TABLE IV.—POPULATION OF PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
AND Canapa, 1871-1921* 


(Thousands) = 

Census Prairie Saskatche- 

year Canada | provinces | Manitoba wan Alberta 
1871 3,689 48 25 LSie 

1881 4,325 100 62 38 

1891 4,833 219 153 67 

1901 5,371 420 255 91 73 
1906 Gabvale 809 366 258 185 
1911 7,207 1,328 461 492 874 
1916 8,036” || 1,698 554 648 497 
PAL 8,788 || 1,956 610 758 588 


* Source: Census Reports. The following additional fig- 


5-year United British ; 
period States Canada |Argentina| Australia} India 
iE Acreage (million acres) 
1909-13 47.1 99 16.1 7.6 29:2 
1920-24 60.2 PALE 16.0 9.8 291: 
Net change | +13.1 |+ 11.8 —i() Yl a lnetrame De (D3) 
Pereent |. +28 |+ 119 = 0.60 "29 =i) is) 
Production (million bushels) 
1909-13 690 197 147 90 352 
1920-24 837 340 198 135 346 
Net change [+147 |+143 + 51 + 45 == '6, 
Fercent |+ 21 (|+ 73 + 35 + 50 =F 
Net Exports, Including Flour (™tllion bushels) 
1909-14 110 96 85 55 50 
1920-25 Pa 234 * 126° Oe Ie 
Net change |+ 121 /|+ 138 + 41 + 36 =188 
Percent |+ 110 |+144 + 48 + 65 — 66 


* Sources: Official data; International Crop Reports. 
aIncluding preliminary approximation for 1924-25. 


ures were obtained by special censuses :— 


Manitoba Northwest Territories 
(organized districts) 
1886 109 1885 48 
1896 193 1894 87 


a1906 Census Report.  b Official estimates. 


TABLE V.—PoPpULATION OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES, CLASSIFIED BY PLACE OF BirntH, 1881-1921* 


(Thousands) 

Place of birth 1881 1891 1901 1906 1911 1916 1921 Place of birth 
Prairie provinces®.......... 56 82 158 233 384 586 SO die be eee Prairie provinces @ 
Other provincese..444-2..). 25 74 120 PAN 297 340 PALI a) Rae AUN tna Other provinces 

Canadantotale. eee 81 156 278 444 681 OO Oma IRC etna ieee tte Canada, total 
WinwtediStates sta... saoowe- 2, 5 AA 91 167 198 PAU MMOS ester | ARS United States 
United Kingdom............ 8 40 50 122 243 282 BO SMa s thy ponder United Kingdom 
Other countries Other countries 

(chiefly European)...... 9 18 71 152 237 292 WES lo or cst (chiefly European) 

ARGS ills ie egos Cuno et 100 219 420 XO) Uh ITS AUG ES) Mics ct ads OAS coer o gore Total 


* Source: Census Reports. a This includes the native Indian population, which has been reported as 36, 26, (no 
report), 47, (no report), 36, 39, and 41 thousand in successive census years. 
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TABLE VI.—IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 1881-1925* 


(Thousands) 
From From From From From From 
Year ending United | United other Year ending United | United other 
Total States | Kingdom) countries Total States | Kingdom) countries 
Dec. 31, 1881 48.0 Palle) GAT Sh June 30, 1905 | 146.3 | 43.5 65.4 37.4 
1882 | 112.5 58.4°| 41.3 12.8 1906 | 189.1 57.8 86.8 44.5 
1883 | 133.6 78.5%| 45.4 SH Mar. 31, 1907 | 124.7°!| 347°) 558°) ©342¢ 

1884 | 103.8 65.97) 31.8 6.2 1908 | 262.5 58.3 | 120.2 84.0 
1885 79.9 75°| 186 31 1909 | 146.9 59.8 O29 34.2 
1886 69.2 40.6%| 23.5 5.0 1910 | 208.8 || 103.8 59.8 45.2 
1887 84.5 AWN) vei Fal 12.4 1911 | 311.1 | 121.5 | 1238.0 66.6 
1888 88.8 A510", 3019 13.0 1912 354.2 a) seste los 82.4 
1889 91.6 67.97! 19.4 4.3 1913 | 402:4° 1) 1389:0" |) 150.5) 11229 
1890 751 503°! 91.8 29 Te 3884.9 | 107.5 | 142.6 | 184.7 
1891 82.2 Ozoialee a 2.0 7.6 1915 | 1448 59.8 43.3 41.7 
1892 31.0 Soe ae 22.0 8.4 1916 48.5 36.9 8.7 29 
1893 29.6 - 20.1 9.6 1917 75.4 61.4 8.3 Sy 
1894 20.8 2 16.0 48 1918 7B 71.3 3.2 4.6 
Aa ae: f aha aes Vi) Co sy | 
1896 16.8 é 12.4 4.5 1920 | 117.3 49.7 59.6 8.1 
1897 Paileg! 2.4 11.4 ee 1921 | 148.5 48.1 74.3 26.2 
1898 31.9 Chat 11.2 11.6 1922 90.0 29:3 39.0 21.6 
1899 44.5 11.9 10.7 Pail) 1923 72.9 22.0 34.5 16.4 
June 30, 1900 2a” Soe abe Rw ketal or _ (2 ae 
1901 49.1 18.0 11.8 19.4 1925 |) 111-4 15.8 53.2 42.4 

1902 67.4 26.4 17.3 230 

1903 | 128.4 49.5 41.8 30.1 

1904 | 130.3 45.2 50.4 34.8 


——— 


* Sources: 1881-1923, Report of the Department of Immigration and Colonization, 1923; 1924-25, Monetary Times, 
Toronto, May 8, 1925, p. 12. 
a The earlier figures for immigrants from the United States are not comparable with the other statistics, since they 
include large numbers of seasonal migratory laborers. No statistics were collected for 1892-96. 
ec Nine months. 


b Six months. 


TABLE VII.—DISPOSITION OF THE SURVEYED AREAS OF MANITOBA, 
SASKATCHEWAN, AND ALBERTA, JANUARY 1, 1921* 


(Thousand acres) 


SS 


Disposition 


HMiudsonss: Bay: Conse cre oe eae 
Railwayegcants ore creer Te 
Scho olla Sieencsree none dere 
Specialigrants aun scenes sete eek 
Undemhonresteadirnessacc sch eens 
Sales under irrigation system...... 


Total allotted to private 
OWMEDS DUD IG er ce eerie aetaccar 


Available torientry.sueeesoe. one 
EOPeStsPeSery eS welG.nguen. rads cee 
OPVepUCpPOSCS eee 


Total 


6,556 


31,864 

9,324 
16,835 
54,114 


1,058 


119,751 


25,650 
28,948 


25,931 


80,529 
200,280 


Manitoba 


7,306 


1,197 
3,567 
1,631 
5,095 
8,367 


19,857 


5,276 
3,138 


15,715 
35,572 


Saskatche- 
wan 


3,183 


15,177 
3,942 
7,835 

25,479 

77 


57,693 


4,913 
7,384 
9,036 


21,333 


79,026 


2,176 
13,120 
3,752 
3,905 
18,268 
981 


42,202 


15,461 
18,432 
9,587 


85,682 


Alberta 


43,480 


* Source: Report of the Department of the Interior, 1921. 
a The reported figure for total area alienated from the crown is 123,628,182 
acres. The figures given above for total allotments are obtained by addition of 
listed items and are probably not inclusive of certain small allotments which 
cannot be separated from items of unallotted areas on the basis of available data. 
b Road allowances, Indian reserves, timber leases, grazing leases, water- 


covered lands, etc. 


TABLE 


VIII. — HoMeESTEAD ENTRIES IN 


PROVINCES, 1872-1924* 
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PRAIRIE 


PROVINCES, 1893-1924* 
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TABLE IX.—SALES OF GRANTED LANDS IN PRAIRIE 


Cancella- 
Year ending Entries tions 
| DY 2x05 9 et WV (PA. Gs int oo Plead acne 283 a 
SiS arent fais avaeiteecens cies 878 o 
OGM relS Ales ec niorectcnte ass « 1,376 Ms 
1 Lie hee oct Sinn 5s aio SR ae 499 e 
DO LORI: ha tial cen Ree cess 347 : 
UWA ighte tees eet A a eee 845 a 
LSTSS Rae Bed Aen: 1,788 g 
OO AMBANG Sc. Saeteet he's 4,068 S 
US 8 Oe laren a eres ose 2,074 a 
USS liree atic ater eas aisis 2,753 H 
LO G2 earn tet Oe oey meni =. 7,483 * 
POSS Ze ES. 6,063 1,104 
SSAA sc ueetOn Oey ciine Marie 3,753 1,334 
SSO sete eens ascoe 1,858 1,296 
USSG trevor ree tite, cas 2,657 1,033 
aR Jee Se op ees a 2.036 633 
SSG e re eee en cake 2,655 935 
DS OO ree vcr ers eek cs 4,416 1,337 
OOO es ee ce ae 2.955 1,167 
SOA pr ihe ee atresia 2 3,523 1,002 
SUM eettes 5 5 ee ae cte aan eee 4,840 1,093 
SOS eects oeareit rats, ett age 4,067 1,277 
Ae aes SaGueoe Sos on ane 3,209 1,558 
DeCes lS On. <5 care oe asedees ao 2394 1,222° 
i ROM eile eo eee Oe eae 1,857 1,165 
i Uist pecanens eeset Cerda tans ny ree 2,384 1,090 ° 
USGS aires ERAS hc eee 4848 1,546 
DS OO ner otic Be ami weecnie tone 6,689 1,746 
AFUE: LOO Uber. .kortee wayseioor eee es 4.1324} 1,0964 
LOO Tecate, te eee 8,167 1,682 
qt a 2 ee oi eae 14,673 3,296 
WOON ce econ ee veo 31,383 5,208 
OO ARs ier te chee eevee 26,073 8,702 
AD Op etcera cece ieee inane 30,819 | 11,296 
PQQ Greate oe tec ee ae 41,869 | 11,637 
Tah EW et Hh RET / Sc SR ie es gee eer 21,647°| 14,110°¢ 
LOOSMe ce cee wt. 3h. he a 30,424 | 15,668 
9 OO Maes mera rctesigent ois 39,081 | 14,677 
TOL OR RE eke oa 41,568 | 16,832 
d WO)8 1 Nereis hicat. cf Oe cic REI 44,479 | 22,129 
AOL 2 oe PRA ee ar 39,151 | 18,608 
SU leo levore A Aral casi mea ec 33,699 | 17,280 
J ei Ra a Gn 31,829 | 15,997 
OL ee vt semis iss ee 94,088 | 12.514 
LONG iret? Aer mare scocertess 17,030 | 12,731 
1 OTP aces, ade eS cus Sore 11,199 9.570 
OU ie ee as rardeaa. txcor aie 8,319 6,314 
ARO We) eee trate See er 4,227 4,115 
DOD emery eee nate en nc; cae 6,732 7,891 
SO ea eek, Atial cee ee ae 5,389 7,336 
5 AU PAPAS 3 aeinerey cachoteae: eee 7,349 7,806 
OD Senet She Ae wien caress sate 5,343 7,061 
G2 ae ceo iene loath agit 3.6577 9 


* Source: 
Interior. 


Annual Reports of the Department of the 


a Until 1882-83 data for annual cancellations are not 


available. 
b Ten months ending Oct. 31, 1895. 
ce Year ending June 30. 
a Six months only. 
f Preliminary figure. 


e Nine months only. 
g Data not available. 


Area 
Year ending (thousand 

acres) 
DGC HOUUS OS a. secrenaiecsatins worse 120 
TSO AMARA na ner ere tagiie se 69 
LS ON eerie Gr ee 115 
LOU Orriseen eee tater 108 
LOOT Aen aoe toc 222 
TSO SMe ae uence 449 
USO SBR AM sehacteteere ae 462 
AneesTO., WOO: 5 seks o eataceo to agen 648 
a HOOH ha 8 Baan ae temo 621 
TOO <. perees ae 2,202 
DG OS elec. ccs yar ciara so 4,229 
AMEX, eer ahin ts eda ls ees 1,267 
D0 Sets arcane ee oe 990 
OO GA eins tarde ls aioe 1,643 

OR 5 ARS on nN he Where 
Mar23 Uhl 90 Sten s2.ciseonaere 347 
BN eRe Meme. deere eer re 109 
LOL OM etree ee 1,185 
a HE I Ls. 9 ern ert Se ee ah T,407 
LO ee sx ee aes ae alo 
TOT ORES. aoe came eran 707 
DOA a. ae ee oe 502 
TOMS ete cree oe ene 193 
A OUGHMEE Acree aoe 355 
DIVAN. ok creme acts e 755 
LO US Peper esis ope 1,116 
TOS GU ess actos cee 1,039 
92 Oe a ae ee eee 1,026 
DO Be atisir ta ersten a eae 554 
OO ere erste ce ene er 155 
IKE ee en i crear nee 123 
ODA Re seco ates 160 


Average 
price 
per acre 
($) 


2.93 
3.02 
1.94 
3.34 
3.23 
3.18 
3.28 
3.27 
3.36 
3.56 
3.46 
4.39 
5.09 
6.01 
6.02¢ 
8.80 
11.08 
13.36 
13.59 
13.70 
13.95 
14.75 
17.01 
15.32 
16.35 
18.71 
17.47 
18.70 
19.62 
16.96 
15.12 
15.40 


* Sources: 


Annual Reports of the Department of the 
Interior; Canada Year Book, 1924. 
a Nine months, July 1, 1906-March 31, 1907. 
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TABLE X.—LAND OWNERSHIP AND FarM AREA IN TABLE XI.—FARMS OF Over 100 AcRES IN WESTERN 


WESTERN CANADA, 1921* CANADA, CENSUS YEARS 1880-—1921* 
(Thousand acres) (Number of ‘“Occupiers’’) 
Saskatche- “Census 
Total Manitoba wan Alberta year Total Manitoba |Saskatchewan Alberta 
In private 1880 8,754 7,914 840 
ownership ® {119,751 19,856 57,693 42,202 1884 es — 6,836 
paar eee 1885 == 16,142 —— 
Not in farms 31,819 5,240 13,670 12,909 1891 28,131 19,535 6,352 2,244 
Occupied farms | 87,932 14,616 44,023 29,293 1901 51,987 99,598 13,225 9,164 
[ae 1906 116,000 ” 33,000 ” 55,000 ? 28,000" 
Improved farm 1911 190,403 38,188 93,758 58,457 
land 44,863 8,058 | 25,037 11,768 1916 209,953 41,067 102,887 65,999 
Unimproved 1921 245,616 47,550 117,629 80,437 
farm land 43,069 6,558 18,986 17,525 vk 
= * Source: Census Reports, in particular, Vol. IV, 1911, 
* Sources: Appendix Table VII; Census of Agriculture, Table 4. 
1921, Bulletin No. 11. a Over 80 acres. 
a See footnote to Table VII. v Approximate figure roughly computed. 


TABLE XIJ.—AREAS OF OCCUPIED AND IMPROVED LANDS IN WESTERN CANADA, CENSUS YEARS, 1880—-1921* 


(Thousand acres) 


se Occupied Improved # 
Census , Saskatche- | Census 2 Saskatche- 

year Total Manitoba wan Alberta year Total Manitoba wan Alberta 
TSSORee eh ees 2,698 2,384 314 250 29 
US GAse ornare race =—= — 3,861 — 196 
LSS Okeke oo —— 4171 — 158 So 
USO ORS oe. eine ates 8,188 §,228 2,910 o282 197 
i REL UN [ts ea eis eee 15,412 8,848 38,833 2,736 3,995 1,123 475 
THUR Bilis ate oe aur 57,642 12,184 28,099 17,359 6,746 11,872 4,352 
RU Nae ek, Arc acheer eel 73,300 18,437 36,801 23,063 7,188 19,632 7,510 
CE ae ga oe ee 87,9382 14,616 44,023 29,293 8,058 25,037 11,768 


* Source: Census Reports. 
a The definition of “improved land’? was made more exacting in 1911. 


TABLE XIII. WHEAT ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND YIELD PER ACRE IN MANITOBA, 1883—97* 


Produc- Produc- 
Acreage tion Yield Acreage tion Yield 

Crop (thousand| (million | per acre Crop (thousand| (million | per acre 

year acres) bushels) |(bushels) year acres) bushels) |(bushels) 
ieee iiae cero coin eon 261 5.0 21.8 TSI le hits sere 917 D232. 25.3 
a Rosey Ueieee, Aeecrvotiom peeoe ead 307 6.2 20.1 oA) tea ena, a a Orton sc 876 14.5 16.5 
IG OO re raniee cee nat toracrere 357 7.4 20.8 OOS Gar eiaeera yee 1,004 15.6 15.6 
US SO Feew am atte. nore 384 5.9 15.8 SOAS cane eri oer 1,010 1 17.0 
MO Oiicteeierteremaitess Saticionle ake 432 12.4 28.6 ESO Diteetegs erent 1,140 31.8 27.9 
Oey Gees oe bea IGORNS CRAGIN 2 # € SOG yeti coer er meee 1,000 14.4 14.4 
SOU icimma nan sina carers 632 (ey 11.4 Ho AY Wb aie et earn ta 1,291 18.3 14.1 
LS Oe raedats Me nr hey 746 14.7 19.6 


——<—_ —- 


* Sources: Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture and Immigration of the Province of Manitoba. No satis- 
factory annual data are available for the Northwest Territories until 1898. 

a There was a partial crop failure in 1888 due to a frost in the middle of August, and no official statistics were com- 
piled. The Winnipeg Board of Trade estimated a 20 per cent loss in Manitoba, so that, when allowance is made for 
the increase of acreage from 1887 to 1888, the crop of 1888 was probably of about the same size as the crop of 1887. 
(Report of the Department of the Interior, 1888.) 

The Winnipeg Immigration Agent reported for 1876 a crop of 480 thousand bushels and a yield of 32 bushels, and for 
1881 a crop of 2 million bushels and a yield of 23 bushels. (Reports of the Department of Agriculture.) 
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TABLE XIV.—PROVINCIAL ESTIMATES OF WHEAT ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND YIELD PER ACRE IN THE 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 1898—1924* 


= 


Year 


1898 
1899 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Acreage (thousand acres) 


Mani- 

Total toba 
1795 1,488 
1,993 1,630 
1,869 1,457 
2,517 2,012 
2,666 2,040 
38,284 2,443 
3,377 2,412 
3,881 2,644 
5,051 3,142 
5,046 2,790 
6,873 2,851 
7,153 2,642 
8,219 2,962 
05389 3,009 
9,286 2,823 
10,028 3,141 
10,410 38,366 
13,857 3,664 
13,096 2,995 
13,801 2,853 
15,228 217 
16,315 2,862 
16,822 2,688 
21,591 8,385 
21,189 3,091 
21,587 | 2,822 
21,065 2,459 


Sas- 


katche- 
wan Alberta 
276 31 
328 30 
382 30 
470 35 
581 45 
778 63 
910 55 
1,130 107 
1731 178 
2,048 208 
3,704 818 
4,085 426 
4,665 gy 
5,256 940 
5,384 1,079 
5,760 1,127 
6,004 1,040 
8,524 1,669 
8,533 1,568 
8,273 2,675 
9,249 3,062 
10,587 2,866 
10,061 4,073 
13,557 4,649 
12,332 5,766 
12,791 5,974 
13,033 5,573 


Total 


30.9 
34.8 


Ga 
63.3 
67.0 
56.4 
56.0 


84.2 
102.3 
71.6 
107.0 
144.5 


120.5 
178.4 
185.4 
196.7 
143.0 


371.5 
193.9 
213.4 
164.4 
165.5 


234.1 
293.4 
376.0 
455.7 
235.7 


Production (million bushels) 


Sas- 

Mani- katche- 

toba wan Alberta 
25.3 4.8 8 
28.0 6.1 8 
13.0 3.4 6 
50.5 12.0 AY) 
53.1 13.1 A) 
40.1 15.1 1.2 
39.2 16.0 9 
55.8 26.1 2.3 
61.3 37.0 4.0 
389.7 Biek 4.2 
49.3 50.7 el: 
45.8 90.2 8.5 
Bi) (PALE 9 
61.1 972 20.1 
58.4 107.2 19.8 
62.8 112.4 21.6 
52.5 74.6 15.9 
96.7 214.8 60.1 
30.4 121.9 41.6 
42.7 117.9 52.8 
48.1 92.5 23.8 
41.0 90.0 34.6 
37.5 113.1 83.4 
sell 201.3 53.0 
60.1 250.2 65.7 
82.8 252.6 167.3 
41.5 132.9 61.3 


Yield per acre (bushels) 
Sas- 
Mani- katche- 

Total toba wan Alberta 
Wie2 17.0 17.3 25.38 
17.5 alefal 18.5 23.7 

gal 8.9 9.0 19.2 
Zoe Psy 25.4 24.6 

Qouk 26.0 22.6 18.9 
Wise 16.4 19.4 19.0 
16.6 16.2 17.5 ulgeal 
PALE 21.1 23.1 21.6 
20.2 19.5 21.4 22.3 
14.2 14.2 13.5 20.2 
15.6 17.8 13.7 22.3 
20.2 17.3 7a 19.9 
14.7 13.5 15.6 13.4 
18.7 18.3 18.5 21.3 
20.0 20.7 19.9 18.4 
19.6 20.0 19:5 192 
13.7 15.5 12.4 15.3 
26.8 26.4 25.2 35.9 
14.8 10.2 14.2 26.5 
15.5 14.9 14.2 19.7 
10.8 16.5 10.0 7.8 
10.1 14.38 8.5 12.1 
13.9 14.0 Ne 20.5 
13.6 35s 14.8 11.4 
17.7 19.4 20.2 11.4 
Pall 11.6 19.7 28.0 
2, 16.9 10.2 11.0 


* Sources: Annual Reports and Crop Bulletins of the Department of Agriculture of each province. The wheat crop 


of the Northwest Territories in 1894 was about 2.5 million bushels. 


the crop 4.8 million bushels. (Reports of Lieutenant-Governor of the Northwest Territories.) 


In 1896 the wheat area was 242 thousand acres and 


TABLE XV.—PROVINCIAL ESTIMATES FOR LAND CULTIVATION IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 1908—1924* 
(Thousand acres) i 


—| 


Year 


1908 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Summer fallowing 


New breaking 
Prairie Mani- (|Saskatche- Prairie 
provinces toba wan Alberta provinces 
b bv 721 b b 
y 155 1,758 y ig 
> 807 2,443 2 o 
? 233 2,303 ® : 
e 233 2,298 Y U 
" 156 1,149 Y B 
, 175 1,076 e 2 
Y 193 946 e 
: 90 659 ¥ . 
e 106 432 6,293 
ig 182 615 : 7,204 
1,629 196 850 583 7,464 
1,224 188 550 486 6,995 
1,291 158 616 517 9797 
1,057 1) 433 494 9,461 
1,010 oi 425 487 9,624 
877 71 407 399 9,068 


Mani- 
toba 


b 


684 
1,023 

964 
1,017 
1,144 
1,208 
1,094 
1,235 
1,381 
1,475 
1,351 
1,410 
1,612 
1,597 
1,518 
1,446 


Saskatche- 
wan 
1,191 
1,773 
1,824 
2,188 
2,418 
2,775 
2,601 
2,668 
2,536 
3,759 
4,061 
4,396 
3,752 
5,908 
5,403 
5,346 
5,309 


eocececee ee se 


1,153 
1,668 
1,718 
1,834 
2,276 
2,460 
2,760 
2,313 


Fall plowing 


Mani- 
toba 


b 


1,333 
2,197 

978 

696 
1,582 
2,734 
1,509 
1,847 
1,900 
1,834 
1,833 
2,730 
3,133 
2,996 
2,815 
1,126 


Saskatche- 
wan 


Spring 
plowing @ 


Saskatche- 


wan 


—— 


* Sources: Annual Reports and Crop Bulletins of the Department of Agriculture of each province. 


a Following spring. 


b Data not available. 
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TaBLE XVI.— CENSUS ESTIMATES OF WHEAT ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND YIELD PER ACRE IN THE 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 1880-1921 


= = 


Acreage (thousand acres) Production (million bushels) Yield per acre (bushels) 
Sas- Sas- Sas- 
Mani- katche- Mani- katche- Mani- katche- 

Year Total toba wan Alberta Total toba wan Alberta Total toba wan Alberta 
1880 57 51 6 iE 1.0 Al 20.2 20.1 20 
1890 1,010 897 107 6 i) 16.1 17 .09 17.7 17.9 15.8 15.2 
1900 2,495 1,965 487 43 23.5 18.4 43 80 9.4 9.3 8.8 18.6 
1905 3,941 2,417 1,376 148 82.5 47.6 31.8 3.04 20.9 ier ou 20.5 
1906 5,062 Pagal Peli lel 224 110.6 54.5 50.2 5.93 21.8 20.0 23.0 26.5 
1910 7,867 PEASY 4,228 880 110.2 84.1 67.0 9.06 14.0 12.4 15.8 10.8 
1911 oOGT 3,095 5,256 1,640 208.4 62.7 109.1 36.60 20.9 20.8 20.8 22.3 
1915 | 138,867 2,890 8,929 2,138 360.2 69.3 224.3 66.54 26.0 24.8 25.1 31.1 
1916, | 14,363 2,726 9,032 2,605 242.3 29.7 147.6 65.09 16.9 10.9 16.3 25.0 
1920. | 16,775 2,507 | 10,189 4,079 207.2 33.4 115.5 58.20 IV233 13.3 11.38 143 
1921, | 19,889 2,819 | 11,684 4,886 ae aia == —_— = a a= = 


TaBLE XVII.—DomINIOoN ESTIMATES OF WHEAT ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND YIELD PER ACRE IN THE 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 1908—24* 


= 


Acreage (thousand acres) Production (million bushels) Yield per acre (bushels) 
Sas- Sas- Sas- 
Mani- katche- Mani- katche- Mani- katche- 
Year Total toba wan Alberta Total toba wan Alberta Total toba wan Alberta 
1908 5,624 2,957 2,396 271 Sy) 50.38 34.7 6.8 16.3 17.0 14.5 20.2 
1909 6,878 2,808 3,685 885 147.5 52.1 85.2 9.6 21.4 18.8 23.1 24.9 
1910 7,868 2,760 4,228 880 110.2 34.1 67.0 9.1 14.0 12.4 15.8 10.3 
1911 9,991 3,095 5,256 1,640 208.4 62.7 109.1 36.6 20.9 20.3 20.8 22.3 
1912 | 10,011 2,839 5,582 1,590 204.3 63.0 107.0 34.3 20.4 Done 19.2 21.6 
1913 | 10,036 2,804 5,720 1,512 209.4 53.0 121.7 34.4 20.8 19.0 21.2 22.8 
1914 9,335 2,616 5,348 1,371 141.0 38.6 73.6 28.9 i)! 14.8 13.7 PANEL 


1915 | 13,867 | 2,800 | 8929 | 2,138 360.2 69.3 | 224.3 66.5 26.0 24.8 25.1 31.1 
1916 | 14,363 | 2,726 | 9,032 | 2,605 242.3 29.7 | 147.6 65.1 16.9 10.9 16.3 25.0 
1917 | 13,620 | 2,449 | 8.273 | 2,898 212.0 41.0 | 117.9 53.0 15.6 16.8 14.2 18.3 


1918 | 16,125 2,984 9,249 3,892 164.4 48.2 O25 23.8 10.2 16.4 10.0 6.1 
TONOME seme) 2,880 | 10,587 4,283 165.5 41.0 90.0 34.6 93 14.2 8.5 8.1 
1920 | 16,841 2,706 | 10,061 4,074 234.1 37.5 inleyal 83.5 13.9 13.9 11.2 20.5 
1921 | 22,181 S001 eS,D00 Dl23 280.1 SW)! 188.0 53.0 12.6 1 13.8 10.4 
192221224 3,126) 27382 5,766 375.2 60.1 250.2 65.0 Ue ike) 20.2 11.3 
1923 | 20,879 2,916 | 12,791 5t2 452.3 35.8 271.6 144.8 20.8 12:3 21.3 28.1 
1924 | 21,065 2,459 133033 5,573 || 235.7 41.5 132.9 61.3 Hate 16.9 10.2 11.0 

TABLE XVIII.—DoMINION ESTIMATES OF FARM PRICES AND FARM VALUES OF CANADIAN WHEAT, 1908—24* 

Average estimated farm price (dollars per bushel) Estimated farm value (million dollars) 

Saskatche- Prairie Total |\Saskatche- Prairie Total 

Crop of | Manitoba wan Alberta | provinces || Canada Crop of | Manitoba wan Alberta | provinces || Oanada 
1908 83 14 .68 xe!) 81 1908 41.9 25.9 4.6 72.4 912 
1909 87 81 ahs) 82 85 1909 45.9 68.7 7.0 121.6 141.3 
1910 80 .69 .69 2 15 1910 27.3 46.2 6.3 79.8 99.5 
1911 67 58 62 61 64 1911 42.0 63.3 22.5 127.8 148.1 
1912 67 .56 54 09 62 1912 42.2 599 18.5 120.6 139.1 
1913 Afi 64 61 65 67 1913 av) 77.8 21.0 136.7 156.5 

1914 1.01 vo sal! 6i2 98:4 1914 389.0 69.8 * 26.4 135.22 ie tomo 
1915 90 AOI 88 .90 AN 1915 62.7 203.9 58.3 324.9 356.8 
1916 1.23 1.28 1.88 1!) 1.31 1916 36.5 188.9 86.6 312.0 344.1 
TON? 2.05 15 1.74 1.92 1.94 1917 84.1 230.0 Se) 406.1 453.0 
1918 2.06 1.99 192 2.00 2.02 1918 9933 184.1 45.6 328.9 381.7 
1919 2.40 2.32 2.31 2.34 2.30 1919 98.3 208.8 (DM 887.1 457.7 
1920 1.83 1.55 1.52 1.58 1.62 1920 68.8 175.4 126.9 371.0 427.4 
1921 91 16 ee 18 81 1921 35.5 142.9 40.8 PALS). 242.9 
1922 83 685 17 83 85 1922 49.8 212.6 50.0 312.5 339.4 
1923 67 65 .65 65 67 1923 24.0 176.6 94.1 294.7 317.0 
1924 1.24 ial 1.20 Al 22 1924 51.4 160.8 73.6 285.8 320.4 


* Sources: Census and Statistics Monthly, 1908-17; Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, 1917-. 

a The reported 1914 figures for Saskatchewan were $1.48 a bushel and 108.7 million dollars. These are evidently 
errors, in view of the fact that spot prices of No. 1 Manitoba wheat during the months September to December 1914, 
never exceeded $1.18. The price figure has been adjusted on the basis of farm prices in Alberta and Manitoba for that 
year, and the value figure altered in accordance. 


TABLE XIX.—RAILWAY MILEAGE IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 1895-1923* 
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As of 
June 30 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


* Sources: 


Total 


3,244 


3,254 
3,355 
8,399 
3,533 


4,141 
4,208 
4,319 
4,564 


5,215 
5,996 
6,422 
6,515 
7,157 


————— 


1,472 
1,474 
1,575 
1,621 
1,603 


a 


2,056 
2,128 
2,224 
2,364 


2,672 
2,823 
3,074 
3,111 
38,205 


Manitoba 


wan 


Saskatche- 
Alberta 


1,107 
1,102 
IL 
1,180 


1,523 
1,973 
2,025 
2,081 
2,631 


1,772 
1,780 
1,780 
1,778 
1,930 


Saskatche- 

Total Manitoba wan Alberta 

7,641 3,221 2,932 1,488 

8,081 38,466 3,121 1,494 

9,171 3,520 3,754 1,897 
10,856 3,993 4,651 2,212 
11,710 4,076 5,089 2,545 
12,999 4,498 5,327 3,174 
13,581 4,309 5,378 8,894 
14,762 4,194 6,124 4,444 
14,603 4,168 6,162 4,273 
14,688 4,193 6,141 4,354 
15,097 4,403 6,220 4,474 
15,270 4,417 6,296 4,557 
15,5382 4,585 6,267 4,680 
15,822 4,521 6,517 4,784 


Annual Reports of the Department of the Interior and of the Department of Railways and Canals; 
Canada Year Books. 
a Data not available. 


b As of December 31. 


TABLE XX.—CAPACITY OF LICENSED ELEVATORS AND WAREHOUSES AT COUNTRY POINTS IN THE PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES, AND OF ONTARIO TERMINAL ELEVATORS,@ 1901—25* 


(Thousand bushels) 


in 


Year ending 
August 31 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


1915, 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


1925 


12,759 


Country elevators and warehouses in prairie provinces 


Total 


15,449 
21,226 
27,214 


28,492 
31,324 
36,278 
39,501 
42,898 


53,978 
57,043 
61,587 
70,322 
79,478 


86,209 
93,863 
102,981 
115,053 
122,406 


124,544 
126,657 
128,432 
131,366 
133,815 


138,203 


Manitoba 


10,323 
12,255 
16,121 
19,297 


19,558 
20,656 
20,502 
21,016 
20,588 


21,624 
21,814 
22,410 
22,253 
21,690 


22,046 
22,118 
21,250 
21,826 
22,926 


23,024 
22,074 
22,159 
21,970 
21,354 


20,341 


8,952 
12,990 
14,666 
17,924 


24,314 
26,465 
29,314 
36,503 
42,995 


48,074 
52,943 
58,625 
64,394 
67,332 


68,058 
68,867 
70,181 
72,542 
76,199 


81,022 


Ontario terminal elevators 4 


Saskatchewan | 


2,436 
3,194 
5,105 
7,917 


8,934 


Alberta 


1,716 
2,786 
38,819 
4,386 


8,040 
8,764 
9,863 
11,566 
14,793 


16,089 
18,807 
23,106 
28,833 
382,148 


33,462 
35,716 
36,092 
36,854 
36,262 


36,840 


Public 


5,070 
7,100 
8,580 
13,422 


17,912 
18,580 
18,075 
17,059 
18,583 


21,741 
25,700 
25,700 
28,885 
40,050 


40,600 
41,350 
41,750 
46,375 
46,100 


49,500 
46,100 
37,850 
42,600 
39,775 


41,525 


Private ¢ 


495 
1,405 


1,580 
1,735 
3,575 
2,995 
5,305 


2,755 
8,585 
15,435 
14,210 
25,335 


24,465 


Year ending 

August 31 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


1925 


——e 


= 


*Source: List of Licensed Elevators and Warehouses in the Western Grain Inspection Division, 1924-25. In 1884, 
the capacity of country elevators in Manitoba was 680 thousand, in the Northwest Territories 110 thousand bushels 
(Report of Emerson Immigration Agent, 1884). In 1892, the capacity of elevators at country points in Western Canada was 
5,262 thousand bushels, and of warehouses at country points 754 thousand (Report of Dominion Lands Commissioner). 

a Mainly at Fort William and Port Arthur, but including certain private elevators, of a present capacity of 1,800,000 
bushels, at Kenora and Keewatin, on the Lake of the Woods. 
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TABLE XXI.—DATES OF SEEDING AND CUTTING 
WHEAT IN SASKATCHEWAN, 1905—-23* 


= 


Seeding Cutting 


Year 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
OTe) 
1920 
1921 


General Commenced Completed 


April 10 
April 9 
May 10 
April 18 
April 9 
April 10 
April 17 
April 10 
April 19 
May 1 
April 10 
April 21 
May 5 
April 15 
April 24 
May 6 
April 30 


Commenced 


April 3 
April 4 
May 6 
April 10 
April 4 
April 1 
April 10 
April 4 
April 4 
April 6 
April 4 

5 

7 


eemeseaa 


a 
August 
August 
August 25% 
August 11° 
September 7 
September 11 
September 7 
September 7 
August 18 
September 10 
August 30 
September 1 
September 3 


ee 8 8 2a 8 


28 0 
August 23 28 
August 8 
August 10 
August 19 
August 15 
August 18 
August 15 
July 28 
August 25 
August 12 
1922] April 26) May 2] August 15 
1923 | April 23 | April 29 | August 17 


* Sources: Reports of Saskatchewan Department of Agri- 
culture. 

a Not available. 

b Cutting general. 


April 1 
April 2 
April 7 
April 17 
May 1 
April 24 


TABLE XXIJ.—IMPORTANCE OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
IN CANADIAN Exports, 1920—25* 


(Million dollars) 


— 


Ye 
endine Wheatand| Total Percent. 
March 31 Wheat Flour flour exports of total 
1921 311 67 378 1,189 31.8 
1922 180 53 233 740 81.5 
1923 252 60 312 931 33.5 
1924 268 63 331 1,045 31.7 
1925 252 71 323 1,069 80.2 
Total 1,263 314 1,577 4,974 Sed 


* Sources: Department of Trade and Commerce, Reports 
on the Trade of Canada, monthly and yearly. 


WHEAT STUDIES: CANADA AS WHEAT PRODUCER AND EXPORTER 


TABLE XXIII.—CANADIAN EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND 
Fiour, 1890-1924* 


(Millions) 
Total 
wheat Flour as 
Year ending and flour| Wheat wheat Flour 
(bus.) | (bus.) | (bus.) | (bbls.) 
June 30, 1891 3.4 2.1 13 30 
1892 10.4 8.7 If 38 
1893 11.1 93 1.8 Al 
1894 12 9.3 1.9 48 
1895 9.8 8.8 1.0 pepe 
1896 10.8 9.9 0.8 ale 
1897 9.8 io ie 42 
1898 24.6 19.0 5.6 1.25 
1899 13.9 10.3 3.6 oie) 
1900 20.3 16.8 3.5 at 
1901 14.8 OT 5.0 2 
1902 31.0 26.1 49 1.09 
July 31, 1903 39.9 33.8 6.1 1.36 
1904 23.2 16.3 6.9 1.54 
1905 19.4 13:7, 5.7 1.27 
1906 48.1 40.8 7.3 1.62 
1907 46.5 39.4 7.0 1.56 
1908 47.6 40.1 7.5 1.67 
1909 56.7 47.7 9.0 2.01 
1910 67.8 52.6 15.2 3.37 
1911 62.4 48.4 14.0 3.10 
1912 97.9 78.8 19.1 4.25 
1913 | 115.7 95.5 20.2 4.50 
1914 | 135.6 | 1149 20.7 4.60 
1915 86.7 63.9 22.8 5.08 
1916 | 269.2 | 235.7 33.4 7.43 
1917 | 1746 | 140.2 343 | 7.63 
1918 | 169.2 | 118.6 50.7 | 11.26 
1919 | 104.1 | 63.0 | 410 |- 9.12 
1920 92.5 63.4 29.0 6.46 
1921 | 167.2 | 187.0 30.2 6.72 
IPA | akstswsh |) EVE 34.7 7.72 
1923 | 279.4 | 229.9 49.5 | 11.00 
1924 | 346.5 | 292.4 54.1 | 12.02 


* Sources: Canadian official statistics, International Crop 
Reports, and International Yearbooks of Agricultural 
Statistics. See note to Table XXIV. 

Note.—This table has been specially compiled in order 
to show, as nearly as possible, the exportation of Canadian 
wheat from successive crops. 
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TABLE XXV.—CANADIAN Exports OF WHEAT AND 


FLour, SEPTEMBER 1 To AuGusT 31, 1921—24* 
(Million bushels) 


1920-21 To 1924—25* 
(Million bushels) 


TABLE XXVI.—WHuHEAT GROUND IN CANADA, 


Wheat and flour 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 | bbe, 
To United States 54.9 19.0 14.9 2M Month 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1920-24 Slee ss 
To other countries Aug. 13001 SP 6A a te ae 
(1) by U.S. ports 63.6 | 118.7 | 148.9 | 165.3 7 
: Sept. 2.7 5.7 8 6.6 5.6 as 
(2) by Canadian Oct. 52 hi Oh 9.80 e 10.) eden ane 
ports 48.7 | 613 | 115.7 | 155.7 Nov. | 46% 76". 101 | 4040) ooo 97s 
z 4.0 6.7 8.8 8.2 6.9 6.5 
Total 167.2 | 194.0 | 279.5 | 343.1 rae TR cre ao 
Wheat, by ports Feb. 3.5 6.0 6.5 8.0 6.0 7.0 
Vancouver = 7.8 17.8 53.8 Mar. 4.3 6.5 7.6 ra 6.5 7.6 
Quebec 0.04 0.6 Pry 23 Apr. 2 4.1 6.2 6.5 49 5.6 
Montreal 25.8 27.6 54.4 61.3 May Oso 5.3 6.0 8.2 5.8 4.6 
St. John 6.5 6.6 12.0 9.4 June Shit 4.5 5.5 6.2 5.0 a 
Portland 13.5 9.2 18.4 ded July 3.4 4.4 Die 6.0 4.8 o 
Boston 0.8 yal 79 1? 
New York 24.2 39.7 47.8 63.1 Total | 48.7 66.8 85.9 91.5 72.0 e 
Philadelphia 6.1 28.1 26.1 23.2 uty ia alee vay eee ae 
1 x —£4—_heports on e rain rade oO anaaa, 
Baltimore 5.5 a7 15.6 15.0 1921-24; sey a ies Fok See figures, Canadian Grain 
Norfolk ; 12.6 Statistics, July 3, 1925. 


= 


* Source: Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada, 1921-24. 


a Not available. 


TABLE XX VII.—SEASONAL MOVEMENT OF CANADIAN WHEAT* 
(Average 1920-21 to 1923-24) 


Receipts at Fort Lake shipments 
Cars loaded in William and from Ft. William 
Western Canada Port Arthur and Port Arthur Exports of wheat grain|| Exports of wheat flour 
Month Quantity Quantity Quantity Quantity 
Number Per cent ||(mil. bus.)| Percent ||(mil. bus.) | Percent |(mil. bus.)| Percent ||(000 bbls.)| Per cent 
Aug. 4,000 ie 3.45 1.6 6.19 3.1 7.94 30 498 5.3 
Sept. 36,322 7.1 26.36 12.0 18.26 9.0 6.40 3.2 456 49 
Oct. 48,113 22.6 52.58 24.0 40.21 10:9 26.09 129 810 8.7 
Nov. 89,812 18.7 50.90 Dove ieee 28.2 43.72 21.6 1,043 set 
Dec. 25,457 12.0 33.12 15.4 22.63 11.2 41.82 20.6 1,052 i ly 
Jan. 11,130 5.2 9.92 4.5 .09 — 9.90 4.9 853 9.1 
Feb. 7,881 ant 3.08 1.8 aay == 8.42 4.2 790 8.4 
Mar. 10,144 4.8 5.47 2:5 ras ao 8.40 4.1 1,106 11.8 
Apr. 7,744 3.6 5.9 2.1 11.38 5.6 4.49 22 692 7A 
May 8,480 4.0 10.61 4.8 21.60 10.7 18.87 9:3 709 7.6 
June 923i 4.3 932 4.2 13.58 6.7 16.02 79 777 8.3 
July 4,568 Pell 7.20 30 11.40 5.6 10.48 oe 585 6.2 
Total 212,882 100.0 219.46 100.0 202.56 100.0 202.55 100.0 9,371 100.0 


* Sources: Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada, 1920-24; Theo. D. Hammatt, Seasonal Aspects of Wheat Exporting, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Trade Information Bulletin No. 350, May 1925, p. 12. 
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This study is based upon research work conducted by C. P. 
Wright, with the collaboration of J. S. Davis during the later stages. 
In their present form, Sections II-V, VII, and VIII have been written 
by the former and the other sections by the latter. The statistical 
tables and charts have been prepared by E. Gail Benjamin, Margaret 
Milliken, and P. S. King, under the direction of J. S. Davis. The map on 
page 220 was drawn by L. E. Kemnitzer from official Canadian maps. 


The Institute is deeply indebted to many correspondents for in- 
formation supplied to it. Special thanks are due to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Natural Resources Intelligence Service, and 
the Departments of Agriculture of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, for the generous manner in which they have supplied the 
Institute with published material of all kinds and for their courtesy 
and consideration in answering numerous inquiries. 

The Institute is fully conscious of the possibility of deficiencies in 
a study of this character, and will welcome communications from 
readers calling attention to errors and omissions and supplying 
corrections and amplifications. 
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THE DISPOSITION OF AMERICAN WHEAT SUPPLIES 
A CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF STATISTICAL PROCEDURES 
I. INTRODUCTION 


It is our purpose in the ensuing pages 
to present an appraisal of the knowledge 
available through statistics of the disap- 
pearance of wheat and the appearance and 
disposition of flour in the United States, and 
to suggest certain lines of possible improve- 
ment in the statistical procedures whereby 
this knowledge is obtained. Some phases 
of the problem can 


sequent estimates of acreage, crops, and 
yields per acre. 

The Department of Agriculture also is- 
sued, as of March 1 and July 1, estimates of 
(a) wheat on farms and (b) wheat in coun- 
try mills and elevators. The former were 
based upon returns from crop correspond- 
ents, taken in conjunction with the esti- 
mate of the preceding 


only be suggested; and 
others deserve more 
complete analysis than 
is attempted in this 
paper or is possible at 
this time. 


Introduction 


Consumption 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
STATISTICS 


Before the war the 
statistics of wheat, like 
those for most other 
commodities, were both 
deficient and defective. 


Consumption 


Conclusions 


Statistics of Wheat Supplies 
Measures of Disappearance and 


Data on Flour Milling 
Unreliability of Current Data on 


Forecasts of Wheat Disappear- 
ance, March—June 

Seasonal Variations in Flour 
Output and Export 


crop. The latter were 
based upon _ reports 
from a large number 
of country mills and 
elevators, taken in con- 
junction with their es- 
timated importance in 
the entire business. The 
Department of Agricul- 
ture further published 
(c) trade reports of 
monthly receipts and 
shipments in the lead- 
ing wheat markets; and 


The United States De- 

partment of Agriculture issued (1) an esti- 
mate of planted acreage; (2) an estimate 
of abandonment of winter wheat acreage; 
(3) monthly reports on condition during 
the growing season; (4) preliminary crop 
estimates; and (5) a final crop report. 
These data were based largely on returns 
from numerous crop correspondents. Every 
ten years the census figures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce were used to revise the 
crop estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture and to provide a new base for sub- 


(d) trade estimates, all 
incomplete and not altogether comparable 
from time to time, of the wheat in visible 
positions. The three figures of wheat stocks 
were used to reach an estimate of the gross 
wheat carryover at the end of the crop year, 
June 30. 

The figures for imports and exports of 
wheat and wheat products, issued by the 
Department of Commerce, were inconsis- 
tent and erroneous, largely as the result of 
confusion in the data regarding transit 
shipments across the Canadian border. 
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Beginning with 1849, the decennial and 
quinguennial censuses of manufactures 
contained segregated but not always com- 
parable reports on flour milling. Between 
the census years, milling journals published 
figures for estimated grindings by larger 
mills in important milling areas. Concern- 
ing flour stocks, conjectures were made but 
nothing was really known. 

After the United States entered the war, 
the administration of the United States 
Grain Corporation introduced important 
and necessary improvements into wheat 
statistics. Comprehensive catalogues of 
country, central terminal, and port eleva- 
tors, and of country and city flour mills, 
were prepared, with ratings of capacities. 
Throughout the period of the war, reports 
were made of threshings, of shipments 
from farms, of primary receipts, and of 
shipments from elevators to mills and ter- 
minals. Stocks of wheat and flour were 
followed into all positions. Losses in clean- 
ing of wheat, wheat fed on farms, wheat 
used for seed, and farm reserves were 
studied and appraised. From the opera- 
tion of the United States Grain Corporation 
one could draw a picture of crop, stocks, 
and movements of wheat such as we had 
never before possessed. Wheat ground to 
flour was reported regularly and in detail— 
a routine made relatively easy by the fact 
that mills were making a straight flour. 
By a process of subtraction, an estimate of 
wheat unaccounted for was prepared for 
the years 1917-18 and 1918-19. One princi- 
pal point in the statistical improvements 
was the estimate of wheat ground by mills, 
appraised with a care never before exer- 
cised even in a decennial census. 

Since the war most of the special statis- 
tical procedures introduced by the United 
States Grain Corporation have lapsed, for 
lack of authority and funds to continue 
them. Nevertheless, during the past four 
years the appraisals and tabulations of the 
Department of Agriculture in respect to 
wheat have been improved in quality and 
amplified in scope. The import and export 
figures have likewise been improved, under 
the present administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with the codperation of 
Canadian authorities. The confusion that 
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previously existed in relation to trade 
across the international boundary has been 
largely eliminated, and we now know what 
proportion of wheat and flour, proceeding 
overseas from the ports, originates in each 
country. Since July 1923, the Department 
of Commerce has conducted a monthly 
census of flour milling, including estimates 
of wheat ground and flour and grain offal 
manufactured. 

Wheat flour was not one of the first of 
manufactured agricultural commodities to 
receive regular statistical attention. Under 
authorization of special legislation, the De- 
partment of Commerce in 1914 established 
regular statistics of cotton. There is a rec- 
ord of ginning, to which a record of thresh- 
ings of wheat would be comparable. The 
outturn of cotton, as recorded by the gin- 
ning statistics, is regarded as the crop; and 
after adjustment for imports, exports, and 
carryover, this figure represents the annual 
domestic supply. A special monthly report 
includes cotton consumed, cotton on hand 
in storage and in consuming establishments, 
and cotton spindles active, together with 
additional figures for consumption and 
storage of linters. Corresponding reports 
are issued for cottonseed—the crop secured 
after ginning, received at mills, crushed, 
on hand at mills and in public warehouses, 
together with segregation of the production 
of milling into hulls, linters, hull fibres, 
crude and refined oil, cake and meal. Some- 
what comparable statistics (not yet so de- 
veloped or complete) are compiled and 
issued for hides, skins, and leather, includ- 
ing raw materials, tanning, production of 
different classes and various semi-finished 
products, together with stocks in different 
states and positions. The Millers’ National 
Federation is now undertaking to compile 
and issue at intervals comparable reports 
on wheat flour. The Bureau of the Census, 
beginning with 1925, reports wheat and 
flour stocks in the hands of grinding-report- 
ing mills on June 30. 


NEED FOR IMPROVED STATISTICS 


Despite the fact that our information, in 
quality and quantity, is much superior to 
that of ten years ago, a fundamental defect 


NEED FOR IMPROVED STATISTICS 


in the procedure persists. This is the tra- 
ditional method of estimating consumption 
secondarily from the disappearance of the 
raw material, rather than primarily from 
the appearance of the manufactured prod- 
uct. The Department of Agriculture has al- 
ways measured the disappearance of wheat 
rather than the manufacture and disposi- 
tion of wheaten products. From the esti- 
mates of several items of disappearance has 
been derived a guess at the volume of hu- 
man ingestion of wheaten breadstuffs. The 
data on cotton and hides give a continuous 
picture of crop—raw material, movement, 
disposition, utilization and manufacture, 
stocks and destination—much superior to 
anything we possess for wheat. 

Something comparable is needed for 
wheat. By the use of the traditional method 
of calculating consumption indirectly, all 
the plus and minus errors in the usual esti- 
mates ultimately affect the figure for con- 
sumption and introduce there a spurious 
suggestion of widely fluctuating ingestion 
of flour. The figure for human consumption 
is placed at the mercy of the crop reporter; 
the estimates of wheat fed to animals are 
employed to determine the wheat fed to 
human beings; and a high or low dockage 
affects the figure for bread. When later a 
revision of crop or carryover is made, the 
figure for human consumption must again 
be adjusted accordingly. The correct pro- 
cedure is to have a direct census of flour 
production, in order to eliminate errors in 
the flour consumption figure due to the 
fluctuations of estimates of crops, carry- 
overs, and wheat fed to animals and wasted. 

To a considerable extent, developments 
in future trading and coéperative market- 
ing have their origins in lack of knowledge 
of movement, manufacture, and stocks of 
wheat and wheaten products. Price inter- 
ests of producers and consumers alike are 
involved. Wheat growing may be consid- 
ered primarily as a basic agricultural occu- 
pation, with flour milling as the terminal 
step. It may also be considered as the 
source of raw material for a basic national 
industry designed to supply the largest 
single item in the list of foodstuffs. In the 
first view, it may be compared with copper 
mining; in the second, with iron mining. 
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However one conceives the industry, wheat 
growers and dealers need to know, through 
direct statistical procedure rather than 
through indirect inference, what becomes 
of the crop. It is pertinent to observe that in 
the sister industry of sugar, the primary 
concern of statistics has been the outturn 
of refined sugar; the secondary concern has 
been the crop of sugar-cane and sugar-beets. 


THE GERMAN WAR EXPERIENCE 


It is pertinent to conclude this introduc- 
tion with an historical observation. During 
the war Germany suffered a tragic disillu- 
sionment in the official expectation of her 
bread supply. Before the war Germany 
possessed crop reports of wheat and rye, 
estimates of domestic wheat and rye used 
as seed and fed to domesticated animals, 
estimates of wheat and rye employed in 
the manufacture of alcohol and in other 
industries, and records of imports and of 
exports of breadstuffs. She also possessed 
milling statistics, which, like ours, were so 
submerged that the bread-grain consump- 
tion of the country was customarily in- 
ferred from the bread-grain supply. Sud- 
denly, in the winter of 1916-17, the Food 
Controller of Germany awoke to the fact 
that the country did not possess the flour 
that should have been available according 
to the crop reports. From that time on, the 
statistical practice of the country was re- 
versed, and the bread-grain crop of the 
country and the bread supply of the popu- 
lation, were in effect deduced from the 
flour production. Thereafter the German 
Food Administration had less flour, but it 
was real flour and not statistical flour. 
Since the war there has been sharp dis- 
cussion as to whether the surprising exag- 
geration of the bread-grain supply was due 
to overestimate of the wheat and rye crops 
or underestimate of the wheat and rye fed 
to domesticated animals.’ It is the present 
conviction of authorities in Germany, with- 
in the government and without, that the 


1 Karl Ballod, in Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1915, XXXIX, 
77 ff, and 1916, XL, 75 ff; A. E. Taylor, “Pre-War Crop 
Estimates in Germany,” Agriculture Yearbook, 1919, 
p. 61; Kurt Ritter, Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 
Noy. 13, 1923. 
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pre-war crop estimates, including those of 
the years 1914, 1915, and 1916, were 10-15 
per cent in excess of the real crop. Upon 
this statistical fiction—estimating the bread 


II. STATISTICS OF 


The statistical items on the supply side 
are essentially two in the United States: 
the estimate of crop, and the estimate of 
stocks, including carryover. 


THE Crop EstTIiMATE 


The subject of estimating the wheat crop 
is too large to be discussed in this paper 
except as incidental reference must be 
made to the estimates. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to mention certain broad considera- 
tions and to note the regional division of 
our wheat production, because of its bear- 
ing upon statistics of movement and posi- 
tion. 

The estimate of crop has a double influ- 
ence on the estimate of consumption. In a 
country like the United States the utiliza- 
tion of wheat, including feed use and losses 
as well as human consumption, to some ex- 
tent increases with plenty and declines with 
scarcity. So long as the figure for human 
consumption is obtained by a series of sub- 
tractions, an overestimate of the crop exag- 
gerates the figure for human consumption, 
while an underestimate of the crop has the 
contrary effect. A consideration of cir- 
cumstances leading to over- or underesti- 
mate of the crop lies outside of the scope 
of the present discussion. The radical re- 
visions of the figures for wheat crops made 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture after the last decennial census are 
fresh enough in the memory of the trade. 
The sum of the crop and the carryover con- 
stitutes the supply for the year. These are 
both subject to plus and minus errors, 
which may in different years be opposed or 
be in the same direction. Since the crop is 
so much larger than the carryover, it has 
been natural to suppose that error in the 


1 The wheat crops of 1919, 1920, and 1921 were 
revised upward by 34, 46, and 20 million bushels 
respectively. There is considerable conviction in the 
grain trade that even these revisions were insufficient. 
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supply from the wheat crop instead of from 
the flour production—the German Govern- 
ment risked the food supply of the country 
in the war. 
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crop estimate is more important than error 
in the carryover. Nevertheless, an error in 
the carryover may have a larger immediate 
meaning to the market, in a particular sea- 
son, than an error in the crop report. 


REGIONAL DIVISIONS OF THE WHEAT Crop 


The country is naturally divided into 
four wheat regions: the eastern soft-winter- 
wheat region; the northwestern hard-spring- 
wheat region; the southwestern hard-win- 
ter-wheat region; and the Pacific region. 
These regions display definite characteris- 
tics in wheat production, milling, and trade. 

The eastern soft-winter-wheat region in- 
cludes all states east of the Mississippi, and 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 
Less than 2 per cent of the average acreage 
of this region is planted to spring wheat, 
and the characteristic wheat of the division 
is so-called red winter wheat, ranging from 
soft in the East and South to semi-hard in 
some sections of Indiana and Illinois. This 
section is a net “importer” of wheat from 
other states to the extent of 140-160 million 
bushels. Raising soft wheats, it naturally 
ships in hard wheats and is to some extent 
an “exporter” of soft wheat to the other 
regions as well as to the outside world. 

The hard-spring-wheat region includes 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, and 
Wyoming. Here spring wheat is the pre- 
dominating type, and the winter-wheat 
acreage is less than 5 per cent of the total. 
This section is a net exporter of wheat. 
The annual consumption requirements of 
the five states in this region (for seed, feed, 
and food) are little over 60 million bush- 
els, and the exportable surplus (including 
durum) often is two or three times as much. 
Although this region is a heavy net exporter 
of hard wheat and hard-wheat flour, both 
eastward from Minneapolis and Duluth 
and westward from Montana, it imports 
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small quantities of soft-wheat flour from 
the eastern soft-winter-wheat region. In the 
treatment of the data of the hard-spring- 
wheat region, it is highly desirable to have 
durum wheat consistently and comparably 
separated from the flour wheats. At present 
a considerable fraction of durum wheat in 
the trade, particularly in the case of the 
tabulation of exports, is lost under the 
heading of mixed wheat, which is known 
to consist largely, though indeterminately, 
of durum wheat. 

The hard-winter-wheat belt includes Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New 
Mexico, and Colorado. Less than 5 per cent 
of the acreage is spring wheat. This region 
is a heavy net exporter of wheat. The con- 
sumption requirements are in the neighbor- 
hood of 90 million bushels, and the net ex- 
ports may be more than double that amount. 
While the winter wheat is predominatingly 
hard, enough soft wheat is usually raised in 
eastern Nebraska and Kansas to supply its 
trade demands for soft flour. 

The Pacific region includes all states west 
of the hard-spring-wheat and hard-winter- 
wheat regions. Both spring and winter 
wheats are raised, to the average extent of 
two-thirds winter and one-third spring. The 
predominating type outside of Idaho is 
soft wheat, but semi-hard wheats are being 
introduced in order to minimize the other- 
wise necessary importation of hard wheat 
or hard flours from the hard-wheat districts. 
The consumption requirements of the popu- 
lation in the Pacific division are roughly 60 
million bushels per year. California and 
Arizona are ordinarily net import states, 
while the other states of the division are net 
export states. Regarded as a unit, the re- 
gion is a heavy net exporter, the exports 
flowing out of Pacific ports often over- 
balancing by 40 million bushels the hard 
wheat and flour flowing westward across 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The wheats of these four regions are sub- 
stitutable to a considerable degree, price 
permitting. Nevertheless their natural qual- 
ities, the seasonal relations of the harvests, 
the geographical factors of transportation 
and distribution with respect to milling cen- 
ters and the consuming populations, and 
the relations of trading in different futures 
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markets make it highly advisable to have 
the statistics of crop disappearance, move- 
ment, and utilization segregated along re- 
gional lines. This would mean for each 
region separate estimates of crops by types 
and grades, farm reserves, stocks in country 
mills and elevators, stocks in city mills, 
visible supplies, exports in terms of variety 
of wheat, and consumption. The prices are 
already segregated, but prices cannot re- 
flect the actual state of the commodity until 
segregated data of movement and stocks 
are made available. Data of crops, stocks, 
and movements should be compiled by 
regions, because the importing areas use 
more of their wheat locally than do export- 
ing areas; and it is the mobile wheat that 
it is desirable to have determinable. 


WHEAT AND FLourR STOCKS 


In the stocks of wheat at any time, and 
hence in the carryover at the end of the 
crop year, are five items: (1) farm reserves 
of wheat; (2) wheat stocks in country mills 
and elevators; (3) wheat stocks of city 
mills; (4) the visible wheat supply (in spe- 
cified second hands); and (5) flour stocks. 
The available data on these various items 
have been developed traditionally and un- 
evenly. They now reflect for wheat the im- 
perfect development of statistical proce- 
dures that are much more perfectly carried 
out for cotton and hides by the Department 
of Commerce. 


Farm RESERVES OF WHEAT 


The estimate by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is not based upon enu- 
meration, but upon percentages of the pre- 
ceding crop as adjudged by crop reporters. 
When scrutinized, it is seen to contain the 
elements of estimates of acreage, of crop 
yields, and of the farm reserves of the pre- 
vious year. This is an old form of estimate, 
extending back into the last century. It has 
been issued as of March 1 and July 1, and 
is subject to revision, either by later revi- 
sion of the crop estimate or by revision of 
the percentage of reserves. It covers pre- 
sumably all wheat, of whatever quality and 
grade on farms or in possession of farmers, 
including seed, animal feed, grain destined 
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for custom grindings, and unsold merchant- 
able wheat. No estimate of the fraction of 
farm reserves consisting of merchantable 
wheat is compiled. The estimate of March 
1 includes the spring-wheat seed for that 
season; that of July 1 includes any winter- 
wheat seed that may be carried over into 
the new season. Stocks on farms are likely 
to vary with the psychology of rural crop 
reporters. 

Though it in no sense carries the convic- 
tion of an enumeration, the estimate of farm 
reserves might be made much more useful 
if two improvements could be undertaken, 
in addition to the standardization and im- 
provements of technique now in process of 
development. The first would be the issue 
of such an estimate as of December 1. Com- 
parable figures of farm reserves on Decem- 
ber 1, March 1, and July 1 would contribute 
to our knowledge of the velocity of market- 
ing of wheat, would furnish additional cri- 
teria by which figures of inspections, re- 
ceipts at primary markets, and shipments 
might be judged, and would yield indica- 
tions of seeding. Conversely, inspections, 
receipts at primary markets, and shipments 
might be used to check against farm mar- 
keting, but only as indices and not measure- 
ments. This would be the case particularly 
if revisions of estimates of farm reserves 
might be made regularly and promptly. 

The second improvement to be desired 
consists in the segregation of farm reserves. 
A segregation of farm reserves by regions, 
and particularly as of December 1, March 1, 
and July 1, instead of March 1 and July 1 
only, would contribute valuable informa- 
tion concerning the rate of disappearance 
of the several kinds of wheat. Closely con- 
nected with farm reserves is the estimate of 
wheat fed to animals. This is more fully 
discussed below (p. 308). There is no known 
method of judging the plus or minus error 
in the estimates of farm reserves or of 
wheat fed to animals. 

An estimate of wheat marketed from 
farms, as of December 1, would be of par- 
ticular advantage. This could be developed 
by the Department of Agriculture, utilizing 
inspections, receipts, and shipments as in- 
dices, provided that an estimate were made 
of wheat on farms as of December 1. It 
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ought to be feasible to use data on ship- 
ments from farms to check up estimates of 
crop, seed, animal feed, and reserves. Pro- 
ceeding further, it ought to be feasible to 
use mill grindings and exports to check up 
farm shipments. 

Out of the official Canadian reports on 
inspections, elevator stocks, receipts, and 
shipments at country elevators, at interior 
terminal elevators, and at public and pri- 
vate terminal elevators, it is possible to se- 
cure a close view of the monthly marketing 
of wheat from the farms of the prairie 
provinces. The conditions in the Canadian 
hard-wheat belt are very much simpler than 
in the United States. Nevertheless, the im- 
portance of the data is such as to make it 
highly desirable to possess estimates of 
farm marketing during at least the three 
periods of the year ending with November, 
February, and June. 


WHEAT STOCKS IN CouNTRY MILLS AND 
ELEVATORS 


Wheat stocks in country mills and ele- 
vators are estimates, in part partaking of 
the nature of enumerations, based on re- 
ports from some 3,500 supposedly typical 
mills and elevators out of something like 
30,000 country mills and elevators in the 
United States. 

These estimates are supposed to exclude 
wheat in private commercial and in public 
elevators whose stocks are contained in the 
report of the visible supply. Estimates of 
wheat stocks in country mills and elevators 
were made first in 1910 for the March report 
and in 1917 for the July report, but up to 
1918 were based on trade data. The esti- 
mate is subject to revision; presumably, 
also, revisions of the crop and of farm re- 
serves might both find expression in re- 
vision of wheat stocks in country mills and 
elevators. Trade estimates of wheat in 
country mills and elevators sometimes vary 
widely from that of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture—as, for example, 
on March 1, 1925.1 These stocks are at a 
minimum on July 1, in the winter-wheat 
regions, but not in the spring-wheat areas. 


1 Broomhall used the figure of 95 million bushels; 
the official estimate was 69 million. 
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The figure for July 1, 1921, was 27 million 
bushels; for 1922 it was 29 million bushels; 
for 1923, 37 million bushels; for 1924, 37 
million bushels; and for 1925, 25 million 
bushels. There is no way of estimating the 
probable error in these figures. In publish- 
ing the figure for aggregate country reserves 
on March 1, 1925, the Department of Agri- 
culture made revisions of the figures for 
1923 and 1924 as follows: 


(Million bushels) 


1923 1924 1925 


Wheat on eae, OOO oocome) 13.9 
farms Revised 156.1 iS What 

suena ay aa 92.6 90.4 69.4 
Eniliciousmbie Revised 102.9 98.3 

; Original 248.0 224.3 183.0 
Combined pena 259.0 236.0 


These revisions are upward, but not for 
reasons that are indubitably inherent in the 
procedures. 

As in the case of farm reserves, the use- 
fulness of the estimates of wheat reserves 
in country mills and elevators would be 
greatly increased if an additional estimate 
were annually compiled and issued as of 
December 1, and if all such estimates were 
segregated into the four wheat regions. 

Wheat in country mills and elevators is 
all presumably merchantable wheat, since 
it would hardly have left the farm if it were 
tail wheat; but it includes considerable 
dockage. Most of the wheat reported in 
country mills and elevators is mobile wheat 
in the hands of grain merchants or farmers’ 
codperative associations, but some of these 
stocks have been purchased by city mills 
and are essentially mill reserves. It will be 
important, henceforward, that in the esti- 
mate of wheat in country mills and eleva- 
tors, as of July 1, the attempt be made to 
state separately the holdings of city mills 
in country elevators, in order to avoid a 
duplication in the carryover, since the city 
mills will on June 30 also make a report of 
their wheat stocks to the Bureau of the 
Census. 


WHEAT STockKSs oF Ciry MILLs 


Estimation of city-mill wheat stocks is a 
new practice, the figure being compiled by 
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the Bureau of the Census this year for the 
first time. A comparable trade estimate was 
compiled by the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, as of January 31 and of June 30. The 
estimate of the Bureau of the Census, as of 
June 30, ought to be relatively complete. 
The lack of this estimate has been a glaring 
defect in the figure for carryover since the 
war. 

Mills representing 57 per cent of the total 
grindings, on the basis of the 1923 census, 
reported to the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion on January 31 that they were carrying 
some 74 million bushels of wheat. It is to 
be expected that ordinarily holdings of the 
mills on June 30 will be less than on 
January 31. But it is easy to picture circum- 
stances that would induce mills to maintain 
heavy reserves. 

According to the recent announcement 
of the Bureau of the Census, 956 mills, 
which in 1923 produced 87.4 per cent of the 
total flour reported in the census of that 
year, have made reports of their holdings 
on June 30.1 These holdings, adjusted to 
100 per cent from 87.4, were as follows:? 


(Million bushels) 


In country elevators 2.0 
In public terminal elevators 3.9 
In private elevators, in transit, 

and in mills 30.6 
Flour converted into wheat 

(4.58 : 1) ico) 

Total 54.5 


The holdings in country elevators are to 
be regarded as a duplication of wheat al- 
ready reported in country elevators by the 
Department of Agriculture. The holdings 
in public terminal elevators are to be re- 
garded as a duplication of wheat already 
reported in the visible supply. Wheat in 
transit is not reported in the visible supply. 
Wheat in private elevators and in mills, 
except in the occasional cases where a mill 


1 The figures for stocks of wheat and flour in mill 
hands on June 30, compiled by the Millers’ National 
Federation, agree quite well with the figures issued by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

2This adjustment is to be accepted with reserve, 
since it is unsafe to assume, without further ex- 
perience, that the holdings of non-reporting city mills 
correspond to those of reporting mills, especially for 
flour. 
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elevator is run as a private elevator (cf. 
the Russell elevator in Minneapolis), is 
not included in the report of visible wheat. 
Accordingly, most of the 30.6 million bush- 
els of wheat reported in private elevators, 
in transit, and in mills is a clear addition 
to the carryover otherwise reported on June 
30 as 87 million bushels, to say nothing of 
the flour stocks. The addition, to this figure, 
of 48 million bushels representing stocks 
not hitherto reported as a matter of public 
information, gives to the carryover a sub- 
stantially different meaning. 

Mill stocks of wheat on June 30 probably 
depend chiefly upon three factors—quality 
of the crop in hand and in prospect, the 
volume of open flour contracts, and the 
relative positions of futures prices. If the 
quality of the old crop is such as to make 
it difficult for the larger mills to maintain 
their blends, forehanded organizations will 
build up stocks to some extent with only 
secondary reference to prices. As summer 
approaches the mills will maintain large 
stocks if the May option sells at a discount 
under July and July at a discount under 
September; when little concern is felt as to 
availability of desirable supplies, stocks 
will be allowed to run down to a low figure 
if the May option sells at a premium over 
July and July at a premium over Septem- 
ber. Looking at the matter from the stand- 
point of the mills, we may easily envisage 
circumstances that might influence mill 
holdings of old-crop wheat on July 1 to 
vary from 10 to 50 million bushels exclusive 
of flour stocks. 

It would obviously be of advantage if the 
Bureau of the Census would report mill 
stocks of wheat for the four principal wheat 
regions, and by classes. It is a particular 
property of mill stocks of wheat that these 
represent selections to some extent, and 
their quality is, therefore, above the aver- 
age of the crop. 


VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLY 


There are several trade estimates of the 
visible wheat supply, of which the most 
prominent are issued weekly by Brad- 
street’s and the Chicago Board of Trade. 
The latter gives a summation of individual 
local records of wheat reported in an un- 
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stated and inconstant number of elevators 
and warehouses (including wheat afloat 
from lake ports) in twenty-seven places. 
Bradstreet’s report includes thirty addition- 
al smaller points. The Minneapolis Daily 
Market Record and the Chicago Daily Trade 
Bulletin jointly compile another (monthly), 
and in some directions more comprehen- 
sive, estimate of visible wheat supplies. The 
reporting agencies have no check on the 
units, and no attempt is made to have the 
same number of elevators and warehouses 
in the various points always included in the 
report. Under these circumstances, the re- 
ports of visible wheat are not closely com- 
parable from week to week or in different 
years. Each is an indeterminate fraction of 
an undefined total. In absolute amount, the 
error is probably lowest on June 30, when 
visible supplies of wheat are low and the 
amount rolling on rails and afloat from lake 
ports is also low. 

A survey of the figures for visible sup- 
plies over a period of years in the light of 
market happenings gives one the impres- 
sion that both unreliability and irregularity 
have been present in these trade estimates. 
Such faults are inherent in trade estimates, 
and can hardly be eliminated except in offi- 
cial estimates. When one compares the 
trade estimate of visible wheat with the 
estimates of stocks of cotton and leather 
issued by the Department of Commerce, one 
must give expression to the hope that the 
government may find it possible to compile 
and issue at stated intervals—for example, 
on December 1, March 1, and July 1—com- 
parable estimates of visible wheat. These 
would possess added value if segregated 
into the four wheat regions and into classes. 
Such estimates might be compiled either by 
the Department of Agriculture or by the 
Department of Commerce through the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

Wheat in the visible supply is the most 
mobile of all wheat in the market. An ac- 
curate knowledge of the wheat in visible 
positions in different parts of the country 
ought to be obtainable with relative ease. 
There is at present no possible revision of 
the estimates of visible wheat. In the prep- 
aration of such a report of visible wheat, 
the government would have the advantage 
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of the use of the detailed reports on inspec- 
tions, receipts, and shipments. Such an es- 
timate would report in some detail on the 
number and character of the warehouses, 
public or private; and it would be possible 
to separate visible stocks at ports from mill- 
area visible stocks. 


FLour STocKs 


We possess at present no estimates of 
flour stocks, except those of the trade 
journals, since the figures in the Survey of 
Current Business of the Department of 
Commerce are taken from trade sources 
(Russell). On January 31 the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation obtained by question- 
naire an estimate of the flour stocks of 
members, representing about 70 million 
barrels’ outturn per annum. These stocks 
amounted to about 3 million barrels. On 
June 30 of this year the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus collected data on stocks from mills re- 
porting their monthly grindings to the Cen- 
sus, and on the basis of these data flour 
stocks in the hands of mills may be esti- 
mated at 3.8 million barrels. These items 
should be made a regular item of report, in 
order that the figure for carryover may be 
made more complete, the figure for flour 
stocks to be translated into terms of wheat 
in accordance with the reported ratio of 
bushels of wheat per barrel of flour. 

Flour stocks in the hands of mills are 
usually kept as low as possible consistent 
with contracts and current trade demands; 
any further storage would be at least semi- 
speculative. East of the Rocky Mountains 
unsold mill flour stocks are usually hedged. 

Flour stocks not in mill hands lie chiefly 
in the hands of exporters, jobbers, whole- 
salers, retailers, and bakers, with an uncer- 
tain small quantity in households. Stocks on 
July 1 are ordinarily relatively low, other 
things being equal, except that bakers’ 
stocks are likely to be considerable in July— 
September; but modern flour stores so well 
that one would expect such stocks to vary 


1 Reports of flour stocks from sources of informa- 
tion in the trade are regularly assembled by A. L. 
Russell, the Northwestern Miller, and the Chicago 
Daily Trade Bulletin and the Minneapolis Daily 
Market Record. These do not possess identical bases 
and are not strictly comparable. 
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widely in accordance with quality of flour 
out of the old crops, apprehension concern- 
ing the quality of flour out of the new crop, 
and relations of prices. Flour stocks in dis- 
tributive channels are largely unhedged. 
When one views the experiences of the 
Milling Division of the United States Food 
Administration during the war, one reaches 
the conviction that as much as 10 million 
barrels of flour may easily be held in the 
form of stocks in the distributive trades 
outside of mill hands; on the other hand, if 
reasons for hand-to-mouth trading are 
clearly in evidence, stocks may be reduced 
to asmall fraction of this figure. The United 
States Department of Agriculture annually 
reports an estimate (cf. Appendix Table I) 
of flour stocks, as of July 1, this being 
drawn apparently from the compilations of 
the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. It is in- 
teresting to note that this estimate for July 
1, 1925, was 1,815,000 barrels, whereas the 
returns reported for mills alone by the 
Bureau of the Census for June 30 was 
3,829,420 barrels. 

Practices in the retail trade are appar- 
ently changing. Milling capacity being in 
excess of grindings, with prompt and de- 
pendable transportation by rail and truck, 
retailers see little reason for carrying stocks. 
Fearful of the future price movement 
(which is partly discounted by the willing- 
ness of mills to sell at current prices for 
distant delivery) and confident of immedi- 
ate delivery of flour on order, retailers nat- 
urally buy from hand to mouth. The re- 
maining motive for carrying stocks, where 
it exists, is largely financial, and unless 
flour purveyors make unusual terms to re- 
tailers, even this works out in the direction 
of hand-to-mouth buying. When a chain 
store is able to gauge its flour trade so that 
an order of flour is sold before the bill is 
due, for example, within thirty days, this 
means that so long as flour is purchased on 
this basis the seller is supplying the capital, 
since the flour is not paid for until after it 
is sold. All in all, the tendency in the retail 
trade is not to carry heavy flour stocks; and 
this means that our inability to measure 
stocks in retailers’ hands is of relatively 
less importance. Under these circumstances, 
an estimate of flour carryover becomes 
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more feasible, since the stocks in the hands 
of mills, wholesalers, and factors are more 
visible than those in the hands of retailers. 

So far as bakeries are concerned, we are 
also in a stage of transition. The emphasis 
on high-protein flour works in favor of flour 
reserves by large bakeries. Price fluctua- 
tions react in the direction of low stocks 
held by small bakeries. The effect on flour 
stocks to be anticipated as the result of con- 
solidations of bakeries into large country- 
wide organizations cannot yet be foreseen. 

In any event, there is at present no 
method of estimating flour stocks in dis- 
tributive channels, and the only adjustment 
possible is to regard them as high or low, 
on the basis of trade considerations, and to 
regard the carryover in as balancing the 
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carryover out. The economies in use of 
flour that attend high prices are accom- 
plished to a large extent on the flour stocks 
in the hands of retailers; and hand-to- 
mouth buying by retailers reacts profound- 
ly back to the mills. 


The considerations presented in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs make clear the certain- 
ty of the omission of several variable items 
from the published estimates of carryover 
and the probability of duplications in the 
several items that ought to be considered in 
the carryover. It should be possible to do 
much toward completing and perfecting the 
estimate of this basic figure, though flour 
stocks in distributive channels will prob- 
ably remain an unknown item. 


Ill. METHODS OF MEASURING WHEAT DISAPPEARANCE 
AND CONSUMPTION 


The amount of flour produced has no 
direct relation to the amount of wheat pro- 
duced; but since by the traditional proce- 
dure practically all items in disappearance, 
outside of the visible, depend on the crop 
estimate and in effect are derived directly 
or indirectly through the crop estimate, 
this traditional method purports to make 
the volume of flour a function of the vol- 
ume of wheat. 

There are three ways of measuring the 
volume of a manufacture. One is to meas- 
ure the raw material utilized. The second is 
to make an enumeration of the outturn of 
the product. The third is to ascertain the 
consumption of the manufactured article, 
with adjustment for stocks and foreign 
trade. Each of these is theoretically avail- 
able in the case of flour, but no one of them 
has been carried through with precision for 
any length of time. 

The third method is the most difficult. 
Except for the period of the United States 
Food Administration, we have little data on 
the subject from the side of the consumer. 
The historical method of estimating flour 
production has been to subtract from the 
crop of wheat every other conceivable item 
and then regard the remainder as wheat 
passing into the manufacture of flour. We 


have had censuses of flour milling every 
five years since 1899, and biennially since 
1919. Since July 1923 we have had a month- 
ly census of flour milling. It is possible, 
despite the paucity of the statistical data, 
to discuss the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the several avenues of approach. 
It is important to do this in order that the 
future development of our statistical in- 
formation may be guided by a realization 
of the defects of the present position. 

Five pieces of information are theoreti- 
cally requisite: 

(1) The amount of wheat milled into 
flour and by-products. This is in 60-pound 
bushels, and the wheat reported as going 
into milling is thus comparable, presumably, 
with the wheat reported in the crop esti- 
mate. 

(2) The weight of flour secured from the 
stated weight of wheat. This is in barrels. 

From (1) and (2) we secure the average 
ratio of bushels of wheat per barrel of flour. 

(3) The seasonal rate of flour outturn 
throughout the year. This is measured in 
the mills by the day’s output, and daily 
figures are added to form figures for weeks 
and months. 

(4) Stocks of flour carried into and out of 
the milling year. This is now to be obtain- 
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able as an approximate census enumera- 
tion, as of June 30, of stocks in mill hands. 
It does not take into account flour stocks in 
the wholesale and retail trade; nor stocks 
of householders which under normal cir- 
cumstances may be assumed to be relatively 
constant and rather low in midsummer, but 
under circumstances of abnormal prices 
might be notably above or below a normal 
figure. 

(5) Segregation of consumption 
three groups:' 

(a) Flour consumption by manufacturers 
of bread, cakes, pastry, biscuits, crackers, 
etc., for ready-to-eat sale to households. 

(b) Flour consumption in hotels, restau- 
rants, dining cars, public eating-places, and 
institutions. 

(c) Flour consumption by households, 
being purchases of raw flour. 


into 


CURRENT STATISTICAL PROCEDURES 


Now what are the procedures currently 
employed? It has been customary to for- 
mulate the situations of wheat and flour 
combined. A brief summary of the older 
practice of the Department of Agriculture 
is as follows: 


Supplies 
Crop ar 
Carryover into crop year As 


Imports, wheat and flour (as wheat) 3 


Total A 
Disposition 
Exports, wheat and flour (as wheat) bi 
Carryover out of crop year bz 
Total B 
Balance for domestic utilization xX 
Population Y 
Utilization per capita x 


For commercial purposes more detail is 
desirable both as to volumes and move- 
ment, and such statements are prepared to 
indicate the current position as well as the 
position at the close of the crop year. A 
good illustration of such a current state- 
ment is that of Russell, as follows: 


1 This phase is not discussed in this paper. 
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Supplies 
Crop and farm reserves an 
Stocks at elevators, mills, and 
terminals, July 1 as 
Receipts from farms since July 1, 
estimate as 
Imports, domestic account as 
Total A 
Disposition (except carryover out) 
Exports, U. S. grain from July 1 bi 
Ground by mills, same time b2 
Total B 
Balance 


Stocks on hand and in transit 
Of which at terminals 


> pd 


Another commercial formulation is that 
of the Northwestern Miller, as follows: 


Supplies 
Carryover, wheat an 
Carryover, flour as wheat As 
Crop as 
Imports, wheat as 
Imports, flour as wheat as 

Total A 

Disposition (except human consumption) 
Wheat exports bi 
Exports of flour as wheat bz 
Carryover, wheat bs 
Carryover, flour as wheat bs 
Reserved for seeding bs 
Waste, feed, and loss be 


Total B 


Balance for domestic utilization 
As wheat x 
As flour (barrels) x 


The Division of Historical and Statistical 
Research of the federal Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics uses a different formula- 
tion, with more detail, as follows: 


Supplies 
Carryover in: 
Stocks on farms, July 1 an 
Stocks in country mills and 
elevators, July 1 ae 
Commercial visible (Bradstreet’s), 
July 1 as 
Stocks of flour (in terms of wheat), 
July 1 as 
New crop as 
Imports (flour included), July 1 to 
June 30 Ac 
Total A 
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Disposition (except for food and feed) 
Exports, July 1 to June 30 (flour 


included) bi 
Estimated seed requirements bz 
Carryover out: 
On farms, June 30 bs 
In country mills and elevators, 
June 30 bs 
Commercial visible (Bradstreet’s), 
June 30 bs 
Flour (in terms of wheat) be 
Total B 
Disappearance for food and feed x 
Population WY 


Per capita disappearance, food and 
feed (bushels) 


va 


The tabulation of the Department of Ag- 
riculture brings into clear relief the factors 
of this segregation that are at once illogical 
and inchoate from the standpoint of con- 
sumption. There is no item for dockage, 
wastage, or losses; these and the disappear- 
ance for food and feed are all lumped into 
one figure. It would be almost as illogical 
to estimate coal production not by the tons 
carried over railroads from pit-heads, but by 
the yardage of coal seams excavated in the 
mining operations, including in the figure 
for coal disappearance the volume of culm 
that annually accumulates outside the pit- 
heads. 


PROPOSED FORMULATIONS 


From the standpoint of wheat as raw ma- 
terial for manufacture, the following rep- 
resents a correct form of statement: 


Supplies 
Crop ai 
Carryover in, wheat a2 
Imports, wheat as 
Total A 
Disposition 
Milled by 
Exports, wheat bz 
Carryover out, wheat b; 
Total B 
Remainder ( 
Seed di 
Feed dz 


Waste, losses, dockage, unaccounted for Xx 


Two alternative methods of accounting 
for the disposition of wheat are shown be- 
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low. In the table of disappearance, the bur- 
den of cumulative error falls on flour mill- 
ing; in the table of manufacture it falls on 
a fraction unaccounted for. 


TABLE OF DISAPPEARANCE 


Supplies 
Carryover in, July 1: 
(a) Farm reserves ar 
(b) In country mills and elevators a2 
(c) Stocks of city mills as 
(d) Commercial visible as 
New crop As 
Imports ac 
Total A 
Disposition 
Exports bi 
Used for seed bz 
Industrial use bs 
Waste, spoilage, losses bs 
Fed to animals bs 
Carryover out, June 30: 
(a) Farm reserves be 
(b) In country mills and elevators b; 
(c) Stocks of city mills bs 
(d) Commercial visible bo 
Total B 
Available for flour milling Xx 
TABLE OF MANUFACTURE 
Supplies 
Carryover in, July 1: 
(a) Farm reserves ai 
(b) In country mills and elevators as 
(c) Stocks of city mills as 
(d) Commercial visible as 
New crop As 
Imports As 
Total A 
Disposition 
Exports bi 
Used for seed bz 
Industrial use bs 
Ground into flour bs 
Carryover out, June 30: 
(a) Farm reserves bs 
(b) In country mills and elevators be 
(c) Stocks of city mills b; 
(d) Commercial visible bs 
Total B 


Unaccounted for as waste, spoilage, losses, 
and animal feed xX 


MEASURES OF DISAPPEARANCE AND CONSUMPTION 


It is further expedient and practicable to 
separate flour and wheat. A serviceable 
method of separation is shown below: 


DISTRIBUTION, UTILIZATION, OR DISAPPEARANCE OF 
WHEAT, JULY 1—JUNE 30 


Supplies 
Carryover in, July 1: 
(a) Farm reserves a 
(b) In country mills and elevators as 
(c) Stocks of city mills as 
(d) Commercial visible a4 
New crop as 
Imports Ac 
Total A 
Disposition 
Exports bi 
Used for seed b: 
Industrial use bs 
Ground into flour Ds 
Carryover out, June 30: 
(a) Farm reserves bs 
(b) In country mills and elevators De 
(c) Stocks of city mills b; 
(d) Commercial visible bs 
Total B 


Waste, spoilage, losses, fed to animals 
on farms xX 


FLouR PRODUCTION 


Supplies 
(Wheat ground) (a;) 
Flour outturn ae 
Flour imports as 
Flour stocks, July 1 as 
Total A 
Disposition 
Flour exports bi 
Flour absorbed by trade bz 
Flour stocks, June 30 b, 
Total B 


It will be advantageous to conclude this 
discussion with tabular presentations of the 
data for the year 1924-25, though some of 
the estimates are still provisional and sub- 
ject to revision. The supply and disposition 
of wheat, provisionally issued in a press re- 
lease, according to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture was as follows: 
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(Million bushels) 


Supplies 
Crop 873 
farm reserves 31 
Carryover 4 country mills and elevators 37 $107 
visible 39 
wheat for consumption 
Imports wheat for grinding for export 6 
flour as wheat mare 
Total 986 
Disposition 
Seed 88 
Exports, wheat 195 
Wheat milled 540 
Fed to animals 75 
farm reserves 30 
Carryover4 country mills and elevators 25 87 
visible Bt 
Total 985 


This deviates from previous practice by 
the inclusion of a figure for wheat milled 
obtained from the Bureau of the Census. It 
includes, however, no estimate of city-mill 
stocks. If the item of wheat fed to ani- 
mals was a primary estimate, the agreement 
between the totals is of course fictitious. 
Otherwise this indicates that all of the 
losses have been included in the item “fed 
to animals.” 

The supply and disposition of wheat, ac- 
cording to the data of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Bureau of 
the Census, employed in accordance with 
the views herein expressed, are as follows: 


(Million bushels) 


Supplies 
Crop 873 
farm reserves 31 
country mills and elevators 37 
Carryover visihtc 39 ¢ 107 


city-mill stocks unreported 

wheat for consumption 
Imports wheat for grinding for export 6 

flour as wheat 


Total 
Disposition 
Seed 88 
Exports, wheat 195 
Wheat milled 540 
farm reserves 30 | 
country mills and elevators 25 
Carryover4 visible 32) 7135 
city-mill stocks (excluding 
l clear duplications) AS) 
Total 958 
Farm uses and losses 28 
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The presence of an item of city-mill 
stocks in the outgoing carryover, without a 
corresponding item in the incoming carry- 
over, is a glaring inconsistency. Since city- 
mill stocks were not reported in the carry- 
over in July 1924, the residual figure of 28 
million bushels for farm uses and losses is 
too low by at least that unknown amount. 
This formulation has the obvious advantage 
of presenting the four most verifiable items 
in the disposition (seed, exports as wheat, 
mill consumption, and carryover), leaving 
the least verifiable items (fed to animals, 
losses, and wheat unaccounted for) under 
one heading, the size of which, if incongru- 
ous, will reflect back to the figure for the 
crop, rather than to the principal items in 
disposition. A year hence it will be possible 
to present a perfected statement of the posi- 
tion of that date, because city-mill stocks 
will be available for both carryovers. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN WHEAT PRODUCTION AND 
FiLour PropuctTion 


It is important clearly to realize that pro- 
duction and disappearance of wheat and 
production and consumption of flour are 
not comparable processes, when contrasted 
from the standpoint of the market pro- 
cedures by which supply and demand are 
equated in price. Commodities may be di- 
vided into two groups according to whether 
production is confined to a limited season 
or is continuous. With a season’s produc- 
tion unforeseeable and uncontrolled, it is 
assumed that the product is placed on sale 
during the year; it is this fixed supply, set 
against the effective demand, that is 
equated in the current price. With continu- 
ous production both controllable and to 
some extent foreseeable, the product set out 
for sale during the year may be adjusted to 
the effective demand; the price may be 
raised or lowered to some extent by con- 
tracting or expanding the production. 
Wheat belongs to the first type of commod- 
ity, flour to the second. The grower must 
harvest the yield nature has provided; the 
miller needs to grind only what he can sell. 

The wheat crop becomes available during 
a harvest season of four months. Wheat is 
relatively non-perishable, may be stored 
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and shipped at all seasons, and is a highly 
mobile commodity. The practice of future 
trading on grain exchanges enhances this 
mobility. Therefore, under normal circum- 
stances, despite the fact that wheat is 
shipped from the farm more heavily in the 
fall than throughout the remainder of the 
year, it is broadly correct to say that the 
bulk of the crop of wheat is offered for sale 
at one time. The effects of physical mobil- 
ity, hedging, and speculation normally re- 
duce the monthly variations in prices to 
little more than the carrying charges; in ef- 
fect, the merchandised crop is thus placed 
on sale at once. This statement must be 
qualified by the facts that the farmer may 
withhold a variable amount of wheat from 
the market and dispose of it on the farm; 
and that a variable amount may pass from 
one crop year to another in the form of 
carryover. With these qualifications, it may 
be said that the annual outturn of wheat is 
normally placed on the market for sale at 
one time, to meet the purchasers of wheat, 
who are continuously in the market, sup- 
plying a somewhat variable but continuous 
demand for the manufactured product. 

The buyers of wheat may be classed 
under four heads: (1) flour mills; (2) grain 
merchants who act as factors, brokers, or 
jobbers, usually hedging their transactions, 
and selling to exporters, millers, and other 
users; (3) fobbers and exporters making 
purchases for immediate loading or pro- 
spective cargoes; and (4) speculators pur- 
chasing wheat to hold for a rise. The last- 
named group is only an occasional buyer 
of wheat in notable amounts, as in 1924-25. 
The other three groups are continuously in 
the market for amounts of wheat that are 
variable from month to month. Buying of 
wheat and flour, when hedged, does not in- 
fluence price in the sense of equating the 
supply and demand, since a purchase of 
cash wheat is approximately offset by the 
sale of a wheat future in corresponding 
amount. 

The manufacture of flour is a continuous 
operation, with only moderate variation 
from season to season and even from 
year to year. In a wheat-surplus-producing 
country like the United States, the physical 
supply of raw material may be regarded 
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almost as a constant, in quantity if not in 
quality. Most mills try to maintain a cer- 
tain volume of operation. But they are also 
compelled to adapt operations to fluctuat- 
ing trade demand for flour. The monthly 
operations of large mills are compromises 
between these two positions. Technically 
considered, the volume of operations is de- 
termined by the advantageous use of the 
capacity of the mill and by the demand for 
flour, and has practically nothing to do with 
the quantitative supply of wheat. A com- 
parison of actual grindings with capacities 
of flour mills‘ and with flour sales, week 
after week throughout the year, would make 
this clearly evident, since current grindings 
frequently exceed current and contract 
sales. The annual production of flour is 
thus not to be regarded as a total supply 
placed on sale at one time. The normal de- 
mands are fairly well known for each re- 
gion. Beyond that, mills grind for export 
when it is of advantage to their particular 
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organizations so to do. Only the largest 
mills, and these not at all times, are in a 
position to maintain a relative continuity 
of operations; most of them slacken or 
speed up in accordance with demand for 
flour. 

Broadly considered, therefore, in the 
marketing of wheat, the supply of the year 
may be regarded as set up for sale at one 
time. In the marketing of flour, the outturn 
of the year is determined by the demand 
for the product, and this is not to be re- 
garded as set up for sale at one time. Be- 
yond a certain point, expansion of milling 
operations does not necessarily make for 
economy. A mill not desirous of restricting 
operations to the scope of demand may 
undertake to increase demand by grinding 
to capacity with sale of flour at reduced 
price. The experiences of recent years, 
however, have indicated that for the most 
part this practice proves illusory in terms 
of monetary return. 


IV. DATA ON FLOUR MILLING 


The chief source of our information con- 
cerning the volume of flour milling is the 
reports of the Census Bureau, supplemented 
by reports and estimates prepared by mill- 
ing journals and special statistical service. 


THE CENSUS OF FLOUR MILLING 


A census of flour milling should report 
three essential facts: (1) the volume of 
wheat ground; (2) the weight of flour pro- 
duced; (3) the monthly rate of grindings. 

The amount of wheat ground is influenced 
by the quantities of wheat of different qual- 
ities in the crop, by home demand, and by 
export demand. The weight of flour pro- 
duced out of the wheat ground represents 
the average extraction, largely the expres- 
sion of the quality of the crop and the flour 
specifications of consumers. The seasonal 
rate of grinding is the expression of several 
influences including administrative stocks 
at the opening of the season, the rate and 


1On account of persistence of old-type mills, there 
is a difference between gross capacity and what may 
be termed economic capacity. 


volume of wheat marketing, relations of 
transportation and power, and the trend of 
flour sales. The grindings of July-Decem- 
ber inclusive always exceed those of Jan- 
uary—June inclusive, though the amount 
varies from year to year. 

The weighted flour value of a wheat crop 
is relatively computable for Canada, but 
much less computable for the United States. 
The crop report is in bushels of 60 pounds, 
and represents therefore an adjustment 
corresponding to the varying amounts of 
the several grades of wheat with weights 
lower than 60 pounds to the legal volu- 
metric bushel. This adjustment is based on 
appraisal of crop reporters at the source, 
not on official inspections at the terminals, 
as is the case in Canada. 

The degree to which wheat is cleaned be- 
fore it is milled depends upon many cir- 
cumstances. We have five inspection grades 
of wheat, for which the minimum test 
weight per volume bushel is allowed to run 
from 50-51 pounds for No. 5 to 58-60 
pounds for No. 1. Total foreign material 
other than dockage is allowed to run from 
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7 per cent for No. 5 to 1 per cent for No. 1; 
and matter other than cereal grains from 
5 per cent for No. 5 to 0.5 per cent for 
No. 1. Heat-damaged grain is allowed to 
run from 3 per cent for No. 5 to 0.1 per cent 
for No. 1. Total damaged kernels are al- 
lowed to run from 15 per cent for No. 5 to 
2 per cent for No. 1. The five grades repre- 
sent a varying gradation in quality, always 
more or less unsatisfactory, and one that by 
no means always corresponds to similar 
gradation in flour yield. Each variety is al- 
lowed to contain wheats of other varieties 
from 10 per cent for No. 5 to 2 per cent for 
No.1, and sometimes these admixtures have 
an unusual effect on the flour yield as well 
as on the quality of flour. In different years 
and in different regions, these admixtures 
fluctuate rather widely, sometimes in the 
upward direction, at other times down- 
ward, and the mills must adapt their prac- 
tices accordingly. One of the results of 
these adaptations is to be found in the yield 
of flour per bushel of wheat. The miller 
naturally endeavors to keep his flours uni- 
form, but may be induced to shade the ex- 
traction upward or downward according to 
the prices of flour and mill-feeds. 

The decennial census is an actual enu- 
meration of flour grindings, including mer- 
chant mills and customs mills, reported 
separately, having an annual outturn of a 
value exceeding $500. The biennial census 
of milling is now confined to reports from 
merchant mills, excluding all establish- 
ments the value of whose products is below 
$5,000 per annum. This gives a lower figure 
than would be obtained by the method of 
the decennial census, depending upon in- 
creases or decreases in establishments and 
shifts of establishments above or below the 
$5,000 reporting line. When it becomes pos- 
sible to check the results of several succes- 
sive biennial censuses against two decen- 
nial censuses, the varying relations of the 
partial censuses to the more complete cen- 
sus will become evident. Most likely these 
variations are negligible, since the wheat 
flour produced in customs mills and in mer- 
chant mills having an outturn of a value of 
less than $5,000 per annum is small and 
probably relatively constant. 

The monthly census of milling has a 
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scope more limited than the decennial or 
biennial census, since it includes only mer- 
chant mills manufacturing at the rate of 
5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. A 
careful comparison of the unpublished in- 
dividual reports of the monthly and the de- 
cennial census would indicate the number 
of mills whose operations lie between the 
value of $5,000 per annum and the volume 
of 5,000 barrels per annum, the amount of 
flour included in this zone, and the propor- 
tion it bears to the total outturn. 

The monthly census of flour milling in- 
cludes two running tabulations: (a) the 
number of mills reporting with an outturn 
for the month at the rate of 5,000 or more 
barrels of flour annually, and (b) a com- 
parative statement for the identical mills 
reporting each month, with a figure for the 
relation of the outturn of these mills to the 
total wheat flour reported in the last decen- 
nial census. (See Appendix Table VI.) The 
number of mills reporting monthly has thus 
far varied roughly from 1,000 to 1,100. The 
number of mills included in the compara- 
tive statement is around 950, and these pro- 
duced in 1923 approximately 87 per cent of 
the total wheat flour reported for that year. 
Assuming that the relations between re- 
porting and non-reporting mills and be- 
tween the groupings of mills remain rela- 
tively constant and comparable, one should 
be able at the end of the year to secure from 
the data of the monthly census of flour mill- 
ing a computed figure for total flour pro- 
duction for the year that may be compared 
with figures from the quinquennial and bi- 
ennial censuses, as shown below: 


1923— 1924— 


1909¢ 1914 19197 1921 1923 1924 24 25 


Wheat ground (million bushels) 
503.5 545.8 618.7 521.2 558.1 557.4 573.7 539.1 


Flour outturn (million barrels) 
107.1 116.4 133.7 110.8 113.5 120.8 123.9 117.7 


4 These figures include customs mills not reported in the 
other years. The 1909 figures, excluding customs mills, are 
496.5 for wheat and 105.8 for flour. The 1919 figures, 
excluding customs mills, are 612.6 for wheat and 132.5 
for flour. 


Since these various censuses have not 
identical bases of enumeration, is it possible 
to make them comparable? 

It is possible to secure an approximate. 
estimation of the volume of unreported 
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milling in customs mills and in small mer- 
chant mills. In the census of 1919 customs 
mills were reported as having ground 
6,105,047 bushels of wheat and as having 
produced 1,205,068 barrels of flour. These 
figures were slightly smaller than the cor- 
responding figures in 1909. The merchant 
mills with an outturn of less than 1,000 bar- 
rels turned out 869,831 barrels, from 5,495,- 
584 bushels of wheat. Since the mills turn- 
ing out over 1,000 barrels per year corre- 
spond fairly closely with the mills turning 
out a product valued at over $5,000 per year, 
this would mean, other things being equal, 
that the reports of the biennial censuses 
have missed about 11.6 million bushels of 
wheat ground and 2.1 million barrels of 
flour included in the decennial census. This 
would indicate that the biennial census of 
1921, and presumably of 1923, missed about 
2 per cent of the flour reported in 1919. 
Strictly speaking, to this must be added the 
outturn of mills with an annual value of 
under $500, unreported in all; but this may 
probably be regarded as negligible. 

There is no definite way of knowing just 
how conditions have changed since 1919. 
One hears the suggestion that higher freight 
rates may have stimulated milling in small 
country mills. On the other hand, competi- 
tion in flour selling has never been more 
intense than during the past few years, and 
this is not favorable to country milling. 

Russell and the Northwestern Miller have 
attempted to adjust the census figures in 
such a way as to represent what they be- 
lieve to be the total production. The North- 
western Miller,: on the basis of census com- 
parisons, suggests that the average monthly 
census estimate of flour production is 81 per 
cent of the probable total for all wheat flour 
mills in the country. A. L. Russell’ believes 
that the adjusted estimate of the Bureau of 
the Census, if raised by 5 per cent, would 
approximate the probable total production. 
Adjustment for an increase of 2 per cent 
has been demonstrated to be necessary, but 
how much more is not demonstrable. The 
various figures for the last two fiscal years 
may be contrasted as follows: 


1 Millers’ Almanack, 1925, p. 166. 
2 Personal communication. 
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(Million barrels) 
1923-24 1924-25 
Bureau of Census, raised to 100 


per cent 123:9) tl 7e7 
The above, plus 2 per cent 126.4 120.1 
Northwestern Miller 129.5 129.7 
A. L. Russell 130.1 123.6 


The discrepancy is slight in 1923-24, but 
noteworthy in 1924-25. 

An increase of somewhere between 2 and 
5 per cent represents the adjustment appar- 
ently necessary to bring the figure for an- 
nual flour production based upon the 
monthly reports of the census up to the 
probable total. There is little profit in dis- 
cussing this adjustment, which will prob- 
ably be clarified by an additional year’s ex- 
perience with the monthly census and the 
forthcoming results of the biennial census 
of 1925. 

Once the figure for flour supply is secured 
(meaning by this outturn of flour minus net 
exports, adjusted for carryover in and 
carryover out), the next step would be to 
segregate consumption into the three main 
fractions indicated above (p. 299). 


OTHER DATA ON FLouR MILLING 


Additional data on the course of flour 
milling would be highly desirable, though 
differences of opinion may be expected 
as to whether these ought to be secured 
through the Census Bureau or through the 
trade association. It may be taken for 
granted that the statistics of flour milling, 
like those of other major industries com- 
posed of a large number of operative units, 
will be expanded either by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation operating under govern- 
mental supervision, or by governmental 
agencies directly. Desirable additional data 
would include the following: 

(1) monthly outturn of mills, by regions; 

(2) stocks in milling hands, by regions; 

(3) relation of monthly milling to capac- 
ity, by regions; 

(4) relation of sales to outturn; 

(5) relation of sales to capacity; 

(6) stocks covered by hedges. 

Concerned with wheat are growers, grain 
merchants, millers, exporters, bakers, flour 
dealers. The possession of such current 
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data would engender in the minds of each 
of these groups an objective attitude to- 
ward the others, and would tend to reduce 
waste, increase efficiency, and narrow the 
spread between the farm price of wheat 
and the family price of flour and bread. 


BUSHELS OF GRAIN PER BARREL OF FLOUR 


The outturn of flour per bushel of grain 
varies considerably from year to year, with- 
in the year in different regions, and within 
a region in different mills. The weight of 
the wheat per bushel, the variety and qual- 
ity (whether single or mixed varieties), the 
percentage of foreign materials (including 
dockage of all kinds), and the degree of in- 
clusion of frosted, shrivelled, immature, 
smutted, bin-burnt, or other damaged grains, 
the water-content of the grain and of the 
milled products—all affect the outturn. The 
milling census is based on bushels of 60 
pounds as bought. These are weighed by 
the mill, then cleaned, and the clean wheat 
weighed. The cleaned wheat is then tem- 
pered and in many mills weighed again be- 
fore being ground. Some of the screenings 
and cleanings go into the mill feed; others 
go into feed mixtures. Finally, the relations 
of prices of flour and mill feed may exert 
influence on the extraction. In theory, the 
price of flour is fixed after the returns from 
sales of mill feed are subtracted from total 
costs; but in practice, mills may extract 
higher if mill feed is cheap and may extract 
lower if mill feed is dear. 

The variations in outturn of flour per unit 
of wheat are not only annual but also 
monthly. There is a seasonal trend in the 
quality of grindings due to the obvious fact 
that most mills purchase month by month 
and do not secure the grain for a year’s pro- 
gram at one time. We have census records 
of variations in the annual ratio, extending 
from 4.61 to 4.91 bushels to the barrel of 
flour. A scrutiny of the details of the 
monthly milling reports issued by the De- 
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partment of Commerce (to be found in the 
Appendix) indicates that during the past 
two crop years the amount of wheat to the 
barrel of flour has fluctuated from 273.6 to 
279.6 pounds. These are the fluctuations in 
seasons of large available supplies. 

These variations in the utilization of 
wheat in milling cannot be disregarded, 
since they run into substantial figures. The 
error thus introduced is not the same for 
the consideration of flour milling and wheat 
crop. We observe variations, according to 
census returns, of .3 of a bushel of wheat 
per barrel of flour. A hundred million bar- 
rels of flour required 463 million bushels of 
wheat in 1919 and 491 million bushels in 
1923. If one were to subtract from the crop 
in any year a figure for wheat ground based 
on an average, one might obviously reduce 
or increase the resultant figure for carry- 
over by 10—20 millions of bushels. If, on the 
other hand, one were to apply to the re- 
mainder of the wheat crop, after subtrac- 
tion of all other items from the total supply 
(the wheat thus statistically consigned to 
milling), an arbitrary or average factor of 
flour outturn per bushel of wheat, one 
would secure a figure for flour production 
notably above or below the actual outturn. 
The error in the one case raises or lowers 
the wheat item to be accounted for with 
other items of the disappearance; the error 
in the other instance makes a fictitiously 
high or low figure for flour consumption. 

Since the war the number of bushels of 
wheat necessary to produce the unit of flour 
has apparently been rising. Before the war 
it was common to convert wheat into flour 
or flour into wheat on the assumption that 
4.5 bushels of average wheat equalled the 
196-pound barrel of flour. Since it is now 
possible to obtain the reported relation 
from the reports of the census, the use of 
the figure 4.5 for conversion is to be re- 
garded as obsolete. The reported ratio was 
4.63:1 in 1923-24 and 4.58:1 in 1924-25. 


V. UNRELIABILITY OF CURRENT DATA ON CONSUMPTION 


In the study of the disappearance of 
wheat, the immediate purpose lies in the 
elucidation of trade relations; the ultimate 


purpose lies in the appraisal of the human 
consumption of wheat and the relations of 
the wheat supply to this demand. While 
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the manufacture of flour is the chief item 
in the disappearance of wheat, the disap- 
pearance of wheat and the manufacture of 
flour are two fundamentally different phe- 
nomena. They are of considerable impor- 
tance, and they can be understood only with 
the aid of adequate statistical material. The 
present section deals with the inadequacy 
of these data on consumption. 


WHEAT DISAPPEARANCE 


The available data on the disappearance 
of wheat cannot now be used to suggest an 
approximate estimate of the amount of 
wheat passing into human consumption, for 
the simple reason that our information on 
the several items is so indefinite that every 
year an amazingly large fraction of the re- 
ported supply remains unaccounted for. 

The best illustration of this uncomfort- 
able fact is to be found in the records of the 
United States Grain Corporation. The Food 
Administration, operating under war pow- 
ers, was in possession of an extraordinary 
volume of information concerning wheat 
and flour. Flour mills, elevators, dealers, 
and bakers were under license. There was 
supervision of threshing and an accounting 
of screenings. Weekly reports were re- 
ceived from some 21,000 country elevators 
and 10,000 flour mills. Movements of wheat 
from farms to elevators and from elevators 
to mills, by states and regions, were re- 
ported continuously and minutely. Wheat 
was allocated to mills, competitive buying 
was suspended, and all operations were di- 
rectly measured. The control of the Grain 
Corporation and of the Milling Division of 
the Food Administration covered approxi- 
mately 97 per cent of the wheat supplies. 
The comparable information on wheat and 
flour thus secured was better than has been 
obtained in any decennial census. What 
under these circumstances could not be ac- 
complished toward elucidating the disap- 
pearance of wheat, would appear to lie out- 
side the range of present peace-time statis- 
tics. Outstanding, therefore, is the fact that 
in the three years covering the control of 
wheat by the Government (extending, how- 
ever, one month beyond the date of oper- 
ation of the Grain Corporation, but statis- 
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tically included) a large volume of wheat 

remained unaccounted for in each year. 
Table 1 indicates this clearly. 


TABLE 1.— DISPOSITION OF WHEAT, CROP YEARS 
1917-18 Tro 1919-20, AccorpING TO 
U. S. GRAIN CORPORATION* 


(Million bushels) 


1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
Supplies 
Carryover in all elevators, 
mills, etc., beginning of 
year 40.3 14.3 37.9 
Carryover on farms, be- 
ginning of year 15.6 8.1 19.3 
Crop—government 
estimate 636.7 921.4 968.0 
Imports of wheat 28.2 illest 4.8 
Total 720.8 954.9 1,030.0 
Disposition 
Ground by mills sil avril Liha 
1 per cent loss in mill 
screenings Ore 5.4 6.0 
Exported as wheat 34.1 181.4 122.4 
Used for seed 89.3 98.7 80.4 
Fed on farms¢ 13.0 26.6 26.6 
Farm reserves end of 
year 8.1 19.6 47.8 
Stocks in all elevators and 
mills, end of year 14.3 37.9 76.0 
Total 687.1 908.7 958.8 
Unaccounted for Sou 46.2 V2, 


* Abbreviated from Table No. 21 of the supplement to 
“Grain and Flour Statistics During the War,’? published by 
the United States Grain Corporation in 1920. Corrected for 
the wheat crop of 1919. 

“Department of Agriculture estimate based on average. 


It is astonishing to note that during these 
three years we exported 338 million bushels 
of wheat as grain and lost account of 151 
million bushels! 

Table 2 represents, so far as the disposi- 
tion of the stated supplies is concerned, 
Table 1 rewritten to correspond to the 
formulation now being used by the Division 
of Historical and Statistical Research of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Obviously, the presence of definite figures 
for wheat ground as the largest item of 
known size in the one tabulation, and in 
the other the stating of wheat ground as the 
principal unknown, makes all the differ- 
ence in the meaning and purposes of the 
two tabulations. 
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The unaccounted-for wheat in 1917-18 
was 33.7 million bushels, or 4.6 per cent of 
the supply; in 1918-19 it was 46.2 million 
bushels, or 4.8 per cent of the supply; and 
in 1919-20 it was 75.2 million bushels, or 
6.9 per cent of the supply. Noteworthy, 
first, is the large volume of wheat involved; 
secondly, the regular increase in the figure, 
suggesting possibly the cumulation of a sta- 
tistical error. When such a volume of 
wheat remained unaccounted for during 
years in which the wheat ground was spe- 
cifically reported and wheat flour was al- 
most as precious as munitions, it would ap- 
pear fatuous in normal times to make esti- 
mates of carryover in and out and wheat 
used for seed and fed to animals, to sub- 
tract the sum of these from the wheat crop, 
and to regard the remainder as wheat pass- 
ing into human consumption. 


TABLE 2.— DISPOSITION OF WHEAT, Crop YEARS 
1917-18 ro 1919-20 (U.S. GRAIN CorporATION), 
ACCORDING TO THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE U. S. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


(Million bushels) 


1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
Supplies 720.7. 954.9 1,030.0 
Disposition 
Exports (including flour) 132.6 290.2 219.9 
Seed requirements 89.3 98.7 80.4 
Farm reserves 8.1 19.6 47.8 
Other stocks, 
including flour 14.3 37.9 76.0 
Total disposition 244.3 446.4 424.1 
Disappearance for food 
and feed 476.4 508.5 605.9 


The detailed figures of the Grain Corpo- 
ration give no trustworthy clue to the ex- 
planation for these noteworthy discrepan- 
cies. Whether the crops were overesti- 
mated or the items of stocks and wheat fed 
to animals underestimated, or both, re- 
mains conjectural. Pearl estimated the 
wheat fed to animals and wasted as 7 per 
cent of the crop, far below the figure of the 
Department of Agriculture for feed alone, 
but larger than the figure stated in the table 
for the war years. An inherently probable 
explanation of a part of the unaccounted- 
for disappearance may lie in the suggestion 
that farmers, disregarding the urgent ap- 
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peals of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Food Administration to send to market 
all millable wheat, actually used more 
wheat as animal feed during those years 
than they were supposed to do. 

The average for the three years of wheat 
lost in mill screenings, fed on farms, and 
unaccounted for was 78 million bushels, 
which was a little over 14 per cent of the 
average amount ground in mills. If one 
takes the flour production figures of Rus- 
sell, minus net exports of flour, and the 
figures of the United States Department of 
Agriculture for wheat disappearance (as 
including food, animal feed, and waste) 
and by subtraction secures figures for ani- 
mal feed and waste, the average of these 
figures over the ten-year period is 13 per 
cent of the average flour production of 
that period. This concordance looks too 
good to be more than accidental; but it does 
indicate that a fraction of unaccounted-for 
wheat must be regularly present in the 
estimates of the disposition of the wheat 


supply. 
WuHeEat Fep To LIvEsTockK 


Wheat fed to livestock and wheat fed on 
farms are commonly used as synonymous 
expressions. This is an error that in differ- 
ent years may run into several million 
bushels. 

The late Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
report of November 1923 on “The Wheat 
Situation” (Table 19), used certain figures 
for wheat “fed to livestock.” Since this table 
was based on “reports from farmers,” “fed 
to livestock” obviously meant “fed to live- 
stock on farms,” and presumably on farms 
in counties where the wheat was grown. 

Wheat fed to animals is not identical 
with wheat fed on farms, the former being 
larger. Wheat fed on farms in the locality 
where it is grown consists of three kinds of 
wheat: 

(1) Tail wheat; and frosted, shrunken, 
bin-burnt, sprouted, smutty, or other forms 
of deteriorated wheat, salable only at heavy 
discount and unfit for seed. 

(2) Low grades or undesirable varieties 
of millable wheat, selling at a discount so 
heavy as to make the feed value on the 
farm higher than the cash value converted 
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into other available feeding stuffs at local 
prices. 

(3) Sound representative wheat, in some 
years and in some regions, under conditions 
of unusual scarcity of other feeding stuffs. 

Wheat of the first two kinds is included 
in the crop report but is not marketed; to 
the extent that it is not included in the esti- 
mate of wheat fed on farms, it is lost in the 
item of wheat unaccounted for. 

When wheat is shipped to elevators and 
mills, it contains a variable percentage of 
dockage. This wheat ought to be cleaned 
on the farm, or at least in the country ele- 
vators; but for the most part it is not 
cleaned until it reaches the mills. The 
screenings are for the most part later used 
as animal feed, either unground or ground 
in the form of mixed feeds. To a consider- 
able extent these feeds are shipped back to 
the regions from which they were originally 
derived. The process constitutes a wastage 
of transportation that has been made prom- 
inent in the prairie provinces of Canada, 
where records are kept of the losses in clean- 
ing and of rail shipments of screenings. The 
loss in cleaning of Canadian hard spring 
wheat in four of the past five years has been 
estimated at 3 per cent of the crop.2. The 
Minnesota State Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment has kept records of dockage assessed 
on wheat at Minnesota markets since 1899. 
In recent years the dockage has amounted 
to from 2.3 to 4.8 per cent.2 We have no 
comparable estimates for the wheats of 
other regions, but it is known that the con- 
ditions in the spring wheat belt are the 
worst, though in some years much of the 
hard winter wheat is quite foul. Assuming 
for the sake of argument that the dockage 
removed from wheat by mills grinding soft 
red winter, hard winter, and the various 
Pacific Coast wheats was half as much as 
is the case with Canadian hard spring 
wheat, we may calculate that the total ma- 


1In the years 1921-24, efforts were made by the 
federal and state departments of agriculture to in- 
struct farmers in the relative feed value of wheat in 
terms of calories and price. 

2Canada, Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statis- 
tics, April 1925, p. 101. 

3 Agriculture Yearbook, 1923, p. 619. 

4 ITbid., p. 660. 

5 The Nation’s Food, 1920, pp. 212-218. 
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terials removed before grinding might cor- 
respond to some 15 million bushels. Since 
this is practically all fed back to animals, 
some such figure must be added to the gov- 
ernment estimate of wheat fed on farms in 
order to secure a more comprehensive esti- 
mate of “wheat” (included in the crop esti- 
mate but by no means all true wheat) fed 
to livestock. 

The official data on wheat fed to livestock 
are substantially limited to those obtained 
in November 1923 from estimates of crop 
reporters of the “usual disposition” and the 
intended disposition of the 1923 crop. The 
“usual” figure averaged 8.1 per cent of the 
crop, and ranged in different states from 1 
per cent in North Dakota to 24 per cent in 
New York. The corresponding figure for 
intended disposition of the 1923 crop was 
much higher,—11.6 per cent. In presenting 
these figures the Department of Agriculture 
added :* 

Because of unsatisfactory wheat price situa- 
tion at time of inquiry the estimates of “fed to 
livestock” may be slightly excessive. The ratio of 
1923 to usual, however, is felt to reflect the 
changed situation as it existed in November. The 
degree to which these expressed intentions ma- 
terialized was probably affected by subsequent 
price changes. 

Pearl,’ statistician of the Food Adminis- 
tration, estimated that 5 per cent of the 
wheat crop was wasted and lost and only 
2 per cent fed to animals directly on the 
farm. His figure for wastage and losses 
does not seem too high, in view of the 
wheat remaining unaccounted for under the 
operations of the Grain Corporation during 
the war, if one accepts the crop estimate; 
but his figure for wheat fed to animals is 
certainly too low. Wheat fed to livestock 
and wheat losses between the harvest and 
the arrival of the grain at the mills were 
the subject of debate in every European 
country during the war; the estimates 
ranged from as low as 2 per cent in coun- 
tries like Italy to as high as 10 per cent in 
countries like Germany. 

Using the Department of Agriculture 
average of 8.1 per cent of the crop, we 
reach the quantities fed to livestock in the 
past 11 years as shown below. To these 
figures one ought to add a more or less 
constant fraction representing screenings 
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included in the crop that are not milled 
into flour, but are returned to animal feed 
for urban and country use; this has not 
here been done. 

An indirect way of checking these figures 
is to take the government figure for dis- 
appearance for food and feed and subtract 
from this a figure for wheat used in milling 
domestic flour supplies, and regard the re- 
mainder as wheat fed to livestock and 
wasted. The two sets of figures compare 
as follows :+ 

(Million bushels) 


1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 


Calculated with official average (8.1 per cent) : 
We Ser BA Ee 7 713 OS CO 7) We 


Calculated by indirect method: 
67 110. 33) 47 77 112 36 -19" 28 76° 40 


~I 
—_ 


The figures do not agree well nor could 
they be expected to do so, since in both 
calculations a number of plus and minus 
errors find expression. The wheat con- 
cerned is not in itself important, and the 
variation has little consequence so long as 
there is a notable amount of the reported 
crop otherwise unaccounted for. But it be- 
comes important for its influence on the 
carryover at the end of the crop year and 
on the disposition of wheat during the final 
months of the crop year. If the figure for 
wheat fed to animals, including all frac- 
tions, may vary as much as to be expressed 
in a plus or minus error of 15 million 
bushels, this figure subtracted from or 
added to farm reserves as reported on July 
1, would in many years make a substantial 
difference that would find reflection in the 
expected final distribution of the crop, on 
which the prices of the May and July op- 
tions are to some extent based. Early im- 
provement in this estimate is hardly to be 
expected, except for the eventual inclusion 
of the screenings of wheat flour mills. 


Per CapiraA FLour CONSUMPTION 


We have no intention of entering here 
into an exhaustive survey of the per capita 


1 See Appendix Tables I, III. 
2 The Nation’s Food, 1920, pp. 212-218. 
3 See WueEatT Stupies, July 1925, I, No. 7. 
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flour consumption. It is, however, advan- 
tageous in a brief manner tentatively to 
appraise the apparent consumption of flour 
in the light of the methods that are avail- 
able for measuring flour production. 

According to Pearl, the average per capita 
consumption of wheat flour and wheaten 
products in the seven fiscal years 1911-18 
was about 205 pounds, corresponding to 
1.04+ barrels of flour.2 There were neces- 
sarily a number of hurried guesses of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
included in the computations, and the pe- 
riod included two abnormal years. 

It is sometimes inferred that consump- 
tion of wheat is notably elastic and directly 
related to prosperity and the condition of 
the family income. In good times some 
classes cut down consumption of wheat and 
turn to other foods, especially meats; poorer 
classes increase the use of wheat and re- 
duce the consumption of cheaper cereals. 
In periods of unemployment or lower 
wages, these practices are reversed. Obvi- 
ously, it might be possible for these to be 
compensatory, although the lower-wage 
class contains a larger number of con- 
sumers than the higher-wage class. This 
might mean that increased use of wheat 
flour by certain classes in times of pros- 
perity would outweigh decreased use of 
flour in other classes. This, however, is con- 
trary to the usual trade notion existing in 
milling circles, which runs to the effect that 
hard times increase the consumption of 
flour. 

It seems to be believed in some quarters 
that consumption of wheat follows the 
trend of the business cycle. This is obvi- 
ously a contradiction of the view that hard 
times increase the consumption of wheat. 
It might, however, still be true that the con- 
sumption of wheat follows the business 
cycle, if there were large waste in the pe- 
riods of boom and small waste in the pe- 
riods of depression. 

Lastly, there is evidence for the view® 
that in a country like ours, consumption 
(or at least disappearance) of wheat rises 
with large crops and declines with smaller 
crops. These more or less conflicting views 
are appraisable only with possession of ac- 
curate data on flour production. 


UNRELIABLE DATA 


In order to form a tentative idea of the 
per capita flour production of the mills of 
the United States, we may contrast esti- 
mates drawn from trade data with those 
based on reports of the government. Ex- 
cluding the calendar years 1917 and 1918, 
Russell’s figures for flour production for 
the years 1914-24, inclusive, are adjusted 
for exports, averaged, and divided by the 
population to secure per capita figures. 
We have census reports for the years 1914, 
1919, 1921, 1923, and 1924, the latter being 
the monthly grindings adjusted to the cen- 
sus of 1923. These various census figures 
are not strictly comparable, as we have al- 
ready shown above (p. 305), and each is 
more or less below the truth. There is little 
purpose in attempting a highly elaborate 
adjustment to include the outturn of mills 
not reporting to the Census Bureau, so long 
as we have no good figures for carryover of 
flour, since variations in the flour carryover 
may easily be larger than flour production 
missed in the census reports. With a year’s 
further experience with the monthly census 
of flour milling and the possession of the 
forthcoming biennial census of 1925, we 
should be in a position to make a more 
accurate adjustment than is possible today. 

Table 3 shows the figures for per capita 
consumption obtained by using Russell’s 
figures and the census figures for flour pro- 
duction, less net exports of flour. These are 
contrasted with those obtainable by taking 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture figures for disappearance, subtracting 
each year the figure for the average for 
wheat fed on farms (8.1 per cent), and con- 
verting the figure for wheat into flour by 
the factor 4.5. These give hypothetical fig- 
ures (only to be used with the reservations 
expressed below Table V in the Appendix). 

It is clear from the variations in these 
figures, taken in the light of the several 
plus and minus errors that find expression 
therein, that such figures cannot be em- 
ployed by students of nutrition, or by the 
trade, to judge flour consumption in the 
country, in a region, in a year, or through 
a business cycle. Moreover, the figure for 
per capita production cannot be accepted 
as the figure for per capita consumption, 
since carryovers of flour are by no means 
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constant. Nor are any of the current theo- 
ries of the elasticity of the demand for 
flour, and the reactions of variations in 
family income on the use of flour, apprais- 
able with the use of the figures currently 
available. 


TABLE 3.—CALCULATIONS OF PER CAPITA FLOUR 
SUPPLY, DISREGARDING CARRYOVERS* 


(Barrels) 


Fiscal 
year 


Calendar 


year Russell Census @ Russell U.S.D.A. 


1914 1.06 1.12 1914-15 0.97 0.96 
1915 1.00 1915-16 1.07 1.13 
1916 1.05 1916-17 1.02 0.98 
DOA 1.02 1917-18 0.91 0.90 
1918 0.89 1918-19 0.93 0.94 
1919 1.02 1.02 1919-20 1.02 1.09 
1920 0.95 1920-21 0.86 0.79 
1921 0.98 0.88 1921-22 0.99 0.82 
1922 1.09 1922-23 1.05 0.96 
1923 0.99 0.88 1923-245 1.01 1.04 
1924 1.04 0.94 1924-25¢ 1.01 0.95 


* Basic data given in Appendix Tables. 

@ As reported on various bases, most inclusively by the 
1919 census, least inclusively by the monthly census for 
1924, 1923-24, and 1924-25. See above, p. 305. 

> Census figure, 0.96; Northwestern Miller figure, 1.01. 

¢ Census figure, 0.92; Northwestern Miller figure, 1.03. 


In the Agriculture Yearbook for 1923, 
page 110, a discussion on “The Decreased 
Consumption of Wheat” is introduced with 
the following words: 

Decrease in consumption of wheat flour in 
this country has contributed to the large exports 
of the war and post-war period. The war appeal 
to save bread, aided by high prices, formed food 
habits which have remained with us. 


This is followed by a reference to the pre- 
war custom of serving bread free in public 
eating-places contrasted with the post-war 
custom of making a charge for bread. 

It is difficult to find in the statistical ma- 
terial of the Department of Agriculture an 
adequate basis for the inference that con- 
sumption of wheat flour in this country has 
decreased materially. On page 614 of the 
same Yearbook is a tabulation of per capita 
disappearance of wheat in the United 
States. It is an arbitrary inference to as- 
sume that the stated decline in per capita 
disappearance of wheat means a corre- 
sponding or substantial decline in per capi- 
ta consumption of flour. Not only are the 
plus and minus errors of the several items 
of supply and demand finally cumulated in 
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the figure for per capita disappearance of 
wheat, but no consideration is given to va- 
riations in wheat fed to animals, wasted, 
and unaccounted for, and to changes in the 
level of extraction. The only sound statis- 
tical method of proving a decrease in con- 
sumption of wheat flour must rest upon 
milling statistics, and these were not used 
in the formulation of the sentence quoted 
above for the simple reason that they were 
not available. 

It is more or less widely believed that as 
the result of the war (entirely apart from 
the question of free bread service in public 
eating-places) people are ingesting less 
wheaten products—that having learned to 
get along with less bread and cake, we have 
continued to do so. To us this sounds naive. 
More bread eaten free with one meal taken 
in a public eating-place might mean less 
bread eaten with the two meals in the 
home; a breadless meal in a public eating- 
place might mean more bread eaten with 
the two meals at home. We do not contend, 
and could not prove, that the per capita 
ingestion of wheaten products is not less 
than it was before the war; we merely in- 
sist that the proponents of lower consump- 
tion are not in statistical position to prove 
it, or, if proved, to measure it. But if such 
an under-consumption exists, explanation 
should be sought in the price relations of 
wheaten foods and other foodstuffs, in the 
expansion in use of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, and in the purchasing power of the 
family income. 
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How little the trade knows about flour 
disappearance may be illustrated by two 
examples. 

According to the biennial census of 1923, 
the total sales of wheat flour to commercial 
bakeries were a little under 35 million bar- 
rels. This figure created veritable conster- 
nation in milling and baking circles, be- 
cause it was so much lower, probably 10 
million barrels lower, than the figure com- 
monly accepted for such flour sales. 

The second example is drawn from the 
milling records of the past season. In Jan- 
uary it was apparently the consensus of 
opinion in milling and baking circles that 
flour stocks in distributive channels were 
at low ebb and that buying was strictly 
from hand to mouth. On these two posi- 
tions, with a further assumption as to 
prospective exports, it was inferred that 
flour milling during the remainder of the 
fiscal year would not exhibit the usual sea- 
sonal decline, but instead would continue 
on a relatively high level. The census fig- 
ures for grindings during the last five 
months of the fiscal year exhibit, however, 
a seasonal decline that could only be de- 
scribed as a heavy decline from the level 
of milling operations during the first seven 
months of the fiscal year, a reduction that 
could not be explained by decline in ex- 
ports.! Either the term “hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing” is in itself relative and varies from sea- 
son to season; or flour stocks were in exist- 
ence of which the trade had no knowledge 
or took no cognizance. 


VI. FORECASTS OF WHEAT DISAPPEARANCE, MARCH-JUNE 


A prominent use, and the principal abuse, 
of the current data on disappearance of 
wheat and production of flour lie in their 
employment in March in trade forecasts of 
probable developments up to the new crop. 
The lack of estimates of farm reserves, 
stocks in country mills and elevators, stocks 
in city-mill hands, and flour stocks in the 
distributive trades on December 1 accen- 
tuates the difficulties of the trade as March 
approaches, since up to the establishment 
of the monthly milling census there was 
nothing to guide the trade outside of in- 


spections, receipts, and the visible wheat. 
By March 1, therefore, except where the 
market was clearly a buyer’s market, con- 
siderable uncertainty naturally developed. 
The issue of the March 1 estimates for 
wheat on farms and in country mills and 
elevators, with the visible wheat, thereupon 
made possible a speculative prevision ex- 
tending to July 1. To a considerable extent, 
during this period, the relations of the May 
and July options have rested on the figures 


1See below, p. 316. 
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issued on March 1 and the forecasts based 
upon them. 


THE PRINCIPAL QUESTIONS 


The American millers, the exporters, and 
the European importers ask four questions 
in March: 

(1) Whatis the available American wheat 
supply for the remaining four months of 
the year? 

(2) What are the requirements of Amer- 
ican mills during this period? 

(3) What is the exportable American 
surplus? 

(4) What is to be the American carry- 
over on July 1? 

The amount of wheat which will be used 
for spring seed can be forecast in March 
with reasonable accuracy. Wheat fed to 


animals during the months March—June has 


been generally disregarded, on the theory 
that feed use of wheat would have been 
completed earlier in the winter. Given the 
disposition of the supply on the basis of 
the revised crop report of December, and 
the remnants reported on March 1 in farm 
reserves, in country mills and elevators, 
and in the commercial visible, the trade at- 
tempts each year to answer the four ques- 
tions above stated. In the absence of mill- 
ing statistics, the practical result has been, 
in effect, to load the uncertainties upon the 
item of domestic consumption. 

In a year of easy adjustment between 
world supply and world demand, the sit- 
uation is of no great practical importance. 
But in a year of presumably close adjust- 
ment between world demand and world 
supply, as during the past season, this sta- 
tistical situation in the wheat supply and 
disposition of the crop during March—June 
becomes acute. The situation in respect to 
supply and disposition of wheat in the 
United States during the period under re- 
view was this year esteemed so important 
as to be reflected in the grain exchanges of 
the world and in the domestic markets of 
most European countries. 

This method of loading on mill consump- 
tion the uncertainties of the other items. is 
bad enough when applied to a crop year, 
but leads to worse results when used to es- 
timate the consumption in the last four 
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months of the crop year—namely, from 
March 1 to July 1. The census data on mill 
grindings and mill stocks put us in a posi- 
tion to place a check on the other items in 
disposition of wheat supply. 


BROOMHALL’S FORMULATION 


Table 4 represents Broomhall’s forecast, 
early in March 1925, of possible wheat hap- 
penings in the United States up to the first 
of July, as based on the available trade es- 
timates of stocks as of March 1. 


TABLE 4.—BROOMHALL’S SUMMARY AND FORECAST 
OF UNITED STATES WHEAT SUPPLIES AND 
THEIR DisposiTion, Marcu 5, 1925* 


(Million bushels) 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Farm reserves, 
March 1st 
“Bradstreet’s,” 

AMenICAIOnN yan (5) 9mmmO2 una) eat DN me /ommenT 
Country mills and 


elevators 


166 208 131. 153 134 


118 82 75 93 90 95 


Total available 


March 1st 8435532259255 edie e290 7meeeSo 
Farm reserves, 
June 30th AOE 5 aol mes ONO. 
“Bradstreet’s,” 
Americanonly 28 12 20 29 39 
Country mills and 
elevators BO. PA ORY YE 
Total available 
June 30th 113 95 80 101 106 #460 
Indicated quantity 
consumed, seed- 
ed and export- 
ed, March—June 230 227 173 200 191 225 


Of which exported 78 
Of which seeded 30 


109 540 «4836s O63 
30 30 30 30 = 30 


Of which con- 
sumed 22 SS 9) 22 i 2ometos 
Add imports of 
Canadian wheat 2 11 ri oes ¢) 8 
Total consumed 124 99 965 139F T3312 


* Broomhall’s Corn Trade News (daily edition), March 
5, 1925, p. 639. 


Under “total consumed” of course is un- 
derstood something more than mill con- 
sumption. But even if we possessed no 
figures for milling, one could hardly believe 
that mill consumption in the period March— 
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June during the past six seasons could have 
been portrayed by these figures. 

Broomhall’s table, even for earlier years, 
does not check at all points with the best 
reported figures. With suitable corrections, 
his table would appear as in Table 5. 
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the item for “total available, 1st March,” 
or that missing items may safely be left out 
of account. As a matter of fact, one positive 
item has always been missing—namely, 
wheat reserves in mill hands (not reported 
under farm reserves, stocks in country mills 


TABLE 5._UNITED STATES WHEAT SUPPLIES AND THEIR DISPOSITION, TABULATED IN THE SAME ForM 
AS BROOMHALL’S TABLE, BUT BASED ON OFFICIAL UNITED STATES FIGURES 
(Million bushels) 


Farm reserves, March 1st 
“Bradstreet’s” U. S. visible 
Country mills and elevators 


Total available March 1st 


Farm reserves, July 1st 
“Bradstreet’s” U. S. visible 
Country mills and elevators 


Total available June 30th 


Indicated quantity consumed, seeded, and 
exported, March—June 


Of which exported 
Of which seeded 


Of which consumed 
Add imports of Canadian wheat 


Total consumed 


COMPARISONS WITH MILL GRINDINGS 


Let us now contrast the best available 
figures for wheat ground with the figures 
for consumption secured by the current 
method employed by Broomhall. Russell’s 
figures for flour produced have been con- 
verted into wheat by multiplication with 
4.5. The figures of the Bureau of the Census 
for the last two years are adjusted for the 
proportion of mills reporting to the total 
reported in the previous biennial census. 

Table 6 shows clearly that the dis- 
crepancies are heavy and erratic. But this 
is exactly what is to be expected when we 
recall that this figure for consumption is 
affected by cumulative net errors of the 
previous crop report and carryover and the 
March 1 estimates of farm reserves, stocks 
in country mills and elevators, the visible 
wheat, and invisible stocks of various kinds. 
Broomhall’s method of computation ap- 
pears to assume either that all the wheat in 
the country, and no more, is included in 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
1699S 270 134.3 156.1 137.7 113.9 
58.6 31.9 48.0 54.6 72.9 76.4 
123.2 87.1 75.1 102.9 98.3 69.1 
351.7. 3336.0 257.4 313.6 308.9 259.4 
49.5 56.7 32.4 35.9 30.7 30.0 
23.4 10.0 20.3 29.4 38.6 32.0 
37.3 27.2 28.8 37.1 37.0 25.0 
110.2 93.9 81.5 102.4 106.3 87.0 
241.5 242.1 175.9 211.2 202.6 172.0 
78.2 109.4 57.3 48.2 35.3 52.0 
29.1 28.0 27.6 27.7 24.6 30.0 
134.2 104.7 91.0 135.3 142.7 90.0 
1.5 10.8 7a 4.6 7.2 1.0 
135.7 = 115.5 98.1 139.9 149.9 91.0 


and elevators, and the visible supply), re- 
serves that are variable and are likely to 
be large on March 1. Lacking also in the 
item, “total available, 30th June,” are the 
corresponding mill reserves of that date. 
Beyond this, any overestimate of the pre- 


TABLE 6.— COMPARATIVE APPROXIMATIONS OF 
WHEAT CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES, 
MarcuH—JuNE, 1920—25* 

(Million bushels) 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Broomhall 
Total consumed 124 99 96> 139 13351328 
Corrected 
Total consumed 136 116 98 140 150 #912 
Russell 
Wheat milled 143 157 152 166 176 1550 
Census 
Wheat milled, unadjusted 142d 1280 
4 Gs adjusted 174 148 


* Based on Tables 4 and 5, Russell’s Commercial Review, 
and Monthly Census of Wheat Milling. 

« Forecast. 

» Reported. 


vious crop year or the previous carryover 
would find expression in the item “total 
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available, 1st March.” The mill grindings 
for the period March—June are obviously 
the direct method of applying a check, and 
when applied, the result is disastrous to 
our confidence in the method employed by 
Broomhall, even conceding that the flour 
production estimates of Russell are trade 
figures and that we have the figures of the 
Bureau of the Census covering only two 
years. 


THE ELEMENT oF Mitt Stocks 


On January 31 the mills making replies 
to a questionnaire of the Millers’ National 
Federation reported stocks of some 74 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat and 3 million barrels 
of flour. These reporting mills manufac- 
tured in 1923 about 70 million barrels of 
flour, being about 57 per cent of the total. 
If we assume, which is probably in excess 
of the truth, that the unreporting mills car- 
ried the same relative stocks, this would 
have meant that total mill stocks on Feb- 
ruary 1 were in the neighborhood of 150 
million bushels, including flour as wheat. 
The unreporting mills probably carried rel- 
atively lower stocks than the reporting 
mills, but how much less is not determin- 
able; therefore, no one is in a position to 
suggest how much the figures for stocks 
would have been above 74 million bushels 
of wheat and 3 million barrels of flour if 
all the merchant mills whose annual out- 
turn is in excess of $5,000 could be included 
in the report. The mill stocks a month later 
were probably somewhat smaller than on 
February 1, but again how much is indeter- 
minable. For purposes of argument, let us 
assume that the mill stocks on March 1 were 
the same as on February 1. On March 1 the 
Department of Agriculture issued estimates 
of wheat on farms and in country mills and 
elevators. Table 7 shows an approximation 
to the wheat supplies on March 1, 1925, in- 
cluding country stocks, Bradstreet’s figure 
for the American visible supply, and the un- 
adjusted minimum estimate of mill stocks. 

Part of the mill stocks was in country 
mills and elevators, part of it in the visible 

1 Of the 76 million bushels only 18 were reported 
as hedged. Practically all visible wheat east of the 
Rocky Mountains is hedged, while large mills carry 


stocks that are mostly hedged, but are not in the 
visible. 
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supply,’ but how much in each case is inde- 
terminate. Clearly, however, there was in 
the country more than the 259 million 
bushels comprising the sum of the first 
three items; but how much more than that, 
how much less than 346 or possibly more 


TABLE 7.—WHEAT SUPPLY ON Marcu 1, 1925 
(Million bushels) 


Farm reserves 114 
Country mills and elevators 69 
Bradstreet’s American visible 76 
Millers’ National Federation 
report of mill stocks 87 
Total 346 


than that, no one can guess. The figure of 
346 million bushels for supply on March 1 
would have given a very different com- 
plexion to the Broomhall table from the 
285 in the original table or the 259 in the 
corrected table. 

This is illustrated in Table 8, which con- 
tains the figures for supply available on 
March 1, contrasted with the figure for the 
amount of wheat that must have been in the 
country according to the reported exports 
of wheat, wheat ground, and carryover on 
July 1. 

TABLE 8.—COMPARATIVE ESTIMATES OF WHEAT 

Stocks, Marcu 1, 1925 
(Million bushels) 


Sum of farm reserves, in country mills 
and elevators, and commercial visible, 


March 1 259 
The above, plus city-mill stocks accord- 

ing to Table 7, March 1 346 
Sum of: 

Farm reserves, July 1 30 

Country mills and elevators, July 1 25 

Commercial visible, July 1 32 

Mill stocks, Bureau of the Census, 

July 1 48 
Exports as wheat, March—June 34 
Wheat milled, Bureau of the Census, 

March—June 148 
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This table shows that it is unwarranted 
on March 1 to make a forecast for the last 
four months of the fiscal year on the basis 
of estimates of wheat on farms, in country 
mills and elevators, and the commercial 
visible, without estimates of wheat grind- 
ings and city-mill stocks. 
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VII. SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN FLOUR OUTPUT AND EXPORT 


SEASONAL INFLUENCES 


The monthly curve of flour milling is 
affected by at least four influences. (1) 
Midsummer stocks of flour in the channels 
of distribution are usually low for climatic 
reasons and because of the disinclination of 
the trade to hold heavy stocks in the face 
of a new crop. (2) In the autumn, flour 
holders stock up and the mills speed up to 
meet their demands as well as to make the 
best use of new crop supplies. (3) The ex- 
port demand varies greatly, and reacts upon 
milling activity. There is a certain degree 
of normal seasonal variation of exports, 
dependent also on climate and on the rela- 
tions of our flour supplies to the flour sup- 
plies of other competing countries. (4) Fi- 
nally, the actual and prospective course of 
wheat prices constitutes a modifying factor. 

These influences vary from year to year. 
In some years mill operations and stocks 
decline in midsummer more than in others. 
In different years, fall milling is restrained 
or exaggerated; dealers stock up heavily 
and stay so or do not stock up and buy 
from hand to mouth through the season. 
In some years, export demand is early, sus- 
tained, and used to maintain stocks abroad; 
in other years it is low or may be reversed 
as to seasons. The peaks of milling may be 
high and narrow or low and broad. We 
have no long-term figures from which to 
construct an average or norm with which to 
contrast the variations in a single year. 
Nevertheless, it is of interest to examine the 
available data on flour milling and exports 
from the standpoint of seasonal variation. 


AVAILABLE MILLING STATISTICS 


Until recently the best figures available 
for milling outturn by months were those 
based on the experiences of the Grain Cor- 
poration and the Milling Division of the 
United States Food Administration. This 
series was extended backward to January 
1914, in a somewhat arbitrary manner, with 
the Food Administration data for the years 
1917-19. A. L. Russell, formerly statistician 
of the U. S. Grain Corporation, has carried 


the series forward from July 1, 1920, using 
the data of the Northwestern Miller, and 
again with the aid of somewhat arbitrary 
assumptions. The whole series, referred to 
as Russell’s, is given in Appendix Table VII, 
from July 1914 to June 1925; and Appendix 
Table VIII shows the monthly and quarter- 
ly figures for the past five years expressed 
as percentages of the annual totals. 

These data show that the flour trade year 
coincides with the wheat crop year and the 
fiscal year, all running from July 1 to June 
30. June is always a low month in flour pro- 
duction, and the outturn for July, with the 
advent of new crop wheat, usually registers 
a sharp increase over that of June. Divid- 
ing the year into quarters, beginning with 
July, one observes that throughout the pe- 
riod covered by the tables the outturn for 
the second quarter was always larger than 
for the first quarter, except in 1921-22, 
in which year the mills endeavored by pro- 
ducing heavily in the first quarter to take 
advantage of current price relations. Only 
twice during the period was the outturn of 
the third quarter equal to that of the first or 
second quarter—namely, in 1915-16 and 
1917-18, both times due to exigencies of 
war. The last quarter is ordinarily the one 
of lowest production. Only four times dur- 
ing the period (in 1916-17, 1917-18, 1918-19, 
and 1920-21) did the outturn for the last 
quarter exceed that of one of the other 
quarters of the year; in all instances this 
was due to exigencies of war demand and 
post-war trade. 

Quarterly averages for various periods, 
expressed as percentages of the year’s total, 
run as follows: 


July—Sept. Oct.—Dec. Jan.—_Mar. Apr.—June 
10-year average, 


1920-24 PAE iistisye) Sw 9 -BhNy7/4! 
The same, exclud- 

ing 1917-18 26.29 28.96 23.66 21.09 
3-year average, 

1914-17 29571 "305039 9723.49 2 Oey 
4-year average, 

1920-24 Ai leiey  Pariavs PRY iL le 


None of these averages is really representa- 
tive, but the last is probably least unrepre- 
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sentative, since it excludes the war period 
and the immediate post-war period. All the 
averages agree in showing the production 
of the first half of the trade year about 55 
per cent of the year’s total. 

Since July 1923, as we have already 
noted, the monthly milling census has 
yielded data which, though incomplete, af- 
ford the basis for estimating flour produc- 
tion with a serviceable approach to accu- 
racy. Each month the Census Bureau 
reports thirteen months’ data for wheat 
ground and flour produced by all reporting 
mills (usually 1,000 to 1,100), and also simi- 
lar data for a smaller number of identical 
mills (usually about 950) which have re- 
ported for the entire thirteen months. A 
figure is also given showing the ratio of the 
production of these identical mills to the 
total flour production reported according 
to the available data from the most recent 
biennial census. These figures are sum- 
marized in Appendix Table VI. 

It is necessary to point out that in the 
census estimate of flour production in 1923- 
24 the 955 regularly reporting mills pro- 
duced approximately 82 per cent of the 
flour reported in the biennial census of 
1921, while in the estimate for the year 
1924-25 the 949 regularly reporting mills 
produced approximately 87 per cent of the 
flour reported in the biennial census of 
1923. But the bases of the two biennial 
censuses were not identical; and the results, 
therefore, are not closely comparable. The 
number of establishments reporting in 1923 
was lower than in 1921, due particularly to 
the fact that only strictly merchant mills 
were included in the census of 1923, while 
in 1921 mills doing customs grindings as 
well as merchant business were included if 
the value of the outturn exceeded the mini- 
mal limit of $5,000 per annum. This has the 
effect of making the figure for 1924-25 ap- 
pear low by comparison with the figure for 
1923-24, and the adjustment secured by the 
use of the factor 87 per cent in the latter 
year yields clearly too low an absolute fig- 
ure, compared with that secured for the 
earlier year through adjustment with the 
factor 82 per cent. According to the North- 
western Miller’ the estimate of approxi- 


1 February 18, 1925. 
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mately 113.5 million bushels in the 1923 
biennial census ought to be raised to 120 
millions to correspond with total produc- 
tion. This is a temporary difficulty in the 
monthly census of flour milling that will be 
rectified with another year’s experience 
with the procedure. 


MONTHLY INDEXES OF SEASONAL VARIATION 


The Federal Reserve Board computed a 
seasonal index for flour production in mak- 
ing their index of production in basic in- 
dustries (see Federal Reserve Bulletin, De- 
cember 1922, pp. 1414-21). This seasonal 
was computed from Russell’s figures for 
monthly production of flour for the years 
1914 to 1921 inclusive, by obtaining the ra- 
tios of the original data to a 12-month movy- 
ing average, then taking the median of 
these ratios for each month and adjusting 
these medians to total 1,200 for the year. 

The Harvard Economic Service also com- 
puted a seasonal index of flour production 
in making their index of the volume of 
manufacture (see Review of Economic Sta- 
tistics, January 1923, pp.49-50). Russell's fig- 
ures for the period January 1914 to October 
1922 were used and the seasonal index was 
computed by the regular “link relative” 
method as described in the Review of Eco- 
nomic Statistics, Preliminary Volume I. 

These two seasonal indexes are compared 
below: 


Federal Harvard 
Reserve Economic 
Month Board Service 

January 112 110 
February 89 90 
March 89 91 
April 82 86 
May 84 82 
June 79 80 
July 77 86 
August 106 105 
September as! 117 
October 124 125 
November 124 121 
December PAL 108 


The two indexes agree in showing dis- 
tinctly heavier millings in the months of 
August-January than in the months of Feb- 
ruary—July, but the two methods give quite 
different curves, and notably different re- 
sults for July and December. 
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A more serious criticism applies to both 
indexes. The length of the series employed 
is spurious. Since the basic data for the 
period 1914-17 were arbitrarily computed 
backward from the data of the United 
States Food Administration for the years 
1917-19, it is technically improper to use 
the results of these earlier years in com- 
bination with those of the later years to 
form an index covering the entire period. 
The figures prior to July 1, 1920, are not 
adapted to the preparation of a seasonal 
index of flour milling, for the simple rea- 
son that the variations between 1914 and 
1920 did not express reactions to normal 
trade influences but were largely the results 
of arbitrary factors. Prior to our entrance 
into the war, more or less concerted Euro- 
pean buying introduced abnormal influ- 
ences into our grain and flour trade. After 
the entrance of the United States into the 
war, wheat supplies were allocated to mills, 
and flour milling was forced, since it was 
the policy of the Food Administration to 
ship flour instead of wheat to the largest 
extent possible. Early in 1919 milling opera- 
tions were released from government con- 
trol, but the operations remained abnormal 
because the United States government was 
shipping abroad large amounts of flour as 
food relief; European countries continued 
to control imports through government 
agencies; the Director of the United States 
Grain Corporation bought wheat and flour 
in maintenance of the fixed price; and large 
amounts of clear flours were literally 
dumped on the Corporation by the mills. 
Beginning with July 1, 1920, wheat grind- 
ings again became private operations; and 
from that time on the volume of grindings 
has represented reactions to trade influ- 
ences, still more or less abnormal in im- 
porting European markets. From this date 
alone determinations of volume and sea- 
sonal variations should be undertaken. Nor 
is it safe to construct such an index from 
the five years’ post-war observations at our 
disposal, for the period is much too short 
to yield a reliable index of normal seasonal 
variation. 

The Federal Reserve Board and the Har- 
vard Economic Service are of course fully 
aware of the tentative character of their 
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indexes, and they have never employed 
them in forecasts. To use either index, or 
another constructed from the data of the 
past five years, as an aid in forecasting 
flour production for a few months ahead, 
might lead to quite erroneous results. Prob- 
ably such a seasonal index can be computed 
with safety only after the lapse of several 
years. 


APPLICATION TO FoRECAST FEBRUARY—J UNE 
MILLINGS 


There remains a question whether it may 
be possible to use the available data in fore- 
casting the probable flour output, not of a 
single month or series of months, but of a 
period of months toward the end of the 
crop year. In particular can one employ 
the data for flour output in the first seven 
months to predict the output in the five 
months February—June? If it were possible 
in March, when the census figures for the 
first seven months are available, to indicate 
the normal totals for the year, and by de- 
duction the flour output for the last five 
months, it might be possible to derive a 
forecast by modifying the resulting figures 
up or down in the light of the best available 
information concerning the outlook. 

The annual totals, according to Russell, 
are shown in Appendix Table IX, divided 
into 7-month and 5-month portions. For the 
four years 1920-21 to 1923-24, the flour out- 
put of the first seven months averaged 63 
per cent of the output for the trade year. 
If now we take the census figures for pro- 
duction July—January in the past two years, 
adjust them to allow for non-reporting 
mills, and raise the resulting figures to 100 
per cent by the use of the average ratio 
derived as above, we have the results shown 
in Table 9. These are compared with the 
actual outturn as derived from the final re- 
ports of the census (adjusted for non-re- 
porting mills) and as reported by Russell 
and the Northwestern Miller. It appears 
that the crude forecast was about 4 million 
barrels too low in 1923-24 and about 4 mil- 
lion barrels too high in 1924-25. 

In comparing the differences between the 
forecast and the census reported total, on 
the one hand, with the reported totals of 
Russell and the Northwestern Miller, on the 
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other hand, it must be recalled that Russell 
and the Northwestern Miller attempt to in- 
clude unreported flour milling, while the 
census figures here included are not ad- 
justed to include any custom milling or 
milling in merchant mills with an outturn 
of less than $5,000 per annum. If the flour 
trade of the country had really been on a 
hand-to-mouth basis on the first of Feb- 
ruary, as was believed by most traders, and 
production had continued through the year 
on an even level, the census production 
would have recorded an outturn of 132 
million barrels instead of the 121.7 actually 
reported. 


TABLE 9.—FORECAST OF YEAR’S PRODUCTION OF 
FLour, 1923-24 anp 1924-25, rrom Dara FOR 
First SEVEN MONTHS, COMPARED WITH REPORTED 
PRODUCTION 

(Million barrels) 


1923-24 1924-25 

Census grindings, July—January 

for identical mills, 

as reported in March 63.5 66.7 
Adjusted for non-reporting mills 75.6 76.7 
Raised from 634 to 100 per cent 120.0 121.7 
Final census report, adjusted 

for non-reporting mills 123.9 ii l7icgl 
Russell’s reported total 129.8 128.5 
Northwestern Miller estimate 129.4 129.6 


* Average percentage of annual production milled in first 
seven months of years 1920-21 to 1923-24, according to 
Russell. 


The crude results shown are not without 
significance. Some variations from year to 
year are to be expected, and it is part of 
the forecasting operation not merely to 
make such a calculation as the above, but 
to take account of influences which promise 
to cause actual production to be higher or 
lower than the average. Better results can 
be expected when census figures for grind- 
ings are available for a longer period, and 
when the average percentage of the year’s 
output produced in the first seven months 
can be based on a longer period. 


IRREGULARITY OF FLouR Exports 


One special reason for the difficulty in 
forecasting the flour production of the last 
four or five months of the fiscal year—or 
indeed of any period—lies in the irregu- 
larity of exports. This is suggested by Ap- 
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pendix Table X, which gives the monthly 
flour exports of the United States in the last 
six fiscal years. A flour exporter would 
probably rate each of these years as abnor- 
mal, for one reason or another. The high 
months in each of the different years were 
respectively July, August, October, Novem- 
ber, December, and May; the low months 
were respectively July, September, January, 
June, and May. It is difficult to picture the 
variations in these figures as corresponding 
to seasonal influences in the importing 
countries. When one scrutinizes the in- 
dividual items in this short series, a curve 
of flour exports based on the relations of 
percentage of export each month to the 
total would not seem to afford a convincing 
basis for a forecast of exports. The exports 
of acertain month were milled, for the most 
part, one to three months previously; some 
exports represent fulfillment of contracts 
undertaken much earlier and milled in ac- 
cordance with the otherwise varying busi- 
ness of the mill; part of the export repre- 
sents a dumping trade of low-grade flours 
that may have accumulated over a consid- 
erable period of time. 

A comparison of the rate of flour export 
from the United States with that of the cor- 
responding export from Canada is sugges- 
tive. The individual items in the table of Ca- 
nadian flour export (see Appendix Table XI) 
exhibit less fluctuation than is to be observed 
in the figures of exports from the United 
States. Taking the course of the monthly 
averages over the past six years for whatitis 
worth, in the case of the United States there 
are two high points in exports—namely, 
October-November and in March. These 
same two high points are visible in the Ca- 
nadian exports, except that the first high 
pointis deferred a month—namely, Novem- 
ber—December, but the second high point is 
the same month, March. The exports in 
January and February are, for the United 
States, lower than in July and August and 
almost as low as May and June. For Can- 
ada, however, the exports for January and 
February do not fall to as low a relative 
level. The tables are not strictly compar- 
able, since the Canadian crop year is really 
September—August, while our crop year is 
July—June, and we are exporting new-crop 
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flour in August and September at a time 
when the Canadians are still exporting old- 
crop flour. Since the export of flour from 
Canada is practically 60 per cent of the pro- 
duction, while that from the United States 
is less than 15 per cent of the production, 
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the relationship between flour export and 
wheat grindings is naturally much closer in 
Canada than in the United States, and the 
difficulty of forecasting flour production for 
months ahead is correspondingly greater in 
Canada. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS 


The outcome of such an appraisal as the 
foregoing is necessarily unsatisfactory in 
the direction of positive interpretations of 
existing data because many data are incom- 
plete in extent, defective in amount, not 
comparable in character, and have been set 
up on inconstant and inconsistent bases. 
Our statistics of crops are more or less im- 
perfect; our statistics of wheat and flour 
stocks are seriously deficient. We possess 
no really dependable series of measures of 
domestic flour consumption or of wheat fed 
to animals. Important advances, however, 
have recently been made through the cen- 
sus reports of city-mill stocks and monthly 
millings. Appreciable errors are introduced 
into calculations through statistical con- 
versions of wheat into flour, or flour into 
wheat, at the round figure of 44 bushels to 
the barrel, and also by disregarding dock- 
age and waste in computing wheat fed to 
animals. 

The principal conclusions to be drawn 
from the analysis may be summarized. 

(1) The statistical procedures now em- 
ployed to measure the disappearance of 
wheat and the appearance and disappear- 
ance of wheat flour are technically inade- 
quate in scope and incomplete in execution. 

(2) The traditional method of reaching 
a figure for flour consumption specifically 
or human consumption generally (by sub- 
tracting from the sum of crop and carry- 
over a series of items, several of which are 
inherently indeterminate) is unsound. 

(3) To allow the sum total of the plus 
and minus errors of estimates of all the 
items in the appearance and disappearance 
of wheat to fall upon the item of flour pro- 
duction has the result of magnifying exist- 
ing uncertainties and introducing new un- 
certainties into the appraisal of the situa- 
tion of the wheat supply. 


(4) Since a census of manufacturing pro- 
duction is in practice more accurate than 
a census of agricultural production, the 
method of estimating flour production di- 
rectly represents the correct procedure to 
be followed. 

(5) The monthly reports on wheat mill- 
ing now being compiled by the Bureau of 
the Census are an indispensable contribu- 
tion to our fund of information. Interpre- 
tation of the results of this census will be 
facilitated and improved when we are in 
possession of the results of the biennial 
census of 1925 and the quinquennial agri- 
cultural census. Until after the decennial 
census of 1930, it will not be possible to 
reach a close adjustment of the flour output 
reported in the monthly milling census to 
take account of non-reporting mills. 

(6) The reports on stocks of wheat and 
flour in mill-hands now being compiled by 
the Bureau of the Census and the Millers’ 
National Federation are important contri- 
butions to our knowledge of the carryover. 
It would be of advantage if the Millers’ 
National Federation, acting as a trade asso- 
ciation, would compile for flour regular 
statistics of operations and movements 
comparable to those compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce for cotton and hides 
and their products. 

(7) The inference seems warranted that 
correct data on flour milling will prove 
more helpful in estimating the wheat supply 
than improvement in wheat statistics will 
contribute to our knowledge of flour pro- 
duction. Data on disappearance of wheat 
can be used to check up on flour milling, 
and data on flour milling can be used to 
check up on the wheat supply; but the latter 
procedure seems the more promising. 

(8) There are important variations in 
flour milling within the season, but com- 
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parable data cover too brief a period to 
yield a dependable index of typical sea- 
sonal variation. It is possible, however, to 
make some approach toward forecasting, 
from milling data for July-January, the 
milling output of the last five months of the 
trade year. Erratic movements of flour ex- 
ports render difficult the forecast of both 
milling output and exports. 

(9) On the assumption that the use of 
wheat in the diet of the country has been 
under the normal, millers and bakers have 
been urging the people to “eat more wheat.” 
But since it is not possible to determine how 
much was ingested before the war, we lack 
the basis for comparison; and since accurate 
means of measuring flour production have 
but recently been developed, we lack a basis 
for judging the trend of consumption. 

From a survey of existing practices we 
venture to advance recommendations for 
the amplification and perfection of statis- 
tical procedures designed to elucidate the 
disappearance of wheat and the appearance 
of wheat flour. These include the following: 

(a) The addition of estimates as of De- 
cember 1 and March 1 to the estimation of 
wheat stocks in city-mill hands, now for the 
first time being estimated for June 30 by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

(b) The extension of current official esti- 
mates to include an additional earlier es- 
timate as of December 1 for 

(1) wheat on farms, and 
(1) wheat in country mills and eleva- 
tors. 

(c) The establishment of official esti- 
mates as of December 1, March 1, and June 
30 for visible wheat in commercial hands 
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(outside of country stocks), independent of 
the present trade estimate bearing the same 
name. 

(d) The reporting of official estimates, 
by wheat regions as well as for the country 
as a unit, for 

(1) farm reserves, 

(11) wheat in country mills and eleva- 
tors, 

(11) visible supply, and 

(1v) city-mill stocks. 

(e) The reporting by wheat regions of 

(1) wheat inspections, and 

(11) primary receipts and primary ship- 
ments. 

(f) The segregation of durum wheat 
from flour wheats. 

(g) The development of a system of re- 
porting farm marketing. 

In conclusion, study of the employment 
and usefulness of statistics of wheat (in- 
cluding crop, carryover, marketing, move- 
ment, stocks, milling, and exports) lends 
support to the view that business deal- 
ings in wheat (including those of farmers, 
elevators, codperatives, grain merchants, 
millers, and exporters) would be improved 
and clarified if trading in wheat futures on 
established grain exchanges (indispensable 
in wheat commerce) could be extended to 
six calendar months, instead of four as at 
present. This would mean the following six 
evenly-spaced months designated as trad- 
ing months in wheat futures: namely, July, 
September, November, January, March, and 
May. The reasons to be adduced in favor 
of amplification of the months of trading in 
wheat contracts, however, must be reserved 
for subsequent consideration. 
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July 


Aug. | Sept. 


Oct. | Nov. 


Dec. Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


Winter wheat 
Acreage planted 
he abandoned 
Condition estimates 


Forecasts and estimates 


of output 
Spring wheat 
Acreage planted 
Condition estimates 


Forecasts and estimates 


of output 
Total wheat 
Revised estimate 
of output 
Wheat stocks 
On farms 
In country mills 
and elevators 
Of city mills > 
Visible supplies¢ 
Carryover 
Flour stocks ® 
Wheat movements 
Inspections4 
Receipts at primary 
markets¢ 


Shipments from primary 


markets4 
Mill grindings 


HMM KM OM 


i 


Imports for consumption 4 x 


Imports for grinding 
for export 4 

Exports of wheat 

Exports of U.S. 
ground flour 

Futures contract months 

United States 

Winnipeg 

Liverpool 


nM He 


nw A 
ww 


aia 
ania 


x 
x 
x 


Aww 


4 Also weekly. 


» Also compiled by Millers’ National Federation for January 31 and June 30, 1925. 


compiled year after year, on these dates or on others, is not known. 


TasLe III. — Per CapirA WHEAT FLouR SUPPLIES FOR Domestic Usk, 1914-15 To 
1924-25, BasED ON RUSSELL’S ESTIMATES OF FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour Per capita supply 
production * | Net exports Net supply 
Crop year (thousand (thousand (thousand Population ¢ As flour As wheat 
July—June barrels) barrels) barrels) (thousands)| (barrels) (bushels) 
1914-15 111,969 16,120 95,849 98,635 97 4.37 
1915-16 122,064 15,201 106,863 100,050 1.07 4.82 
1916-17 115,584 IBA 108,813 101,465 1.02 4.59 
1917-18 115,390 21,284 94,106 102,880 Ol 4.10 
1918-19 121,425 24,146 97,279 104,296 293 4.19 
1919-20 129,395 21,505 107,890 105,711 1.02 4.59 
1920-21 106,427 14,805 91,622 107,126 .86 3.87 
1921-22 122,692 15,246 107,446 108,541 99 4.46 
1922-23 129,662 14,451 115,211 109,956 1.05 4.73 
1923-24 129,767 17,090 112,677 111,371 1.01 4.55 
1924-25 127,889 18,894 118,995 112,786 1.01 4.55 


@ Russell’s Commercial Review. 


+ Official data. 


¢ Approximation for January 1 by averaging two official estimates for July 1 preceding and 


following. 


Whether this will be regularly 
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TABLE IV.—PrER CAPITA ANIMAL FEED AND WasTE, 1914-15 Tro 1924-25, CompuTED FROM PER CAPITA 
WHEAT DISAPPEARANCE AND FLOUR PRODUCTION* 


(Bushels) 


1914-15 | 1915-16 | 1916-17 | 1917-18 | 1918-19 | 1919-20 | 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 


Total domestic wheat dis- 
appearance (U.S.D.A.) 5.04 5.91 4,91 4.57 4,92 5.64 | 4.20 4.29 4,98 5.24 4.88 

Flour production (Russell) 
less net exports 4.37 4.82 4.59 410 | 4.19 4.59 | 3.87 4.46 4.73 4.55 4.55 


Animal feed and waste 0.67 1.09 0.32 0.47 0.73 1.05 0.338 |-—0.17 0.25 0.69 0.33 


* See Tables I and III. 

Nore. Since there are considerable errors in each of the first two items, the differences shown as “animal feed and 
waste” may be wide of the truth. While considerable variations in this item certainly occur, the variations shown appear 
impossibly large, and a negative item, such as that shown for 1921-22, is inconceivable. 


TABLE V.—PER Capira DoMESTIC FLOUR SUPPLY COMPUTED FROM WHEAT DISAPPEARANCE, 
1914-15 ro 1924-25 


1914-15 | 1915-16 | 1916-17 | 1917-18 | 1918-19 | 1919-20 | 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1992-93 | 1923-24 | 1924-95 

Total domestic disap- 

pearance (million bu.)¢ | 497.2 |590.8 |498.0 | 470.5 |518.5 |596.2 |449.9 |465.1 | 547.7 | 583.4 | 551.7 
Average wheat fed on 

farms (million bu.)® 72.2 83.1 51.5 | 516 74.6 78.4 | 67.5 66.0 70.3 64.6 70.7 
Used for food 

(million bu.) 425.0 |507.7 | 446.5 | 418.9 | 438.9 | 517.8 |382.4 |399.1 | 477.4 |518.8 | 481.0 
Flour equivalent 

(million bbl.)¢ SHUEY || au eee: 99.2 93.1 wees Wauksal i) Ck) 88.7 | 106.1 {115.3 | 106.9 
Flour per capita 

(bbl) 0.958} 1.127) 0.978; 0.905) 0.985! 1.089) 0.793} 0.817) 0.965) 1.035) 0.948 


4From Table I. 

> Calculated by applying to each estimated crop the figure of 8.1 per cent, which the Department of Agriculture de- 
rived from estimates of crop reporters, November 1923, as the “usual” disposition—fed to livestock. The Department noted 
that, “‘because of unsatisfactory wheat-price situation at time of inquiry estimates of ‘fed to livestock? may be slightly 
excessive.” Agriculture Yearbook, 1923, p. 660. 

¢ Figure for food use divided by 4.5. 

Note. The per capita figures shown in this table are not to be taken seriously. There are no grounds for believing 
that the flour consumption actually varies from year to year to any such degree. The table is prepared merely to show 
what results follow from using the data available for this period. The item of total disappearance and the conversion of 
wheat to flour both involve a considerable margin of error. But the least satisfactory figure of all is that for “average 
wheat fed on farms.” The percentage employed (8.1) is itself not highly reliable even as an average, and there are cer- 
tainly considerable variations in this percentage from year to year. Finally, the computation leaves out of account other 
wheat fed to livestock and other loss and waste. See text, pp. 308-310. 
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TABLE VI.—CeENsus Data ON WHEAT GROUND AND FLOUR PropuctTion, JuLy 1923 To Jung 1925* 


Year and 
month 


1923 July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1924 Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


1925 


Number 
reporting 
1,054 
1,068 
1,069 
1,069 
1,081 
1,094 


1,100 
1,115 
1,094 
1,082 
1,075 
1,060 


1,066 
1,069 
1,060 
1,069 
1,050 
1,052 


1,050 
1,056 
1,067 
1,058 
1,048 
1,001 


All mills reporting 


Wheat flour 
(thousand 


Wheat ground 
(thousand 
bushels) 


35,871 
44,179 
44,969 
50,810 
43,606 
37,799 


41,834 
39,180 
38,809 
35,680 
36,688 
36,293 


39,272 
45,434 
47,857 
51,863 
41,982 
40,428 


45,010 
37,720 
33,548 
31,066 
31,874 
35,211 


7,805 
9,642 
9,760 
10,983 
9,403 
8,137 


8,970 
8,433 
8,355 
7,682 
7,896 
7,797 


8,465 
9,842 
10,459 
11,371 
9,187 
8,855 


9,853 
8,248 
7,047 
6,781 
6,942 
7,678 


barrels) 


Identical mills 4 


Bushels of wheat | Wheat ground 
per barrel (thousand 
of flour bushels) 

4.60 35,249 * 
4.58 43,246 
4.61 43,775 
4.63 49,354 
4.64 42,053 
4.65 86,680 
4.66 40,103 
4.65 87,574 
4.65 37,399 
4.64 34,474 
4.65 35,376 
4.65 36,180 
4.64 38,611 * 
4.62 44,248 
4.58 46,649 
4.56 50,476 
4.57 41,248 
4.57 39,611 
4.57 43,764 
4.57 36,447 
4.57 82,530 
4.58 30,308 
4.59 30,791 
4.59 34,362 


Wheat flour 
(thousand 
barrels) 


7,672 ° 
9,428 
9,504 


10,673 


9,075 
7,898 


8,605 
8,090 
8,053 
7,428 
7,615 
7,559 


8,323 * 
9,595 


10,198 
11,070 


9,017 
8,680 


9,576 
7,971 
7,125 
6,617 
6,704 
7,491 


* Source: Press releases, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
* For the crop year 1923-24, the figures are for 955 identical mills, which produced approximately 82 per cent of the 
estimated total wheat flour production reported in 1921. For the crop year 1924-25 the figures are for 949 identical mills 
which produced approximately 87 per cent of the estimated total wheat flour production reported in 1923. 


TaBLeE VII.—OvureuT oF WHEAT FLOUR, MONTHLY AND QUARTERLY, 1914-15 To 1924—25* 
(Thousand barrels) 


——— 


Month or 
quarter 1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 
July 8,975 1,02 9,447 2,875 6,515 7,596 | 8,152 | 10,720 | 10,321 | 10,408 | 10,395 
Aug. 10,965 8,645 | 11,231 Bele) 10:288) 9112-0425 | S059 S13: 266) 12:27 19S eT Sie 
Sept. 11,429 | 11,215 | 10,674 | 10,528 | 12,161 | 14,087 | 9,650 | 18,349 | 12,540 | 11,995 | 18,798 
Oct. 12,254 | 12,723 | 11,456 | 18,856 | 11,544 | 15,008 | 9,981 | 18,917 | 13,581 | 12,561 | 138,404 
Nov. 10,660 | 14,213 | 12,669 | 16,601 | 10,987 | 13,519 | 9,889 | 10,166 | 18,424 | 11,524 | 11,665 
Dec. 9,608 | 12,437 8,960 | 17,064 | 12,009 | 12,865 | 8,745 8,856 | 11,049 | 10,778 | 11,007 
Jan. 10,542 | 11,686 9,118 | 10,3882 | 10,593 | 18,005 | 8,924 9,496 | 10,187 | 11,000 | 11,705 
Feb. 9,012 9,768 7,402 9,185 7,736 9,557 7,066 91232 9,425 | 10,286 | 10,189 
Mar. 7,059 | 9,338 | 8207 | 9,049 | 10,498 | 8,632 | 9,100 | 9,658 | 10,607 | 10,578 | 9,307 
Apr. 6,933 8,531 9,608 6,893 | 11,276 7,374 | 9,368 7,823 8,969 9,521 8,183 
May 7,171 G22 9,521 6,459 | 10,788 8,249 8,406 8,073 9,007 9,765 8,151 
June 7,361 8,465 7,291 6,784 7,180 7,461 | 8,087 8,136 8,331 9,332 8,917 
Total 111,969 | 122,064 | 115,584 | 115,390 | 121,425 | 129,395 [106,427 | 122,692 | 129,662 | 129,767 | 128,533¢ 
July—Sept. 31,369 | 27,181 | 31,852 | 19,117 | 28,914 | 33,725 | 26,861 | 37,335 | 35,182 | 34,422 | 36,005 
Oct._Dec. 32,522 | 39,373 | 33,085 | 47,521 | 34,540 | 41,392 | 28,615 | 32,9389 | 38,054 | 34,863 | 36,076 
Jan.—Mar. 26,613 | 30,792 | 24,727 | 28,616 | 28,827 | 31,194 | 25,090 | 28,386 | 30,169 | 31,864 | 31,201 
Apr—June | 21,465 | 24,718 | 26,420 | 20,136 | 29,144 | 23,084 | 25,861 | 24,032 | 26,307 | 28,618 | 25,251 


* Data from Russell’s Commercial Review. 
* Revised figure, 127,889. 
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TABLE VIII.—PERCENTAGES OF ANNUAL OUTPUT OF 


WHEAT STUDIES: DISPOSITION OF WHEAT SUPPLIES 


WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCED MONTHLY AND 
QUARTERLY, 1920-21 To 1924—25* 


OutTpuT By SEVEN-MONTH AND 
Five-MontH PErRIops* 


TABLE IX.—RUSSELL’S ESTIMATES OF WHEAT FLOUR 


Month or Output Percentage of total r 
quarter 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 Settee ie (thousand barrels) for year 
July 7.66 8.74 7.96 8.02 8.09 7 une 30 July-Jan. | Feb.-June || July-Jan. | Feb.-June 
Aug. 8.51 | 10.81 | 946 | 9.26 | 9.19 4914 15 74,433 | 37,536 || 6648 | 33.52 
Sept. 9.07 10.88 9.67 9.24 10.73 1915-16 78,240 43,824 64.10 35.90 
Oct. 9.38 | 11.34 | 10.47 | 9.68 | 1043 4916-47 73555 | 42009 | 6364 | 36.36 
Nov. 9.29 | 8.29 | 10.35 | 888 | 9.07 4917-18 77,020 | 38,370 || 66.75 | 33.25 
Dec. 8.22 | 7.22 | 852 | 831 | 856 4918 19 74,047 | 47,378 || 60.98 | 39.02 
Jan. 8.38 | 7.74 | 7.82 | 848 | 911 — 4919-99 88,122 | 41,273 || 6810 | 31.90 
Mar. 8.55 | 7.87 | 818 | 815 | 7.24 — 4991-99 79,770 | 42,922 || 65.02 | 34.98 
Apr. 8.80 | 638 | 6.92 | 7.34 | 637 4999 93 83,323 | 46,339 || 6426 | 35.74 
May 7.90 | 6.58 | 6.95 | 7.53 | 634 4993 94 80,285 | 49,482 || 61.87 | 38.13 
June 7.60 | 663 | 643 | 7.19 | 6.94 4994 95 83,786 | 44,747 | 65.19 | 34.81 
Total 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 Averages 

Eleven years | 77,907 43,266 64.29 39.41 
July—Sept. 25.24 | 30.43 | 27.09 | 26.52 | 28.01 Omitting 
Oct._Dec. 96.89 | 26.85 | 29.35 | 26.87 | 28.07 1917-18 77,996 | 43,756 || 64.06 | 35.94 
Jan.—Mar. 23.57 | 23.13 | 23.27 | 24.56 | 24.27 1920-21 to 
Apr.—June 24.30 | 19.59 | 20.29 | 22.05 | 19.65 1923-24 76,944 | 45,192 || 63.00 | 37.00 


* Based on Table VII. 


* Data from Russell’s Commercial Review. 


TABLE X._—-MoNTHLY Exports OF WHEAT FLOUR FROM THE UNITED STATES, 1919-20 To 1924—25* 


| Actualexports (thousand barrels) 

at tes 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 || 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
July 1,731 2,404 1,238 921 884 789 || 7.99 14.86 7.84 6.19 
Aug. 1,638 1,107 1,873 1,169 1,273 949 | 7.57 6.84 11.86 7.85 
Sept. 1,764 938 1,802 1,301 1,568 1,463 | 8.15 5.80 11.41 8.74 
Oct. 1,621 1,607 1,557 1,510 2,092 1,872 || 7.49 9.93 9.85 10.15 
Nov. 1,840 1,101 1,246 1,556 1,778 1,616 || 8.50 6.81 7.89 10.45 
Dec. 1,313 952 1,014 1,500 1,789 1,452 | 6.06 5.88 6.42 10.08 
Jan. 843 1,280 1,105 1,161 1,716 988 || 3.89 7.91 6.99 7.80 
Heb: 1,254 | 1,023 | 1,203 | 1,379 | 1,539 939° 5.79. | 632 0 762.7) 9.97 
Mar. 2,209 1,369 1,495 1,480 1,426 1,887 | 10.20 8.46 9.46 9.61 
Apr. PPA 1,591 1,248 1,167 1,038 955 || 9.80 9.83 7.87 7.84 
May 3,339 1,265 1,089 983 977 690 || 15.42 7.82 6.89 6.60 
joe 1,979 | 1,543 | 932 | 806 | 1,174] 820] 914 | 9.54 | 590 | 5.42 

Total 21,652 | 16,180 | 15,797 | 14,883 | 17.254 | 13,920 |L00.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


Percentage of total exports for the year 


1923-24 


5.12 
7.38 
9.09 
12.12 
10.30 
10.37 
9.95 
8.92 
8.26 
6.02 
5.66 
6.81 


100.00 


1924-25 


5.61 
6.82 
10.52 
13.45 
11.62 
10.44 
7.10 
6.75 
9.97 
6.87 
4.96 
5.89 


100.00 


* Source: Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the U. S. 


TABLE XI.—MontTHLy Exports OF WHEAT FLOUR FROM CANADA, 1919-20 To 1924—25* 


=4 


Month 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jane 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


Total 


—— 


Actual exports (thousand barrels) 


Percentage of total exports for the year 


1919-20 | 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 
1,195 433 465 486 775 
1,171 288 454 591 657 
463 310 361 697 456 
591 570 659 855 | 1,155 
785 744 856 | 1,214 | 1,357 
1,237 608 748 =| 1,463 | 1,390 
388 704 632 | 1,025 | 1,052 
236 623 665 79) 1,092 
236 821 986 | 1,221 | 1,398 
148 535 512 832 890 
102 518 617 645 | 1,057 
666 535 765 905 903 
7,218 | 6,689 | 7,720 | 10,713 | 12,182 


1924-25 || 1919-20 | 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1928-94 
613 16.56 6.47 6.02 4.54 6.36 
626 16.22 4.31 5.88 5.02 5.39 
967 6.41 4.64 4.68 6.50 3.74 

1,145 8.19 8.52 8.54 7.98 9.48 
905 LOSS U2 See OO Mi etic soueel melita 
828 17.14 9.09 9.69 | 13.66 | 1141 
875 5.07 | 10.53 8.19 9.57 8.64 
834 3.27 9.31 8.61 1.27 8.96 

1,385 3.27 | 12.27 | 12.77 | 11.40 | 11.48 
710 2.05 8.00 6.63 7.76 7.31 
482 1.41 7.74 1.99 6.02 8.68 
596 9.23 8.00 9.91 8.45 7.41 

| 9,966 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


1924-25 


6.15 
6.28 
9.70 
11.49 
9.08 
8.31 
8.78 
8.37 
13.90 
7.12 
4.84 
5.98 


100.00 


* Source: Canadian Grain Statistics. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THE WHEAT SITUATION 
Aes L@) [GY .1925 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The dominant influence in the world 
wheat situation, during the last four months 
of the crop year ending July 31, was the 
changing prospects for new crops of wheat 
and rye. The outstanding features of the 
period were considerable instability of 
wheat prices, unusually low export ship- 
ments, and somewhat more than the usual 
seasonal declines in vis- 


Russia, 155 million bushels larger than the 
poor crop of last year. So great is the re- 
duction in the American winter-wheat crop 
that only a small net export can be expected 
from the United States. The Russian crops, 
however, are much larger this year than last. 
In view of this fact and the different dis- 
tribution of the 1925 crops, the prospective 

position of the world 


ible supplies. 

Because of the narrow 
margin between supplies 
and requirements in 
1924-25, the changing 
prospects for new crops 
influenced developments 
to a somewhat unusual 
degree. In _ particular, 
good prospects in North 
Africa, Europe, Russia, 
and Canada led Euro- 
pean importers to re- 
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Outlook for 1925 Crops 

The New Crop Year 


wheat market appears 
distinctly easier than it 
was in 1924-25; but the 
position of the American 
market appears relative- 
ly tighter. 

Wheat prices, after 
the pronounced decline 
in February and March, 
1925, reached bottom 
early in April. A brief 
recovery was soon 
checked, but from late 


duce their current de- 
mands; this reacted on prices and move- 
ments in exporting countries, and, in turn, 
on exports and carryovers. The United 
States winter-wheat prospects continued 
very poor, but the spring-wheat outlook, 
especially in the far northwest, has varied 
considerably. The Canadian crop has con- 
sistently promised well, but forecasts have 
varied from 350 to 500 million bushels, and 
later developments have dampened early 
hope of a bumper crop. 

The present outlook is for a wheat crop 
in the northern hemisphere, outside of 
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in April prices rose sub- 
stantially, until early in June, in Liverpool 
and the United States, they were about at 
the same level as late in December and 
some 30 cents higher than at the low point 
of early April; in Canada, where the pre- 
ceding decline had been most severe, cash 
wheat and May futures rose by about 60 
cents between April 5 and May 28. In the 
next five weeks there was a substantial 
decline which wiped out the entire gain, 
except in Canada, where prices in May and 
June were often higher than in Liverpool. 
Toward the middle of July prices again 
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rose sharply, gaining about 15 cents in less 
than two weeks, to decline again after July 
18 and recover somewhat late in the month. 

Over the period as a whole, prices showed 
no pronounced change in level. Broadly 
speaking, the level around which prices 
fluctuated was 35 cents below the level of 
last February, but about 50 cents above the 
level of April-May—June 1924. The fluctu- 
ations, though larger than usual at this sea- 
son, were far less considerable than those 
of the preceding four months. 

Wheat shipments from export areas were 
unusually low. Broomhall’s figures show 
an 18-weeks total of 188 million bushels, 
against 232 and 273 millions respectively for 
corresponding periods of 1922-23 and 1923— 
24. Low figures were characteristic both 
of North America and the southern hemi- 
sphere, and negligible quantities moved 
from other export regions. While the low 
movement is in part explained by excep- 
tionally heavy shipments in the earlier 
portions of the crop year, it was smaller 
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than many observers had anticipated. 

Visible supplies of wheat in the northern 
hemisphere declined continuously through- 
out this period, exeept that in the United 
States the arrivals of new crop wheat 
brought the visible for August 1 to a little 
above that of July 1. Country reserves at 
the end of the crop year, while lower than 
usual, especially in Europe, were reported 
not much below average in the United 
States. The Argentine carryover was larger 
than usual, the Australian below average 
size. Supplies in Great Britain and afloat 
were reported somewhat lower than usual 
in recent years, and reserves on the Euro- 
pean continent were generally low. On the 
whole, the world carryover on August 1 
was distinctly smaller than those of the two 
preceding years, but not extremely low as 
compared with less abnormal periods. 

In the following sections these subjects 
are discussed in some detail, and in con- 
clusion attention is given to the present 
outlook for the crop year 1925-26. 


II. PRICE FLUCTUATIONS AND THE MARKET POSITION 


Chart 1, showing the daily quotations for 
the nearest future option in the three prin- 
cipal international markets, gives a good 
bird’s-eye view of the course of the wheat 
market during the months of January—July 
1925. The closing out of the May and July 
options caused these quotations to fluctuate 
somewhat abnormally in these particular 
months, but in general the quotations are 
fairly representative of the market move- 
ment during this period. 

The advance and severe decline of the 
first three of these months were discussed 
in our previous survey. From the first 
week in April until the first week in June, 
prices tended upward, although the rise 
was not steady, and there was a break from 
the May to the July option. In most of June, 
on the other hand, prices moved abruptly 
and consistently downward. A rally in the 
first fortnight of July was succeeded by an- 
other slump, which eased off in uncertainty 
toward the end of the month. In the United 


* WHEAT Srupies, April 1925, I, 145-150. 


States the July option advanced abruptly 
on the last day of the month because of a 
“squeeze” on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
but this was not typical of the market. 

At approximately the opening of this 
period—i.e., on April 3—the May option in 
Chicago was quoted at $1.41 and the July 
option at $1.31. On June 6, at the culmina- 
tion of the advance, the May option was no 
longer quoted, but July wheat was then at 
$1.69. A month later, on July 3, the July 
option was back at $1.42 and the Septem- 
ber was quoted at $1.40. During July the 
September option reached a high point of 
$1.59 on July 17, but reacted and closed 
at $1.49 on the last day of the month. The 
July option closed 17 cents higher than this, 
but for entirely local reasons. The range of 
the period in the Chicago market, disre- 
garding “special conditions,” was thus from 
approximately $1.40 to $1.70 a bushel. The 
September option, which alone was quoted 
throughout the four months, opened at 
about $1.30 and closed at about $1.50; but 
this increase is partially explained by the 
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reaction from the extreme depression and 
the accumulation of carrying charges. Cash 
prices were much the same near the end of 
July as near the beginning of April. 

The course of futures prices in Liverpool 
and Buenos Aires was substantially similar 
to that at Chicago, except at the end of May 
and July. In Winnipeg, however, the ad- 
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what offset by the fact that the drought in 
the southwest, on which the low-condition 
report was in part based, was broken dur- 
ing the early weeks of April; but it was 
evidently the opinion of the trade that 
these rains could not repair the damage 
suffered during the winter. 

Although European buyers were not ac- 


CHICAGO, WINNIPEG, AND LIVERPOOL, DAILY, 


JANUARY—JULY, 1925* 
(Dollars per bushel) 
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* Data from Chicago Journal of Commerce, and Daily Market Record. Quotations for nearest future. 


vance during April and May was consid- 
erably greater in old crop options and the 
succeeding decline was somewhat more 
severe. 


THe AMERICAN MARKET 


The strength of the American market 
during April and May was the result pri- 
marily of the poor prospect for winter 
wheat in the United States and the activities 
of trading interests which were “short” in 
May wheat. The market was also appar- 
ently supported by expectations of arevival 
of European demand for imported wheat. 

The report issued by the United States 
Government on April 9, indicating a winter- 
wheat condition only 68.7 per cent of nor- 
mal (as compared with a ten-year average 
conditions on April 1 of 81.2), gave a de- 
cided boost to the market. This was some- 


tively in the market during April, a consid- 
erable and influential element of the trade 
was convinced that Europe would have to 
make large purchases in the United States 
before her new crop became available. It 
was known that she could not supplement 
her supply appreciably from the new Indian 
crop, and the other leading exporters had 
shipped so heavily earlier in the season 
that it was thought their supplies were in- 
sufficient to fill prospective needs prior to 
harvest. Even Broomhall anticipated a re- 
vival of European buying before the season 
closed. Under these circumstances the mar- 
ket continued to receive speculative sup- 
port even though purchases by mills and 
for export were light. Receipts at primary 
markets during April and later were not 
small for the time of year, but they were 
not large enough to weaken the market. 
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By the end of April it was clear that the 
United States crop had suffered severely 
during the winter. Unofficial estimates of 
the area abandoned because of winter kill- 
ing ran as high as 20-21 per cent. The May 
1 condition reports issued by commercial 
crop experts were distinctly bullish. The 
adverse reports of the New York Journal 
of Commerce, in particular, were given 
wide currency. The report issued by the 
government on May 8, although confirming 
the high estimates of abandonment already 
published, appeared to show the condition 
of the crop much more favorably than a 
month earlier and only 8.2 points below 
the ten-year average for that date. The 
divergence from other estimates gave rise 
to heated discussions over the government 
“par” system of expressing condition.t The 
May 1 official report placed a temporary 
damper on the market, but with the “tight” 
position that was developing in the May 
option because of the insufficiency of wheat 
of deliverable grade in Chicago, the decline 
was brief and not severe. Toward the end 
of May, extremely unseasonable weather in 
many parts of the wheat belt, with freezing 
temperatures over wide areas, gave further 
confirmation to the earlier reports of dam- 
age and caused sharp advances in the July 
and September options. (See Chart 2, p. 333.) 

During this period the view that the 
United States would be on a domestic basis 
during the next crop year? began to gain 
adherents. It was generally agreed that 
the winter crop would not greatly exceed 
400 million bushels. The spring crop was 
promising, but even reckoning on a spring 
crop of 300 million bushels—a figure ex- 
ceeded only three times in the last fifteen 
years—it was calculated that the total sup- 
ply of the country would only take care of 
normal domestic requirements, except for 
“incidental” exports of durum and Pacific 
soft wheat and low-grade flours. Good crops 
in the Pacific region were not expected to 
replace losses in hard winter wheat. Under 
these circumstances certain elements of the 
trade anticipated a marked advance in 
prices before the end of the crop year. 

*See explanation by Nat C. Murray in Modern Mil- 


ler, Aug. 15, 1925. 
* See Section VI below. 
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When the government report indicating 
the June 1 condition of winter and spring 
wheat was issued on June 9, it pointed to 
deterioration in May but did not support 
trade opinion as to the extent of the decline 
during the month. Accordingly, there was 
a reaction in prices brought about by liqui- 
dation and short selling which continued, 
for this and other reasons, until early July. 
One of the important “other reasons” was 
the fact that Europe continued indifferent 
to American crop prospects. Excellent pros- 
pects in the spring-wheat belt, both here 
and in Canada, also favored a lower price 
level. Damage from one or another of the 
usual causes was widely rumored, but little 
credence was given to the reports. The 
American market apparently concluded 
that until more was known about the spring- 
wheat crop, it was dangerous to count on 
the United States being on a domestic basis. 
With crop prospects excellent in Europe 
and Canada, it seemed certain that world 
supplies for the new year would be forth- 
coming. Under these circumstances, the 
“long” holdings that had been built up in 
the speculative market during the preced- 
ing two months were extensively liquidated. 

The advance in prices early in July was 
the market reaction to the unfavorably hot 
weather that developed at that time. Im- 
portant portions of the United States spring- 
wheat belt were affected as well as the Ca- 
nadian northwest. Since the crop was in a 
vulnerable stage of growth in much of this 
region, it was feared that the heat would 
cause serious damage. With the subsequent 
improvement in the weather in the north- 
west, the market again reacted downward 
under the influence of short selling; but not 
to the preceding low level, since it was held 
that the spring crop had actually suffered, 
especially in quality. On the last day of the 
month a small “squeeze” in the July option 
developed on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
with the result that the July contract closed 
16 cents higher than the September future 
quotation on the same day. 


OTHER MARKETS 


The Canadian market was subject to the 
same general influences as the American. 
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But the narrow supply there, combined 
with the limited nature of the futures mar- 
ket at Winnipeg, caused the old crop future 
options (May and July deliveries) to rise 
considerably higher on the early advance 
than was the case in American markets. 
This was notably true of the May option 
which, according to reliable reports, was 
deliberately congested and controlled by 
combination. The pool and other traders 
apparently held enough wheat to force 
short interests to pay an exorbitant price. 
The July option received speculative sup- 
port on the theory that it too could be 
advanced to artificial levels, but instead it 
weakened and closed only 7 cents above the 
September option at Chicago. During much 
of June, however, it was quoted little above 
the level of the July option in Liverpool. 
Indeed, whereas in late March and early 
April Winnipeg prices had been only slightly 
above Chicago prices, the margin widened 
later in April, and throughout most of the 
period here under review Winnipeg prices 
for the July option were ten cents or more 
above Chicago prices. (See Chart 3.) 

The Liverpool market was less buoyant 
than the American. Price fluctuations were 
on the whole similar to those in Chicago, 
but usually less severe. The phenomenal 
dullness of international trade, combined 
with the good European crop situation, 
limited speculative interest. 

In Buenos Aires also, fluctuations were 
broadly similar to those in Chicago but 
much less pronounced. Except for a few 
days early in April and two weeks early in 
July, prices ranged from about $1.50 to 
about $1.70, with the maximum late in May 
as elsewhere. Buenos Aires prices were 
above Chicago prices, for the most part, 
until July. 


Op Crop Prices AT A PREMIUM OVER NEW 


Throughout this period, except in Argen- 
tina, old crop wheat prices were at a con- 
siderable premium over new crop options, 
indicating the relative scarcity of old 
supplies. Charts 2 and 3 present graphi- 
cally the situation in the Winnipeg and 
Chicago markets. In Canada the wheat de- 
livered on a July option would necessarily 
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be from the old crop, while in the United 
States it might be from the new. In both 
countries the old crop options closed at 
appreciable premiums over the new, but 
the difference was considerably greater in 
Canada than in the United States because 


CHART 2.—PRICES OF WHEAT FUTURES IN WINNI- 
PEG, DAILY, APRIL—JULY, 1925* 
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CHART 3.—PRICES OF WHEAT FUTURES IN CHICAGO, 
Dairy, AprRIL—JULYy, 1925* 
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of the different relations between old and 
new crops. The most striking disparity 
appeared in Canada, where the July option 
was 20-30 cents above the October option. 
The margin was greatest in May and early 
June, when the new crop looked most 
promising. 

In the United States cash wheat of grades 
deliverable on future contracts was con- 
sistently at a premium over the future op- 
tions of nearest date (except in the last 
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days of July), until the new crops became 
available—another indication of the rela- 
tive scarcity of old crop wheat. The 
strength of the cash market resulted rather 
from the strong position of holders than 
from active demand from users. Milling 
and export demands were light, though 
June grindings were notably higher than in 
May. With substantial mill stocks in hand,’ 
with adequate supplies in sight from the 
new crops, and with prices for grain of 
future delivery at a discount, few would 
buy who could postpone purchases until 
new wheat was available. The closing out 
of the May and (to a less degree) the July 
options gave support to the buying side 
during those months, since short interests 
were forced to fill their delivery require- 
ments, but otherwise buying was from hand 
to mouth. As the new crop reached the 
market, premiums (except for quality) dis- 
appeared. 

Canadian cash wheat was also dear, al- 
though not consistently at a premium over 
the nearest future. Small quantities of cash 
wheat, however, could be bought at both 
American and Canadian ports throughout 
the period at prices lower than the Winni- 
peg or Chicago prices plus transportation 
and other costs. 

In Liverpool and on the Continent also, 
old crop options were at a considerable 
premium, partly because of local supply 
relationships, partly as a reflection of con- 
ditions in the exporting countries, but 
chiefly because of high expectations from 
new crops. In Buenos Aires, on the other 
hand, where new harvests were remote, the 
various options were close together, and 
later futures were at a slight premium. 
This reflects expectations of higher prices 
in the autumn, and helps to explain why 
Argentine shipments during the period 
were below expectations. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 


The Liverpool cash market affords the 
best material for study of international 
price relations, since whenever an export- 
ing country has wheat for shipment there 


*See below, p. 341. 
* Cf. Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, July 28, 1925. 
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is almost certain to be a quotation on that 
market. Comparative monthly averages for 
leading grades in Liverpool are therefore 
presented in Table 1, and weekly averages 
in Appendix Table XIII. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE PRICES OF LEADING GRADES OF 
WHEAT IN LIVERPOOL, APRIL—JULY, 1925* 


No.1 No. 3 No. 2 No. 1 
: Mani- Mani- Winter Northern Rosafé Aus- 
Month toba toba Duluth tralian 
April $1.76 $1.68 $1.67 $1.67 $1.71 $1.72 
May VO. 87 SO Onc O 7] leo 
June 1.91 1.81 1.87 1.80 1.78 er 
July 1S Ole 37-2 eee (0D cae lire 17 2 Ako 


* For sources, and weekly data, see Appendix Table XIII. 
4 First two weeks only. 


Throughout most of the period American 
and Australian wheats were the cheapest 
available from the more important export- 
ing countries. Canadian wheat, especially 
that of high quality, was dear. Argentine 
wheat was usually (though not always) 
higher than American or Australian. State- 
ments that American prices were too high 
to permit exportation must therefore be 
taken with reservation. Probably more Aus- 
tralian wheat was delivered on contracts in 
Liverpool during this period than wheat 
of any other kind, but Duluth Northern 
was also delivered in considerable quan- 
tities. At the end of July, No. 2 red winter 
was the cheapest wheat quoted in Broom- 
hall’s Corn Trade News for early delivery. 
American hard winter, however, was not 
quoted. Although Canadian wheat for Oc- 
tober delivery was relatively cheap, old 
crop Canadian wheat, even of No. 3 grade, 
was scarce and high.? 

Monthly averages disguise the wide va- 
riations from day to day in the relative po- 
sition of the different wheats. An experi- 
enced exporter states that there has rarely 
been a year when fluctuations in “differ- 
ences” have been so radical. Wheat could 
frequently be bought in Liverpool at ap- 
preciably less than the price for which it 
could be obtained on the same date in Syd- 
ney, Buenos Aires, or Chicago (allowing for 
transportation costs); in other words, the 
markets in exporting countries were some- 
times stronger than the Liverpool market. 
At times there was a considerable volume 
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of “distress” or “near distress” wheat to be 
picked up in Liverpool.' 

As always, prices for domestic wheat in 
European countries have been partially in- 
fluenced by international market factors, 
partially by domestic conditions. In gen- 
eral, April was the lowest month since De- 
cember. Prices advanced from early in 
April, until early in June, as the supply of 
old wheat became increasingly small, but 
declined sharply in later June and July as 
good crop prospects were confirmed and 
new wheat began to be available.’ It is in- 
teresting to contrast the prediction of a 
prominent American speculator in April, 
that “wheat will be priceless in Europe in 
June,” with the statement of a leading 
British grain merchant on July 1, 1925, that 
“. . . the general sentiment at present is 
very bearish, and . . . buying is only of a 
hand-to-mouth nature. . . . The demand is 
entirely absent and worse than I have 
known it at any time since the end of the 
war.” 


LARGE SPECULATIVE ACTIVITY 


The fluctuating prices of the four months 
under review were the natural result of the 
approach to exhaustion of old crop supplies 
in North America, the prospect of very 
small crops of American winter wheat, the 
difficulties in predicting European demand 
in the face of good crop prospects, and the 
high degree of uncertainty concerning the 
volume of spring wheat to be harvested in 
the United States and particularly in Can- 
ada. Under such conditions speculation 
thrives, but there is reason to believe that, 
because of severe losses by speculative 
traders in February and March, the bulk of 


Ill. 


Last April most experienced observers 
recognized that the international move- 
ment of wheat in the first eight months of 
the crop year had been heavier, on account 


1 According to testimony recently given before the 
Royal Commission on Food Prices, these conditions 
are not at all uncommon. 

2See Appendix Table XIV. 

®See Wueat Srupies, April 1925, I, 152-155, 168. 

4 Tbid., 162-165. 
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the more recent speculative trading was 
professional. 

The volume of future trading in the 
United States, which had been much 
heavier than usual in the first eight months 
of the crop year, therefore continued heavy 
in the last four, as shown by the following 
data for the average daily volume of trad- 
ing in futures, in million bushels, in all 
American markets: 


Year Aug._tJuly Aug.Mar. Apr.—July 
1921-22 48.0 ay VS// 40.6 
1922-23 ion 35.4 40.5 
1923-24 26.1 24.2 29.9 
1924-25 63.2 64.4 60.8 


While the volume of trade was lower in 
April_July than in January—March, 1925 
(see Appendix Table XII), it was much 
higher even than in 1920, when the market 
was quite unsettled. There are numerous 
indications that the volume of speculative 
transactions was also unusually large in 
Canada. 

Considering the price fluctuations in the 
light of actual information as to acreage, 
condition, development of plantings, cli- 
matic circumstances, devastations of pests, 
mill grindings, exports, and the various 
other circumstances affecting supply and 
demand, one cannot resist the conviction 
that the possible meanings of these facts 
were exaggerated in one direction by the 
“bulls” and in the other direction by the 
“bears”; and that the extent of the oscilla- 
tions in price was in some degree the result 
of motivated exaggerations in the inter- 
pretation of the developing facts as ex- 
pressed in buying and selling orders on the 
grain exchanges. 
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of rapid marketing and shipments in the 
fall and winter, than could be expected to 
continue through the last four months.’ 
It was also clear that the further movement 
would depend in considerable measure on 
crop developments, particularly in Europe 
and North Africa; and the favorable early 
indications in these areas also suggested a 
smaller scale of trade.*| Both views were 
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realized, but the curtailment of shipments 
and imports was somewhat greater than 
most observers anticipated. 


Exports BeELtow TRADE EXPECTATIONS 


Broomhall, from early March until the 
middle of May, expected world shipments 
for the crop year to reach 752 million 
bushels, of which a balance of 225 millions 
remained to be shipped in the last 18 
weeks. Early in August he reported that 
actual shipments had been 715 million 
bushels, including some from minor coun- 
tries not listed week by week. Hence ship- 
ments in the last 18 weeks of the crop year 
were not more than 188 millions—less by 
37 million bushels (16 per cent) than his 
expectations. (See Table 2.) Actual ship- 
ments in the last 18 weeks were only about 
26 per cent of the year’s total, as against a 
usual percentage of about 34 and an ex- 
pected percentage of about 30. Broomhall 
greatly overestimated the Argentine ship- 
ments, and underestimated only those of 
Australia and minor exporters. 


TABLE 2.— BROOMHALL’S MArcH 3 ESTIMATE OF 
SHIPMENTS FOR 1924-25 AND THE Last 18 
WEEKS, COMPARED WITH ACTUAL REPORTED 
SHIPMENTS* 

(Million bushels) 
Crop year ending 


July 31 Last 18 weeks 
March3 August March 3 August 
Export area estimate report estimate report 
North America 436 422.6 IWAN 104.1 
Argentina and 
Uruguay 152 121.4 61.4 30.8 
Australia 104 117.1 31.3 44.4 
India 40 Sy le7/ 12.6 4.3 
Danube and 
Black Sea 20 13.5 1.9 4.4 
Other countries 8.9 
Total 752 715.2 224.8 188.0 
* Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. See also 


Appendix Table VII. 


Our own April estimate, on the basis of net 
exports rather than shipments, and includ- 
ing the United States on a July—June crop 
year and Canada on a September—August 


*Wuear Strupies, April 1925, I, 168. His earlier 
forecast, maintained from November 18 to March 3, 
was 720 million bushels, much closer to the truth. 
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crop year, was 749 million bushels, of which 
729 were anticipated from the five leading 
exporters. Since these five countries had 
reported net exports of 544 million bushels 
to April 1, we anticipated a further ex- 
port of 185 millions. “Whether as much as 
this will be exported,” we stated, “depends 
largely upon the intensity of European de- 
mand, and upon the outlook for new crops. 
On the basis of present information we ex- 
pect these figures to be approached but not 
exceeded.” The actual reports are not yet 
available for the lesser countries, or for 
Canada for August. If, however, we accept 
Broomhall’s figures for the lesser countries, 
and include Canada’s exports from August 
1, 1924, to July 31, 1925, we have the results 
shown in Table 3. Our advance estimates, 


TABLE 3.—Foop RESEARCH INSTITUTE ADVANCE 
ESTIMATES OF NET Exports For 1924-25 
COMPARED WITH REPORTED EXPORTS 
(Million bushels) 


Crop year ending July 31 Last 4 months 


Export February April As re- April As re- 
area estimate estimate ported estimate ported 
United States 92502" 72607 251-89 435 ee aoes- 
Canada T7518 42 OTkg BRE iia 
Argentina 135 135 122.4 46 SEs. 
Australia 110 115 124.3 35 44.2 
India 40 35 37.6 4 6.7 
5 countries 710 729 TPAD. ARS TWISERY 
Other areas 15 20 224° 
Total Wo 749 750.4 


«Crop year ending June 30. 

> Estimates for year ending August 31. 

¢ Last 3 months. 

¢ Estimates for 5 months ending August 31. 

elf the Canadian figure for August 1925 were included, 
as it was in the estimates, the Canadian figure would slightly 
exceed our advance estimate and the total for five countries 
would probably fall slightly short of our advance estimate. 

?t Broomhall’s shipments. 


in the aggregate, were in fact slightly ex- 
ceeded; but since Canada’s exports this 
August are unlikely to be as high as in 
August 1924, the comparable reported fig- 
ure will probably be slightly below our sug- 
gested maximum. 

It will be observed that net exports from 
the United States and Argentina fell slightly 
below our advance estimates, while Cana- 
dian, Australian, and British Indian exports 
exceeded them. The decline in the United 
States exports is readily explained by the 
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continued poor prospects for United States 
winter wheat, coupled with the fact (which 
chiefly explains the small total of exports 
in this period) that Europe’s demand fell 
off in view of continued good prospects for 
new crops. The reduced shipments from 
Argentina have left her carryover larger 
than was anticipated, while the heavier 
Australian exports were made from a larger 
crop than we believed Australia had har- 
vested.1 

Since Canadian exports were probably 
slightly higher than our advance estimates, 
which were made on the assumption of a 
1924 crop larger than the official estimate, 
we are still inclined to believe the official 
estimate will be revised upward. But our 
allowances for domestic milling and feed 
and waste may have been excessive. 

Our present estimates of wheat supplies 
and disposition in the four principal ex- 
porting countries, for 1924-25 with com- 
parisons, are given in Appendix Table XI. 
These are subject to further revision, and 
are at best only useful approximations. 

The variations between our advance es- 
timates of exports and the actual results 
seem within reasonable limits of error. The 
aggregate figure, however, is much closer 
to our suggested total than can be explained 
except as a coincidence. Nevertheless, the 
result tends to justify the mode of analysis 
we have pursued. 


Imports COMPARED WITH FORECASTS 


Complete and definitive statistics for im- 
porting countries are not yet at hand. 
Broomhall’s shipment figures for the 52 
weeks ending August 1, however, show that 
only 640 million bushels were shipped to 
Europe, as compared with his March 3 fore- 
cast of 664 million, while shipments to 
countries outside of Europe are reported to 
have been 75 million bushels as compared 
with his March 3 forecast of 88 million and 
his earliest forecast of 112 million. While 
the year’s shipments to Europe were the 
largest on record, and the total shipments 
were exceeded only in 1923-24, they fell 
considerably short of those which he antici- 


1The official figure is 164 million bushels, whereas 
in April we had accepted an estimate of 149. 
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pated from early March until mid-May. 

The principal explanation for the de- 
crease in general undoubtedly lies in the 
anticipation of good crops in importing 
countries and North Africa, which made it 
safe to reduce stocks to a low level prior to 
harvests. It is pertinent to add that whereas 
the harvests of 1924 were generally delayed 
in northern and western Europe, the crops 
of 1925 have been harvested promptly. 
Heavier imports would probably have been 
necessary had this year’s harvests been late. 
Financial influences in certain countries 
were probably also a factor in restricting 
imports late in the crop year, especially 
in France and Italy; but it is difficult to 
assign any precise weight to this factor. 
Finally, the plane of substitution and re- 
trenchment in consumption, which was 
raised in 1924-25 under the stress of limited 
domestic supplies and rising prices, prob- 
ably reached its maximum in the closing 
months of the crop year. A leading British 
grain merchant writes, as of July 1, 1925: 
“None of us has reckoned sufficiently for 
the decrease in consumption owing to high 
prices, and the resulting economies... . 
Everybody is living from hand to mouth ex- 
pecting good crops and lower prices. . . .” 

Broomhall’s detailed forecast by coun- 
tries (March 3), and our own of April, com- 
pared with Broomhall’s preliminary re- 
turns of early August, are given in Table 4. 
Germany, Poland, and Italy imported more 
than had been anticipated; France, the 
Baltic States, Russia, and European Turkey 
rather less. Our own advance estimates 
were closer than Broomhall’s, in the aggre- 
gate and in the cases of Germany, France, 
and Poland; but not so close in the cases of 
Czecho-Slovakia and several smaller coun- 
tries. 

The large German imports are probably 
to be explained not so much by current 
requirements as by imports for the new 
year in anticipation of the tariff on grain 
and flour, which is about to go into effect. 
A similar influence probably operated to 
some degree in Italy and possibly in 
Czecho-Slovakia. The decrease in France 
is probably to be explained, in addition to 
the operation of economies in milling and 
consumption, by financial factors which 
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have tended to restrict imports, and by ex- 
pectations of early supplies from North 
Africa. The Polish, Russian, and Turkish 


TABLE 4.—ADVANCE ESTIMATES OF WHEAT IMPORTS 
oF EurROPpEAN COUNTRIES, 1924-25, COMPARED 
WITH BROOMHALL’S PRELIMINARY REPORT OF 
ACTUAL ImMporTS* 

(Million bushels) 


Advance estimates 


Food Res. Preliminary 
Institute Broomhall returns 

Country April March 3 Broomhall 
Great Britain and 

Ireland 235 232 232 
Italy 85 88 90 
Germany 65 64 80 
France 38 56 32 
Belgium 38 40 40 
Netherlands 27 24 24 
Scandinavia 26 26 25 
Switzerland 16 18 16 
Austria 18 18 18 
Czecho-Slovakia 24 26 26 
Poland 6 a al 
Finland 5 16° 4 
Spain and Portugal 4 4 7 
Greece 20 20 21 
Others 5 = 3 

Total of above 612 632) 629 
Russia 24 24 16 
Turkey in Europe 8 8 4 

Grand total 644 664 649 


* See Wueat Stupies, April 1925, I, 151, and Broomhall’s 
Corn Trade News, Aug. 4, 1925. 
« Baltic States. 


imports are all peculiarly difficult to pre- 
dict, and the preliminary returns for these 
countries are especially subject to error. 


Tue Course oF Exports AND IMPORTS 


The contrast between export shipments 
in 1924-25 and those of the two preceding 
years is shown graphically in Chart 4, 
which shows Broomhall’s weekly ship- 
ments smoothed by a 5-weeks moving aver- 
age. In the past year, shipments were ex- 
ceptionally heavy in the fall, rather light at 
the turn of the year, and as heavy in Feb- 
ruary and March as in 1923-24; but they 
tended steadily downward from _ early 
March until late in June, and in the last 


*See especially Wuerat Srupims, December 1924, I, 
32, 47; February 1925, I, 91, 93; and July 1925. 
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three months of the crop year were far 
lower than in either of the two preceding 
years. There was no spring peak in 1925, 
as there usually is; North American sur- 
pluses had been largely shipped out earlier, 
and heavy shipments from the southern 
hemisphere had come early in response to 
high prices in the winter months. Weekly 
shipments of 10 million bushels or less, 
such as occurred in June and July, are rare 
except in August and September, and not 
very common in those months. 


CHART 4.—WorLD WHEAT SHIPMENTS, WEEKLY, 
Crop YEARS 1922-23 To 1924—25* 


(Million bushels; 5-weeks moving average) 


8 
Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul 


* Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News 


The flow of imports has been rather more 
uniform than the flow of exports, for the 
importing countries as a whole. But the 
detailed figures given in Appendix Table IX 
show numerous instances of sharp declines 
in May, June, or both, and complete figures 
will probably show sharper declines in 
July. Germany is almost the only large im- 
porter whose imports rose materially be- 
tween March and June, and for this the pro- 
spective tariff was certainly partly respon- 
sible. In most other countries except Italy, 
the imports in the last half of the crop year 
promise to be materially below those of the 
first half, 


REFLECTIONS ON Imports oF 1924-25 


When the European import figures are 
examined in connection with the 1924 
crops, several facts to which we have pre- 
viously called attention are exemplified. 
It is clear that after a year of short crops, 
with high prices for wheat, imports have 
not been sufficient to make up for the crop 
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shortage except in a few countries. Gener- 
ally speaking, European nations employed 
substitute foods and feeds, economized 
grain in various ways, drew upon stocks, 
and reduced consumption. The trade gen- 
erally gave too little weight to the practical 
possibilities for reducing consumption. Eu- 
ropean consumption of wheat grain in 
1924-25 was about the same as the low 
average of the four preceding years 1920- 
24, and far below the figure for 1923-24, 
when European crops were generally good 
and world wheat prices were abnormally 
low. Much the same was true of total bread 
grain consumption, including rye. An ap- 
preciable elasticity in wheat consumption 


iy, 


The crop year 1924-25 opened with ex- 
ceptionally large reserves of wheatin North 
America, and fair-sized stocks in other ex- 
porting and importing countries. Because 
of heavy marketing in the autumn and 
winter, visible supplies of wheat remained 
exceptionally high in most countries 
throughout much of the year. In North 
America, chiefly because of heavy exports 
and the small crop of 1924 in Canada, vis- 
ible supplies reached their peak somewhat 


CuHaArtT 5.—VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES IN UNITED 
STATES, CANADA, AND UNITED KINGDOM 


AND AFLOAT, WEEKLY, 1924—25* 
(Million bushels) 


* Data from Bradstreet’s, Canadian Grain Statistics, and 
Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, respectively. 


earlier than usual, and declined with few 
interruptions after January 1. Floating sup- 
plies were vastly increased in January and 
February, as a result of heavy shipments 
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in the presence of cereal substitutes is 
clearly indicated. It is also clear that, in 
general, this variability was most notable 
in countries which produce a large pro- 
portion of the wheat they use, and least 
considerable in the countries which import 
more than they produce. 

An even greater elasticity is apparent 
from the sparse data for imports of coun- 
tries outside of Europe. In 1923-24, under 
the stimulus of extremely low prices, ex- 
Europe imported very heavily. In 1924-25 
much higher prices caused shipments to 
these countries (according to Broomhall) 
to fall to about half the figure for the pre- 
ceding year. 


SUPPLIES AT THE END OF THE CROP YEAR 


from the southern hemisphere. (See Chart 
5.) From March to July, however, stocks of 
all sorts, central and country, visible and in- 
visible, declined rather more rapidly than 
usual until new crop wheat was harvested 

Broadly speaking, there is no doubt that 
the carryover of wheat into 1925-26 was 
much smaller than last year and somewhat 
smaller than two years ago; but it was not, 
on the whole, abnormally or dangerously 
low, as many observers expected it to be. 
This will be apparent from a consideration 
of the several available measures of ele- 
ments in the carryover. 


Wor_p VISIBLE SUPPLIES, AUGUST 1, 1925 


Comparable data for world visible sup- 
plies of wheat and flour on August 1, so 
far as they are gathered, are presented for 
several years in Appendix Table X. The 
principal items for the past six years are 
summarized below, in million bushels, in 
comparison with a pre-war and a post-war 
average: 


United U. K. and 

August 1 Total States Canada afloat 
1910-14 ave. 119.1 58.8 10.8 50.6 
1920-24 ave. 135.7 Oieo 16.4 61.8 
1920 139.9 42.7 8.2 89.0 
1921 130.7 56.2 8.9 65.5 
1922 118.5 43.1 1953 56.0 
1923 134.5 Toe ital 47.2 
1924 155.4 TPR 31.6 51.7 
1925 122.2 57.2 23.5 41.5 
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The figure for United Kingdom and afloat 
is unusually low, even by comparison with 
1923, when good European crops were in 
prospect. The total is 33 million bushels 
lower than on August 1, 1924.1 If one recog- 


CHART 6.—COMBINED VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES IN 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND UNITED KINGDOM 
AND AFLOAT, WEEKLY, Crop YEARS 1922—25* 


(Million bushels) 
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* Sources as for Chart 5. 


nizes that world visible supplies were ex- 
ceptionally high last year, the recent total 
is not remarkably low. It is slightly higher 
than the pre-war average or the total for 
August 1, 1922,? and only 133 million bushels 
below the average for 1920-24. 

Chart 6 shows the weekly movement of 
the combined total visible supplies of 


*The United States Department of Agriculture is- 
sued early in July the following estimate of stocks 
of wheat in exporting countries and afloat on July 1, 
1925, comparing this with similar estimates for the 
three preceding years: 


July 1, 1922 236 million bu. 


1923 269 < 
1924 305 § - 
1925 230 2 oe 


The estimate includes a rather heterogeneous group of 
items: namely, the United States carryover (consist- 
ing of country stocks as well as the visible), the Ca- 
nadian visible, stocks “available for exports and carry- 
over” in Argentina and Australia, the carryover in 
British India on April 1, and the wheat afloat the 
third week in June. Since the publication of this 
estimate the Department of Agriculture has increased 
its figure for the American carryover on July 1, 1925, 
by 7 million bushels. According to this compilation, 
the 1925 figure is the lowest in the four-year period 
but only very slightly under the 1922 total. Judging 
by other data, this estimate appears to overstate the 
reductions as compared with the carryovers of one 
and two years ago. 

* The addition of Argentine and Australian visibles 
(see Appendix Table X) would increase the margin 
above the pre-war average, but this increase is partly 
due to increased port storage facilities in these coun- 
tries. 
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United States (Bradstreet’s), Canadian, and 
United Kingdom and _ afloat—series not 
identical with those given in the table—in 
such a form as to render easy comparison 
of the past three crop years. During the 
period under discussion—April to July— 
the decline was steady and at approximate- 
ly the same rate as in 1923-24. In spite of 
the complaints of a dull market, it is ap- 
parent that wheat was moving into con- 
sumers’ hands at a rate probably better 
than normal. 

To complete the picture it is necessary to 
consider other stocks than visibles, and un- 
reported supplies in the southern hemi- 
sphere and in Europe. 


UNITED STATES Stocks, JuLy 1, 1925 


The Department of Agriculture summary 
of wheat stocks in the United States, as of 
July 1, 1925, with comparisons, is shown 
graphically in Chart 7. The aggregate fig- 


CHart 7.—WHEAT STOCKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Juty 1, 1919-25, wirm PrRE-WAR AND 
Post-War AVERAGES* 


(Million bushels) 
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* Data of U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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ure, 87 million bushels, is much the same 
as the pre-war average, but below the aver- 
age for 1920-24, which included three high 
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figures. While country stocks were rela- 
tively low, in consequence of unusually 
heavy marketing, neither item appears ex- 
tremely small, and visible supplies were 
larger than in any of the past six years 
except 1924. The combined figure of coun- 
try stocks and visibles was 15 million 
bushels larger than our minimum estimate 
of last April, chiefly because milling and 
exports for April-June were somewhat be- 
low our suggested figures. 

This year for the first time we have an 
estimate of stocks of city mills as of June 
30, compiled by the Census Bureau. The 
total figures in million bushels, when ad- 
justed for non-reporting mills, run as fol- 
lows: 


In country elevators 2.) 
In other elevators and warehouses 3.9 
In transit and in city mills 30.6 
Total wheat 37.0 
Flour, sold and unsold (as wheat) EO 
Total wheat and flour 54.5 


Excluding the first two items as included 
in country stocks or visibles, we have 
roughly 31 million bushels of wheat carried 
over but not heretofore included in reports 
of stocks. This is probably lower than the 
average for other post-war years, but not 
exceedingly small. 

No comprehensive estimate of flour 
stocks is available. Russell’s, the most com- 
prehensive, and that of the Daily Trade 
Bulletin, which covers a smaller number of 
positions, agree in showing flour stocks 
much smaller on July 1 this year than on 
the same date in either of the two preced- 
ing years, but not markedly different from 
the post-war average. Probably most of the 
city-mill stocks of flour included in the 
tabulation above are not included even in 
Russell’s estimate. 

All told, the United States carryover of 
wheat and flour on July 1 was probably 
around 150 million bushels; undoubtedly 
much of this consisted of essential farm 
reserves and administrative stocks which 
tend to be larger when new crops are small.’ 


1See Wueat Stupies, March 1925, I, 124-126. 
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CANADIAN CArRYOVER, AuGusT 1 


The official estimate of the Canadian 
wheat carryover on August 1, 1925, was 
24.2 million bushels. (See Table 5.) This 


TABLE 5.—CANADIAN WHEAT CARRYOVERS, 


1921—25* 
(Thousand bushels) 
On In In In 
Date Total farms elevators transit flour mills 

Sept. 1 

102 elonoueeme tee 4,831 6,032 720 

1922 19,463 2,360 11,025 4,578 1,500 

1923 11,750 1,441 5,051 2,758 2,500 

1924 28,358 5,035 17,507 1,816 4,000 
Aug. 1 

1924 41,119 f Y e &. 

1925 24,224 2,709 17,939 1,576 2,000 


*Data from Canada Year Books; Crops and Markets, 
Sept. 27, 1924; and Dominion Bureau of Statistics press 
release, Aug. 15, 1925. 

«Figures not available. 


includes wheat in all positions—on farms, 
in elevators, in transit, and in flour mills— 
but it does not include flour. The corre- 
sponding figure for August 1, 1924, was 41 
million bushels, but this, after a large crop 
and low prices, and in the face of a small 
new crop, was exceptionally high. AIl- 
though exact comparisons with other years 
cannot be made, figures for September 1 in 
previous years suggest that this year’s car- 
ryover appears small only by comparison 
with 1924. It is possible that stocks were 
not materially larger, if at all, on August 1, 
1921 and 1923. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE SUPPLIES ON 
AveusT 1 


No official estimates of Argentine or Aus- 
tralian stocks are available for August 1. 
By deduction it appears, however, that 
Argentine supplies were perhaps slightly 
above normal on that date and Australian 
somewhat below the comparable figure for 
recent years. According to our approxima- 
tions to the supply and disposition of wheat 
in the two countries during the past three 
crop years (see Appendix Table XI), Ar- 
gentine supplies on August 1, 1925, may be 
estimated at 61 million bushels, as com- 
pared with 60 million last year (when out- 
put was large), 54 million in 1923, and 67 
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million in 1922. These stocks are larger 
than most observers anticipated, because 
Argentine exports declined heavily after 
April 1. Such a supply is sufficient to per- 
mit a substantial exportation before the 
new crop wheat becomes available early in 
1926. Broomhall reports an exportable sur- 
plus of 24 million bushels, Sir James Wil- 
son one of 40 millions. The exportable 
fraction included in our figure would le 
between the two. 

Australian supplies were probably not 
larger than 35 million bushels on August 1 
of this year, as compared with 41 million 
bushels one year ago and an average of 38 
million bushels for the three years 1922-24. 
The figure is higher than our April esti- 
mate, since, although exports April—July 
were higher than our suggested figure, the 
crop is Officially reported as 15 million 
bushels above the figure we had used. Ex- 
portation from Australia was very heavy 
throughout the early months of 1925 and 
consequently it is to be assumed that ex- 
ports will be small during the months in- 
tervening between now and harvest. Broom- 
hall reports that the exportable surplus on 
August 1 was negligible. Our figures, on the 
basis of a past crop of 164 million bushels, 
lead one to expect a further export of 4 to 
8 million bushels before next January. 
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EvuropPEAN Stocks, AuausT 1 


Country stocks of old crop wheat in Eu- 
rope were probably nearly exhausted on 
August 1. This was true of the countries of 
the Danube basin, which are normally ex- 
porters, as well as of European importing 
countries. Domestic crops had been small, 
and presumably had been pretty fully con- 
sumed. Commercial stocks were also pre- 
sumably smaller than usual in most coun- 
tries, because of the limited foreign pur- 
chases of recent months; but heavy imports 
into Germany and Italy, in anticipation of 
tariff levies, probably increased their re- 
serves of import wheat. Stocks afloat and 
in the United Kingdom, although they had 
been very large earlier in the year, on 
August 1 were at the lowest point for this 
date since 1908. Comparable figures for 
these last items are shown in Appendix 
Table X. 


All in all, the recent world carryover in 
exporting countries was not much below 
normal, though it was smaller than in 
either of the two preceding years. But in 
view of low stocks in Russia, the Danube 
basin, and most European importing coun- 
tries, it is proper to assert that the world 
carryover into the crop year 1925-26 was 
unusually though not dangerously low. 


V. THE CHANGING OUTLOOK FOR 1925 WHEAT CROPS 


Between April 1 and August 1 the out- 
look for the northern hemisphere crops 
ordinarily becomes fairly definite, except 
for spring wheat and Russian wheat. Fall- 
sown crops are for the most part harvested 
by August 1. Spring-wheat crops have still 
to pass certain crucial stages, but are not 
far from harvest. Crop news is continuous- 
ly important throughout this period, as in- 
deed for six weeks more. 

The first of the new wheat to reach over- 
seas markets is that of British India. Her 
crop is usually harvested in February and 
March, and new grain may be expected to 
reach Europe in May or June. The next 
important crops to become available are 
those of northern Africa, southern Europe, 
and southern United States. These are cut 


in May and June, and begin to come to 
market shortly thereafter. By the end of 
July practically all of the fall-sown wheat 
in the United States is harvested, and in 
July and August most of the later European 
crops are ripe. The spring-wheat harvests 
of Canada and Russia are not completed 
until September, but the American spring- 
wheat crop and portions of the others are 
usually harvested in August. 

Because of their early harvest, and the 
fact that their exports may fill in a gap 
between the heavy movements from the 
southern hemisphere and those of North 
America, the crops of British India and 
North Africa sometimes have a psycho- 
logical importance in the market greater 
than the volume of their exports justifies. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1925 CROPS 


For the international market, however, the 
crop developments in Europe and North 
America are of outstanding importance 
during April, May, June, and July. This 
year, since the current margin between 
wheat supplies and requirements was un- 
deniably narrow, the changeable prospects 
for new crops have been watched with the 
keenest interest. 


BritTisH INDIA AND NortH AFRICA 


As early as April last it was recognized 
that British India would harvest a moder- 
ately small crop. A large acreage had been 
planted,’ but drought did serious damage 
during the growing season, especially in the 
Punjab. The early official estimate of pro- 
duction (April 1925) was 322 million bush- 
els, as compared with an average for the 
three preceding years of 368 million bushels 
and a pre-war average of 352 million. (See 
Table 6.) Certain observers considered the 


TABLE 6.—BrITISH INDIA’s WHEAT, 1920-—25* 
(Million bushels) 


Year 

ending Net Domestic 

July 31 Crop exports utilization 
1920-21 378 15 363 
1921-22 250 (14)* 264 
1922-23 367 29 338 
1923-24 373 20 S00 
1924-25 364 38 326 
5-year ave. 346 18 329 
1925-26 325 


* Official data. 
4 Net imports. 


early estimate too low, and on June 9 
Broomhall reported a figure of 331 millions. 
But this estimate was never confirmed from 
official sources, and revisions brought the 
final estimate up to only 325 million bush- 
els. Since British India’s domestic utiliza- 
tion of wheat has averaged about 329 mil- 
lion bushels a year in the past five years, 
it has been safe to assume that, even at the 
higher level of wheat prices prevailing this 
year, little wheat could be expected from 


132,057,000 acres as compared with 30,731,000 acres 
in 1923-24 and a five-year average, 1920-24, of 29,196,- 
000 acres. 

2Broomhall suggests a figure of 2 million quarters, 
Sir James Wilson only half as much. 
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India during the crop year 1925-26. 

The North African wheat crops consist- 
ently promised well, and turned out ap- 
proximately as well as the good harvests of 
1923. (See Table 7.) Egypt is normally an 


TABLE 7.—NorTH AFRICAN WHEAT CROPS, PRE- 
WAR AND Post-War* 


(Million bushels) 


Average 
Country 1909-13 1920-24 1923 1924 1925 
Morocco 17.0 19.6 20.0 23.9 Adsbes| 
Algeria aoe 22.8 36.4 pe. 40.3 
Tunis 6.2 6.9 9.9 ayy 8.7 
Total ex- 

porters 58.4 49.3 66.3 46.3 70.1 
Egypt Soel 36.0 40.7 34.2 36.6 

Total North 
Africa 92.1 85.3 107.0 80.5 106.7 


* Official data. 


importer, and with a crop of 36.6 million 
bushels is likely to import around 8 million 
bushels. Algeria, the principal exporter of 
the group, reports an excellent crop of 40.3 
million bushels, and the three exporting 
countries together may have an export sur- 
plus of 12 to 15 million bushels, possibly 
more.’ Already new crop wheat from Al- 
geria has been shipped to France. Mo- 
rocco’s exports may be reduced because of 
military operations in connection with the 
Riff war. 


UNITED STATES WINTER WHEAT 


The outlook for the American winter- 
wheat crop was distinctly unpromising last 
April, but it was then so early in the season 
that substantial improvement was still pos- 
sible. No such improvement occurred; in- 
deed, at no time during the growing season 
was the outlook good. In much of the win- 
ter-wheat area drought had prevailed dur- 
ing the autumn, and winter snows and 
spring rains proved insufficient to com- 
pensate for the earlier lack. Winter-killing 
was extremely heavy all over the belt, and 
especially severe in the Pacific Northwest. 
Out of a total planted area of 42.3 million 
acres, some 9.5 million acres were officially 
estimated as abandoned. The percentage 
abandoned was double the average, and the 
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highest recorded except in 1917. Spring 
droughts greatly aggravated the damage in 
the hard-wheat region from Nebraska south. 
East of the Mississippi the spring opened 
favorably, but in May and early June ex- 
cessive heat and dry weather combined to 
cause deterioration. Consequently, in both 
the hard-winter and soft-winter wheat re- 
gions the yield promised and turned out to 
be decidedly subnormal. 


WHEAT STUDIES: DEVELOPMENTS, APRIL TO JULY, 1925 


the trade to reason intelligently from the 
reported condition figures. 

The first forecast of the crop, on April 
1, was 474 million bushels. Succeeding 
forecasts were 445, 407, and 404 millions. 
Threshing returns in July indicated a 
slightly higher output than had been antici- 
pated on July 1; hence the official estimate 
of August 1 was 12 million bushels above 
the final forecast. The winter-wheat crop 


TABLE 8.—OFFICIAL ESTIMATES OF CONDITION AND OUTPUT OF 
UNITED STATES WINTER WHEAT, 1925* 


Condition Production 

(per cent) (million bushels) 

Aug. 1, 1920-24 

Dec. 1 Apr. 1 May1 June1 July1 1925 average 
United States 81.0 68.7 77.0 66.5 65.9 416 592 
Pennsylvania 82 85 85 86 86 25 23 
Ohio 80 61 62 54 59 26 35 
Indiana 81 72: 74 64 67 28 29 
Illinois 87 87 85 68 68 39 47 
Michigan 83 85 83 7s: 65 16 16 
Missouri 85 86 89 76 79 of 35 
Nebraska 78 66 abel 64 63 30 51 
Kansas 76 63 TE 59 53 66 126 
Texas 75 47 38 42 6.0° 4 19 
Oklahoma 84 65 61 53 8.2* 25 45 
Colorado 88 87 86 60 oo 14 16 
Idaho 82 74 81 90 — — 9 
Washington 77 28 76 80 82 10 29 
Oregon 87 55 80 90 91 7 18 


* Data of Department of Agriculture. 


«Reported yield per acre. 


Table 8 indicates the deterioration in 
leading states month by month, as shown 
by the condition figures of the Department 
of Agriculture, and also a comparison of 
the August 1 estimate of output for this 
year with an average of the final estimates 
for the past five years. The improvement 
shown in the government condition figures 
for May 1 was not altogether concurred in 
by unofficial observers. During that month 
the drought in the southwest was partially 
broken, but both Snow and the Journal of 
Commerce estimated deterioration in the 
crop as a whole, and neither Murray nor 
Cromwell showed a gain as large as the 
government. Leading experts substantially 
agreed that there was deterioration in the 
crop as a whole during May and June, al- 
though individual districts showed im- 
provement.’ But the method of expressing 
condition, in terms of a kind of “floating 
par,” makes it somewhat difficult for even 


as a whole is now officially estimated at 
416 million bushels, about 175 million 
bushels less than last year or the average 
of the past five years. The average yield 
per acre harvested is estimated at 12.7 
bushels as compared with 15.6 bushels for 
the five years 1909-13 and 14.7 for the five 
years 1920-24. 

In every important wheat-producing state 
except Pennsylvania—in the soft-wheat as 
well as the hard-wheat regions—the August 
1 estimate of output for this year was lower 
than the average for the preceding five 
years. The loss is greater in the hard-wheat 
regions than in the soft, but all parts of the 
country have suffered the same misfortune. 


‘ Unofficial estimates were as follows: 


April 1 May 1 June 1 July 1 
Cromwell 74.1 76.0 — — 
Murray 73.0 75.6 69.3 64.5 
Snow 75.0 71.6 71.0 64.9 
Journal of 
Commerce 68.4 67.9 61.3 58.4 


OUTLOOK FOR 1925 CROPS 


The approximate amounts of red winter, 
hard winter, and white wheats, as estimated 
in July by Brookmire’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service, may be compared as follows 
with corresponding crops of the preceding 


three years :! 
(Million bushels) 


1922 1923 1924 1925 


Red winter 266 294 244 210 
Hard winter 257 188 301 165 
White 96 141 70 §=100 


These estimates for 1925 would be slightly 
different on the basis of the August 1 esti- 
mate. It should be remarked that the white 
wheat includes some spring wheat, more 
than usual in 1925. Both the soft red winter 
and the hard winter crops are below the 
average domestic consumption of these 
wheats in recent years, which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates at 230 and 
200 million bushels respectively.’ 

Fortunately, high quality partially com- 
pensates for the deficiency in volume. The 
wheat is practically all of high protein 
content and will make an excellent milling 
product. 


EUROPE EX-RUSSIA 


Europe, outside of Russia, grows chiefly 
winter wheat. The area planted last fall 
was slightly larger than that of the previous 
year, and considerably larger than the post- 
war average in most of the wheat-produc- 
ing countries. Reductions in wheat acreage 
were few and relatively slight. The winter 
proved generally favorable, and the acre- 
age abandoned was small. In the United 
Kingdom, indeed, the fall was unfavorable 
and the winter excessively wet, but though 
the crop suffered there was little killing of 
the plant. 

During the spring the weather improved 
prospects in Great Britain and was very 
favorable in all parts of the Continent, with 
sufficient moisture and temperatures not 
unduly high or low except for brief periods 


1Bulletin of July 25, 1925. 

2 Press release, Sept. 3, 1925. 

3Late in June he amplified this by estimating this 
year’s output of wheat in Europe (including Russia) 
and northern Africa as 280 million bushels greater 
than last year’s, and of rye 200 million bushels 
greater. 

4New York Times, Aug. 11, 1925. 
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and in limited areas. By early June Broom- 
hall was so confident of the promising de- 
velopments that he stated that the outturn 
would be “much greater than last year.” 
In the middle of the month he estimated 
the European and North African output of 
wheat and rye as 240 million bushels more 
than last year (in addition to an increase 
of equal amount from Russia) .? 

During July European crop conditions 
continued generally favorable, although in 
numerous scattered areas there were brief 
hot spells followed by violent storms or 
cold rainy weather. France, southern Po- 
land, Roumania, and Bulgaria all reported 
serious local crop damage from _ these 
causes. The southern European crops were 
harvested early in the month and, accord- 
ing to Broomhall, are of excellent quality. 
Central European crops are probably not 
of such good quality because of heavy rains 
at the time of harvest. The German wheat 
ripened prematurely and consequently 
may not be of first-rate quality. Northern 
Europe began to harvest at the end of July 
and also encountered rainy weather, which 
disappointed highest expectations as to 
yield and quality but did not reverse the 
good prospects. 

Forecasts or early estimates of the wheat 
crops are now available for 15 countries, 
including all the large European producers 
except Jugo-Slavia. (See Table 9 and Ap- 
pendix Table I.) The total for these coun- 
tries is 1,094 million bushels, as compared 
with 915 millions for the same countries 
last year. These countries produced, in 1923 
and on the average in 1920-24, about 87 per 
cent of the total European wheat crop, out- 
side of Russia. The total production of the 
exporting countries seems likely to be about 
280 million bushels, and that of the import- 
ing countries about 976 million bushels. 
The grand total would therefore be about 
1,256 million bushels, approximately the 
same as the good crop of 1923 and 200 
million bushels larger than that of 1924. 
Though 100 million bushels below the pre- 
war average, it is 150 million bushels higher 
than the average for 1920-24. 

The largest change as compared with the 
good harvests of 1923 is in the Spanish crop, 
which is reported 28 million bushels lower; 
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but since Spain is practically self-sufficing, 
this change will not have a material influ- 
ence on European import requirements.’ 
The crops of the exporting countries of the 
Danube basin are apparently about 15 mil- 
lion bushels larger than in 1923, when the 
net exports were about 25 million bushels. 
Probably the export surplus will be some- 
what larger than from the 1923 crop. 


TABLE 9.—WHEAT AND RYE PRODUCTION IN EUROPE 
(ex-RussiA), 1925, witH COMPARISONS* 


(Million bushels) 


Wheat Rye 

Year 15 countries Total 12 countries Total 
1909-13 ave. 1,180 1,348 734 976 
1920-24 ave. 965 1,105 515 696 
1920 829 948 376 532 
1921 1,068 1,216 557 TESST 
1922 915 1,044 530 712 
1923 1,100 1,261 631 827 
1924 915 1,057 481 653 
1925 1,098 1,2567 683 895" 


* See Appendix Table I for sources and most details. 
« Estimated. 


The European rye crops this year are 
distinctly the best since the war. Germany 
and Poland, the two most important pro- 
ducers excepting Russia, both appear to 
have excellent crops, and in other parts of 
Europe reports are also favorable. From 
the twelve countries which have reported 
their probable output, a crop of 683 million 
bushels is expected this year as compared 
with 481 million last year and a 1920-24 
average of 515 million. The total European 
crop, outside of Russia, is likely to be 
nearly 900 million bushels, as compared 
with 653 million last year and 827 million 
in 1923. (See Table 9 and Appendix Table 
II.) Good rye crops are almost as impor- 
tant to Europe as good wheat crops. In 
many countries rye is a primary foodstuff 
directly complementary to the wheat sup- 
ply. Consequently, the promising condition 
of the rye crop has been and will be an 


‘Grain experts are said to estimate the crop at 150 
million bushels, 22 million bushels above the latest 
official estimate. 

?On May 12 Broomhall quoted the International 
Institute as reporting fall sowings, exclusive of 
Turkestan, Trans-Caucasia, and the Far East, as 12.9 
million acres in wheat and 64.7 million acres in rye. 

’See London Economist, Aug. 8, 1925, and file of 
Ekonomitcheskaya Zhizu. 
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important factor in limiting European de- 
mand for foreign wheat. 

The early crop estimates, however, are 
always subject to error, and it is too early 
to state definitive totals for either wheat 
or rye. One reason for caution is that there 
is a tendency to overestimate good crops. 
Another is that harvest weather has been 
unfavorable in some sections since the esti- 
mates were prepared. Present indications, 
however, are that the final estimates will 
not be materially below the preliminary 
official figures used above. 


RUSSIA 


The Russian situation has been exceed- 
ingly difficult to adjudge, both because ex- 
perience has shown that official reports are 
not altogether trustworthy, and because 
conditions have changed radically during 
the growing season. The fall and winter 
were distinctly unfavorable to fall-sown 
wheat and rye. The winter-wheat acreage 
was slightly increased, but this was more 
than counterbalanced by a decrease in 
acreage of winter rye. Much seed failed to 
germinate, and devastations by insects, by 
drought, and by freezing for lack of ade- 
quate snow-cover, were serious. Asin North 
America, however, the spring was favor- 
able. As early as April 21, Broomhall re- 
ported that it was “practically established 
that injury sustained by the winter crops 
through drought and frost was not so seri- 
ous as feared. Nevertheless winter-killing 
has been more extensive than usual, being 
estimated at 8 to 10 per cent of the total 
seeded acreage.”? Special measures were 
taken to insure extensive distribution of 
seed grain, with which to reseed abandoned 
areas as well as for customary spring plant- 
ing, and spring sowings were reported un- 
usually large. 

The Soviet government has issued regu- 
lar detailed reports on the condition of the 
crops in various parts of the country during 
the growing season.? These indicate consid- 
erably better wheat and rye crops than 
those of last year and show consistent im- 
provement in condition from May 1 to July 1. 
According to the condition-reporting sys- 
tem in use in Russia, in which 1 represents 
very bad conditions, 5 excellent, and 3 
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medium, the July 1 condition of all cereals 
in the federated Soviet republics was 3.3 
this year as compared with 2.5 in 1924. 
Conditions were most favorable in the 
North Caucasus, but good also in the 
Ukraine and Kirghiz, and really bad only in 
small areas of the Central Governments. 
Earlier reports anticipated a crop compar- 
able in size with that of 1923; but with the 
improvement in the later growing season, 
a considerably larger output has been ex- 
pected for several months. 

By the middle of June Broomhall counted 
upon a Russian crop of breadgrains 240 
million bushels higher than last year’s. 
Later in the month he reported an estimate 
by the Export Commissariat that Russia 
would have 60 million bushels of wheat 
and 40 million bushels of rye for export, 
presumably in addition to larger quantities 
for domestic consumption than last year, 
when Russia was a net importer of bread- 
grains. In July the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported Russian esti- 
mates that Russia would have a surplus of 
approximately 255 million bushels of bread- 
grains for export during the coming year. 

The official estimate of the Central Sta- 
tistical Bureau as of August 1 puts the 
wheat crop at the extraordinary total of 
664 million bushels, double the crop of 
1924, and the rye crop at 768 million bush- 
els, as compared with 750 million bushels in 
1923 and 624 million bushels in 1924.2 This 
would mean total breadgrain crops 476 mil- 
lion bushels larger than those of 1924, and 
352 million bushels above those of 1923. 
It is doubtful whether the harvests will 
prove as large as these optimistic estimates, 
but there is general agreement that Russian 
crops are by far the best since the war. 

As Broomhall has pointed out, Russian 
grain has a way of “disappearing” before 
it reaches points of embarkation. The con- 
dition of the distributive system, the rail- 
ways, and the waterways, is such as to limit 
exports. Consequently, even though the 


1 See Foreign Crops and Markets, July 13, 1925, p. 48. 

2 Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, Aug. 25, 1925. 

3 Broomhall and Sir James Wilson, early in August, 
counted on only 40 million bushels of wheat from 
Russia; but since the publication of the recent esti- 
mate Broomhall evidently thinks a much larger ex- 
port probable. 
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surplus may be as large as estimated, by no 
means all of it will reach international 
markets.’ As early as July, however, Russia 
was reported an active seller of wheat, and 
attractive prices will prove a considerable 
stimulus to exports. The Soviet government 
may be counted upon to promote large ex- 
ports to the best of its ability. 

While it is too early to reach final con- 
clusions, especially in view of the large pro- 
portion of spring-sown grain, all observers 
agree in anticipating a substantial export 
of wheat and rye from Russia during the 
coming year. The Russian surplus promises 
to be relatively more important as a factor 
in the international wheat market than in 
any year since the war, and the uncertainty 
concerning its size will probably be an un- 
settling factor for several months. 


NortH AMERICAN SPRING- WHEAT CROPS 


The spring of 1925 was unusually favor- 
able for the sowing of spring wheat in 
North America. Moisture supplies were 
ample, the season was early, and frosts 
were only a moderate handicap. In Canada 
less than the usual amount of fall plowing 
had been possible, and the acreage was 
much the same as in 1924 in spite of good 
weather and the price stimulus. In the 
typical spring-wheat states south of the 
border there was some increase of acreage, 
chiefly of durum wheat. But in Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho, where fall-sown 
wheat had been heavily killed, large areas 
were reseeded, notably with Hard Federa- 
tion wheat distributed with public and pri- 
vate assistance. This was accomplished 
with unusual success because of favorable 
weather conditions. The total spring-wheat 
acreage in this country is reported as 21.2 
million acres, 34 million larger than in 1924. 

In the United States the June 1 condition 
report was not highly favorable, but that of 
July 1 was exceptionally high. (See Appen- 
dix Table III.) Conditions continued favor- 
able until the second week of July, when 
excessive heat and high winds prevailed in 
many areas for a week or ten days. Normal 
temperatures and some rainfall followed 
during the rest of the month, but did not 
fully repair the damage. In the Pacific 
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Northwest, especially, high expectations 
suffered a rude shock. The August 1 condi- 
tion report was, therefore, below average. 
The successive forecasts of the total spring- 
wheat crop, shown in Table 10, have been 
254 million bushels on June 1, 276 million 
on July 1, and 263 million on August 1, as 
compared with 283 million bushels har- 
vested in 1924. The September 1 estimate, 
however, raised the figure by 21 million 
bushels to 284, practically equal to the good 
crop of 1924. Further substantial revision 
is still possible.t 


TABLE 10.—OFFICIAL FORECASTS OF UNITED STATES 
SPRING-WHEAT Crop By STATES, 1925 


(Million bushels) 


State June 1 July 1 Aug. 1 
Minnesota PR 24.4 2208 
North Dakota 95.1 103.9 102.1 
South Dakota 22.0 27.1 P| 9 
Montana 39.1 44.0 35.3 
Idaho 17.9 18.4 18.4 
Washington 28.6 28.5 26.4 

Total crop 253.7 21st AGT 


Threshing began in the southern sections 
late in July, and disclosed a wide range in 
yield and in quality. Some injury was 
caused by rust, but the major damage was 
due to heat. Very low yields were obtained 
in the districts where the heat was most 
severe. Durum wheat came through the 
season much better than bread wheats. 
The latter are apparently stronger in pro- 
tein content than last year’s crop, but are 
especially variable in weight per bushel. 

In Canada conditions were exceedingly 
favorable until June, and some serious ob- 
servers looked forward to a crop of per- 
haps 500 million bushels. In July, however, 
weather conditions were quite unfavorable 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan, and hopes of 
a bumper yield came to be discounted. The 
first official forecast for spring wheat, as of 
May 31, was 348 million bushels; the June 
30 forecast for all wheat was 365 millions, 
that of July 31 was 375 millions, and that 
of August 31 was 392 millions. Trade 


Last year the final estimate of December 1 was 58 
million bushels higher than the forecast of August 1, 
and 46 million bushels higher than the estimate of 
September 1; such improvement, however, is quite 
unusual. 

?See Appendix Table IV. 
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opinion considered the first two forecasts 
unduly conservative, but later expected 
reductions rather than increases, in conse- 
quence of the weather in July and August, 
and regarded the estimates as misleading 
indexes of the developing conditions. The 
June 30 and July 31 forecasts were fairly 
close to the corresponding ones in 1923, 
when continuing favorable conditions led 
to the harvesting of a crop finally estimated 
at 455 million bushels. But the August 31 
forecast has usually been within 10 million 
bushels of the final estimate as of Decem- 
ber 312 


NoRTHERN HEMISPHERE CROP POSITION 


The crop position of the northern hemi- 
sphere may now be summarized briefly. 
British India has harvested a crop which 
will about cover normal domestic require- 
ments. The United States winter-wheat 
crop is apparently about 175 million bush- 
els below that of 1924 or the average of the 
past five years. The spring-wheat crops of 
North America are very good, but the Cana- 
dian crop falls some 80 million bushels be- 
low the 1923 record, and the United States 
spring-wheat crop is about as large as the 
good crop of 1924. The North Africa crops 
are good, of much the same size as in 1923, 
and some 27 million bushels better than in 
1924. Europe bids fair to have a wheat 
crop about as large as in 1923, around 200 
million bushels greater than that of 1924. 
European rye crops are even better, prob- 
ably 240 million bushels larger than in 1924. 
The Russian wheat crop is reported twice 
as large as last year,—an increase of well 
over 300 million bushels; and the rye crop 
is also the best since the Revolution. 

Table 11 gives summary estimates for 
the northern hemisphere wheat crops of 
1925, outside of Russia, with comparable 
data for earlier years. On the basis of in- 
formation to September 10, 1925, these 
crops promise to be the best since the war 
except in 1923. Our preliminary totals are 
155 million bushels larger than the poor 
crop of 1924, about 220 million bushels 
smaller than the excellent yield of 1923, 
and 55 million bushels above the average 
of the past five years. If European crops of 
rye are taken into account, the comparison 
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with 1924 and with the average for 1920-24 
1s improved, but even so the totals fall short 
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turn out as large as the huge estimate of 
August 1, the northern hemisphere crops 


TABLE 11.—NorTHERN HEMISPHERE Wuear Crops, EX-RuSSIA, PRE-WAR AND Post-WaAR* 
(Million bushels) 


British United States 


Year 


India Winter Spring Canada 
1909-13 ave. 352 441 249 197 
1920-24 ave. 346 592 245 340 
1920 378 611 222 263 
1921 250 600 215 301 
1922 367 587 281 400 
1923 Vhs’ ou 225 474 
1924 364 590 283 262 
1925 325 416 284 392 


* See Appendix Table I for sources and greater details. 


North Europe Japanese Total 
Africa Exporters Importers Empire ex-Russia # 
92 330 1,018 32 PPT | 
85 218 887 39 2,413 
63 173 775 41 2,526 
106 212 1,004 39 2,127 
70 229 815 40) 2,789 
107 267 994 37 3,049 
80 208 849 36 2,672 
107 280° 976° 47 2,827” 


«Excluding also Mexico, Turkey, and a few very small producers. 


>Including approximations for non-reporting countries. 


of the excellent world harvests of 1923. 
If, however, the Russian wheat crop should 


including Russia will be the largest since 
1915. 


VI. THE NEW CROP YEAR 


We are now in a position to consider 
some aspects of the trade and price outlook 
for the crop year 1925-26. 

Certain facts seem established. The carry- 
over of old wheat into the new crop year 
was little below normal size in the leading 
exporting countries as a whole, though con- 
siderably smaller than a year or two years 
ago. In most importing countries, as well 
as in the exporting countries of the Danube 
basin, on the other hand, carryovers were 
apparently reduced to very small dimen- 
sions. The total world carryover of wheat 
was substantially lower than last year, in- 
deed abnormally small. Northern hemi- 
sphere wheat crops, outside of Russia, now 
appear to be the largest since the war, 
except in 1923, and 155 million bushels 
larger than in 1924. Russian crops of both 
wheat and rye are the best since the war, 
and, if the August 1 forecast is correct, over 
400 million bushels larger than last year. 
Wheat crops of European importing coun- 
tries are about 127 million bushels larger 
than in 1924, and those of exporting coun- 
tries (ex-Russia) about 72 million bushels 
larger than last year. European rye crops, 
outside of Russia, are substantially larger 
than even the good harvests of 1923, and 
perhaps 240 million bushels larger than in 


1924. No useful forecast of southern hemi- 
sphere crops can be made; but it is note- 
worthy that Argentina is reported to have 
planted a record wheat area of 18.8 million 
acres, as compared with 17.8 millions in 
1924, and that Australia has planted a large 
acreage. In both countries early conditions 
have been favorable. 

From an international viewpoint, it is 
safe to say that abundant supplies of rye 
are in sight, and that the threat of stringen- 
cy in the wheat market caused by the short- 
age of American winter wheat has been 
dissipated by favorable developments in 
Europe, Soviet Russia, and the North Amer- 
ican spring-wheat belt. The world wheat 
position in 1925-26, while quite unlikely to 
be as easy as in 1923-24, does not promise 
the tightness which developed in 1924-25 
and which, earlier in the season, was ex- 
pected to continue in the current crop year. 
But concerning Russian crops and exports, 
which loom up as a major factor this year, 
uncertainty will reign for some time to 
come. 


IMPORTERS’ REQUIREMENTS 


Broomhall’s preliminary forecast of im- 
port requirements of importing countries 
for 1925-26 is 602 million bushels, includ- 
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ing 506 for European importers and 96 for 
importers outside of Europe. Sir James 
Wilson’s corresponding estimates are 640, 
520, and 120 million bushels respectively. 
Table 12 shows the details of these two 


TABLE 12.—T wo PRELIMINARY FORECASTS OF EuRO- 
PEAN WHEAT ImMpoRTS COMPARED WITH BROOM- 
HALL’S PRELIMINARY RETURNS FOR 1924—25 AND 
OrFiciAL Data For Net Imports For 1920-24 
AND 1923-—24* 

(Million bushels) 


1920-24 1924-25 1925-26 forecasts 
average 1923-24 prelim. Broom- Wil- 

Country official official returns hall son 
United 

Kingdom) 214.255 241.4 5232.0 224.0 232 
France 46.0 53.0 32.0 24.0 16 
Germany 49.4 30.9 80.0 40.0 56 
Italy 96.4 69.8 90.0 56.0 2 
Belgium 38.1 40.3 40.0 38.0 40 
Netherlands 22.3 26.7 24.0 20.0 24 
Switzerland 15.0 17.1 16.0 16.0 16 
Spain 9.2° Ls 
Portugal 4.0 2.0 } tke 8.0 8 
Denmark 5.0 9.2 7.6 6.0 8 
Sweden 7.9 12.4 11.6 8.0 12 
Norway DEO 6.1 6.0 6.0 4 
Austria 16.3 18.2 17.6 16.0 16 
Czecho- 

Slovakia 15.4 21.2 26.0 16.0 24 
Greece ailsyat 18.8 20.8 16.0 20 
Poland eye ie aK — = 
Latvia 1.0 Thay 2.0 1.6° 
Finland 4.0 5.1 4.4 4.0 12 
Turkey Bee 3.4" 4.0 4.0 
Others 1.6” IL k4 .8' 2.0/ 
Total Europe 

(ex-Russia) 573.8 580.1 632.8 505.6 520 


* For sources, see WHEAT StupIES, December 1924, I, 55; 
Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, Aug. 4, 1925; and supplement 
to Corn Trade News, Aug. 18, 1925. 

« Average for 1920-23. 

*No figures available. 
small extent. 

° Average 1921-24. 

¢ Latvia and Esthonia. 

9 Calendar year 1923, 

* Esthonia, 


Spain was a net exporter to a 


4Ten months only. 

f Calendar years 1920-23. 
h Malta. 

J Malta and Gibraltar. 


forecasts for European importers in com- 
parison with Broomhall’s statement of pre- 
liminary returns for 1924-25 and official 
figures for 1923-24 and the four-year aver- 
age 1920-24. It will be observed that Broom- 
hall anticipates not merely a reduction 
from 1924-25 of 127 million bushels in ag- 
eregate net import requirements (excluding 
Russia), but a reduction of about 75 million 
bushels from 1923-24 (or 1922-23). On the 
basis of present crop estimates, a net im- 
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port of 506 million bushels of wheat would 
give these countries about the same supplies 
of wheat (disregarding carryovers) as in 
1924-25, but about 90 million bushels less 
than in 1923-24. 

There is little doubt that the net imports 
of European importers will be smaller in 
1925-26 than in 1924-25, because the 1925 
wheat and rye crops of the importing coun- 
tries are so much larger this year. It is rash 
to assume, however, that net imports of 
wheat will be reduced to the full extent of 
the increase in wheat crops, especially since 
carryovers are so much smaller than a 
year ago. Past experience shows that in 
years of small crops in importing countries 
(as in 1924-25), imports are not increased 
enough to compensate for crop deficiencies, 
but consumption is reduced, particularly in 
countries which produce a large fraction of 
their supplies; whereas in years of large 
crops in importing countries (as in 1923— 
24), consumption there is enlarged.? Al- 
ready France has lowered the minimum 
rate of extraction and relaxed her require- 
ments for mixing other grains with wheat 
in milling;* and most of the special restric- 
tions in force in 1924-25 are likely to be 
abolished. 

The excellent crops of rye, however, will 
tend to reduce demands for wheat, to a de- 
gree not generally appreciated. It is impor- 
tant to add that European crops of maize 
and potatoes also promise well this year, 
and that if world conditions make for high 
prices of wheat, consumption of wheat for 
food and feed will be restricted in favor of 
substitutes. 

The price factor bids fair to restrict im- 
ports in 1925-26, at least by contrast with 
1923-24. Even if the level should be lower 
than that which now prevails, it seems cer- 
tain to remain substantially higher than in 

*Excluding Luxemburg, Lithuania, Esthonia, Tur- 
key, and Malta, we have the following in million 


bushels: 


1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
Crop of importing countries 


(Table 11, p. 349) 990 845 976 est. 
Net imports 575 628 500 est. 
Total supplies 1,569 1,473 1,476 est. 


?See WueEaT Stupies, July 1925, I, No. 7. 

*From August 20 flour is required to contain 96 per 
cent of wheat flour and 4 per cent of rye flour. Last 
year an 8 per cent admixture of non-wheat material 
was required. 
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1922-23 or 1923-24, or even in the first part 
of the crop year 1924-25. It must not be for- 
gotten that Europe’s heavy purchases of 
wheat in 1923-24 were largely due to pre- 
vailing low prices, and that much of Eu- 
rope’s wheat imports in 1924-25 were 
bought in the summer and early autumn of 
1924, before prices had risen to the level 
which prevailed after December. Neverthe- 
less, it is doubtful whether the prospective 
price influence alone could cause importing 
Europe to reduce its wheat consumption 
below that of 1923-24 by as much as 90 
million bushels. 

Tariff influences may operate to restrict 
importations in certain countries. Germany 
recently (August 12) enacted a tariff law 
designed to protect agricultural interests 
among others. Substantial duties on wheat, 
rye, and flour go into effect September 1. 
Some competent observers expect these 
duties to have little effect, in the long run, 
on Germany’s wheat imports, because of 
the impossibility of radical expansion of 
agricultural production within Germany. 
If enforced, however, the duties will prob- 
ably raise prices and thereby reduce con- 
sumption and imports. Also, the heavier 
imports of recent months, made in antici- 
pation of the tariff, may help to restrict the 
import requirements of 1925-26. The Italian 
government has reimposed, from July 24, 
the high duties established by the tariff of 
1921. If these duties are enforced, wheat 
consumption may be materially reduced in 
favor of various substitutes. France also, 
on July 15, reimposed the import duties 
suspended during the preceding year of 
shortage, but these do not affect imports 
from North Africa and seem unlikely to 
affect total French imports to any large 
degree. Czecho-Slovakia has established a 
sliding scale of duties on wheat and flour; 
but at the present level of prices the tariff 
will not become effective, and its influence 
in 1925-26 can hardly be important.* 


1The following table shows the scale of duties 
effective in Germany, France, and Italy, expressed in 
American currency (counting the French france at 5 
cents) : 


Date Wheat Flour Rye 
Country effective (per bu.) (per bbl.) (per bu.) 
Germany Sept. 1,1925  $0.227 $1.80 $0.181 
France July 15, 1925 s19n .98 
Italy July 24, 1925 394 1.97 221 
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Against these influences tending to re- 
duce imports, there are a few partially 
counterbalancing factors. Prices of cattle, 
hogs, meats, and other animal products are 
considerably higher this year than one and 
two years ago. In some measure dearness 
may reduce consumption of these products 
and make for increased consumption of 
breadstuffs. Moreover, while Europe has 
not regained normal equilibrium or pros- 
perity, it seems probable that financial diffi- 
culties, such as reduced Germany’s wheat 
imports to small proportions in 1922-23 and 
1923-24, will not operate in 1925-26 in the 
case of any large importer, and that bread 
rations will not be materially restricted by 
poverty, as has been true in several areas 
in the past few years. 

Probably a more important factor to con- 
sider in connection with import require- 
ments for 1925-26 is the fact that carry- 
overs in the continental European coun- 
tries, exporters and importers alike, were 
generally very low on August 1, if we may 
trust non-statistical evidence. An appre- 
ciable proportion of this year’s crops and 
imports may be expected to be used to 
replenish stocks, except in the cases of Ger- 
many, and possibly Italy and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia as well. 

In the light of these various influences, 
so far as they can be appraised at present, 
Broomhall’s estimate of aggregate Euro- 
pean import requirements appears con- 
servative, and perhaps Sir James Wilson’s 
higher estimate as well. But much will de- 
pend upon world wheat prices, and particu- 
larly upon exports from Canada and Rus- 
sia. Should import prices decline consid- 
erably, and next year’s crops promise bad- 
ly, European imports may exceed Broom- 
hall’s suggested figure by considerable 
amounts. 

Broomhall’s estimate of 96 million bush- 
els for ex-European importers seems a little 
high, on his basis of estimate, and Sir James 
Wilson’s even further above the truth, es- 
pecially since Japanese crops are reported 
11 million bushels higher than last year. 
If prices should remain not far from their 
present levels, these countries seem to us 
unlikely to take much more than in the past 
year. Substantial increases are unlikely un- 
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less world prices should decline materially. 
Definite figures, however, are difficult to 
reach because of deficient statistics. 

The aggregate wheat-import require- 
ments of importing countries now seem 
likely to be somewhat over 600 million 
bushels, but not as high as 650 millions. 


Export SURPLUSES 


Against importers’ requirements of some 
600 million bushels, Broomhall sets a pre- 
liminary rough estimate of 752 million 
bushels as “exporters’ available surpluses,” 
and Sir James Wilson arrives at a figure of 
720 millions.? The details compare as fol- 
lows, in million bushels: 


Broomhall Wilson 

United States 80 48 
Canada 280 256 
North Africa 16 8 
Danube basin 64 56 
Russia 40 40 
Argentina 184 192 
Australia 80 88 
Chile — 8 
British India 8 24 

Total 752 720 


Since both estimates were prepared, the 
official forecast of the Canadian crop has 
been increased by 27 million bushels, that 
of the American spring-wheat crop has 
been raised 8 million bushels, and the large 
Russian estimate has appeared. For both 
experts, however, the category of “avail- 
able surpluses” is much broader than 
“probable exports” and covers more than 
could ordinarily be exported. Thus Broom- 
hall’s North American items allow little 
for feed uses, and both Argentine items 
include carryover in but do not deduct 
carryover out. Figures for Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, and British India are based on 
assumptions regarding the next harvests. 
The estimate for Russia is avowedly con- 
servative, but that for the Danube basin 


*Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, Aug. 4, 18, 1925. 

*Tbid., supplement, Aug. 18, 1925. 

*Broomhall’s first estimate of probable exports is 
as follows, in million bushels: 


United States 64 India 1.6 
Canada 240 Danube basin 48 
Argentina 128 No. Africa and Chile 16 
Australia 64 —. 
Russia 40 Total 601.6 
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gives little weight to forces which will 
restrict actual exports. Since the Russian 
spring-wheat crop is not yet determinate, 
since Russian exports are impossible to 
predict, and since the southern hemisphere 
crops are only in their early stages, it is 
premature to criticise the figures in detail 
or to prepare, at this time, any careful 
forecast of probable exports.? In view, 
however, of carryovers in exporting coun- 
tries and of present indications regarding 
Russian crops, there appears to be a larger 
margin between genuine export surpluses 
and probable import requirements than 
was true in 1924-25, although the above 
tabulations give an exaggerated impression 
of the size of this margin. 

As we have frequently had occasion to 
emphasize, the margin between genuine ex- 
portable surpluses and importers’ effective 
requirements is far more important in the 
wheat market than changes in the size of 
world crops as a whole. Because of the 
different distribution of the 1925 crops, the 
adjustment promises to be less close than 
a comparison of the past two crops and 
initial carryovers would suggest. The world 
wheat position as a whole now seems to us 
likely to prove distinctly less tight in 1925— 
26 than it was in 1924-25. 


THE UNITED STATES OUTLOOK 


The same cannot be said of the United 
States. The wheat position of this country 
in the crop year 1925-26 will be quite pecu- 
liar. The winter-wheat crop is one of the 
smallest in many years, ranking with the 
poor crops of 1910-12 and 1917. The pro- 
spective total crop is smaller than any since 
the two poor crops of 1916 and 1917. Our 
requirements have been increasing, and if 
domestic utilization should be as heavy in 
1925-26 as in 1923-24 (estimated at 663 
million bushels), the crops of 1925 (esti- 
mated at 700 million bushels) would pro- 
vide very little net export. In fact, the 
adjustment will probably not be so close, 
but the margin available for export is suffi- 
ciently narrow to justify a careful analysis 
of the situation and some attempt to con- 
sider its effects upon prices and interna- 
tional trade. 
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DomEstTiIc REQUIREMENTS 


One approach to the problem lies through 
estimates of domestic requirements, for 
seed, flour, and feed. For each of these it 
is possible to suggest maximum and mini- 
mum limits. 

Seed use may be estimated at 90-95 mil- 
lion bushels. The official estimate for seed 
sown for the 1925 crops is 88 million bush- 
els. Reports from farmers to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate intended 
plantings of winter wheat as 9.7 per cent 
above the acreage sown last autumn. If 
these intentions are realized, the seed re- 
quirements for winter wheat are likely to 
be larger by 54 million bushels than in the 
past year. On the other hand, the spring- 
wheat acreage in 1925 was abnormally in- 
creased in consequence of the heavy aban- 
donment of winter-wheat acreage. A range 
of 90-95 million bushels seems sufficient to 
allow for prospective changes in acreage of 
all wheat. 

The wheat milled into flour for domestic 
consumption seems likely to range from 
485 to 510 million bushels. The lower figure 
is based upon the estimated flour produc- 
tion of the crop year 1924-25, according to 
the monthly milling census (without ad- 
justment for customs mills and for mer- 
chant mills producing less than 5,000 bar- 
rels a year, with deduction of net exports). 
The 103.8 million barrels of flour are con- 
verted to wheat at 4.58 bushels to the barrel, 
according to the average ratio reported by 
the Census Bureau for 1924-25, and a con- 
servative allowance of 2 per cent is added 
for smaller mills. The higher figure is cal- 
culated in the same fashion from the mill- 
ing census for 1923-24, and gives 106.8 mil- 
lion barrels, or 494 million bushels, but to 
this is added a slightly larger allowance of 
16 million bushels to cover smaller mills. 
In view of the increase in population, the 
actual results would seem likely to be 
nearer to the higher figure than to the 
lower one. 


1The Department of Agriculture, in a press release 
dated Sept. 3, 1925, stated: “The actual feed, seed, 
and wheat flour consumption of the present popula- 
tion of the United States may vary from 600,000,000 
to 675,000,000 bushels.” 

2 Wheat Srupies, March 1925, I, 126-131. 
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Feed uses are impossible to estimate at 
all closely. As a minimum figure we may 
take the average farm use for the years 
1917-19, as estimated by the United States 
Grain Corporation—20 million bushels— 
plus an arbitrary allowance of 10 million 
bushels to represent dockage used for ani- 
mal feed. As a maximum, we may take 
8.1 per cent of the crop (reported to the 
Department of Agriculture on November 
1923 as the usual proportion fed on farms), 
plus the arbitrary figure of 10 million bush- 
els for dockage. With good feed crops in 


‘ prospect, less than the usual feeding of 


wheat may be expected. This would give a 
range of 30 to 65 million bushels for feed 
and waste. 

Summarizing, we have a range for do- 
mestic requirements of from 605 to 670 mil- 
lion bushels, as follows :1 


Seed 90— 95 
Food 485-510 
Feed 30-— 65 

Total 605-670 


The higher limit was closely approached in 
1923-24, when seed requirements were less 
than 80 million bushels and wheat prices 
were so low, both absolutely and in relation 
to other feed prices, that exceptionally 
large amounts were fed to animals. The 
lower limit is high only by contrast with 
1921-22, when the working down of flour 
inventories made possible exceptionally 
low milling for domestic uses. The lower 
figure would allow a net export of about 
95 million bushels, the higher about 30 mil- 
lion. Since the carryover into 1925-26 was 
little below average, possibly 10 or 20 mil- 
lion bushels might be drawn from this to 
add to these figures for exports, provided 
there were a sufficient motive; but except 
in the face of a heavy export demand next 
spring the carryover is as likely to be in- 
creased as to be reduced. 


CLASSES OF Exports 


Another approach may be made through 
considering the character of America’s 
wheat exports. These consist, as we have 
previously shown,’ of several distinct frac- 
tions: (1) representative milling wheats; 
(2) durum wheat, which is grown to a con- 
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siderable extent for export; (3) Pacific 
wheats, which can move to eastern markets 
only under a heavy handicap of freight 
charges; (4) high-grade flour made from 
representative wheats or better; and (5) 
low-grade flours, largely a by-product of 
the milling of high-grade flour for the home 
trade. The export of representative milling 
wheats is the most variable, since there are 
forces at work to maintain exports of each 
of the other classes. 

Durum wheat is used in this country 
chiefly in the manufacture of macaroni, and 
only slightly for mixing with other spring 
wheats for milling domestic flour. Out of 
a prospective crop of 60-70 million bushels 
or more, of high quality, 30 million bushels 
will presumably cover normal domestic 
uses, though we expect price differences to 
operate in favor of a maximum use of 
durum wheat for flour milling. This would 
leave 30 million bushels or more to pass 
into export, in competition with similar 
wheat from North Africa and Russia. This 
competition bids fair to be severe. 

The Pacific region crop may be provision- 
ally estimated at 120 million bushels—a 
large crop, though much smaller than early 
reports suggested.’ Of this perhaps 10 mil- 
lion bushels will be used for seed. Pacific 
region uses for food and feed may be liber- 
ally estimated at 60-70 million bushels 
including perhaps 10-20 million bushels 
of hard wheats shipped westward over the 
mountains for blending purposes. Since 
the crop of 1924 was short and carryovers 
out were small, a substantial amount may 
be retained as a carryover next July. In 
quality the crop is above average, par- 
ticularly in protein content. Since such 
white wheat can be blended with other 
wheats in manufacturing the standard 
flours of the Mississippi Valley or the East, 
some of it will doubtless move eastward in 
spite of heavy freight charges.? Small quan- 
tities of Pacific Coast flour will also move 
eastward by rail and water, as usual. These 
movements will be at least partially coun- 


*Including Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and Arizona, as 
well as the coastal states; and considerable spring 
wheat replacing winter-killed grain. 

* According to information from trade sources, some 
Pacific wheat has already reached Mississippi Valley 
markets. 
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terbalanced by somewhat less than the 
usual westward movements of hard wheats, 
chiefly from Kansas and Montana, and of 
strong flours. 

The extent to which Pacific wheat will be 
sought by central millers will depend large- 
ly on the price. It is a question of the c.if. 
price, let us say, of Washington wheat at 
central points from Minneapolis to St. Louis, 
in comparison with c.if. price of Canadian 
spring wheat duty-paid, the existing price 
difference to be judged in the light of the 
superiority of the Canadian wheat for the 
manufacture of bakery flour. The outcome 
will be a matter of trial and error, for 
which we possess practically no milling 
precedents. 

Insofar as the surplus of Pacific region 
wheat does not go east, it will necessarily 
have to seek foreign markets at the world 
price, quality and type considered. The 
low-grade Pacific flours go naturally to the 
Orient; both low- and high-grade Pacific 
flours go to European markets. It is not 
unreasonable to imagine that, with due al- 
lowance for Pacific Coast uses and ship- 
ments eastward, at least 30 million bushels 
of the crop of that region will pass into 
export, as grain or flour. Even from the 
much smaller crops of 1922 and 1924, ex- 
ports were 40 and 28 million bushels respec- 
tively, while from the large crop of 1923 
(142 million bushels) 68 million were ex- 
ported. 

Flour exports from other milling regions 
are also certain to continue, despite a 
dearth of domestic wheat. American mills 
are very desirous of keeping their high- 
grade flours in foreign markets in order to 
continue trademark prestige and maintain 
their reputations as international vendors 
of flour. They will import Canadian wheat 
and grind it (in bond or with drawback) 
for export as American flour, unless this 
should be prevented by a Canadian export 
tax, as has been suggested in a recent re- 
port of the Grain Inquiry Commission and 
urged by Canadian milling interests. Such 
milling of Canadian wheat for flour export 
may run as high as 5 million barrels, rep- 
resenting some 23 million bushels of wheat. 

Furthermore, clears and other low-grade 
flours, produced like mill-feed as a by- 
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product of the routine operations of Amer- 
ican mills, find little domestic sale and must 
be exported. Even in the face of a large 
price differential, Americans are unlikely 
materially to increase their consumption of 
low-grade flours. Nor are American mills 
likely to resort to a higher milling extrac- 
tion, as was done during the war, except 
insofar as high quality of the crop permits 
comparable flour to be milled with higher 
extraction. Exports of these low-grade 
flours may perhaps run as high as 34 million 
barrels, exclusive of those from the Pacific 
Coast—or say 16 million bushels of wheat. 

Finally, we must anticipate the export of 
small quantities of soft red winter wheat 
and low-grade hard winter wheat, espe- 
cially early in the crop year. 

The foregoing considerations afford no 
basis for precise predictions. Clearly, how- 
ever, it should occasion no surprise if our 
“incidental” exports of wheat and flour, of 
the above classes, were to reach 100 million 
bushels. If domestic requirements reach 
640 million bushels and the crop proves no 
larger than the September 1 estimate, these 
exports would leave a deficiency that could 
be met only by substantial imports from 
Canada for domestic consumption, over the 
duty, in addition to Canadian wheat im- 
ported to be milled in bond for export. So 
far as representative wheats are concerned, 
the United States seems certain to be on a 
domestic basis rather than an export basis 
for most of the crop year 1925-26. Gross 
exports of wheat and flour may exceed 100 
million bushels, but net exports seem un- 
likely to exceed 75 million bushels and will 
include little representative milling wheats. 


EFFECT ON UNITED STATES PRICES 


This situation, if we conceive it correctly, 
may profoundly affect American wheat 
prices in 1925-26. Durum and Pacific 
wheats, and low-grade flours, seem likely 
to follow the international price level. Rep- 
resentative wheats and flours, except high- 
grade flours milled from Canadian wheat 
in bond for export, are likely to be more or 
less above the world-market level, with due 
allowance for costs of shipment. 

It is impossible even to suggest how large 
a margin will exist. If, however, as seems 
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probable, considerable amounts of Cana- 
dian wheat are imported for United States 
consumption, our domestic prices for rep- 
resentative wheats are likely to rule sub- 
stantially above Canadian prices, possibly 
at times, and for certain types, to the full 
extent of the duty, now 42 cents per bushel. 
Probably the highest margin will appear in 
the months when Canadian prices are de- 
pressed because the wheat cannot move 
freely into export on account of transporta- 
tion difficulties and high costs of shipment. 
The recent upward revision in the forecast 
of the United States spring-wheat crop, by 
21 million bushels, suggests that the pres- 
sure for imports, and consequently the 
margin between American and Canadian 
prices, will be smaller than had previously 
seemed probable. Subsequent revisions of 
the crop estimate will deserve careful 
attention in this connection, for relatively 
small changes or errors may prove to have 
large bearings upon prices. 

In several past years the United States 
has been on a domestic basis for repre- 
sentative wheats, at least during part of a 
crop year. In 1923-24 this was true of hard 
spring wheat and high-quality hard winter 
wheat, when even with a United States crop 
nearly 100 million bushels larger than this 
year, 13 million bushels of Canadian wheat 
were imported for domestic consumption 
over a duty of 30 cents per bushel.t Since 
the deficiency is in winter wheat this year, 
it is conceivable that imports may be sought 
from Argentina as well as from Canada. 

The closest analogy to the present year 
is afforded by the crop year 1904-05. The 
1904 crops were seriously deficient in the 
United States and to some extent in Canada 
also. The deficiency was greatest, however, 
in winter wheats. The revised figure for the 
American crop of 1904 is 597 million bush- 
els, and the unrevised figures were 333 mil- 
lions of winter wheat and 219 millions of 
spring wheat. Exports during the crop year 
were only 44 million bushels, almost all in 
the form of flour. Imports, over the tariff 
of 25 cents per bushel, were 3.3 million 
bushels. Close comparisons of prices are 
rendered impossible by deficiencies in avail- 


1See WHEAT Stupies, December 1924, I, 27 f, 42. 
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able data, but it is clear that during most 
of the year prices at Minneapolis, Chicago, 
and Kansas City were from 10 to 20 or even 
25 cents above Winnipeg prices. If this 
was true in a year of short Canadian crops, 
a higher differential is conceivable this 
year, with a large crop in Canada and a 
much higher duty. 

These observations must not be inter- 
preted to mean that American wheat prices 
will normally be higher than their present 
levels to the extent of the tariff duty. On 
the one hand, world prices may be higher 
or lower than at present. On the other hand, 
prices in the United States already “dis- 
count” this situation to some degree. The 
margin between United States prices and 
world prices will vary during the year, and 
the world level itself will change. But it 
seems safe to assume that American prices 
of representative wheats will not be on an 
export basis for much of the year, and that 
a substantial differential over Canadian 
prices will prevail. 


CONCLUSIONS ON TRADE AND PRICE OUTLOOK 


International trade in wheat promises to 
be of much smaller dimensions in 1925-26 
than in either of the two preceding crop 
years. In particular, the transoceanic trade 
will probably be materially reduced, for a 
considerable fraction of European import 
requirements, probably over 100 million 
bushels, will be supplied from North Africa, 
the Danube basin, and Russia. Moreover, 
since European crops are good and prompt, 
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while the United States winter-wheat crop 
(from which heavy autumnal shipments 
are usually made) is small and is being 
marketed slowly, this trade is likely to be 
smaller in the early autumn than in the 
same period of either of the past two years. 
Since the Canadian crop is fairly prompt, 
European demands seem likely to call forth 
relatively heavy autumnal shipments from 
Canada, and these will be supplemented by 
Argentine and Russian shipments. 

So far as world prices are concerned, the 
indications are in favor of a reduction, 
rather than an advance, from the levels 
prevailing in August 1925; but the prospects 
for new crops in Argentina and Australia 
and the development of Russian exports 
will be important price factors. On the 
other hand, the indications are that for 
much of the year 1925-26, the United States 
will be on a domestic basis for representa+ 
tive wheats and will be importing appre- 
ciable quantities of premium wheat from 
Canada for domestic consumption. Hence 
prices of representative wheats here are 
likely to be out of line with world prices, 
though they may not be raised by the full 
extent of the duty. In view of the good 
quality of American winter wheat, pre- 
miums for quality are likely to be lower 
than in recent years. Prices of durum 
wheat and Pacific wheat, however, seem 
likely to be on an export basis, and these 
wheats will probably be employed for do- 
mestic uses rather more freely than is 
customary. 
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TABLE I—WHEAT PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL PRopUCING AREAS, PRE-WAR AND Post-War* 


(Million bushels) 


United 


British Jugo- 
7 Year States Canada | Argentina | Australia India Roumania | Hungary | Bulgaria Slavia Russia 
1909-13 ave.¢ 690.1 Weyl 147.1 90.5 351.8 158.7 G5 37.8 62.0 758.9 
1920-24 ave. 837.1 340.0 196.2 134.8 346.4 80.9 53.0 32.3 51.6 2929 
1920 833.0 263.2 156.1 145.9 BYW ES) 61.3 38.3 30.0 43.0 318.2” 
1921 814.9 300.9 191.0 290 250.4 78.6 02.7 2s) e 51.8 204.7” 
1922 867.6 399.8 195.8 109.5 367.0 92.0 54.7 31.7 44.5 Pie? 
1923 797.4 474.2 247.0 1255 BY OAT) 102.3 67.7 36.2 61.1 330.5" 
1924 872.7 262.1 191.1 164.0 363.9 70.4 51.6 28.3 57.8 332.0 
HO2He 700.0 391.8 —= an 324.7 106.5 66.1 43.5 — 664.0 
United Nether- 
Year Algeria Tunis Morocco Egypt Kingdom France Germany Italy Belgium lands 
1909-13 ave.* 35.2 6.2 17.0 33.7 59.6 825.6 131.8 184.3 15.2 5.0 
1920-24 ave. 22.8 6.9 19.6 36.0 60.8 272.3 91.6 178.4 We: 6.3 
1920 8.4 iy} 1B) 31.7 56.8 236.9 82.6 141.3 10.3 6.0 
1921 34.9 10.6 23.2 387.0 73.8 O200 107.8 194.1 14.5 8.6 
1922 17.0 3.0 12.9 36.6 65.2 243.3 (9) 161.6 10.6 6.2 
1923 36.4 39 20.0 40.7 58.5 275.6 106.4 224.8 13.4 6.2 - 
1924 IWGY 5.2 23.9 34.2 52.6 282.3 89.2 170.1 12.6 4.6 
1925° 40.3 8.7 PALS 36.6 48.0% 297.0 107.0 224.1 ae Bee 
Switzer- Scandi- Czecho- Baltic Japanese 
Year land Spain Portugal navia Austria Slovakia Poland States Greece Empire 
1909-13 ave. $40) 130.4 11.8 14.7 12.8 31.9 63.7 D.2 16.3 32.2 
1920-24 ave. oe 137.6 10.2 19.2 ibs 83.4 37.0 5.1 11.0 38.7 
1920 3.6 138.6 10.4 18.7 5.4 26.4 Pad 3.3 1191) 41.3 
1921 3.6 145.2 9.4 24.4 6.5 38.7 37.4 4.5 any 89.5 
1g22 23 a ESS 9.8 19:3 74 33.6 42.5 Out 9.6 40.0 
1923 3.6 157.1 13.0 20.5 8.9 36.2 49.7 6.0 13.4 BY 
1924 Dok 121.8 8.6 12 8.5 622 BOSS 6.1 OE 35.8 
1925° ae 129.1 = 51.4 =S = 47.0 


* Sources: Foreign Crops and Markets, and U. S. Department of Agriculture press releases. 


«Including U. S. Department of Agriculture estimates for area within post-war boundaries. 
> Including Siberia and Kirghisia but not complete for Asiatic Russia. 


Asiatic territory. 


¢ Forecast or early estimates, except for British India. 


was 49.8. 


TABLE II.—RYE PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL PropUCING AREAS, PRE-WAR AND Post-War* 
(Million bushels) 


Russian figures include 


¢4England and Wales only; corresponding figure in 1924 


* Sources and notes as for Table I. 


United : Jugo- 

Year States Canada Russia |Roumania} Hungary | Bulgaria Slavia France Germany Italy 
1909-13 ave.* 36.1 21 743.5 20.6 31.4 7.5 9.0 52.5 | 3683 6.3 
1920-24 ave, 70.4 20.4 | 543.0 8.6 24.5 6.2 5.8 38.8} 287.8 5.8 
1920 60.5 ES} 368.9” 9.4 20.6 6.3 6.1 34.5 194.3 4.5 
1921 61.7 PALS) 403.1” 9.1 23.2 6.1 6.2 44.4 267.6 6.5 
1922 103.4 82.4 DOUioe 92 25.1 1.5 4.5 38.4 206.0 5.6 
1928 63.1 Pip 149.9" 9.4 31.3 6.9 OY, 36.5 263.0 6.5 
1924 63.4 13.8 624.0 6.0 Ppa 4.4 6.4 40.3 225.6 6.1 
19258 52.0 15.8 768.0 Ue! 30.8 7A a — 301.9 6.3 
Twelve 

Nether- Scandi- Czecho- Baltic European 

Year Belgium lands Spain Portugal navia Austria Slovakia Poland States producers 
1909-13 ave.¢ 23.6 16.4 27.6 3.0 45.0 23.8 63.5 218.9 56.0 733.6 
1920-24 ave. 19.7 15.4 73 5A 35.4 13.6 47.5 | 163.5 45.6 | 5151 
1920 18.2 14.8 27.8 5.2 36.6 10.1 ay) 73.7 34.6 376.5 
1921 21.8 15.0 28.1 4.6 39.9 13.2 Oo. 167.6 48.5 557.4 
1922 18.4 ef! 26.3 5.3 37.8 13.6 Duell 197.4 47.4 530.1 
1923 20.8 14.6 28.1 5.4 40.3 15.8 53.4 234.7 52.4 630.6 
1924 OK 15.6 26.3 5.0 Died 15.4 46.4 143.9 45.3 480.7 
1925° ase 16.5 30.9 aia ee a ae 239.0 Bs 682.6 
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TABLE IlI.—Unirep STATES WHEAT Crop ConpI- TABLE IV.—CANADIAN WHEAT PRODUCTION FORE- 


TION ESTIMATES, PRE-WAR AND Post-WAR* CASTS AND ESTIMATES, 1921-25* 
(Percentages of normal) (Million bushels) 
1909-13 { 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 Date 1921 1922 | 1928 1924 1925 
ae ae June 30 309 339 366 319 365 
(A) Winter WHEAT July 31 oes |. 90 | Gees) 0) 0988. image 
Dec. 1 88.751 87.9. | 76.05) 79.5 4188.0 1081.0 “Auge st 294 389 470 292 392 
Oct. 31 330 391 470% Did — 
Apr. 1 S| CHL || 7iSeS | TK | CR I) (exe rep a ei 
May 1 84.7 | 888 | 835 | 80.1 | 848 | 77.0 Dec. 31 301 400 
June 1 AES Te | AD. | AS) | AD | los: re aye Darilndous Bivcea oestee 
Harvest 79.1 7.2 77.0 76.8 77.9 65.9 Rahn patie cranial Statistics and press re- 
Yield per 1 : 
acre (bu.)| 156 | 138 | 138 | 145 | 162 | 127 = Figure toe September a0, Ne Octoher “at eset 
reported. 


(B) Spring WHEAT 


June 1 OLA Ain | OOSan OU mn O2ce) alia 
July 1 COM CULOME fe SON Oo 4 amo LOM Goal 
Aug. 1 (eh | AS | EE ete) ee I) 7D 
Harvest ERD GPS | ER KOEHLER || Ve 
Yield per 


acre (bu.)| 13.3 | 10.6 | 141 | 11.2 | 15.9 | 18.47 


* Sources: Agriculture Yearbook, 1923, p. 606; Crops and 
Markets; and press releases. 
4 September 1 estimate. 


TABLE V.—WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES AND AT ForT WILLIAM AND 
Port ArgTHUR, CANADA, MONTHLY, Crop YEARS 1920—25* 


(Million bushels) 


United States primary markets Fort William and Port Arthur 

Month 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 Month 
Aug. 39.6 68.6 60.6 65.3 93.0 4.9 3.2 3.0 2.0 1.3 Aug. 
Sept. 42.7 61.4 Diet 45.3 82.1 12.6 2D 387.0 28.3 7A Sept. 
Oct. 44.6 41.6 48.3 40.5 88.0 32.0 46.2 65.1 67.0 40.9 Oct. 
Nov. 31.2 25.6 42.5 31.2 60.5 33.4 40.8 56.8 C25 42.7 Nov. 
Dec. 31.6 24.0 45.3 28.4 36.3 Pats 23.0 82.0 51.9 20.3 Dec. ' 
Jan. 29.0 eo) 37.6 159 24.7 7.8 hth 11.6 WA 4.1 Jane 
Feb. PA Pip het| 21.6 19.8 19.9 4.5 4.2 Od 3.9 6.2 Feb. 
Mar. 22.6 20.2 Died 18.0 17.3 4.4 9.0 6.0 25 8.5 Mar. 
8 months 268.0 © P2816 335.3" 2704 421.8 9) 127.5 | 161.6 | 215.4 9240.8 7) 1814 8 months 
Apr. DO 15.6 21.9 10.1 10.4 3.0 6.1 7.6 6.4 8.1 Apr. 
May 27.0 29.1 16.7 15.4 ilar 4.4 11.7 10.6 15.8 Tel May 
June 30.2 21.0 18.2 16.4 219 3.6 5.6 6.9 Die 4.1 June 
July 62.0 39.5 33.8 39.1 41.8 4.2 5.4 6.0 pal 6.7 July 
4 months 14959 | 105.2 90.6 77.0 91.8 15.9 28.8 31.1 56.5 26.0 4 months 
GRAND TOTAL | 411.0 | 886.8 | 425.9 | 347.4 | 513.6 1143.4 | 190.4 | 2465 | 297.3 | 1571 GRAND TOTAL 


*Sources: U. S., Survey of Current Business; Canada, Canadian Grain Statistics. 
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TABLE VI.— WueEatr RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND AT 
Fort WILLIAM AND Port ArTHuUR, CANADA, 
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TABLE VII.—BrOOMHALL’S ESTIMATES OF INTERNATIONAL 
SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR, PRE-WAR AND Posvt- 
Wak, FOR THE PERIOD AUGUST 1 To JuLy 31* 


WEEKLY, APRIL TO JuLy, 1925* 
(Thousand bushels) 


(Million bushels) 


: Fort William Area : 1900-14 j 1921-22 1922-23 1923-244] 1924-25 
Bae tlphacy mated ake bot cane North America 206.2 | 404.0 | 455.1 | 454.4 | 4226 
— Argentina an 
Se a? ates uit aqlruauay 82.1 | 1183 | 1383 | 1744 | 1214 
, xs , ustralia 54.5 | 110.8 47.8 (ees) | intra 
18 2,889 17 709 Russia, Danube, 
25 1,952 24 2,395 and Black Sea | 2247] 56/ 69 | 360) 135 
May 2 2,848 May 1 4141 British India| 46.9 0.2 26.1 17.4 S17 
9 3,186 8 3380 Other countries 8.0 8.1 21) 15.1 8.9 
16 2,879 15 2,127 
23 5,192 29 2.192 Total 622.5 | 647.1 | 676.4 | 775.2 | 715.2° 
30 5,453 29 2,066 
To Europe 540.8 | 546.7 | 585.9 | 626.5 | 689.7 
June 6 5,748 June 5 1,946 Ex-Europe 81.7 | 100.4 90.5 | 148.7 75.5 
13 4,833 12 1,436 
20) 4,614 19 1,687 Aug. 1 to Mar. 31: 
27 5,021 26 1,458 total ° 406.5 | 441.0 | 444.7 | 502.8 | 527.2 
5 Apr. 1 to July 31: 
July 4 4,952 July 3 1,525 a 
fl 7.589 10 2304 total 216.0 | 206.1 PRI NAO abstsH(0 
18 7,747 17 2,321 * Source: Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 
25 11,668 24 1,996 “For 53 weeks. 
Aug. 1 13.773 31 1,323 » Broomhall states that about 16 million bushels should be 
added to this for shipments across frontiers within Central Europe. 
*Sourees! U. S., Price Carrent-Grath Reporter; ¢ First 34 weeks of crop year; see WuHeEat Stupies, April 1925, 


Appendix Table IV. 

4 Difference between reported total for year and total for first 
34 weeks. The 1924-25 figure is somewhat exaggerated since 
Broomhall’s reported total for that year exceeds the total of the 
52 weekly items by 11 million bushels. 


Fort William and Port Arthur, Canadian Grain Sta- 
tistics. For earlier data, see Wueat Stupies, Feb- 
ruary 1925, I, 118, and April 1925, I, 168. 

The Canadian data, while useful in showing the 
course of the movements, are not compiled in the 
same way as the monthly data given in Table IV, 
and are not wholly consistent with them. 


TABLE VIIJ.—NeEtT Exports OF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES, 
PRE-WAR AND Post-WaAr* 


(Million bushels) 


d iy 
tnekidine United United British 
Year or July—June States Total States Canada Argentina Australia India 
month forU.S. July-—June Aug.—July | Aug.—July | Aug.—July | Aug.—July | Aug.-July | Aug.—July 
5-yr. ave. 
Oe Vi ae 388.6 103.4 395.4 110.2 95.6 84.7 55.1 49.8 
CT ge ee 643.1 309.7 651.8 318.4 165.8 63.6 88.9 15.1 
ORI oe ee ae 666.8 262.5 655.5 201.2 185.4 118.1 114.6 (13.8) * 
LOD OED 5 meget es 699.7 202.1 697.2 199.6 219.3 139.4 50.3 28.6 
1 Ce EE ek aire eee ee ae 752.7 128.4 Talal 126.8 346.4 2:2 85.6 20.1 
MOO49R ish ood. 728.1 251.9 729.9 253.7 191.9 122.4” 124.3? 37.6° 
el 49,7 21.0 49.7 21.0 11.0 Syl 5.6 3.0 
Seu seit ante 63.9 38.9 63.9 38.9 14.6 5.4 3.4 1.6 
(GYa beet 1) es ee 88.3 53.1 88.3 53.1 19.4 2 3.0 4.9 
ING Ve OR ee igiel 34.8 TA 34.8 31.0 4.6 2.0 47 
ecm ee ees. 71.8 23.6 71.8 23.6 30.9 7.4 od 3.6 
OD Se Vat meek ce 60.9 12.6 60.9 12.6 10.0 19.6 14.3 4.4 
Heber tere 67.5 10.1 67.5 10.1 7.8 21.6 Pale 6.3 
i BGS. eee tee 66.5 16.1 66.5 16.1 10.6 16.4 20.3 3.1 
ANS ite dom etre eee 52.6 12.4 52.6 12.4 8.1 11.6 19.8 0.7 
IMA Wie crest 52.9 12.3 52.5 123 17.0 6.6 15.4 Uy 
AUK paae cloeeene 43.3 10.7 43.3 10.7 12 6.8 9.9 BY 
AMG ea coe ee eee? 34.0° 6.3° 35.8 8.1 16.7° Gre 4,5" 0.4? 


* Sources: Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, and figures from the Department of Com- 
merce; International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and International Crop Report; Monthly Report of the Trade of 
Canada; and Canadian Grain Statistics. “Net imports. > July estimated from Broomhall’s shipments. 

¢ United States exports for July 1924, not July 1925. 4 Total exports. 
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TaBLE IX.—_Net Imports oF WHEAT, INCLUDING FLOUR AS WHEAT, BY PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES, 
Monruyy, Aucust 1924 To JuNE 1925* 


(Million bushels) 


<9 


United Trish ‘ Nether- Switzer- 
Month Kingdom | Free State| France Germany Italy Beligum lands land Denmark 
O24 A Stare rere 23.42 PAA 6.00 1.35 5.45 3.38 1.87 12 A4 
Septsksees coetoaek 17.94 1.09 4.23 B29 Psy) 3.92 1.87 67 40 
OCiAR ene nee 20.01 1.59 4.08 8.33 wal 4.20 3.88 70 pal 
NOV eee oe, 21.08 2.13 4.01 12.00 5.03 2.85 Dh 157 5 
Dec one 20.38 2.28 2.88 9.38 8.66 3.52 3.23 B29 1.07 
1D Owdiaiinaen ae evetse ere 14.47 1.53 lo 7.13 10.02 581 1.80 2.2 54 
Bes ertasc Pecan eee 11.62 1.28 1.41 4.57 9.23 } ‘ 1.68 .80 32 
1 EA eS aa Sats Seances? 15.89 1.457 Vell? 3.86 10.63 2.63 1.36 97 43 
HNO Benno aa hea 15.12 1302 1.20 5.24 13.24 a 1.70 293, .69 
i lary Meta: Sweepers 16.05 ina 66 6.58 10.91 . == PAPA aay .69 
UDG ety eran! 15.38 1.43 1.86 8.09 6.16 2.70 Eve, 09 mere 
Czecho- 
Month Sweden Norway Austria Slovakia Latvia Finland | Esthonia Greece Egypt 
NO DAM AU Cerne Nl 13 1.56 2.21 val) R333} .03 2.08 42 
Sept crate eee 91 35 oz 2.61 16 30 02 2.01 4 
OCR At tn ces allt sy 2.02 2.73 3) bi 06 ea! .80 
INOVisea, cael eacrers 1.06 92 1.06 3.20 .20 44 08 2.06 81 
DOCH dc teiaorenes 97 08 3.02 Pali 08 48 13 1.54 68 
TROP Ase dE WO mee arses patee 63 230. } 1.47 1.65 14 43 a, 1.93 1 
GD ecu ec ete so 70 : 1.47 14 229 .08 1.79 1.04 
IN ET ORE gaia oe Be 1.14 64 89 1.52 a9 29 10 1.55 90 
IAD Tst nee eres 1.16 15 1.30 15 26 06 1.52 .96 
May aaecrin te cna 86 Sil } 3.02 1.30 14 Al .06 1.92 77 
ARB NaV oer at rach ematan err aitK = a iLPAl == sa a 1.51 a 


* Sources: Official statistics, International Crop Reports. 


4 Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


TABLE X.—BROOMHALL’S ESTIMATES OF VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES ON AuausT 1, 1920-25, COMPARED WITH 


(Million bushels) 


Pre-War AND PostT-WAR AVERAGES* 


1910-14 1920-24 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 5-yr. ave. | 5-yr. ave. 
WinntedeStates——wilCaeen once ae 

Bastot Rockieste.=...6e sone 31.0 46.3 34.1 58.7 58.4 47.5 48.5 45.7 
Wiest ote O CICS = rice erie eae 3.0 22 1.6 3.9 4.1 1.4 1.8 3.0 
Canida=—wiheat neers ae 7.6 8.7 19.1 13.9 3813 Pao 10.2 16.1 
UES —tlouras wheat. tence 8.7 We 7A 10.7 9.6 8.3 8.5 8.8 
Canada—flour as wheat.......... 6 ae wy 2 3 Pe 6 3 
MotalsNOriheAmeriCalseaccdeiee 50.9 65.1 62.4 87.4 103.7 80.7 69.6 73.9 
INT ETILUTIA Raat oe Nene elses ol Bil oD, 4.4 6.8 8.5 13 42 
JUS A PANDTE Wear cB cee eer oR 27.5 30.0 3.0 18.0 30.0 8.4 e DAH 
Total Argentina and Australia. | 31.2 33.7 5.2 22.4 36.8 16.9 g 25.9 
United Kingdom—wheat......... 10.0 6.4 bye 7.0 8.4 12.4 7A 
United Kingdom—flour as wheat. 2.8 ee 19 12 11655 9.2 3.0 iy 
Afloat for United Kingdom....... 24.9 18.5 12.3 14.1 14.4 8.1 13:9 16.8 
ATOAt OM COUMLIMEOLIC a eee near 39.9 28.8 Dake 18.2 15.2 14.2 12.3 24.9 
ANLOALLOMOLU el Samii enn er 11.4 10.6 14.3 6.7 129 10.1 9.0 11.0 

Total United Kingdom and ie 
ALLO dilate Meeperach ee ee eon 89.0 65.5 56.0 47.2 Bad 41.6 50.6 61.8 
Grand total WA eS len guidee cae ill 164.3 123.6 157.0 192.2 139.2 e 161.6 
Excluding Australia.......... 148.6 134.3 120.6 139.0 162.2 130.8 120.4 139.9 


* Source: Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and Daily Market Record. 


“Data incomplete. 
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TABLE XI.—WHEAT SUPPLIES AND THEIR APPROXIMATE DISPOSITION IN LEADING Export COUNTRIES, 
1922=25* 


(Million bushels) 


(A) UNITED STATEs: 


CROP YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 


eee 


(C) ARGENTINA: 
YEARS ENDING JULY 31 


1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 
LOCK Seu Ulva eriaes wire acts a 81.5 | 102.4 106 SLOCKS AUR i Laammennin eons 66.6 54.2 60 
INGWiCLODEL SEN tcc os icra. 867.6 | 797.4 873 IN CNY CRO Piprcaetecents tree ae soaks 195.8 | 247.0 191 
SUD DIES adams So eke: 949.1 | 899.8 979 SUDDLIEStanch rnc ines 262.4 | 301.2 251 
Exports of wheat::.......... 154.9 78.8 195 Exports, wheat and flour... | 142.6 | 173.0 122 
FEXPOLUS OF (OUT Ne con sce 67.0 77.6 63 : 
Imports (less re-exports), Seed requirements.......... 18.7 20.6 21 
of wheat and flour........ 19.7 97.9 6 Consumption, feed, and 
Net exports, wheat and waste Qreat Seb 6r'6).4, 6 rol Sse ilel eu er ecerbire) 6k 46.9 48.0 47 
ALO UIT ee aor NNR sc ak iss 902.2 5 
ee oo Total domestic use........ 65.6 68.6 68 
Shipments to possessions... 
x . 2 ee 4 StockseUlivas le seperate 54.2 59.6 61 
Seed requirements.......... 91.4 79.4 88 
Domesticnmilling,..:.....-6: 496.1 477 : 
Beedvand waste:...<<...4.... 590.3 87.2 72 CEES Na 
YEARS ENDING JULY 31 
Total domestic use........ 641.7 | 662.7 637 1922-93 | 1993-24 | 1924-95 
SIMCKS, JUNC S0.6..20<5. 00002. 102.4 | 105.7 87 Btocks, Aug, Uist. senens +e: 29.8 | 45.4 41 
INGWECrODepaoc ee asme ene ce LOO Saale L2o:0 164 
(B) CaANnapa: Supplied ten es ta: 139.1 | 170.9 | 205 
CROP YEARS ENDING AUGUST 31 AND JULY 31 
= 1923-28 | 1908-04 | 1924-25 Exports, wheat and flour....| 49.8 85.6 124 
Sept.- Sept.- Aug.- S 
Aug. Aug. July Seed requirements.......... 8.9 9.4 10 
ConSsuUniptlo Deere eee 30.4 Slee 32 
Stocks, Sept. 1 (Aug. 1).... 16.0 | 8&9 Behl 
INEM CLO nen are sete ease os 399.8 | 474.2 | 262.1 LESLIE UGE ASS OR oer s 26 an é 
Bapeliesves:<ivviscexeoas0 415.8 | 4834 | 3012 ee ea $02 lite Pack? la cate 
SLOCkSsUlyao dente ae es 45.4 41.2 35 
Exports, wheat and flour....| 279.1 | 342.8 | 191.9 = 
* Sources: In the main, official data, except for seed, feed, 
Seed requirements.......... 39.8 38.6 38.6 and waste, and, in the cases of Argentina and Australia, 
Milled for consumption eae 40.9 41.5 85.5 stocks as well. See Wueat Stupies, December 1924, Appen- 
a dix Table VII, fi ources and lier data. 
Feed and waste.............. 47.1 34.0 12.6 = We Pee Waa lee to ape oman to the under- 
estimate of the Canadian crop. 
Total domestic use........ Pheer || alle Gi 86.5 
8.9 26.2 22.6 


Stocks, Aug. 31 (July 31).... 


TABLE XJI.—AVERAGE DAILY VOLUME OF TRADING IN WHEAT FUTURES AT ALL MARKETS, 


MontTHLY, 1921—25* 
(Million bushels) 


= 


Year Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dee. Year 
1921 39.1 44.1 89.5 52.5 46.1 49.8 | 45.5 39.6 tel 54.0 Dock 43.3 1921 
1922 36.5 67.9 61.3 48.9 37.4 41.8 84.4 36.2 30:0 82.5 37.6 42.1 1922 
1923 36.6 37.0 27.9 48.0 41.0 40.9 S20 31.4 28.3 80.2 PAI PA 1923 
1924 14.3 18.1 22.8 18.0 14.4 84.0 53.8 50.0 42.7 61.4 60.9 58.8 1924 
1925 73.4 81.0 87.4 Dose 60.3 67.6 Oe | | = 1925 


* Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Grain Futures Administration. 
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TABLE XIJI.— WEEKLY CASH PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE WHEATS IN LEADING EXPORTING AND IMPORTING 
Markets, APRIL TO JULY 1925* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 
United States Canada | Argentina Liverpool 


No. 2 Red |No. 2 Hard| No. 1 Dark No.1 Barletta No.1 No. 3 No.1 
Winter Winter Northern | Manitoba | (Buenos Mani- Mani- |Northern| No.2 | Pacific | Argen- Aus- 


Month (Chicago) | (Kansas (Minne- |(Winnipeg)| Aires) toba toba Duluth Winter | White tine tralian 
City) apolis) Rosafe 

April i 1.45 1.56 1.38 1.58 1.73 1.63 1.63 1.64 1.60 1.70 1.78 
e 1.49 Ihave 1.58 1.60 1.78 1.75 1.75 1.68 1.61 175. eiZ 
S 1.55 1.65 1.59 1.67 1.73 1a! 1.67 1.64 1.62 Noll 1.68 
a 1.50 1.62 1.60 1.69 I) 1.65 1.63 Le 1.62 1.68 1.74 

May vo 1.46 iss) 1.68 1.64 1.83 1.80 1.78 Used! 1.76 1.80 1/2 
e 1.68 iayas 1.80 isZie 1.96 1.82 1.78 1.89 Jyal 1.85 1.80 


1.84 1.59 1.69 1.82 1.74 ae 1.90 1.84 1.86 L697) 1.89 1.80 
1.92 1.63 1.76 1.87 1.78 2.01 1.95 | 1.90 1887s 1.94 | 1.81 
1.90 1.64 1.78 1.92 1.80 2.04 = — 192 elec 0 ==) S880 


June 1.87 1.63 1.73 1.84 1.75 2.00 1.91 1.88 1907) 123s eee 1.81 
1.90 1.68 ieee 1.75 1.75 1.94 1.90 1.85 1.84 if 1.88 | 1.78 
1.86 1.60 _ 1.67 1.67 1.63 1.85 1.76 1.70 1.72 1.67 1.71 1.62 
1.80 1.58 1.67 1.66 1.63 1.86 1.77 1.70 1.69 1.66 Sie 70 1.63 
ar sr a 1.72 1.66 mai alee a 


July be 1.49 1.58 1.57 1.55 1.78 1.68 1.66 1.62 | 1.60 1.64 | 1.60 
1.55 1.48 1.59 1.60 1.60 1.78 1.74 1.72 168 | 1.62 1 alGo 
1.63 1.55 1.70 ieZAll U 1.82° | 1.74 1.75 ss Lot? | Si1755 | eke0g 
1.57 1.55 1.72 1.63 & TSO ce eleZ 0 1.70 6 IRGyEE |), See: ice 
1.58 1.55 1.70 1.57 “ = = — 


* Sources: U. S. prices from Crops and Markets; foreign prices from International Crop Report and Agricultural Sta- 
tistics, except Rosafé, No. 1 Northern Duluth, and No. 3 Manitoba, which are from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. U. S. 
prices are weekly averages of daily weighted prices for weeks ending Friday. Foreign prices are for Friday of each 
week, except Rosafé, No. 1 Northern Duluth, and No. 3 Manitoba, which are for Tuesday. 

«No quotation, >Not available. ¢ Tuesday prices, July 21 and 28, from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


TABLE XIV.—AVERAGE PRICES OF DOMESTIC WHEATS IN EUROPEAN MARKETS, MONTHLY, 
Avueust 1924 To JuLty 1925* 


Great France Italy Germany Great France Italy Germany. 
ee Britain |(Chartres)| (Milan) (Berlin) Britain |(Chartres)/ (Milan) (Berlin) 
Suds francs lire gold mks. 
er per per per U. S. dollars per bushel * 
quarter quintal quintal quintal 
ODA AUG ar a crs eee) nace. 54-9 101.00 116.00 19.88 1.54 1.50 1.40 129 
DEDtvncreer ia ae kt cie 51-10 106.70 125.25 22.51 1.45 1.54 1.49 1.46 
O Ctr eat tee iiatct ce olin pos 540 113.45 149.20 22.65 1.52 1.62 Neitl 1.47 
INOW eee ease ione cto Meets 538-10 119.05 155.50 21.20 1.56 ieval 1.83 1.87 
1 DY CAe cdererr et een er iar 52-6 120.31 166.12 22.22 1.54 1.77 1.94 1.44 
UIEADY Ue o atic oonoacbeonmdee an aoe 55-5 127.75 194.80 25.38 1.66 1.87 PAPAL 1.64 
1B Oh one oe AOOREOS GMC 58-4 131.25 206.00 25.08 1.74 1.89 2.30 1.62 
IMB ercrtter ets: Seante eracteits wit ccc 56-11 132.60 188.62 25.21 1.70 1.87 2.09 1.63 
ATL errata mere ese eet reks, oe 52-7 125.00 166.25 24.72 1.58 Aer? 1.86 1.60 
WY EERIAS Banssbastey haben hee AT 542 131.50 174.40 26.26 1.64 1.85 1.98 1.70 
A NOWO TS te 2, 5 Oh Ae oven Beare rte 55-1 135.00 172.88 ° 1.67 1.75 1.80 ° 
SUL Verret es aersteneveia Ure ee rons 51-1 128.60 158.00" : 1.55 1.64 1.57° $ 


* Sources: Great Britain, London Economist; France, U.S. Federal Reserve Board; Italy, International Crop Report 
and Agricultural Statistics; Germany, Wirtschaft und Statistik. 

“ Conversions made at average exchange rates for the month, > Average for first two Fridays of July. 

° Not available. 
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LOMO MAT Olt. Do, pooOs 

Elasticity in wheat consumption, 
see Consumption of Wheat, 
Variability in 

Elevators, grain, 137, 156; in Can- 
ada, 232, 234-240, 243, 251f., 
PASS ies, PV) PT igs, te 

England, see United Kingdom 

Esthonia, 169, 360 

Europe: 

Acreage, 7, 50, 81, 345 

Carryovers, 39f., 89, 101f., 152, 
SoiSEODL 

Consumption, 10, 87 ff. 

Crops, 6, 10, 50f., 78f., 80-83, 
88, 115, 167, 346, 348 f. 

Crop prospects, 33, 45f., 81 ff., 
T525163500295) 052.0055 O40) the, 
350 

Imports, 1, 10, 11-18, 32, 47, 54, 
93, 101, 168, 337f., 350, 359 

Import requirements, 9, 10, 32, 
Hs WRC by TOO, EK al, opisy 
146, 148, 150, 151 f. 

Prices, 335 

Supplies, 10-18, 39f., 87f., 93, 
LOVES 11355337, 342 

Yield per acre, 50, 79 

“Europe, special,” consumption 
and imports of, 87f. 

Evans, W. Sanford, 158 n. 

Export demand, 102, 105, 110, 111, 
331, 334 ff.; see also Exports, Im- 
porters’ requirements 

Export duties and restrictions, 14, 
De Saye Stay SOS PRS OOS RE 
131, 354 

Export prices, 103 

Exportable surpluses, 26, 27, 54, 
94-100, 103, 112, 121-141, 151, 
159, 161, 209, 352, 354, 355; see 
also Exports 

Exporters, wheat, 9, 20 

Exports: 

Advance estimates of, 54, 94 ff., 

101, 151, 262, 336, 352n., 354 f. 

Classes of, 27f., 56, 126-131, 
300 ihe 

Course of, 211.425; 26,33, 34, 
Oi Jy Wl, Wai, Ae 
338 

Of flour, 12 f., 14, 17, 21-24, 35 f., 
285°55, 1278, 264 ff. 284 if. 
316-320, 322 f., 326, 354 f. 

Reported, 20, 23, 25, 55, 96-102, 
168, 218, 239, 259, 260 ff., 277, 
284 ff., 336, 359 

Trend of, in Canada, 261 f.; in 
United States, 121 f., 140, 261 
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Extraction, rate of milling, 15, 17, 
90 f., 108, 303, 306, 350 


Fallowing, summer, 177 ff., 185 f., 
PAM, PAN PP ik, OP PEI PG. 
281 

Far East (Orient), 9, 11f., 23, 33, 
37, 40, 45, 47, 93, 127; see also 
China, Japan 

Farm credit in Canada, 249 f. 

Farm prices, 2 f., 21 f., 46, 104, 114, 
205, 282 

Farm reserves, 102, 124, 159f., 
293 f., 299-302, 307 f., 313 f., 321, 
341 

Farm tenure, 206, 249 f. 


Farm value of wheat crops, 21 f., | 


27, 114, 245, 247, 282 
Farmers, 150 
Co6peration of, in Canada, 235 ff., 


Depression among, 1, 5, 30 f., 47, 
ANS Uy, Malin GLEE Duly Pela 


Groups of wheat, 134 
Farms, size of, in Canada, 248 f., 
280 
Federal Reserve Board, 317 f. 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, 317 f. 


Feed use of wheat, 7, 8, 9, 16, 17, 
its, XR PAY CS BPR BUS 776 tlie CLE 
QUOT it. eas Osaladen 1 OOne lets 
251, 290, 291, 293, 300 f., 307-311, 
320, 324, 352, 353, 354 

Financial influences: 


On extension of wheat acreage, 
238, 242, 246, 270 


On flour consumption, 310 
On flour stocks, 297 f. 
On speculation, 147 f. 
On wheat exports, 23 f., 99 


On wheat imports, 4, 9, 15, 16 f., 
40, 42 f., 45, 47, 92, 94, 108, 109, 
112, 146, 148, 152, 153, 337, 351 


On wheat stocks, 296 


Finland, 25, 33, 55, 117, 151, 169, 
338, 350, 360 


Flour: 

Classes of, 139 f., 264 f. 

Consumption, 15, 298 ff., 306-314, 
323 1.,1804 

Exports, classes of, 28, 
264 f., 354 f. 

International trade in, 12f., 14, 
U7 21—245 28,-8510.. Ob be 7 te 
261, 264 ff, 284 ff., 316-320, 
S235 8 20y oD dete 

Milling, 138 ff., 302-307 

Milling extraction, 15, 17, 90 f., 
108, 303, 306, 350 

Milling regulations, 7, 15, 90f., 
108, 350 

Movements, 354 

Prices, 91, 109, 128, 297f., 306 


127; 


Production, 97 fi., 159 f., 161, 286, 
290, 298-306, 316-320, 323-326, 
353if. 

Quality, 139 f., 225, 262 

Retailers, 97, 297f 

Sales, 312 


Stocks, 97, 157, 158, 290, 297-302, 
312-316, 341, 353 


Tariffs, 33, 270, 351 
“Fobbers,” 125, 255 


Food Administration, United States, 
297, 298, 307, 309, 316 fi: 


Food Research Institute advance 
estimates: 
Of net exports, 94ff., 151, 336, 
Sol 


Of net imports, 92 ff., 151 f., 338 
Forecasts: 

Of flour production, 318 f. 

Of wheat disappearance, 312-315 

Of prices, 211 n. 


See also Exports, Importers’ re- 
quirements, Outlook 


Formosa, 51, 116 


Fort William and Port Arthur, 
118; 154; 167, 253 £., 256,358 
France: 
Acreage, 15, 162 
Advance estimates of imports, 
93, LOL fe oaas oo 
Crops; 14,5165 (395.515.9822 ol toes 
150; 158, 167, 210, 350, 357 
Current sources concerning, 71 


Domestic utilization in, 14-16, 
sis JM: ed) 


Flour exports, 36, 55 


Imports, 11, 15, 25, 45, 55, 93, 
153, 169, 210, 360 


Milling regulations of, 15, 90 f., 
108 


Prices, 3, 43, 58, 108, 118) 1715 
362 
Purchasing power of wheat, 3, 4 


Restrictions on consumption, 15, 
90 f. 


Tariff, 15, 108, 351 
Wheat policy, 15, 90f., 108 
Freight rates on grain, 30 


Canada, 229, 231, 232, 233, 242, 
244, 255, 257f., 259 f. 


Ocean, 34, 37f., 42, 56, 258 ff. 
Lake and canal, 232, 255, 258 ff. 
Freighters, lake, 257 
Futures, wheat: 


Prices of, 104ff., 111, 145-149, 
330-334 


Volume of trading in, 147, 170, 
335, 360 

Trading in, 111 f., 137 f., 170, 255, 
302, 321, 361 


Garnet wheat, 226 
Georgian Bay routes, 231, 256 


Governmental investigations, 30, 


77, 335 n. 


Government control and regula- 
tion; 15, 16,25 f,,.30,/36, 9044192; 
108, 109, 234-237, 290, 307, 318, 
350; see also Export duties and 
restrictions 


Grades and grading, wheat, 252 f., 
303 f. 


Grand Trunk Railway, 230, 231 f. 


Grain Corporation, United States, 
125, 290, 307, 309, 316 ff. 


Grain Futures Act, 149 
Germany: 
Acreage, 162 


Advance estimates of imports, 
93, 151, 338, 350 


Consumption, 212 

Crop prospects, 109, 163, 345 

Crops, 8, 17, 47, 51, 82, 85, 115 f., 
150, 167, 210-215, 357 

Current sources concerning, 70 f. 


Domestic utilization, 16 ff., 32, 
93, 117, 210-215 


Economic conditions in, 16 ff. 


Errors in crop estimates, 17, 44, 
A ES ie 
Exports, 44, 55 
Imports, 11, 16 ff., 32, 35, 36, 45, 
55, 93, 153, 169, 210-215, 337, 
338, 342, 350, 360 
Prices, 3, 18, 43 f., 58, 109, 118, 
avis 362 
Proposed loans to, 16f., 30 
Purchasing power of wheat in, 
3.4, 109 
Stocks, 5, 39f., 44, 45, 109 
Tariffs, 33, 109, 351 
Grain Futures Administration, 125 
Grain Inquiry Commission, Can- 
ada, 354 


Grain Marketing Company, 31, 77, 
110 

Grain trade organization in Can- 
ada, 254f. 

Great Britain, see United Kingdom 

Great Lakes: 


Development of transportation 
on, 229 ff. 


Grain inspection at, 253 f. 

Grain routes on, 36 f., 256. 265 

Navigation on, 20f., 33 f., 35 
Greece: 


Advance estimates of imports, 
93, 151, 338, 350 


Crops, 357 

Domestic utilization, 93, 117 

Imports, 55, 151, 152 f., 169, 350, 
360 


Hagan, John H., 123 
Hard red winter wheat: 
Consumption, 345 
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Crops, 344, 345 
Exports, 355 
Region, 292 
gees spring-wheat region, 173 f., 


Hard wheat, 7, 20, 21, 28, 37, 45, 
47, 56, 83, 127, 173 f., 225, 262, 
292 f., 344 f., 354 f. 


Harvard Economic Service, 317 f. 


Harvests, lateness of, in 1924, 33, 
89, 98, 101, 337 


Harvest periods, 284, 342 

Harvesting methods in Canada, 227 

Hedging, 125, 138, 255, 297, 302, 
315 


Hides, skins, and leather statistics, 
290, 291 


Hind, Miss E. Cora, 158 n. 
Holland, see Netherlands. 


Homestead entries and cancella- 
tions, Canada, 239-245, 247, 279 


Hong Kong, 33 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 238, 240, 
249 
Hungary: 
Crops, 1, 8, 23, 51, 82, 100, 115, 
163, 167, 357 
Domestic utilization, 90, 116 
Exports, 23 f., 55, 100 
Flour milling, 14, 24 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, 132 


Immigration, Canadian, 238, 241- 
247,271, 278 
Import duties, see Tariffs. 
Import embargoes, 148 
Importers’ requirements, 4, 8-20, 
32, 45, 54, 87-94, 100, 110, 113, 
151 £., 210-215, 329, 331, 335, 337, 
349-352 
Difficulties in forecasting, 10 f., 
LoS feo 
European production affecting, 
209-215 
Nature of, 86 ff. 
Special factors affecting, 86 f., 
89-93 
Importing countries, wheat, 9, 11- 
2030325 1,620 
Imports: 
COlurpse VOl,) 051s 210i. Lb ose 69, 
337 f., 360 
Influences affecting volume of, 
9f., 11, 18 f., 47, 86-93, 152 f., 
Date 
Reported net, 10—20, 55, 93, 153, 
1695-337 f£.,, 350, 360 
United) States, 2,.27-1., 37 1.,.41, 
110, 354, 355, 356 
See also Importers’ requirements 
“Incidental” exports, 126-131, 332, 
355 
Income, farmers’, 250 f. 
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Indexes: 
Of prices, 14, 18, 44, 48, 192 ff. 
Of purchasing power of wheat, 

4f. 


Of seasonal variation in flour 
milling; 317 £,:321 
India, British: 
Acreage, 7, 50, 82 f., 114, 162, 343 


Advance estimates of exports 
from, 95 f., 100, 151, 161, 336, 
359 


Carryover, 39. 131. 340n. 

Consumption, 99f., 116, 343 

Crop prospects, 148, 150, 161, 163 

Crops, 6, 8, 50, 51, 78, 79, 82f., 
995. 115 £5148, 167, 21752218; 
277, 343, 349, 357 


Current sources concerning, 69 


Exportable surpluses, 96, 99 f., 
BBE By) 

Exports, 20, 31, 34, 54, 55, 99f., 
1025 125.5 150; 1615167 £217, 
218, 331, 336, 343, 359 


Famines in, 131, 132 
Harvest period, 342 
Yield per acre, 50, 79 
Indo-China, crops, 8, 51, 116, 167 
Inspected wheat, 56, 80 f., 84 
Inspection of wheat, 235, 252 f., 
259, 303 f., 320 
Insurance: 
Exportable surplus as, 131-134 
Hedging as, 138 
Of wheat, 139 
Intentions to plant, farmers’, 164, 
353 
International Institute of Agricul- 
fUNCS. 750 LDL, LOZ. 213 
International trade, see Trade, in- 
ternational 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 
30 


Trish Free State imports, 12, 35, 


169, 360 
Italy: 

Acreage, 162 

Advance estimates of imports, 
93, 151 f., 338, 350 

Consumption, 93, 117, 210 

Crop prospects, 163 

Crops; 1,, 85 185 145) 395i a S2s 
Shy Lote, LOT. 210 oae 

Current sources concerning, 71 f. 


Exports of wheat products, 14, 
Shy Wy ilk 

Imports, 11, 13, 25, 39, 45, 55, 
153, 169, 210-215, 338, 342, 350, 
359 

Prices, 3, 14, 39, 43, 58, 109, 118, 
171, 362 

Purchasing power of wheat, 3, 
4, 14 
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Italy: (Continued) 
Stocks, 39, 342 
Marist, 01/4; 6335501 


Japan: 
Crops, 8, 19, 116 
Domestic utilization, 117 
Imports, 1, 11, 18f., 32, 33, 40, 
ay Obata; ales “alays' 
Prices, 19 
Parisien 19 
Japanese Empire: 
Acreage, 50 
Crops, 6, 8, 50, 79, 94, 115, 167, 
349, 357 
Imports, 4, 94, 153 
Yield per acre, 50, 79 
Java and Madura, 51, 116, 167 


Journal of Commerce, New York, 
estimates, 163, 332, 344 


Jugo-Slavia: 
Grops,6.9251..) 50,001.) 02.) LOO; 
115, 163, 167, 357 
Domestic utilization, 116 
Exports, 23 f., 55, 100 
Flour imports from Italy, 14 


Kansas City wheat prices, 2f., 
A (Oiftzser4 Os sOG Oto L0G) tesn uk: 
171, 362 


Labor 
251 


Lake and canal freight rates on 
grain, 232, 255, 268 if. 


Lake Ports, see Great Lakes 

Land policies affecting wheat pro- 
duction, 24; Canadian, 240 f., 
243)%., 2474, 

Land utilization, 207 

Land values, Canadian, 244, 246 f., 
249, 268, 271 

Latvia, 55, 117, 169, 350, 360 

Le Count, 99 

Liverpool prices of wheat, 2, 3, 
9, 28, 37, 40, 41, 46, 58, 103-108, 
110, 119, 145-149, 171, 242, 243, 
DAD O29 Sols Odo OO4 f., o02 


supply, Canadian, 245f., 


McNary-Haugen bill, 30, 122 f., 141 
Macaroni, see Alimentary pastes 
Maize, see Corn 

Manchuria, 19 


Manitoba, see Prairie provinces of 
Canada 


Manitoba Grain Act of 1900, 235 f. 
Manufactures, United States census 
of, 161, 290 
Map of Western Canada, 220 
“Market, world,” 209 
Marketing of wheat: 
Canada, 231, 234-237, 251-260 
“Orderly,” 77 
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Rate of, 34, 40, 77, 98, 105, 113, 
146 f., 153 f., 158, 3385 


See also Receipts at primary 
markets 


Marquis wheat, 129, 136, 174, 225, 
243 


Mennonites, 241 

Merchant mills, 304, 305 

Mexico, 33 

Midland-Tiffin, 256 f. 

Milling: 
Capacity, 297, 303 
Census, 125, 148, 290, 317 
Data on flour, 303-306 
Demand, 110, 331, 334 
Extraction, 17, 108 
In bond, 15, 28, 37, 354, 355 
Industry, 126, 136, 138 ff. 
Regulations, 7, 15, 90 f., 108, 350 
Wheats, 126, 136 
See also Flour 

Mill stocks, see Stocks 


Millers’ National Federation, 290, 
295, 297, 305, 305; 320 


Minneapolis wheat prices, 2f., 28, 
40-41, 104, 106 f., 119, 171, 362 


Minnesota State Grain Inspection 
Department, 309 


Montreal as grain port, 257 f. 
Morocco, 116, 162, 343, 357 
Mortgages, farm, 249 f. 


Murray, Nat G., 29 n° 163; 332'n., 
344 


Navigation laws, Canadian and 
United States, 257 f. 


Netherlands: 


Advance estimates of imports, 
151, 338, 350 


Crops, 13, 51, 116, 167, 210-215, 
357 

Domestic 
210-215 


Flour exports, 17, 35 
Imports, 11, 13; 25, 35, 55, 93, 
151, 153, 169, 210-215, 350, 360 
Tariff, 33 
Norbeck-Burtness bill, 31 
North Africa: 
Acreage, 7, 50, 162 
Crop prospects, 44, 46, 82, 163, 
335 
Crops, 6, 50, 79, 82, 115, 167, 343, 
348, 349 
Exportable surplus, 352 
Exports, 15, 31, 55, 100, 127, 3438 
Harvest period, 342 
Imports, 100 
Yield per acre, 50, 79 
North America: 


Shipments, 31, 54, 95, 101, 168, 
336, 359 


utilization, 93, 11\7, 


Visible supplies, 5, 38, 101 f. 
Northern hemisphere: 

Acreage, 50 

Crops, 50f; 115, 167, 343.f. 

Yield per acre, 50, 79 


Northwestern Miller, 297n., 299, 
305, 316-319 


Norway, 11, 135 25, 55; 117-1695 
350, 360 


Oats production, 25, 80, 85, 99, 115, 
150, 167 


Ocean freight rates, 34, 37f., 42, 
BGOse2ooMte 


Oil seeds and oil-cake, 24, 25, 82, 
86, 90, 112 


Orient, see Far East 
Outlook: 


For Canadian production and 
exports, 266-272 


For crops, 113 f., 152, 162-165, 
342-349 


For prices, 48, 109 ff., 113, 146, 
LST B50 te 


For visible supplies, 159 
Trade, 349-352, 354-356 


See also Exports, and Importers’ 
requirements. 


Pacific white wheat: 
Crops, 345, 354 
Crop prospects, 343, 347 f. 


Exports, 19 n.,.26, 27; 28.56. 1275 
DIS pOOm ood: 

Prices; 4), 46,058, 110 limites one 
356, 362 


“Par” system of expressing condi- 
tion, United States, 332 
Pearl, Raymond, 308, 309, 310 
Philippine Islands, 51, 116, 167 
Poland: 
Acreage, 162 


Advance estimates of imports, 
93, 151 f., 338, 350 


Crops, 8 5), 82, (85. 11a famous 
163, 167,357 

Domestic utilization, 93, 117 

Imports; 55, 93,°°100; “1515 1535 
338, 350 


Pool, wheat, 98; Canada, 77, 110, 
PB AE BSS} 


Port Colborne, 256 f. 
Port MecNicoll, 256 f. 
Portugal, 65; 93, W175 1515 3505-354 
Potatoes: 
Production, 8, 18, 32, 51, 85, 90, 
116, 167, 350 
Substitutes for wheat, 7, 90 f., 
112, 150 
Prairie provinces of Canada: 


Agricultural practices in, 177 f., 
185 f., 201, 223-229, 268 f., 281, 
284 


Coéperative elevators in, 236 


Costs of wheat production in, 
21 f., 177-208 


Diversified farming in, 20, 223, 
231, 242, 243, 244, 246, 250, 
269 f. 


Farm credit in, 249 f. 


Farm prices of wheat in, 205, 
282 


Farm tenure in, 206, 249 f. 


Farm values of wheat in, 245, 
247, 282 


Growing season in, 221 f., 226 f. 
Harvest period in, 227, 284, 342 


Homestead entries in, 239-245, 
247, 279 


Land disposition in, 278, 280 
Land sales in, 279 
Land utilization in, 207 


Land values in, 244, 246f., 249, 
268, 271 

New breaking in, 206, 281 

Physiographic conditions of, 219— 
223.6213 

Population in, 239, 277 

Railway mileage in, 
239, 240, 243, 283 

Rainfall in, 221 f. 

Rate regulation in, 231 

Settlement of, 238-247, 274 

Size of farms in, 248f., 280 

Soils in, 220f., 273 


Summer fallowing in, 177 f., 201, 
206,223 1., 226, 246, 281 


Tardy development of, 219 f. 


Wheat acreage in, 204, 218, 223, 
239, 240 f., 270 f., 280-283 


Wheat pools in, 237 
Wheat production in, 203, 217 f., 
239, 280-283 
Wheat yield per acre in, 202f., 
205, 219, 238, 245, 280-283 
Prelude wheat, 226 
Premiums: 
For quality, 37, 107, 110, 356 
For near options, 333 f. 
On Canadian wheats, 106 ff. 
On certain wheats in Liverpool, 
42 
Prices, wheat, 1, 2 ff., 10, 25, 28 f., 
40-48, 58, 77, 79, 103-111, 118, 
119, 133, 145-150, 165, 171, 217, 
237, 238, 242-245, 262, 329-335, 
362 


Influence on acreage planted, 
164 

Influence on consumption, 8, 32, 
S6f., 91 f., 94, 339 

Influence on exports, 26, 28, 32, 
94, 100, 125, 347 


Influence on imports, 11, 19, 32, 
350 


229-233, 
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International comparisons, 42 ff., 
QOL OG I LS tam naomi 71. 
334 f., 362 

Outlook for, 48, 91 f., 109 ff., 113, 
146, 159, 165, 355 f. 

World. os Om 28't, L000 110, 
128'f;,. 209, 241, 242, 261,267 

See also Buenos Aires, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Liverpool, Min- 
neapolis, Winnipeg 

Production statistics: 

Barley, 24, 25, 80, 85, 86, 115, 
150, 167 

Corn; 8, (51; 80; 85,90; 95; 115, 
150, 167 

Oats, 25, 80, 85, 99, 115, 150, 167 

POUaALOeS. 150, LS, ud2s0 00s) OO, 100; 
116, 167, 350 

Rice, 8, 19, 33, 36, 86, 93, 116, 167 

Rye; 8, 175 24 f.) 51, 805° 85, 88, 
1215S LOS 167, S46f0-, 7350; 
357 

Wheat, 5f., 10, 12, 13, 16, 23, 50, 
78-80, 82-84, 150, 167, 203 f., 
277, 280 ff., 343-349, 357 

Production, wheat: 

Effect of war on, 5, 121 f. 

European, as affecting 
requirements, 209-215. 

Farm costs of, in spring-wheat 
belt of North America, 173-199 

(Trendsin, 64,..6,..48s 121.) 233 f., 
267-4: 

Protein-content, 24, 80, 84, 90, 225, 

345 

Punjab, 163 
Purchasing power of wheat, 1, 3f., 
14, 18, 48, 109 


import 


Quality of wheat crops, 1, 9, 21, 
24-25, 26, 27, 185.19 ty OO tt., 54, 
89 f., 105, 112, 146, 150, 225, 246, 
262, 303 f., 309, 345 


Railway construction and mileage, 
Canada, 229-233, 239, 240, 243, 
283 

Railways and wheat, 138 f., 252 f., 
347 

Receipts at primary markets, 98, 
HOS = O0Gs eS, wll ye lb ois, LGd ts, 
253,265 f., 289, 293, 320, 3283, 
3501. 

“Records” established, 6, 12, 31, 
34, 36, 375 101, 245, 1545 337 

Red Fife wheat, 225, 241 

Regulations, government, see Gov- 
ernment regulations 

Reparation Commission, 17 

Representative wheats, 126 f., 309, 
353 f., 355 

Requirements, see Consumption, 
Domestic utilization, Importers’ 
requirements 

Reselling of imported wheat or 
flour, 44, 106, 109, 159 
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Restrictions, governmental, see Ex- 
port duties and restrictions, Gov- 
ernment regulations, and Tariffs 


Review of Economic Statistics, 
outs 


Review of the crop year 1923-24, 
1-58 

Rice, 718.9055110,058 Dil, LOO. Gosmel Le, 
131, 167 

Ritter, Kurt, 17 

Roumania: 
Acreage, 162 


Crops, 8,23; 015,82; LO0h Libs 
Ue LG TARGOT 


Exports, 23, 55 


Royal Commission on Food Prices, 
390 1. 


‘Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 


Ganadasuat. aol 
Ruby wheat, 226 
Ruhr occupation, 17, 18, 36 


Russell, A. L., see Russell’s Com- 
mercial Review 


Russell’s Commercial Review, 155, 
297, 299, 305, 311f., 313 ff., 316— 
319, 341 

Russia: 

Acreage, 7, 24, 81, 162, 346 
Advance estimates of exports, 
95 f., 151 f., 153, 168 


Advance estimates of imports, 
82, 151, 338 

Agricultural conditions, 26, 267 

Carryover, 39, 342 

Crop prospects, 25, 46, 78, 81, 82, 
163, 329, 346f., 348 f. 

Crops, 1, 5, 8, 24 f., 47, 78, 82, 85, 
88, 90, 150, 357 

Export conditions, 22, 347 

Export policy, 24 ff., 47, 347 

Exportable surplus, 78, 347 

Exports, 1, 2, 20, 24f., 31 f. 39; 
44, 47, 54, 55, 82, 100f., 127, 
359 

Famines, 132 

Harvest period, 342 

Imports, 100, 147, 150, 153, 338 

Prices, 3 n., 25 

Rust, 224 
Rye: 

Crops, 8, 17, 24f., 51, 80, 85, 88, 
112, 115, 150, 167, 346 ff., 350, 
357 

Importance in Europe, 7, 16, 
88 f., 90, 346 

International trade in, 1, 25, 54 

Position, 17, 80, 88 

Prices, 18 


Saar, 17, 36 


St. Lawrence 
Lakes 


River, see Great 
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Saskatchewan, see Prairie prov- 
inces of Canada 


Scandinavian countries, 11, 25, 93, 
isi, Tey, BB 657) 


Seasonal variations: 
In flour exports, 319 f., 321, 326 


In flour milling, 97, 265, 302f., 
312, 316-319, 321, 325f. 


In ratio of conversion of wheat 
to flour, 306 


In wheat exports, 33 ff., 266 
In wheat movements, 33 f., 154, 
259, 265 f. 
Seed wheat, 226, 251 


Requirements, 8, 23, 97 ff., 159 f., 
260, 299-302, 307f., 323, 353, 
354 


Special measures for distribu- 
tion of, 30, 241, 346, 347 


Seeding wheat, dates of, 226, 284 

Semolina, 14; see also Alimentary 
pastes 

Shipments, international: 


Of wheat, 31, 35, 54, 95, 101, 
154 f., 168, 330, 335-328, 359 


Of rye, 54 
Of corn, 54 
Siam, 51, 86, 116, 131, 167 
Snodgrass, Katherine, contributor 
to Wheat Studies, 59, 119, 143, 
166, 363 
Snow, B. W., 163, 344 
Soft red winter wheat: 
Consumption, 345 
Crops, 344, 345 
Exports, 56, 355 
Region, 292 
See also Chicago prices 
Southern hemisphere: 
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